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INDEX  TO  VOLUMES  XXI-XXV  OF  THE 
SMITH  ALUMNAE  QUARTERLY 


EXPLANATORY 


In  addition  to  the  usual  abbreviations,  the  following  are  used: 

A.  A.  C,  American  Alumni  Council. 

A.  A.  U.  W.,  American  Association  of  University  Women. 

N.  R.  A.,  National  Recovery  Administration. 

S.  C,  Smith  College. 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  Smith  College  Association  for  Christian  Work. 

S.  C.  R.  U.,  Smith  College  Relief  Unit. 

Names  of  alumnae,  when  occurring  as  main  entries,  have  class  designations  appended. 

In  the  case  of  married  alumnae,  all  entries  are  put  under  the  married  name,  but 
reference  is  made  from  the  maiden  name  (except  under  Necrology)  and  the  class  designa- 
tion is  given  under  both  headings. 

Names  of  active  members  of  the  faculty  (except  the  President)  have  (f)  appended, 
and  if  alumnae,  have  also  class  designation. 

In  the  section  Necrology  (at  the  end  of  this  index)  are  listed  the  names  of  alumnae,  non- 
graduates,  faculty  and  other  officers,  and  notable  friends  of  the  college,  whose  deaths  are 
recorded  in  the  volumes  indexed.     These  items  are  not  repeated  in  the  main  alphabet. 

References  are  to  volume  and  page,  but  that  possessors  of  unbound  volumes  may  use 
the  index  conveniently,  a  table  is  appended  showing  what  pages  are  in  each  number: 

Vol.     XXI     Nov.  1929     pp.      1-140                                        May  1932  pp.  253-380 

Aug.  1932  381-524 

Vol.  XXIV     Nov.  1932  pp.      1-116 

Feb.  1933  117-232 

Vol.    XXII     Nov.  1930     pp.      1-128                                       May  1933  233-348 


Nov.  1929 

PP 

1-140 

Feb.  1930 

141-264 

May  1930 

265-396 

July  1930 

397-556 

Nov.  1930 

PP 

1-128 

Feb.  1931 

129-252 

May  1931 

253-388 

July  1931 

389-544 

Nov.  1931 

PP 

1-128 

Feb.  1932 

129-252 

Aug.  1933  349-484 

Vol.    XXV     Nov.  1933  pp.      1-116 

Feb.  1934  117-232 

May  1934  233-348 

Aug.  1934  349-484 
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A..  A.,  Bridesmaids  for  Junior  Ushers? ...  21:  488 

—  letter  on  having  had   N.  Thomas  for 
Commencement  speaker 22:  476 

Abbott.  Eleanor  A.  13 23:  149 

Abbott,  Jere  (f),  sketch  of 24:  42 

—  The  Museum  of  Art  Announces  Two 
Acquisitions 24:  164 

—  The  College  Museum 25:  10 

—  A  Degas  for  the  Museum 25:  166 

Abbott,  Josephine  (Dormitzer)  11,  sketch 

of,  as  candidate  for  Alumnae  Trustee.  .  21:  330 
Abbott,    Senda    (Berenson),    Director   of 

Physical  Training,  work  of, 22:  26,  266 

Achievement  [verse],  L.  I.  P.  Franklin.  .  .  .  23:  152 
Adams,  Jane  35,  and  Constance  Morrow 

35,  "The  Model  League" 24:  270 

Admission,  see  College  entrance 

Adventures  in  Painting,  D.  Ochtman.  ...  22:  7 

After  College.  What?  Kathryn  McHale  .  .  25:  30 
After  Finishing  a  Detective  Story  [verse], 

B.  (L.)  Zogbaum 22:  137 

Again  Our  Advertisers,  L.  P.  Collin 21:51 

Age.  The,  of  Literacy,  R.  B.  Perry 23:  382 

Agnew,  Ruth  (f),  acknowledgment  to .  .  .  .  21:  57 

—  review   of   M.    E.   Chase's   The   Silver 

Shell 22:  68 

—  "Rodelinda  Wins  Plaudits  in  Press.  ...  22:  407 

—  selected  radio  programs  prepared  by  .  .  23:  271 
Ainsworth,  Dorothy  16  (f),  The  Develop- 
ment of  Athletics  at  Smith  College.  ...  22:  22 

Air-travel,  William  Cowper  on 21:  286 

Alderman,  George  W.,  studies  bells 22:  17 

Aldis,  Dorothy  K.  ex-17,  Dresses  [verse].  .  .  22:  29 
Alexander,  King  of  Jugoslavia,  honors  A. 

W.  Kaltenbach. 21:  35 

Alice  in  Funderland.  [Alumnae  stunt] ....  24:  394 
All    Aboard     [for    Alumnae     Association 

Semicentennial  ] 22:  323 

All  in  the  Day's  Work,  J.  Duke  and  others  25 :  239 
Allen,   Frank   Gates,   gift  of,  for  athletic 

field 22:  23 

Allen,  M.  S.  06,  see  Seiffert,  Marjorie  (Allen) 

Allen  Field,  old 22:  23 

—  new 22:  24,  25 

Alsterlund,    Betty    34,    compiles    Bulletin 

Board 23:  299,  467;  24:  51 

Alumnae,  S.  C,  as  actresses 23:  26 

—  as  actuaries 23 :  1 48 

—  as  lawyers 25:  22 

—  as  nurses 23 :  268 

—  as  radio  workers 25 :  133 

—  Hide  and  Seek.  [Lists  of  those  whose 
addresses  are  unknown] 21:  186;  22:  318 

—  in  California 23:  32 

—  in  England 23:  155 

—  in  Washington 23:  273 

—  in  Chicago 24:  239 

—  occupations  and  marriage  of 22:  408 

See    also    Necrology;    We    See    by    the 
Papers 

Alumnae  Assembly,  1930 21:  463 

1931 22:440 

1932 23:435 

1933 24:393 

1934 25:393 

Alumnae   Association,    meetings,   reports, 

general  news 21:  76,  206,  331,  501;  22:  71 

193,  325,  491;  23:  73,  198,  320,  477 

24:  72,  183,  296,  438;  25:  67,  179,  298,  433 

—  fellowships 21:  503;  23:  481;  25:  298 

—  History  of,  H.  S.  Ripperger 22:  253 

—  Regional  conference 21 :  207 

—  Reading  lists 21:  292;  22:  264;  24:  296 

—  War  Service  Fund 21 :  504 

—  Presidents  (list) 22:  327 

—  Semicentennial 22:  71,  129,  323,  417,  419 

—  President,  candidates  for 23:  321 

—  membership,  new  plan  for  promoting.  .  23:  479 
See  also  May  Day  Meetings 

Alumnae  Building  at  S.  C:  Spanish  Real 
Estate  [a  plea  for  a  building],  K.  (G.) 

Norton 21:  154 


—  statements  about 22:  273;  23:  399 

—  Shall    We    Build    an?   [Questions    and 
answers] 22:  278 

—  A  Health  to  an  ...  T.  (P.)R 22:  327 

—  discussion  of,  and  vote  for,  June,  1931 .  .  22:  437 

—  The  Alumnae  Building  and  the  Alum- 
nae Fund,  A.  (W.)  Teagle 22:  473 

—  The  Need,  the  Cost,  the  .  .   .  Site,  F. 

(H.)  Plimpton 22 :  474 

—  What  Do  You  Want?  [Committee  re- 
quests plans.] 23 :  7 1 

—  Don't  Forget  That  Bids  Are  Low,  J.  (S.) 

Clark 23:  190 

—  Alumnae  Homes  in  Other  Colleges,  J. 

(S.)  Emerson 21 :  156 

Alumnae  Census,  1931 22:  408 

Alumnae    College,     How    about    an?     I. 

McL.  S.  23 23:  314 

—  decision  for 23:  434,  481 

—  announcement  of 24:  155 

—  faculty 24:  254 

—  President's  address  at  first 24:  349 

—  The  Story  as  Told  by  a  Student,   A. 

(M.)  Wright 24:  352 

—  Our   Second   Alumnae   College,    R.    R. 
Blodgett 25:  352 

—  a  husband's  view  of  the  alumnae  college  25:  431 
Alumnae  Council: 

February  meetings,  1930 21:  206,  333,  334 

1931 22:  193,  328 

1932 23:  198,  259 

1933 24:  183,  252,  253 

1934 25:  258,  290 

June  meetings.1930 21 :  501 

1931 22:  495 

1932 23:480 

—  history  of 22:259 

Alumnae  Frolic,  see  Alumnae  Assembly 

Alumnae  Fund,  statements  and  appeals.  .  21:  75 

205,  329,  500;  22:  70,  192,  324 

438,  473,  490;  23:  72,  193,  316,  432.  483 

24:  71,  182,  295,  391,  435;  25:  66,  178,  297,  432 

—  Pres.  Neilson  on 21 :  450 

—  letter  to 21:  487 

—  recommendations  of,  to  Trustees 21:  495 

—  history  of 22:  269,  271 

Alumnae  Office,  The,  F.  H.  Snow 25:  436 

—  expansion  of  accommodations 25:  437 

Alumnae  Parade,  Dress  Reform  and  the, 

H.  (P.)  Harris  and  others 23:  312 

Alumnae  publications,  see  Current  Publi- 
cations, Faculty  and  Alumnae 
Alumnae  Quarterly,  see  Smith  Alumnae 

Quarterly 
Alumnae  trustees.     See  Trustees,  Alumnae 
Alumnae  Week-End,   The.    1929,  T.   (P.) 

Rowell 21:  26 

—  1930,  S.  (H.)  Woodruff 22:  72 

—  1931,  G.  A 23:  75 

—  1932,  H.  H 24:  73 

—  1933 25:  62 

—  H.  (S.)  Ripperger  on 22:  262 

American  Alumni  Council;  meetings  of.  .  21:  504 

22:  71,  263;  24:  183.  438;  25:  179.  299 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
cooperates  with   Institute  of  Women's 

Professional  Relations 21:178 

—  fiftieth  birthday  of 22 :  263,  330 

—  article  on,  by  K.  McHale,  After  College, 
What? 25:  30 

—  The  General  Value  of  Membership  in, 

M.  E.  Woolley 25:  149 

See    also    International    Federation    of 
University  Women 
Ames  &  Dodge,  architects  of  several  S.  C. 

buildings 22:9 

Amherst  Masquers  in  Vienna 25:  33 

"Anchors  Aweigh,"  J.  H.  Caverno 25:  252 

Andaluza  [verse],  G.  (H.)  Conkling 21 :  142 

Anderson,   Paul   L.,   An  American  Father 

Attends  His  Daughter's  Commencement  25:  430 
Andrews.  Hannah  (Dunlop)  04,  see  Colt 
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Anslow.  Gladys  A.  14  (f).  sketch  of  Frank 

\.  Waterman 24:  365 

Applebee,  \li«.  and  field  hockey  at  S.  C.    22:  23 

Apprentice  teaching 25.61.  174 

Arbenz.  Mary  27,  dramatic  work  of 23:  26,  30 

Department  of.  21:  316;  24:  158;  25:  277,  420 
Irvon  Art  Gallery 

Art  at  Smith  ( lollege,  <  >.  W.  Larkin 25:  1 

Art  Workshop,  The,  M.  A.  Van  Kleeck.  .  .     21:  277 
Arteries  of  Education,  W.  E.  Hocking.  ...     21:  408 
Arvin,  Newton  (f),  his  biography  of  Haw- 
thorne. .  21:  70 

—  review  of  G.  (H.)  Conkling's  Witch  and 

Other  Poems 21:  199 

lation  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  found- 
ing of ...     22:263 

See  also  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women 
Athletic  Association,  organized  at  S.  C  .  .   22:  23 
Athletic  Association  Board,  tribute  to.  .  .  .     22:  25 
Athletic  field  at  S.  C.  (first),  gift  of 22:  23 

—  new 21:  195,  437;  23:  1 

Athletics,  notes  on 21:  55,  198,  319,  491 

22:  48,  181.  308,  483;  23:  61,  172,  303,  469 
24:  53.  161.  275.  428;  25:  56.  155,  280,  423 

—  The  Development  of  Athletics  at  Smith 
College,  D.  Ainsworth 22:  22 

dlso  Sports 

Atwater,  Helen  W.  97,  Uncle  Sam's  Pay 

Cuts 25:  173 

Aull.  Harriette  (f),  The  Broadening  Scope 
of  Outing  Club 24:  170 

Averv,  Elizabeth  (f),  In  Memoriam 21:  58 

Axtell.  A.  McC.  22,  see  Morris,  Ann  (Ax- 
tell) 


Bache-Wiig.  Sara  18.  and  others.  Directed 

Reading  for  the  Alumnae 21:  292 

Bacon,  Dorothy  C.  (f),  Banking  Policy  and 

the  Price  Level 25:  123 

Bacon,  Josephine  (Daskam)  98,  The  Con- 

>ns  of  an  Illiterate 21:  166 

Badgley.  Clara  (Bailey)  ex-08 23:  34 

Bailey.   C.   C.  ex-08.   see   Badgley,   Clara 

(Bailey) 
Baldwin,  Ruth  S.  (Bowles)  87,  resignation 

as  Trustee,  and  Pres.  Xeilson*s  tribute  to    23:  434 
Banking  Policy  and  the  Price  Level,  D.  C. 

Bacon 25:  123 

Barbara  Is  Borrowing,  A.  S.  O'Meara 23:  182 

Barber.  L.  99.  set  Hoblit.  Louise  (Barber) 
Barbour,  Amy  L.  91    (f).  "On  Wings  of 

Thought  She's  off  with  Reason  Fleet".  .     22:  397 
Farewell  to  Miss  Caverno 
Barnard,  Florence  ex-97,  Money  Manage- 
ment in  the  Schools 23:  279 

Barnes,  Harry  Elmer,  resigns 21:  317 

Barnes,  Walter  C.  (f),  sketch  of 23:  47 

Barney,  H.  Isabelle  (Williams)  (f),  sketch 

23:  409 

Barnhisel,  Ethel  (Betts)  02 23:  35 

Barnum,   Harriet    (Dey)    16,   prize  estab- 
lished in  memory  of 22:  439 

Barrangon,  Eloise  28,  appointed  assistant 

to  editor  of  Quarterly 22:  71 

—  A  Star  Cluster  in  the  Professional  Fir- 
mament       23:  26 

Barton,    M.    M.   88,   see   Foote,   Minerva 

-  Barton) 
Basinger,  Anne  L.  29,  Unpaid  Apprentices 

[in  teaching] 25:  61 

—  Why  Be  an  Elk? 25:  430 

Batik 21:  173 

Baumgarten.  Alma  98 23:  32 

Bayles,   E.    H.   21,   see   Ricketson.   Edith 

(Bayles) 
"Be  Still,   and    Know  that    I   am  God", 

W  24:  6 

r  1     irbank)  95,  honorary  D.Sc. 

25:  403 

B     29.   member  of  S.   C. 

21:  24 

lia,  her  portrait  of  A.  L.  Com- 

22:  9 

P    (f).  sketch  of 23:  47 

thy  29,  member  off  S.C.  String 

21:  24 

Bella  and  chimes 22 :  14 
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Benedict,    Suzan    R.    95,    In    Memoriam 

[Harriet  W.  Bigelow] 25:  426 

Benes,  Edouard 22 :  33 

Berenson,  S..  see  Abbott,  Senda  (Berenson) 
Best,  Flora  34,  illustrates  The  Note  Room 

24:  56, 173 
Betts,  E.  K.  02,  see  Barnhisel,  Ethel  (Betts)    23:  35 
Betts,   Nancy   K.   [pseudonym],   see   Barn- 
hisel, Ethel  (Betts) 

Bicycle  regulations  at  S.  C 22:  182 

Bigelow,  Harriet  W.  93  (f),  In  Memoriam, 

S.  R.  Benedict 25:  426 

Bigger  and  Better  Depressions,  E.  L.  D.  95     24:  66 

Biological  Society,  open  meeting  of 24:  284 

Birth  [verse],  L.  (T.)  Cheyney 21:  291 

Birthday  Party  of  S.  C,  1925 22:  271 

32 


267 


21:  28 


143 
403 


Bissell,  Eleanor  M.  97 23: 

Bixler,  Elizabeth  S.  22,  Nursing  as  a  Pro- 
fession for  College  Women 23: 

Bixler,  Julius  Seelye  (f),  a  "favorite  son" 
of  S.  C 

—  Professor  Gardiner's  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion   

—  A  Year's  Leave  of  Absence  Abroad .  .  . 

—  Religion  in  the  New  Curriculum 22:  59 

—  Ingersoll  lecturer  at  Harvard,  1931 22:  167 

—  Religion  for  Our  Children 24:  117 

Black  Hills,  S.  C.  summer  geological  trips 

in 22:  18;  23:  471;  24:  137;  25:  152 

Blake,  Eunice  Putnam  ex-25,  A  Day  with 

a  Publisher 22:  27 

Blake,  Mabelle  B.,  Personnel  Director,  ad- 
vice of,  to  freshmen 22:  175 

—  Teaching  College  Freshmen,  How  to  In- 
crease Their  Speed  in  Reading 25:  128 

Blake,  Marion  34,  The  Note  Room 

24:  173.  289;  25:  57 
Blanshard,    Frances    (Bradshaw)    16,    ap- 
pointed on  Quarterly  Board 21:  47 

—  Some  Current  Trends  in  Education  ....     23:  9 

—  Is  Your  Daughter  Ready  for  College?    24:  1 

—  Sketch  of,  as  nominee  for  Alumnae 
Trustee 25 :  296 

Bliss,  Florence  W.  18,  What  Price  Poverty?    23:  133 
Blodgert,  Ruth  R.  05,  Our  Second  Alum- 
nae College 25:  352 

Boardman,     Evelyn    31,    illustrates    The 

Note  Room 21 :  496 

Bogan,  Helen  (Dean)  07 23:  33 

Borgese,  Giuseppe  A.  (f),  sketch  of 24:  42 

—  Idyll  of  Northampton 24:  357 

Boston  Smith  Club,  The,  Waxes  Artistic,  I. 

(G).  Wales 23:  322 

Boswell,  Eleanore,  review  of  her  The  Res- 
toration Court  Stage 24:  69 

Boswell,  James,  finding  of  the  manuscript 
of  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides 22:  285 

Botsford,  Martha  26,  Smith  in  Geneva.  .  .     21:  21 

Bourke-White,  Margaret,  quoted,  on  Rus- 
sia      23: 

Bourland,  Caroline  B.  93,  Smith  College 
in  Spain 21: 

Bowman,  Mary  A.  32,  illustrates  The  Note 
Room 23 : 

Boyden,     Helen     (Childs)     04,     honorary 

L.H.D.  from  S.  C 25:  402 

Bradshaw,  F.  M.  16,  see  Blanshard,  Frances 
(Bradshaw) 

Bradshaw,  Margaret  R.  (f),  retirement  of 

22:  416,  423 

Bragdon,  Helen  33,  Senior  Dramatics.  ...     24:  283 

Branch,  Anna  Hempstead  97,  Sonnets  from 

a  Lock  Box,  1 21:  153 

—  Poetry  at  A  Century  of  Progress 24:  263 

—  honorary  A.M.  from  S.  C 25:  402 

Branch,   Leonora   14,   review  of  her  The 

Training  of  Literary  Judgment 22:  489 

—  The  Movies  and  an  Enlightened  Minor- 
ity      25:  143 

Brewster,  Margaret  L.  32  (f).  As  the  Stu- 
dent Sees  It  [musical  study] 25:  244 

Bridesmaids  for  Junior  Ushers?  A.  A 21:  488 

—  [Reply],  by  E.  B.  28 22 :  40 

Brief,  A,  for  Sentimentality,  by  Elspeth 

[B.  (MacD.)  O'Halloran] 23:  6 

Brooks.  Ruth  W.  ex-21,  see  Calkins,  Ruth 

(Brooks) 
Brown,    L.    B.    16,    see    Hollister,    Louise 

(Brown) 


152 


266 


307 
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Browne.  Nancy  S.  (Chapman) 21:  40 

Browne,  Nina  E.  82,  Our  Written  Words. 

[Alumnae  publications] 21 :  40 

—  tribute  to  her  work 2 1 :  45 

—  honorary  Litt.D.  from  S.  C 21:  461 

Brundage,  Laura  A.  31,  Night  Life  at  a 

Bar-B-Q 24:  29 

Budget  [verse],  by  Elsbeth,  error  for  Els- 

peth  [B.  (MacD.)  OHalloran] 21:  28 

Buildings,  new 21:  437 

—  needed 21:  438;  23:  4,  395 

See    also    Dormitories;     Housing;    and 

names  of  buildings 
Bulletin  Board  (General  college  news,  com- 
piled successively  by  R.  Millar,  M.  Gif- 
ford.  M.  Ward.  A.   B.  Carr.  B.  Alster- 

lund.  W.  Fell.  M.  L.  Eldred) 21 :  52.  194 

315;  489;  22:  45,  177,  303,  481;  23:  60,  168 
299,  467;  24:  51,  158,  271 
426;  25:  53,  152,  277.  420 

Burck,  Phila  (Johnson)  04 23:  33 

Burnett.  Edith  (f).  The  Dance  Group.  .  .  21:  181 
Burney,  Charles,  his  History  of  Music.  .  .  22:  139 
Burpee,  Carolyn  M.  08,  acknowledgment 

to 22:  134 

Burt,  E.  C.  ex-00,  see  Procter,  Elizabeth 
(Burt) 

Burt,  Margaret  A.  12 23:  149 

Burton,  J.  ex-33,  see  Cline,  Jane  (Burton) 
Burton,  Marion  LeRoy,  second  President 
of  S.  C 22:  132 

—  and  college  finances 22:  269 

Burton,  Mrs.  Marion  LeRoy,  second  mar- 
riage of 25 :  422 

Burton  Fellowship  Fund 21 :  503 

Burton  Memorial  Fund.  See  Burton  Fel- 
lowship Fund 
Butler,  Jessie   (Haver)   09,  A   Holiday  in 

England 21:  296 

C 

Cable,  Mrs.  George  W.,  gift  of.  to  S.  C.  .  .  24:  382 

Cahoon,  Jean  C.  11,  In  Memoriam 22:  142 

—  Faculty  minute  on 22 :  1 75 

Calhoun,  Dorothy  (Donnell)  09 23:  34 

Calkins,   Ruth   (Brooks)    ex-21,    notes  on 

her  Cross  Word  Puzzle  Books 24:  181;  25:  65 

Cambridge  School  of  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture,  and  Smith  Col- 
lege, L.  Leland 25:  26 

—  an  integral  part  of  S.  C 25:  377 

Campus,  The,  in  Summer,  D.  A.  Fay,  and 

R.  Hill 21:  12 

Candle  Lighting  Service 21 :  4,5 

Capen,  J.  E.  05,  see  Lapham,  Edna  (Capen) 
Carlile,   Dorothea  ex-22,   chime  given  in 

memory  of 22:  14 

Carnegie  Corporation,  grant  from 21 :  25 

Carr,  Anna  B.  33,  compiles  Bulletin  Board 

22:303, 481;  23: 60. 168 
Carroll,  Edith   (Frost)   27,  A  Glimpse  of 

Royalty 25:  291 

Cather,  Willa  S.,  honorary  L.H.D.  from 

S.  C 24:  407 

Catt,  Carrie  Chapman,  and  the  Suffrage 

Jubilee  Congress 21:  50 

Caverno,  Julia  H.  87  (f),  farewell  faculty 

dinner  to 22 :  397 

—  retirement  of 22:  416 

—  Pres.  Neilson's  tribute  to 22:  423 

—  alumnae  luncheon  to 22 :  449 

—  quoted,  on  the  soul  of  S.  C 22:  454 

—  Professor  Emeritus 22:  484 

—  Julia  Clark  and  the  Flood  in  China.  .  .  23:  140 

—  Miss  Caverno  Enters  College  Hall.  ...  24:  55 

—  review  of  Emma  G.  Sterne's  Amarantha 

Gay.  M.D 25:  64 

—  "Anchors  Aweigh  " 25:  252 

Century   of   Progress,    Poetry   at,    A.    H. 

Branch 24:  263 

—  Smith  College  at 24:  360;  25:  56,  68.  300 

Cezanne,  Paul,  landscape  of,  acquired  ....  23:  181 

Chandler,  Florence  (McArdle),  tribute  to  22:  26 
Chapel,  student  mass  meeting  votes  on.  21:  55,  322 

—  Student  Government  vote  on 22:  309 

—  demand  for  new  building 23:  402 

—  Chapel  Notes  (or  Talks"  22:  57.  172.  298;  23:  41 

175.  294;  24:  59.  166.  281.  425;  25:  44,  162,  288 
See  also  Last  Chapel;  Student  Assembly 
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Charles  I.  King  of  England,  last  night  of .  .  22:  31 

Charm  [the  magazine) 21:31.32 

—  gives  college  teas 21:33 

Chase.   Mary   E.   (f).  speaks  at  Alumnae 

Weed-End 21:27 

—  Minorities  in  College 21:  161 

—  wins  prize  for  best  short  story 21 :  322 

—  review  of  E.  S.  Ducketts  Latin  writers 

of  the  Fifth  Century 22:  189 

—  review    of    J.    (D.)    Bacon's    Luck    of 
Lowry 23:  70 

—  Life  in  Books 24:  235 

Cheever.  Louisa  S.   90  (f),   retirement   of 

25:  371.  377.  429 
Chenery.  Margaret  (Miller)   10.  review  of 

Mrs.  Curtis  Child  Psychology 22:  321 

Cheyney.  Lucia  (Trent)    19.   Birth  [verse]  21:291 

Child  study 21:  267;  23:  263 

Chinese  Fantasy  [rerse],  C.  L.  Walther.  .  .  24:  266 

Church.  Virginia  (Frame)  99 23:  35 

Churchill.  Alfred  V.  (f).  A  Great  Claude 

for  Smith  College 23:  180 

—  sketch  of 23:  408 

Clark,  Eleanor  (Linton)  09,  work  of 25:  257 

Clark,    Gifford    F.    12,    sketch    of    E.    H. 

Mensel 24:  366 

Clark,  Grace  (Greene)  82 23:  32 

Clark,  Julia  A.  10,  and  the  flood  in  China  23:  140 
Clark,  Julia  (Bourland)  05,  A  Puppet-and- 

a-Half 25:  145 

Clark,  Juliet  (Staunton)  15,  Don't  Forget 

That  Bids  Are  Low 23:  190 

Clarke,    Elizabeth    (Lawrence)    83,    Why 

Did  You  Come  to  College? 21 :  487 

—  promotes  physical  education  at  S.  C. .  .  22:  22 
Clarke.     Elizabeth     L.      16.,     Inspecting 

Potatoes 22 :  34 

Clarke.  Mary  E.  (f),  Exchange  of  Students 

with  Foreign  Countries 21:  71 

22:  61;  23:  52;  24:  63 

—  review  of  her  A  Study  in  the  Logic  of 

Value 21:  323 

Clarke,  Samuel  F.  (f),  introduces  tennis  at 

S.  C 22:  265 

Class  attendance,  rules  for 22:  301 

Nineteen  Five's  Exhibit  [1930] 21 :  469 

Nineteen  Twenty  after  Ten  Years 21:  470 

Nineteen  Thirty-One  Following  Through  22:  42 

Nineteen  Thirty- Four  Comes  to  Town  22:  43 
Nineteen     Six's     Garden     of     Hobbies 

[exhibition,  1931] 22:  455 

health  habits  of  1931 22:479 

The  Curtain  Rises  on  1935 23:  45 

statistics  of  1932 24:  15  7 

See  also  Reunion 
Claude  Lorrain,  landscape  of,  acquired.  .  .  23:  180 
Clay.  Elizabeth  (Fished  92.  letter  from...  23:  157 
Clearing  House.  The,  proposed  new  adver- 
tising plan  of  the  Quarterly 21 :  192 

Cline.   Jane   (Burton)   ex-33,   note  about, 

and  poem  to 2 1 :  63 

—  marriage  of 21:427 

Closson,  Grace  (Gallaudet)  ex-86 22:  12 

Closson,    William    Baxter,    paintings    of, 

at  S.  C 22:  12 

—  article  on,  bv  A.  J.  Philpott 22 :  145 

Cloud.  Teresa  ex-99 23:  33 

Clubhouse  for  students 21:  52 

—  need  for  new 23 :  400 

Cobb.  Harriet  R.  89  (f),  retirement  of  22:  416.  423 

Cobble.  Alice  (D.i  31,  letter  from 24:  294 

Coggeshall.   Mary,   and   Jeannette  Jukes. 

interior  decorators  of  Mandelle  Quad- 
rangle    22:10 

—  vote  of  trustees  concerning. 

Coit.  Stanton,  and  social  settlement  work  22:  2  74 
Coley,      Maiy      H.      23,      "Everybody's 

Florence  Snow"  [verse] 23:  381 

College  entrance  requirements 24:  13,  392 

—  Junior  Selections  Method 24:  19 

—  Present  Policies  of  College  Admission. 

M.  H.  Nicolson 24:  247 

—  New  plans    . 25 :  38 

College  fees,  increase  in 22:  133,  301 

College  Girl,  The,  in  the  Home,  M.  R.  R. 

Ramer 24:  362 

Ivy  Day  Speech.  1933 
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College  government 21 :  397 

College  Hall,  renovation  of 24:  55 

College  Luncheon.  A.  S.  Frankforter 21:  294 

Museum  Tin-,  J.  Abbott 25:  10 

College  Notebook,  A  [verse],  V.  A.  Storey.  22:  277 

College  Settlement  Movement    22:  273 

..  0  Art  Workshop 
College  Women   in   the   World   of   Work. 

C.  G.  Woodhouse 24:  129 

College  Women's  Auxiliary    21:279 

Colleges,  American,  how  financed 22:  267 

Collin,  Louise  P.  05,  two  statements  about 

advertising  in  the  Quarterly.  ..  .21:  51,  21,  192 

—  retires  from  Alumnae  Office 23:  477 

Collins.  Robert  F.  (f ),  Smith  College  in  the 

Black  Hills 22:  18 

Colt,  Hannah  (Dunlop)  Andrews  04,  and 

theS.  C.  R.  U 22:  269.  275 

Coman,    Martha,    appointed    Director   of 

Publicity  for  S.  C 21 :  43 

—  Faith,  Hope,  and  Parity  for  the  Seven 
Colleges 21:  146 

Commencement:  1930 21:  331,  428 

1931 22:  417,451 

1932 23:  412 

1933 24:  377 

1934 25:  374 

—  A  father's  view  of 25 :  430 

—  customs  criticized 25:  430;  25:  431 

Commencement  speakers: 

1<;30,  William  E.  Hocking 21 :  408,  460 

1931,  Norman  Thomas 22:  401,  451 

1932,  Ralph  Barton  Perry 23:  382 

1933,  Alanson  B.  Houghton 24:  369 

1934,  Christian  Gauss 25:  361 

Commerce  and  C-lture,  W.  Orton 23:  269 

Comstock,  Ada  L.  97,  President  of  Rad- 

cliffe  College, appointed  delegate  to  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  Confer- 
ence, 1929,  but  declines 21 :  34 

—  later  appointments.  .  .     23:  40;  23:  163 

—  Why    Give    Us    [women's    colleges]    a 
Hearing? 21:  150 

Speech    at    Seven    Colleges    dinner, 
New  York,  November,  1929 

—  on  National  Commission  on  Law  Ob- 
servance and  Enforcement 21:  184 

—  house  named  for 22:  9 

—  position  on  suffrage 22:  275 

—  There  Was  a  Conference  in  China 23:  163 

—  elected  Trustee 23:  434,  471 

Comstock  House 22 :  134 

Cone,  Kate  (Morris)  79,  In  Memoriam..  .  21:  204 

Confederation  International  des  Etudiants  21:  22 
Conference   on    the   Cause   and    Cure   of 

War,  Smith  at 24:  186 

Confessions,  The,  of  an  Illiterate,  J.  (D.) 

Bacon 21:  166 

Conkling,  Grace  (Hazard)  99  (f),  Andaluza 

[verse] 21:  142 

—  Record  [terse] 21 :  407 

—  review  of  her  Witch  and  Other  Poems  21:  199 

—  honorary  A.M.  from  S.  C 21 :  462 

Connecticut     Valley     Student     Scientific 

Conference 25 :  276 

Converse,  Clara  A.  83,  honored  by  Em- 
peror of  Japan 21:  184 

Cook,  Ellen  P.  93  (f),  retirement  of.  .  .22:  416,  422 
Coolidge,  Calvin,  on  thrift 23:  279 

—  memorial  tributes  to 24:  163,  427 

Coolidge,  Cora  H.  92,  In  Memoriam 24:  302 

Cooperative  Bureau  for  Women  Teachers, 

work  of 21:  276 

Cooperative  houses,  S.  C 24:  271;  22:  133 

Cooperative  School  for  Student  Teachers 

25: 266,  267 
"Coordinating"  Husband,  Confessions  of 

\non.] 21:  29 

—  Reply  to.  by  O.  Tead 21 :  169 

M      i.er-in-Law,  The.  H.S.  E.  21:193 
ating  Wife,  Confessions  of  a,  by 

!  tiailluuoned  Feminist 21:  192 

ett,  Alta  (Smith)  08,  elected  trustee 

for  ten  years 22:  33 

23:  143 

il  of  Industrial  Studies 23:  471 

as,   Blizabet  13,   Step- 

Ihead  from  the  Mauve  Decade.  .  .  25:  28 

:•  Jobs  for  Women 25:  137 
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Cowper,  William,  quoted,  on  air-travel.  .  .  21:  286 
Craig,  Gordon,  on  women  in  the  theater..  22:  135 
Crane,    Penelope  30,   at  Alumnae  Week- 
End  luncheon,  speaks  for  undergraduates  21:  27 
Crawford,  Cheryl  A.  25,  theatrical  work  of 

23:  26,  28 
Crawford,  Ruth  W.  (f),  review  of  M.  H. 

Johnson's  The  Dean  in  the  High  School  21:  42 

—  The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 25:  38 

On  entrance  requirements 
Crim,  Annie  J.  09,  see  Leavenworth,  Annie 
(Crim) 

Crispin,  Angela  (Shipman)  08 23:  33 

Crook,  Margaret  B.  (f),  The  Irving  Wood 

Oriental  Collection 21 :  199 

Crowdy,  Dame  Rachel 21 :  23 

Crydenwise,     D.     G.     22,     see     Lindsay, 

Dorothy  (Crydenwise) 
Cups,  competitive,  awards  of  1930.  .  .  .21:  331,  464 

1931 22:448 

1932 23:441 

1933 24:401 

1934 25:399 

Current  Publications,  Faculty  and  Alum- 
nae: lists  and  notes 21:  41,  54,  183,  197,  308 

319,  415,  491;  22:  67,  188,320,488;  23:  69,  194 
317,  411 ; 24:  68.  180,  290,  436;  25: 63, 175, 293, 438 
Curriculum  of  S.  C 21:  64 

—  Whither  the  Curriculum?  A  summary 

of  talks  by  Dean  Nicolson 22:  160 

—  interdepartmental  majors 23:  153 

Curti,   Margaret  Wooster,  review  of  her 

Child  Psychology 22:  321 

Curti,  Merle  E.  (f),  review  of  the  Conway 

Letters,  as  edited  by  M.  H.  Nicholson  22:  68 

—  Many  Thanks  for  the  Books 23:  191 

Curtis,  Mary  I.  03,  Smith  in  Chicago.  ...  24:  239 

—  prize  received  for  above  article 24:  361 

Curtiss,  Mina  (Kirstein)  18  (f),  resigns  25:  377,  429 

Cutler,  Anna  A.  85  (f),  retirement  of .  .  .  .  21:  425 

D 

D.,  E.  L.  95,  Why  Send  Our  Daughters  to 

Smith  College? 21 :  48 

Damon,  Elizabeth  (Perry)  ex- 19,  at  Sophia 

Smith  Homestead 21:  331;  22:  71 

Dancing,  as  an  art,  at  S.  C 21:  181 

Daughters  [verse]  F.  (D.)  Gifford 25:  366 

Daughters  of    the   American   Revolution, 

National  Society,  work  of 25:  256 

Davis,  Fannie  S.  04,  see  Gifford.  Fannie 

(Davis) 
Davison,    Constance    (La    M.)    30,    The 

Yosemite  Becomes  a  Schoolroom 24:  11 

Dawes,  Anna  L.,  Miss  Anna  Dawes  Turns 

Back  the  Clock 22:  281 

A  trustee's  memories 
Day,    Elizabeth    (Lewis)    95,    Progressive 

Methods  in  the  Secondary  School 23:  23 

—  Driven  out  of  Eden 24:  292 

Day,  A,  with  a  Publisher,  E.  P.  Blake    .  .     22:  27 

Women's    work    in    the    publishing 
business 

Day  School  at  S.  C 23:  393 

Dean,  H.  M.  07,  see  Bogan,  Helen  (Dean) 

Dean's  list  1929 21:  55 

1930 22:  47,  58 

1931 23:63 

1932 24:  54 

1933 25:  56 

Deane,    Sidney    N.    (f),    Random    Notes 

from  Greece 24:  9 

—  review  of  W.   A.   Orton's  America   in 
Search  of  Culture 25:  64 

Death  Valley,  a  trip  to 23:  145 

Debates,  intercollegiate:  S.  C.  vs.  Amherst 

22:  181;  24:  274 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Bates 24:  274 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Brown 22:  308;  25:  281 

—  S.  C.  VS.  Columbia    .  .  .21:  321;  22:  308;  24:  274 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Dartmouth 21 :  321;  23:  303 

24:  275;  25:  283 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Harvard 23:  303;  25:  281 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Lafayette 23:  303;  24:  161,  274 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Mount  Holyoke 23:  303;  25:  156 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Oriel  College,  Oxford 24:  53 

.  Princeton 23:  303;  25,  281,  283 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Scottish  Universities 22:  181 

—  S.  C  VS.  Springfield 22:  181 
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—  S.  C.  vs.  University  of  Pa 24:  274 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Vassar 23:  303 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Wesleyan 24:  274 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Williams 22:  308;  24:  161;  25:  281 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Yale 22:  308;  25:  281 

Debating  Union 21:  321;  22:  48;  23:  179 

De   Forest,   Charlotte   B.   01,   honored   in 

Japan 21:  35 

De  Forest,  Lee,  on  radio  programs 23:  270 

De  Gallaix.  Gertrude  (Gundlach)  27,  The 

Smith  College  Club  of  Paris 24:  299 

Degrees  conferred  in  due  course,  1930.  .  .  21:  493 

1931...  22:478 

1932...  23:467 

1933...  24:424 

1934...  25:424 

Degrees,  honorary,  recipients  of 21:  461 

22:  452;  23:  446;  24:  407;  25:  402 
[Democracy  and  present  conditions  in  the 

United  States],  A.  B.  Houghton 24:  369 

Democracy  in  Smith  College,  Pres.  Neilson 

on 22:  58;  23:  256 

Departments  of  Instruction,  at  S.  C,  see 

Geology,  Music,  etc. 
Depression,  The,  and  effect  on  S.  C.  [1931], 

W.  A.  Neilson 23:  3 

Dewey  House,  early  college  life  in 22:  131 

Digging  in  the  Southwest,  A.  (A.)  Morris  24:  255 

Dimnet,  Abbe  Ernest,  Rue  de  Chevreuse  24:  185 
Directed    Reading   for    the   Alumnae,    B. 

Mitchell,  and  others 21:  292 

Disarmament  Conference  [Geneva,  1932], 

The  Prospects  of  the,  L.  P.  Morgan.  .  .  23:  161 

—  At  the  Disarmament  Conference,  L.  P. 
Morgan 23:  285 

Disillusioned    Feminist    on    Coordinating 

Wives 21 :  192 

Dixon,  Mary  N.  17,  Garden  Backgrounds     21:  280 
Djojodipoero,  Radan  Mas  Ario,  E.  Telling    24:  26 
Dog.  The,  Has  His  Day,  E.  (R.)   Martin    22:  163 

On  dogs  as  a  business 
Domesticated     Airplane,     The,     E.     (C.) 

Lapham 21:  290 

Donnell,  Dorothy  09,  see  Calhoun,  Doro- 
thy (Donnell) 

Donnell,  Rachel  E.  10 23:  34 

Dormitories,  second  quadrangle 21:  12,  71 

—  need  of  replacing  small  frame  houses  .  .     21 :  452 

—  sound-proof  ceilings 21 :  495 

Dormitories,  The  Newest,  H.  (B.)  Ford.  .     22:  9 

—  Houses,  The,  That  Smith  Built,  L.  (L.) 

Scales 22:  131 

—  Need  of  more 23 :  397 

See  also  Housing;  Off-campus  houses 

Dorothea  Carlile  Chime,  The,  A.  T.  Jones    22:  14 
Douglas,   Dorothy   W.    (f).   The   Govern- 
ment,   the    Farmer,    and    the    Unem- 
ployed      25:  119 

Dramatic  Association,  invitation  of 21:  74 

Dramatics.  ...  21 :  198,  321,  492;  22:  180,  308,  483 
23:  303,  469;  24: 160, 275,  428;  25: 56. 156,  283.  423 
Dramatics,  Senior: 

1930,  The  Would-Be  Gentleman 21:  322.  433 

1931,  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  .  .  .22:  301.  419,  475 

1932,  Tom  Thumb  the  Great 23:  298,  415 

1933,  Scenes  from  Henry  IV,  and  The 

Merry  Wives 24:  283,  378 

1934,  The  Bacchae 25:  156,  287,  377.  381 

—  Third  Performance.  A.   S.  A.  Eliot.  Jr..     24:  179 
Dress  Reform  and  the  Alumnae  Parade,  by 

members  of  Class  of  1924 23:  312 

Dresses  [verse],  D.  K.  Aldis 22:  29 

Driven  Out  of  Eden,  E.  (L.)  Day 24:  292 

Drypoint    and    Pencil.    Portraits    in.    E. 

Telling 22:  152 

Duckett,  Eleanor  Shipley  (f),  review  of  her 

Latin  Writers  of  the  Fifth  Century    ...     22:  189 
Duke,   John   (f),   and   others,   All   in   the 

Day's  Work 25 :  239 

On  the  courses  in  music  at  S.  C. 
Dunlop,    Hannah    04.    see   Colt,    Hannah 

(Dunlop)  Andrews 
Dunn.  Esther  C.  (f),  review  of  E.  Boswell's 

The  Restoration  Court  Stage 24:  69 

—  Reading  for  Pleasure 25:  158 

E 

E.,  H.  S.  01,  The  Coordinating  Mother-in- 

Law 21:  193 
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Earning  and  Spending.  M.  E.  Mensel    ...     21:  16 
Eaton.  Alice,  and   the  Confederation   In- 
ternational des  EtudianU  .  21:22 

Editorial  We,  The,  K.  Gauss 21:31 

Edman,  Alice  (Gould)   23.  Smith  College 

Moves  out  of  the  Classroom 25:  273 

Education,    Department    of,    facilities   for 

child  study 23:  264 

Education,  Some  Current   Trends  in,    F. 

(B.)  Blanshard 23:  9 

—  Progressive  Methods  in  the  Secondary 
School.  E.  (L.)  Day 23:  23 

—  Now  to  Conscript  the  Parents,  L.  Oak    23:  135 
Eldred,    Mary    L.    36,    compiles    Bulletin 

Board 25:  277 

Elections  (student)  .  .  .21:  55,  198,  321,  492;  22:  48 

182,  311,  483;  23: 172,  304,  470 

24:  53,  161,  277,  429;  25:  157,  283 

Elective   system   and    prescribed   courses, 

balance  between,  in  S.  C.  curriculum.  .     22:  160 

Elfring,    Elsie    E.    34,    an   entrance    prize 

winner 22 :  43 

Eliot,  Samuel  A.  Jr..  A  Third  Performance 

for  Senior  Dramatics 24:  179 

Elspeth,  also  Elsbeth  (error)  [pseudonym], 
see  O'Halloran,  Beth  (MacDuffie) 

Emerson,  Josephine  (Sewall)  97,  Alumnae 

Homes  in  Other  Colleges 21:  156 

Endowments  of  men's  and  women's  col- 
leges compared 22:  157 

"Everybody's  Florence  Snow"  [verse]  M. 

H.  Coley 23:  381 

Exchange  of  Students  with  Foreign  Coun- 
tries  21:  71;  22:  61;  23:  52;  24:  63;  25:  46 

Exchange  teaching 21 :  302 

Expectation,  The,  of  Violence,  N.  Thomas    22:  401 

Experimental  Education,  Help  Wanted  in, 

E.  A.  Irwin 25 :  266 

F 

Faculty:  appointments.  1929 21:  53.  71 

1930 22:  47 

1931 23:  47 

1932.  .23:  418.  471;  24:  42 
1933 24:  281.  283 

—  promotions 22:  48.  303;  23:  306;  25:  287 

—  resignations  1930 21:  436.  495 

1931 22:  416 

1932 23:  406,  417 

1933 24:  365.  380 

1934 25:  287.  377 

Set  also  Our  Faculty  Friends 

—  housing  of 23:  400 

—  In  Memoriam  Elizabeth  Avery 21 :  58 

—  In    Memoriam    [Harriet    W.    Bigelow], 

S.  Benedict 25:  426 

—  In  Memoriam  Jean  Clark  Cahoon    .22:  142,  175 

—  In  Memoriam  [Margaret   E.  Macgreg- 

or],  J.  S.  Wilson 24:  50 

—  In  Memoriam  [Blanche  Mitchell] 25:  157 

—  In  Memoriam  Henry  M.  Tyler,  J.   H. 
Caverno 23 :  50 

—  pensions,  action  of  Trustees  on  21:451 

—  publications   of,    see   Current    Publica- 
tions, Faculty  and  Alumnae 

Faith  [verse],  A.  B.  McConnell 24:266 

Faith,    Hope,   and    Parity   for    the   Seven 

Colleges,  M.  Coman 21:  146 

Farrand,  M.  L.   14,  see  Thorp,   Margaret 

(Far  rand) 
Fast,    Louisa    K.    98,    Suffrage    Has    Its 

Jubilee  Congress 21 :  50 

Fay.    Dorothy    A.    27,    member   of   S.    C. 

String  Quartet 21:24.28 

—  and  R.  Hill  30,  The  Campus  in  Summer    21:12 
Fay,   Sidney    B..   Washington's    Birthday 

speaker.  1930 21:  316 

Fees  at  S.  C.  and  other  colleges  22:  301 

Fell.     Winifred     35.     compiles      Bulletin 

Board 24:  271 

Fellowships,  need  of 

Fesler.  Caroline  (Marmon)  00,  Concerning    25:  248 

Our  Organ 23:  133 

Finance  for  women 

Fine,  J.  G.  83,  see  Spahr.  Jean  (Fine) 
Fisher,    E.    C.    92.    see    Clay,    Elizabeth 

-her) 
Fisher,     Edith    W.    ex-01,    The    Original 

Thread  and  Needle  Shop 25;  31 
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"Flornlna,   Importers,"  L.  (B.)  Hollister 

21:  16;  23:  33 

Plory,  Florence  'Oilman)  23.  and  Smith  in 

23:  156 
I|.,m,.    '     Riftlej  I  86,  Aires  of  Roses    22:  287 

Minerva  I  Barton)  H« 23:  33 

Mai  I)    I  »  Ilalloran    .  .     24:  188 
Port,  BUM     99,   The    Newest 

Dormitories 22:9 

—  work  of,  for  Alumnae  Fund 22:  271 

—  anecdote  oi  the  S.C.R.U 22:  276 

—  elected  vice-president  of  Trustees  and 
appointed  to  special  work 22:  400 

—  Return  of  a  Native 23:  129 

e  Trustees  Look  at  the  Future 23:  389 

—  Spring  Comes  to  the  Library 23:  291 

—  "Squaring  the  Circle" 24:  233 

—  Trana-Mii  25:  171 

Foreign  Service,  Smith  alumnae  and. .  .21:  306,  427 

a    Students,   see   Exchange  of  Stu- 
dents with  Foreign  Countries 
Forty  Years.  The  [verse],  E.  (C.)  Morrow.      23:  144 
Fosdick,  Dorothy  34,  Passing  through  the 
(,ates:    Impressions    of    the    Freshman 
Conference 22:  5 

—  The  Undergraduate  Looks  at  the 
luture 25:  159 

Fosdick,  Harry  Emerson,  Religious  Life  at 

Smith 23:253 

—  talk  before  Student  Assembly 24:  280 

—  invocation.  Commencement,  1933 24:  405 

Foster,  Elizabeth  A.  (f) 21:  266 

—  with  students  in  Spain 22 :  20,  2 1 

—  The  First  Junior  Year  in  Spain 23:  37 

r,  Mary  Louise  91  (f) 21:  266 

—  sketch  of.  J.  L.  Hastings 24:  367 

—  Pres.  Neilson's  tribute  .o 24:  381 

Four  Million  Dollar  Fund 22:  269 

Fox,  Dixon  Ryan,  Washington's  Birthday 

speaker.  1932 23:  301 

Fragment,  A,  of  Smith's  Odyssey,  M.  A. 

Irantz 21:  299 

Frame,   V.   W.   99.   see   Church,   Virginia 

(Frame) 
Frankforter,  Alice  S.  20.  College  Luncheon    21:  294 
Frankfurter,  Felix,  Washington's  Birthday 

speaker.  1933 24:  273,  287 

Franklin,   Laura   I.   P.  98,   Paints  and  a 

Tent 23:  145 

bievement  [verse] 23:  152 

Franklin.  Ruth  B.  '85,  Shall  We  Leave  the 

Flowers  in  the  Field  or  —  ? 24:  293 

On  limiting  college  to  the  able 
Frantz,    Mary    A.    24,    A    Fragment    of 

Smith's  Odyssey 21:  299 

Travels  in  Greece 
Freile,     Aleta,     28,     dramatic     work     of 

23:  26.  30;  25:  35 
French.  Elizabeth  C.  32.  Religion  37 .  .  .   .     23:  293 
French,  Ruth  H.  02,  President  of  Alumnae 

-K-iation 21:  27 

What  Is  a  Perfect  Smith  club? 21:78 

—  sketch  of,  as  nominee  for  Alumnae 
Trustee 25:  296 

—  An  Invitation  to  the  Alumnae  of  Smitli 
(  i. liege  [to  fiftieth  anniversary  celebra- 
tion)      22:  129 

Freshman,  A,  Comes  to  Smith  [film  for 

renting] 25:  179 

Freshman  i  lass,  statistics,  1929 21:  56 

L930 22:43 

L931 23:45 

1932 24:48 

1933 25:39 

—  series  of  talks  for 22:175 

tendance  at  classes 22:  301 

Freshman  Conference,  The  [1929],  K.  L. 

Richards.  .  21:4 

through  the  Gates  [1930],  D. 

dick 22:  5 

■  Arrival  of  the  Vanguard  M931] .. ,    23:43 
ns  for  choosing  5.  C. ..  .      21:58 
Dorothj     I  home)  u.  The  In- 
v.    du  a     Professional   Rela- 

21:  177 

<; 

rchihald  V.,  elected  trustee  of 
S.  L 21:  23 
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Galbraith.  Helen  (Mcintosh)  ex-01 21:  23,  71 

Gallagher,  Hera  S.  14 23:  149 

Game,  A,  of  Fifty-Fifty  [Anon.] 21:  313 

( )n  women's  work  and  responsibilities 

Ganong,  William  F.  (f),  sketch  of 23:  407 

Garden,  The,  or  the  Field?  M.  E.   Ray- 
mond      24:  122 

On  "non-college  material" 

Garden  Backgrounds,  M.  N.  Dixon 21:  280 

Garden    of    Hobbies,    Nineteen   Six's,    D. 

(C.)  Lindsay 22 :  455 

An  arts  and  crafts  exhibition,  1931 
Gardiner,    Harry    N.,    his    philosophy    of 

religion,  J.  S.  Bixler 21:  143 

Garrison,  Lloyd,  on  education  of  women..     24:  138 
Garrison,  Mabel,  appointed  on  faculty.  .  .     24:  283 
Gauss,     Christian,     Commencement    Ad- 
dress, 1934 25:  361 

Gauss.  Katherine  24.  The  Editorial  We..  .     21:  31 
Geneva — the  City  of  Calvinism  and   In- 
ternationalism, H.  Kirkpatrick 23:  159 

Geneva    School    of    International    Study, 

Smith  students  and  alumnae  at 21:21 

Genung,    Elizabeth    F.    (f),    Interdepart- 
mental Majors  at  Smith 23:  153 

Geology,  Department  of,  field  work  22:  18;  23:  471 
24:  137;  25:  422 

needs  building 23:5 

Gerard,   Margaret   (Linley)    25,   stage  di- 
rector for  Rodelinda 22 :  407 

—  theatrical  work  of 23:  26,  28 

Gering,    Dorothy    (Libaire)    25,   dramatic 

work  of 23:  26,  29 

Gifford,    Fannie    (Davis)    04,    Daughters 

[verse] 25 :  366 

—  Husbands  and  Sons  [verse] 25:  366 

Gifford,  Marian  B.  31,  compiles  Bulletin 

Board 21:  315,  489 

Gifts  to  S.  C.  1929-30 21:  435,  495 

1930-31 22:422 

1931-32 23:  418 

1932-33 24:381 

1933-34 25:376 

Gilchiist,  Marie  E.  16,  resigns  from  quar- 
terly Board 21 :  47 

—  Observation  [verse] 23:  258 

—  Single  and  Blessed  [verse] 23:  266 

Gildersleeve,  Virginia  C,  on  publicity  for 

women's  colleges 2 1 :  149 

Gilman,    F.    K.    23,    see   Flory,    Florence 

(Gilman) 

Ginling  College 22:  275.  449;  25:  400 

Glimpse.  A,  of  Royalty.  E.  (F.)  Carroll  .  .     25:  291 
Gogorza,   Maitland  de   (f),  Creative  Art 

Among  the  Students 25:  6 

—  Wilder  House  bookplate  designed  by .  .     23:  132 

Golden  Mean,  The,  L.  (L.)  Scales 25:  259 

Gould,  A.  R.  23,  see  Edman.  Alice  (Gould) 

Gould,  Harriet  S.  ex-15 23:  34 

Government  of  S.  C,  Pres.  Neilson  on  .  ...     21:  10 
Goya,  Francisco,  self-portrait  of,  acquired 

by  S.  C 22:  183 

Graduate,  The,  Grows  up,  H.  (S.)  Ripper- 

ger 22:  393 

Graduate    students    of    S.    C.    studying 

abroad 21 :  74 

Graduate  Study  Fund 21:  440 

Graduating    Members    of    the    Faculty, 

The,  1931 22:  416 

"Granddaughters"  of  S.C.  (lists)  .  .21:  59;  22:  49 
23:  55;  24:  43;  25:  48 

—  correction 22:  182 

Grant,  Rev.  Elihu,  gives  Oriental  antiqui- 
ties to  S.  C 21:  199,  494 

Greece,  Random  Notes  from,  S.  N.  Deane    24:  9 
Greek    Play    [1934],    Impressions   of   the, 

C.  B.  Gulick 25:  359 

Greene,    G.    M.    82,    see    Clark,    Grace 

(Greene) 
Greene,  Helen  F.  91,  The  Five  Wills  of 

Sophia  Smith 24:  245 

Greene,  Louisa  (Dickinson),  wife  of  Rev. 

John  M..  S.  C.'s  indebtedness  to 22:  131 

Guilloton,  Vincent,  M.  le  President  fait  une 

visite  aux  Juniors 22:  316 

Gulick,    Charles    B.,    Impressions   of   the 

(.reek  Play 25:  359 

Gymnasium,  first,  at  S.  C 22:  22 

—  Alumnae 22:  22,  24 
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—  Scott 22:  24 

Gymnasium   and   athletics,  costumes  for, 

1879-1930 22:  25 

Gymnasium  and  Field  Association,  S.  C.       22:  23 

H 

II..  S.  31,  Speaking  of  Bridesmaids 22:  38 

Hall,    Leland    B.    (f),   Of   the   Making  of 

Music  [at  S.  C.j 25:  236 

Hall,  Mira  H.  83,  honorary  L.H.D.  from 

S.  C 24:  407 

Hallett,  John,  quoted 22:  395 

Halliburton,  Richard,  and  the  Hellespont  21:  34 

Hamilton,  Sarah  H.  (f),  sketch  of 23:  410 

Hancock,  Lucy,  swims  the  Hellespont .   .  21:34 
Handel's  complete  works  given  to  library  of 

Music  Department 22:  138 

—  operas,  revivals  of,  at  S.  C 22:  138 

Hannan,    Esther   (Harney)    14,   report   of 

Alumnae  Council,  1931 22:  328 

Hanscom,  Elizabeth  D.  (f),  retirement  of    23:  406 
Harney,  E.  L.  14,  see  Hannan,  Esther  (Harney) 
Harris,   Theona   (Peck)   95,   her  work   in 

batik 21:  173 

Haskell,  A.  T.  ex- 15,  see  Mallen,  Audrey 

(Haskell) 
Hastings,  Fanny  03,  see  Plimpton,  Fanny 

(Hastings* 
Hastings,    Jane    L.    20,    sketch   of    Mary 

Louise  Foster 24:  367 

Haver,  J.  R.  09,  see  Butler,  Jessie  (Haver) 
Hawkins,   Sir   John,    first    edition    of   his 

History  of  Music  given  to  S.  C 22:  139 

Hayden,  Eleanor  W.  34,  an  entrance  prize 

winner 22 :  43 

Hazardous  occupations 23:  284 

Heads  of  houses 24:  160,  381;  25:  55 

Helgesson,  Uno  H.  (f)  sketch  of 24:  42 

Hellespont,   swum  by  Smith  and  Vassar 

girls 21:  34;  22:  37 

Hergesheimer,  Joseph,  on  "Simple  Confes- 
sion ",  by  B.  (L.)  Zogbaum 22 :  137/i 

"Heroes  and   Hazards"   in   the   Making, 

M.  Norris 23:  284 

Hide  and  Seek.     [Lists  of  alumnae  whose 

addresses  are  unknown] 21:  186;  22:  318 

Hill,  A.  V.,  quoted,  on  living  matter 23:  141 

Hill,   Edith   N.   03.   Stepping  out  of   the 

Twenties 2 1 :  46 

—  Shop  Talk 21:  47 

—  The  New-Curriculum  Juniors 21:  64 

—  Commencement 21:  428;  22:  417;  23:  412 

—  Shall  We  Count  Our  Calories? 22:  38 

On  reducing  the  size  of  the  Quarterly 

—  R.  S.  V.  P 22:  41 

—  Nineteen          Thirty-one          Following 
Through 22:  42 

—  Various  and  Sundry 22:  169 

—  Alumnae  Quarterly  Report 22:  492 

—  Bulling  the  Market 24:  65 

—  "Who's  Afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf?  " .  .  25 :  60 

—  The  Quarterly  is  Twenty-Five  Years 

Old 25:  349 

—  Acknowledgment  of  tributes 25:  404 

Hill,  Edith  N.  03,  and  Beth  (MacDuffie) 

O'Halloran  20,  Commencement,  1933  .  .     24:  377 
Hill,   Edith   N.  03,  and  Teresina   (Peck) 
Rowell    94,    The    Semicentennial    and 

Commencement 22:  417 

Hill,   Ruth   30,   member  of   S.   C.   String 

Quartet 21:  24 

Hill,  Ruth,  30,  and  D.  A.  Fay  27,  The 

Campus  in  Summer 21:12 

Hillyer  Gallery,  Historical  Note  on 25:  12 

His  Tree  [verse],  M.  (A.)  Seiffert 21:  285 

Historical  Handbook  of  Smith  College.  .  .     23:  323 

Hoblit,  Louise  (Barber)  99 23:  34 

Hocking,  William  E.,  The  Arteries  of  Edu- 
cation [Commencement  address,  1930] .  .     21 :  408 
Hodge,  Lucy  M.  23,  Setting  up  as  a  Lit- 
erary Adviser 24:  142 

Holden,   H.   Mildred,  appointed  Director 

of  Admissions 21 :  437,  494 

Holiday,  A,  in  England.  J.  (H.)  Butler.  .  .     21 :  296 
Hollister,   Louise  (Brown)    16,  "Flornina, 

Importers" 21:  36;  23:  33 

Holly  Lodge  High  School  for  Girls,  Smith- 
wick,  England 21 :  303 
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Holmes,  Rebecca  W.   (f),  and  the  S.  C. 

String  Quartet 21:24,25 

—  gift  from 22:  138 

—  her  collection  of  old  musical  instruments    22:  140 
Homans,  S.   M.  90,  see  Woodruff,  Susan 

(Homans) 

Homer,  Louise  D.  B.,  honorary  A.  M.  from 

S.  C 22:  452 

Honor  lists 21:  55,  493;  22:  47,  478 

23:  43,62;  24:  54 

Hopkins,  Ernest  M.,  President  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  cited 22:  264 

Hornbeak,  Katherine,  reviews  Mar- 
garet E.  Macgregor's  Amelia  Alderson 
Opie 25:  176 

Houghton,    Alanson    B.,    Commencement 

Address.  1933 24:  369 

Housing  projects  for  women,  cooperative, 

in  New  York 2 1 :  39 

House  in  Cambridge,  The,  E.  H.  Palfrey  .  .     21:271 

House    Lot    for    Sale    [verse]    by    Elspeth 

[B.  (MacD.)  O'Halloran] 24:  31 

Houses,  furnished,  to  be  had  in  England 

for  vacations 21:  296 

Houses,  The,  That  Smith   Built,  L.   (L.) 

Scales, 22:  131 

Housing  at  S.  C,  article  on,  by  L.   (L.) 

Scales 22:  131 

—  condition  of,  1931 23:  3 

See  also  Dormitories 

How  to  Tame  a  Shrew,  An  Answer  to  .  .  .     23:  66 
Howes,  Ethel  (Puffer)  91,  her  study  of  the 

intellectual  life  of  college  women 22:  263 

Huberth,  Helen  28,  dramatic  work  of .  .  .  .23:  26,  31 
Hughes,   Charles    Evans,    speaks   for   the 

women's  colleges 21 :  147 

—  and  Washington  Conference,  1921  ....     22:  33 
Hughes,  Frona  (Brooks)  22,  Thoughts  at 

Thirty 23:  191 

Hunt,  Lucy  D.  (f),  and  physical  culture  at 

S.  C 22:  265 

Huntington,      Frances      (Carpenter)      12, 

work  of 22:  166;  23:  321 

—  Miracles  of  the  Depression 23:  387 

—  President  of  Alumnae  Association  ....  24:  74 

—  To  All  Smith  Alumnae 24:  368 

Husbands  and  Sons  [verse],  F.  (D.)  Gifford  25:  366 
Hyde,  George  P.,  Treasurer  of  S.  C,  What 

Smith  College  Spends  in  Northampton.     21:  283 

—  talk  to  freshmen  on  financial  matters ...     22 :  1 76 


Ibsen,  Henrik,  in  American  theater 22:  137 

Idyll  of  Northampton,  G.  A.  Borgese.  ...     24:  357 

If  Anyone  Should  Ask  You 25:  56 

If  Words  Were  Changed  [verse],  M.  S.  (L.) 

Leitch 22:  196 

Illustrations: 

—  Airplane  view,  S.  C.  grounds 23:  444 

—  Alice  in  Funderland 24:  394,  397 

—  All  set  for  a  variety  of  shows  (puppets) .     25:  146 

—  All's  right  with  the  world 24:  171 

—  Alumnae  Association,  local  clubs,  etc., 
sketches  illustrating  growth  of 22:  257 

Alumnae    building    (proposed),    probable 

site  of 21:  154 

A  suggestion  for 21:  155 

—  Alumnae  buildings  of  several  women's 
colleges 21:  157,  158.  160 

—  Alumnae  College,  students  and  faculty 

of  first 24:  348 

—  Alumnae  College  [second],  faculty  of .  .  .     25:  353 

—  Alumnae  parade  1930 21:  444  (b)  et  seq. 

1931 22:  42K 

1932 23:  426  et  seq. 

1933 24:  386 

1934 25:386 

—  Ancient  pottery,  group  of 21:  494 

—  Any  day  before  Commencement  in  the 
Alumnae  Office 25:  435 

—  Approach  to  Mandelle  Quadrangle 22:1 

—  At  Brook  Cabin,  Dartmouth  week-end.     24:  172 

—  Athletics  and  gymnastics 22:  22,  24,  25 

—  Autumn  tight,  and  The  Morning  Paper, 
paintings  by  D.  Ochtman 22:  8 

—  Banner,  The,  of  the  Republic  is  Raised 

at  the  Residencia  de  Senoritas 23:  37 

—  "  Behind  a  Watteau  picture,''  first  D.  A. 
production 21:  74 
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-  Bells  of  the  Dorothea  Carlile  chime.  .  .22:  15.  17 
Birthday    Party.    1925.    the   great   mo- 
ment of                                     22:  271 

-  Black  Hills,  geological  work  in 24:  137 

-  Blond.-  J  21:401 

■   Athletic  Field 22:  49 

-  Camping  in  the  Mojave  Di •-•  :  23:  145 
Campus  in  1S90  22:  281 
Camp,:-                                 21:  145.431,441,459 

-  I,  423 

-  Capitol  at  Washington 23:  273 

-  Century.  A.  of  Progress 24:  239 

-  Cezanne  landscape 23:  180 

-Chapel,  old 22:  260;  23:  413 

-  Studies  (1932)  for  new 23:  401 

-  Cherub,  by  A.  Rossellino 23:  15 

River,  England 21:  297 

-  Chicago  stages  a  step  sing 22:  391 

-  Children  plav  instruments  of  their  own 
makinc 24:  240 

-  Chinaman,  batik,  by  O.  (P.)  Harris ...  2 1 :  1 76 
-Chinese  Baby.  A 24:  135 

-  Class  of  1882  at  50th  anniversary  dinner  23:  425 

in  1933 24:  399 

-  Claude  Lorrain  landscape 23:  180 

-  College  Hall,  first  picture  of 22:  253 

by  Jav  Stilson 23:  413 

-  College  Hall,  from  the  Campus 22:  454 

-  Colonial  costume,  group  wearing  24:  279 

-  Commencement    parade,   see  Alumnae 
parade;  Senior  proo  - 

-  Comstock  House  dining-room 22:  12 

ck  House  living  room 22:  144 

-  Costume  cup,  1930.  and  winners  of  .  .  .  21:  465 

-  Costume   designs  for   senior   play,   by 

O.  W.  Larkin 21:  265 

-  Curtain  for  the  Revue 21 :  495 

-  Dance  of  the  mock  fairies 24:  379 

-"Dependable  companion.  A,  for  chil- 
dren"   25:  269 

-  Dewey  House 21 :  445 

-  Dormitories.  The  newest  new 21:  15 

.  studies  for  new 23 :  401 

-  Doughnuts  and  cider 25:  43 

-  Drayton  Hillyer  Art  Library' 25:  1 

-  Ducks,  modeled  by  an  office  worker.  .  .  21:277 

-  Engaging  interlude.  An  (Winter  sports)  22:  129 

-  English  country  scenes 21:  296.  297 

-  "Falconer.  A " 24:  165 

-  Fantastic-constructionist  scene 24:  378 

-  Fille.  La.  de  Jephte  (Degas* 25:  166 

-  "Flee  as  a  bird  to  your  mountain"  . .  .  24:  53 

-  Flight  and  pursuit,  dance 21:  181 

-"Flornina,  Importers,"  views  of  their 

building 21:37 

-  Folk-dancing  on  the  green 25:  357 

-  Founders  [of  the  Alumnae  Association] 

with  "Composita" 22:436 

-  Fountain,  from  old  doorway  in  Ravello  22:  455 

-  Freshman  granddaughters 21:  62 

-  Freshman  prize-winners 22:  49 

-  Furniture  Exchange,  The,  gets  under 

25:  141 

-Garden  views 21:  280,  281,  282 

-  Gardens  at  Oyster   Bay  winning  gold 

medal 23:  288 

-  Gathering     for     luncheon      (Alumnae 
Week-End) 21:  27 

-  Gloucester  [Eng.]  Cathedral  organ.  ...  23:  403 

-  Good  American  stock  (seniors,  1930) .  .  21 :  460 

ps 21:  329 

-  Grecourt  gates,  France,  and  Chateau  de 
Robecourt 21 :  422 

-  Group  of  typical  Smith  Girls 21:141 

-  Guinea  Pigs  in  Rally  Day  Show 22:  312 

-  Gymnasium  practice 22 :  266 

m  the  Philippines 

-  Hombleux,     France,     new     dispensary 

21:  420,  421 

-  Home  again  [Pres.  Neilson!  22:  317 

if  Parliament  (by  E.  (F.)  Clay) 

a  parade" 

'■n  the  engine" 

g    i  viiunR  girl's  fancy 

...  24:  38«J 

-  John  G.  Shedd  Aquarium 
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—  Johnson,   Electa  (Search)   29  and  her 
husband  set  sail 25:  252 

—  Julia  (lark  in  the  flood  in  China 23:140 

—  Junior  Group  in  Perugia 25:  272 

—  Junior  Prom  garden  party 22:  261 

—  Knitting  once  again  comes  into  its  own  22:  312 

—  Laboratory  work  in  the  life  sciences. .  .  24:  285 

—  Labrador  windbreaker 2 1 :  185 

—  Lady,  The,  of  the  garden,  batik,  by  T. 

(P.)  Harris 21:  175 

—  Lamont  Bridge 22 :  49,  187 

dedication  of 23 :  1,2 

— -  Lanning  Fountain 2 1 :  397 

—  The  last  round-up 25:  388 

—  League  of  Nations  Model  Assembly ...  24:  271 

—  Leave  it  to  Smith,  or.  The  Wolf  at  Bay. 

scenes  from 22:  442,  el  seq. 

—  Library,  in  early  days 22:  260 

—  Looking  across  Paradise 21:1 

— ■  Lunch  on  the  campus 24:  393 

—  Mandelle  Quadrangle.,  approach  to  .  .  .  22:  1 

—  Loggia  and  study  in 22:11 

—  Manuscript  of  13th  century,  facsimile  22:  139 

—  Military'   (?)   band  at  rally,   February, 

1930 21:  324 

—  Mock  touch  football  game 25:  169 

—  Model  Session  of  the  World  Court ....  23:  129 

—  Mountain  Day 22 :  49 

—  Musical  instruments,  old 22:  141 

— ■  New  body  building  course  in  action.  .  .  25:  275 

—  1905's  exhibit,  a  corner  of,  1930 21:  469 

—  1929;  1909  (costume  pictures) 25:  395 

— ■  Northampton  one  hundred  years  ago.  .  23:  323 

—  November  mists,  M.  (H.)  Wyse  Priest  25:  21 

—  Off  for  a  field  expedition 25:  274 

—  Orchard  after  snowfall 24:  140 

—  "Over  the  Lamont  Bridge  we  go"  ...  .  25:  381 

—  Patty  stringing  beads 22:  155 

—  Picasso's  "La  Table" 24:  164 

—  Picnic,    on    Campus,    Commencement, 

1931 22:  440 

—  Pictographs  chalked  for  photographing  24:  257 

—  Pictures  by  Smith  students 25:8 

—  Planting  the  ivy 25:  390 

—  "  'Plym  Inn'  is  dead!  " 23:  41 

—  Prize  winners  among  the  clubs 22:  447 

—  Push  Committee 21:  448;  22:  427 

—  The  [Quarterly]  Birthday  Cake 25:  397 

— -  Quartier  general  de  Smith  a  Paris 22:  317 

—  Queen  of  the  Carnival,  The 25:  169 

—  Rejoicing  Becomes  Sophia 23:  437 

—  Religion  37  (group) 23:  293 

—  Rodelinda,  Scene  from 22:  407 

—  Room  in  Hubbard  House.  1889 22:  283 

—  Rose  gardens  of  Mrs.   H.   Loring  and 
Mrs.  A.  C.  James,  laid  out  by  H.  (R.) 

Foote 22:  288 

—  ' '  Row,  men,  row  " 23 :  442 

—  Rush,  Jane,  31,  sells  sandwiches 25:  142 

—  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  helps  local  families 24:  162 

—  Scenes  from  The  Bacchae 25:  382 

—  Sculpture  by  Marian  Martin 21:  71 

—  Seated  alumna  on  table 25:  379 

—  Senior  procession  1930 21 :  444(d) 

1931 22:434 

1932 23:  431 

1933 24:389 

1934 25:389 

—  Sessions  House  living  room 22:  64 

—  '76  and  Push  Committee 23:  422 

—  Smith  College  Booth  at  "A  Century  of 
Progress" 24:  233 

—  Smith  College  Life  Guards 25:  156 

—  Smith  College  moves  out  of  the  class- 
room   25:  273 

—  Smith  College  Relief  Unit 22:  276 

—  Smith    College    String    Orchestra    and 

Smith  College  Glee  Club 25:  233 

—  Snug  little  library,  A 24:  33 

—  Some  of  our  finest 21:  328 

—  Spearfish  Canyon,  measuring  strata  in  22:  18 

—  Sports  scenes 21:  498 

—  Spring 22 :  389 

—  Spring  in  the  college  greenhouse 21:  270 

—  The     spring-flowering     granddaughter 

tree 23:  311 

aring  the  circle 25:  399 

—  "Strike  up  the  band."  (Dedication  of 
Lamont  Bridge) 23:  1 
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—  Student  clubhouse 2 1 :  68 

—  Studies  for  a  chapel  and  dormitories ...  23:  401 

—  Studio,  new 25:  7 

—  Styles  at   Smith  —  the  first   Labrador 
windbreaker 2 1 :  1 85 

New  and  old  gym  suits 21:  298 

—  "Sumer  is  y-cumen  in" 23:  253 

—  Summer    School    of    Music,    children's 

class 24:  2 1 

—  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  scene  from 22:  420 

—  They  went  down  before  the  Scotch ...  23:  62 

—  Tom  Thumb  the  Great,  Scene  from. .  .  23:  416 

—  Tower  of  College  Hall 22:14 

—  Toys  of  Death.  V.  (E.)  Mintz 24:  148 

—  Tulips  at  Smith 21:  279 

—  University  of  Florence 24:  23 

—  Vanity  Fair,  1930 21 :  445 

—  Vermont  potato  field 22:  35 

—  Voice.  The.  of  Spring 23:  290 

—  Wedding  reception  in  the  Quadrangle.  .  22:  487 

—  White     House — Canyon     de     Chelly, 
Arizona 24:  259 

—  "Who's  afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf?".  .  25:  147 

—  Wilder  House  book  plate 23:  132 

—  Wilder  House  reception  room 22:9 

—  Window  in  College  Hall 24:  55 

—  Winners  all 23:  305 

—  Winter  sports 22:129 

—  Wintry  night   25:117 

—  Woman  Leading  a  Monkey,  G.  Seurat  25:  265 
- — Would- Be  Gentleman,  The,  scene  from  21:  434 

—  Yosemite  Valley 24:  1 1 

Illustrations:  Charts: 

—  Gainful  employment  and  marriage  of 

S.  C.  alumnae 22:  409,  410,  411 

—  Money  management 23:  282 

—  Student  Government  Association 24:  40 

Illustrations:  Maps: 

—  Buildings  which  should  be  destroyed.  .  23:  397 

—  Geographical  distribution  of  alumnae   .  22:  268 

—  Plan  of  S.  C.  grounds,  1931 23:  268 

—  Site  of  proposed  alumnae  building.  ...  23:  71 

—  Suggested  sites  for  new  buildings 23:  396 

Illustrations:  Portraits: 

—  Abbott,  Jere  (f) 24:  42 

—  Abbott,  Josephine  (Dormitzer)  11 ...  .  21:  330 

—  Aldrich.  Bessie  (Knight)  03 24:  243 

—  Alumnae  College  faculty  (1933] 24:  254 

—  Same  [1934] 25:  353 

—  Alumnae  officers  1930 21 :  400 

1931 22:478 

—  American  students  in  Spain 22:  21 

—  Arbenz,  Mary  27 23:  27 

—  Atwater,  Catherine  34 22:  310 

—  Avery,  Elizabeth  (f) 21 :  58 

—  Backus,  Georgia  ex-22 25:  135 

—  Bailey,  Florence  (Merriam)  84 23:  165 

—  Bancroft,  Caroline  23 25:  135 

—  Barnes,  Walter  C.  (f) 23:  47 

—  Baucus.  Marian  30 24:  243 

—  Beard,  Esther  K.  29  (in  group) 21:  24 

—  Becker,  Howard  P.  (f) 23:  47 

—  Bedell,  Caroline  C.  25 21 :  426 

—  Beeley,  Dorothy  29  (in  group) 21:  24 

—  Best  sisters 25:  281 

—  Bigelow,  Harriet  W.  93  (f) 25:  426 

—  Bixler,  Julius  Seelye  (f) 22:  167 

—  Bixler  family  in  Freiburg 21:  403 

—  Blanshard.  Frances  (Bradshaw)  16.  .  .  .  25:  296 

—  Borgese,  Giuseppe  A.  (f) 24:  42 

—  Bori,  Lucrezia 22:  155 

—  Bradley,  Elizabeth*  36 25 :  390 

—  Brooks,  Ruth  W.  ex-21 22:  414 

—  Brown,  Vera  L.  (f) 22:  296 

—  Bull,  Adelaide  W.  30 21 :  503 

—  Burton,  Jane  33 21 :  63 

—  Cahoon,  Jean  C.  11,  Registrar 22:  142 

—  Chase.  Mary  E.  (f) 24:  375 

—  Cheever,  Louisa  S.  90  (f) 25:  371 

—  Cheyney.  Lucia  (Trent)  19 22:  295 

—  Churchill,  Alfred  V.  (f) 23:  408 

—  Clark,  Dr.  Eliot  Round,  and  Mrs.  Clark 
(Eleanor  Linton  09) 22:  166 

—  Same 25:  257 

—  Clarke.  Elizabeth  (Lawrence)  83 22:  265 

—  Class  of  1880  (three  groups) 21:  444  (a) 

—  Class  of  1933,  group  from 24:  404 
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—  Coman,  Martha,  Director  of  Publicity 

for  S.  C 21:  43 

—  Commencement  celebrities  1930 21:  462 

1931 22:453 

1932 23:446 

1933 24:406 

1934 25:403 

—  Cone,  Kate  (Morris)  79 21 :  204 

—  Coolidge,  Cora  H.  92 24:  302 

—  Corbett,  Alta  Smith  08 22:  33 

—  Crawford.  Cheryl  A.  25 23:  27 

—  Creme  de  la  creme  (group) 25:  55 

—  Cushing,  Eleanor  79 22:  255 

—  Dance  groups 22:  312;  23:  172;  25:  155 

—  Davis.  Clare  G.  27 22:  37 

—  Degrees,  honorary,  recipients  of ,  1930.  .  21:  462 

—  Djojodipoero,  Radan  Mas  Ario 24:  27 

—  Dommerich,  Elsa  35 25:  390 

—  Douglas,  Lewis  W.,  and  family 24:  267 

—  Duke,  John,  with  pupil 25:  240 

—  Edson,  Suzane  G.  07 25 :  23 

—  Emperor  of  Ethiopia 25:  291 

—  Entrance  prize  winners 23:  46 

—  Fairchild,  Herman  LeRoy  (bust) 23:  166 

—  Farrar,  Margaret  (Petherbridge)  19.  .  .  22:  37 

—  Fay,  Dorothy  A.  27  (in  group) 21:  24 

—  Field,  Marshall  III 22:  153 

—  First  All-Smith  Fencing  Team 25:  281 

—  Fisk.  Merl  E.  25 22:  414 

—  Fitch,  Charlotte  34 25:  359 

—  Foley,  Edna  L.  01 24:  241 

—  Ford,  Harriet  (Bliss)  99 22:  400 

—  Foreign  students,  1929 21:  68 

1930 22:  49 

1931 23:52 

1932 24:  64 

1933 25:  47 

—  Fosdick,  Dorothy  34 25 :  402 

—  Fosdick,  Elinor  33 22:  182 

—  Fosdick  sisters 24:  2  75 

—  Foster,  Mary  Louise  91  (f) 24:  367 

—  Freile.  Aleta  28 23:  27;  25:  35 

—  French,  Ruth  H.  02 25:  296 

—  Freshman  officers,  class  of  35 23:  173 

class  of  36 24:  161 

class  of  37 25:  152 

—  Freshman  prize  winners  1929 21 :  68 

1930 22:49 

1931 23:  46 

1932 24:49 

—  Freshmen,  The,  Show  Their  Mettle.  .  .  23:  304 

—  Galbraith.  Archibald  V.,  Trustee 21 :  23 

—  Ganong,  William  F.  (f) 23:  407 

—  Garrison,  Mabel  (f) 24:  283 

with  group  of  students 25 :  240 

Gilbert,  Virginia  33 24:  243 

Gilfillan,  Harriet  W.  31 25:  272 

Goya,  Francisco,  self-portrait 22:  183 

—  Graduate  students 23:52 

—  Granddaughters  of  graduates,  the  first 

at  S.  C 21:  68;  24:  49 

—  Granddaughters  of  S.  C  1929 21:  62 

1930 22:52 

1931 23:58 

1932 24:46 

1933 25:51 

—  Greathouse,  Rebekah  S.  15 25:  23 

—  Hamilton,  Nancy  30 25:  271 

—  Hanscom,  Elizabeth  D.  (f) 23:  406 

—  Hardenbergh,  Betty  34 25:  390 

—  Harrower,  Mary 25:  402 

—  Harvey,  Constance  R.  27 21 :  427 

—  Hawes.  Harriet  (Boyd)  92 21:418 

—  Hayden.  Eleanor  W.  34  21:  182;  25:  390 

—  Headliners.     [Outstanding  students]..  25:282 

—  Helgesson,  L'no  H.  (f) 24:  42 

—  Highflyers    of     '82     (J.     Miliigan,     M. 
Jameson) 23:  425 

—  Hill.  Edith  N.  03 25:  349 

—  Hill.  Ruth  30  (in  group) 21 :  24 

—  Hocking.  William  Ernest 21 :  460 

—  Holden.  Mildred 21:  494 

—  Holmes.  Rebecca  W.  (f ) 21:24 

—  Holt.  Mary  36.  with  Helen  Jacobs.  ...  25:  420 

—  Huntington,    Frances    (Carpenter)     12 

22:  166;  23:  321 

—  Jacobs,  Helen 25:420 

—  Jones.  Esther  E.  31 

—  Josten,  Werner  (f) 22:  167 
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—  Junior  Phi  Beta  Kappaa  22:310 

—  Juniors  in  Italy,  with  Mayor  of  Florence  24:  25 

—  Juniors  in  Sp.iin 22:  21 

—  Kenyon.  Dorothy  OS    25:  23 

Kirkpatrick,  Helen  P.  31        22:  297 

K)  •     21:503 

—  Kuhn.  Eda  (Heinemann),  and  others.       24:  268 

—  Lamont,  Eleanor  32  and  the  President 

play  leading  roles 23:  62 

—  Land.  Rear-Admiral  Emory  S 24:  267 

—  Lapham.   Mr.   and    Mrs.  J.   H.    (J.   E. 

Cap.  21:290 

—  Le  Gallienne,  Eva 22:  135 

—  Leonard,  Marion  25       22:  414 

—  Lindbergh,  Col.  and  Mrs 25:  157 

—  Linley,  Margaret  S.  25 23:  27 

—  Littledale.  Clara  (Savage)  13 25:  135 

McCloud.  Lucy  C.  85 25:  23 

—  McElwain,  Mary  Belle  (f) 21 :  460 

—  McFadden,  Elizabeth  A.  98 25:  35 

—  McMillan,  Marv  16 24:  133 

—  Magna.  Edith  (Scott)  09 23:  287;  25:  256 

Marble.  Annie  (Russell)  86 22:  295 

—  Martin,  Marian  30 21:  71 

—  Mathesius.  Eleanor  31 22:  297 

—  Mensel.  Ernst  H.  (f) 24:  366 

liken,  Alida  (Leese)  00 23:  324 

—  Mohler.  Nora 25:  402 

—  Morrisson,  Florence  (Meling)  25 24:  243 

—  Morrow,  Elisabeth  R.  25 22:  37 

—  Morrow.  Elizabeth  (Cutter)  96 24:  375 

—  Mulholland,  John,  and  others 24:  35 

:.    William    Allan,    3d    Pres.    of 

S.  C,  with  others,  in  Spain 21:  265 

—  on  steamer  Berlin 21 :  293 

—  "coming  down  the  line" 21:  448 

—  at  his  desk 22:  48;  24:  117 

—  with  others 24:  153;  25:  372 

—  Nicolson,  Marjorie  H.,  Dean 24:  375 

—  Palfrey.  Sarah 25:  373 

—  Pangborn,  Mary  C.  27 22:  295 

—  Parkinson.  Thelma  A.  21 21:  426 

—  Peirce.  Helen  J.  21.  Freshman  Dean. .  .  21:  56 

—  Peoples,  Margaret  H.,  20 22:  43 

—  Perry,  Ralph  Barton,  and  others 23:  446 

—  Pioneer  editors  of  the  Quarterly  ....  25:351 

—  Plumly.  Aurelia  32 22:  37 

—  Princess,  A,  of  Urbino,  by  Desiderio  da 
Settignano 23:  14 

—  Pyke.  Bernice  (Secrest)  02 23:  287 

—  Quarterly  staff,  students  on 22:  66 

—  Raymond,  Mary  91 23:  287 

—  Retiring  members  of  Faculty,  1931. ...  22:  416 

—  Rich,  Frances  L.  31 23:  27 

—  Rich,  Frances  L.  31.  and  Irene  Rich..  .  22:  420 

—  Richards,  Katharine  L.  13,  Director  of 
Religious  Work  and  Social  Service 21:  64 

—  Rollins,  Isabel  (Wardner)  16 23:  321 

—  Root.  Florence  K.  06 23:  324 

—  Rugh,  Virginia  32 21 :  185 

—  Sabin,  Dr.  Florence  R.  93 21 :  182 

—  Saylor,  Edith  (Bennett)  14 25:  135 

—  Scales.  Laura  W.  (L.)  Warden  01 24:  1 

—  Scott.  Margaret  (f) 23:  45 

—  Sears,  Ruth  27 25:  36 

—  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  family.  .    .  24:  35 

—  Seelye.  Pres.  L.  Clark 22:  255;  24:  128 

—  Seelye,  Laurens  and  family 25:  54 

—  Shields.  Emily 25:  40 

—  Smith,  Frank  C,  Jr.,  Trustee 22:  400 

—  Smith.  John  M.  (f) 23:  47 

—  Smith  College  String  Quartet  11929].  .  .  21:  24 

[1934]...     25:237 

—  Snow,  Florence  H.  04 22:  259;  23:  381 

—  Spahr.  Margaret  14 25:  23 

—  Student  Council.  1931 22:  310 

:dent  government  officers,  prize  win- 
ners, etc.  (1933) 24:  276 

lent  members  of  Quarterly  staff.  .     22:  66 
Wrighl     (14         21:75,330;  23:  324 
Ruth  E.  ex-25 23:  27 

—  Three  generations 24:  49 

Miriam  01.  .  21:  330 

ig]  ten  In  college 24:  61 

ir  celebrities  (F.  Huntington, 
K.  Bald 

. .  23:  50 
13:  52 

—  Urbino,  A  princess  of 23:  14 
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—  Valentine,  Alan  C.  Trustee 25:  170 

—  Van  Kleeck.  Mary  A.  04 24:  36 

—  Waterman,  Frank  A.  (f) 24:  365 

—  "We  shall  never  find  your  equal"  ....  24:  276 

Outstanding  students 

—  Welch.  Roy  D.  (f) 22:  296 

—  Welch  family  in  Munich 24:  149 

—  Wells,  Marguerite  M.  95 25:  271 

—  Westcott,  Sally  34,  Fire  Captain 24:  161 

—  Wiener,  Katherine  33 22:  181 

—  Winners  of  "S."  pins,  1930 21:  320 

1931 22:309 

—  Wolfs,  Marie  I.eonie  08 21:  418 

—  Yow,  Katharine  B.  33 24:  4C3 

—  Zinsser,  Dorothy  (Douglas)  13 25:  296 

—  Zogbaum,  Baird  (Leonard)  09 25:  255 

Immigration     Law    as    affecting    foreign 

students 24:  60.  162 

Immortal  [verse],  A.  C.  Mitchell 21:  272 

Impressions  of  an   American  organist   in 

England.  W.  T.  Moog 23:  403 

Infantile  paralysis  delays  college  opening  .  23:  41 

Inspecting  Potatoes.  E.  L.  Clarke 22:  34 

Institute  of  Occupations,  1933 25:  28,  137 

Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  fourth  bien- 
nial conference,  personnel 23:  163 

—  Chinese  hospitality  to 23:  163 

—  program 23:  164 

Institute,   The,  of  Women's  Professional 

Relations,  D.  (T.)  Fullerton 21:  177 

Intellectual  Honesty,  The  Virtue  of,  W.  A. 

Neilson 21:6 

Intercollegiate  conference  [undergraduate], 

1930 21:  320 

Intercollegiate  Daily  News 25:  58 

Intercollegiate  debates,  see  Debates,  inter- 
collegiate 
Interdepartmental  Majors  at  Smith,  E.  F. 

Genung 23 :  153 

International     Federation    of    University 
Women,   triennial  congress  at  Geneva, 

1929,  report  of,  by  F.  H.  S[now] 21:  78 

—  membership  of 21:151 

International  Labor  Office,  Geneva,  asks 

cooperation    of    Institute   of   Women's 

Professional  Relations 21 :  180 

International  Students'  Union 21:  22 

—  Professor  R.  Harlow  and 23:  63 

Internationalism,  Miss  E.  May's  school  of  23:  277 

"Invitation  houses,"  S.  C 22:  133 

Irwin,  Elisabeth  A.  03,  Help  WTanted:  In 

Experimental  Education 25:  266 

Is  Your  Daughter  Ready  for  College?  F. 

(B.)  Blanshard 24:  1 

It  Pays  to  Advertise,  D.  C.  Lfindsay] ....  22:  168 
Italian  summer  school,  see  Summer  School 
of  Italian  Studies 

Ivy  Day,  1930 21:  444 

1931 22:  426 

1932 23:  427 

1933 24:  385 

1934 25:  384 

—  discussion  of  customs  of 21:  488;  22:  38 

39,  40:  25:  431 

J 

Jackson,  S.  C,  see  Wardel,  Sara  (Jackson) 
Jameson,  Lois  33,  speech  of,  on  becoming 

Head  of  Student  Government 23:  297 

—  on  retiring 24:  288 

—  Thinking  about  Smith  College 24:  38 

Johnson.  Electa  (Search)  29 25:  252 

Johnson,  Emily,  Smith  is  Hostess  to  the 

W.  I.  L 24:  66 

Johnson,  India  G.  21 23:  477 

Johnson,    Capt.    and    Mrs.    Irving,    their 

cruise  in  the  Yankee 25:  252 

Johnson,  Mary  H.  97,  review  of  her  The 

Dean  in  the  High  School 2 1 :  42 

Johnson,    P.     B.    04,    see    Burck,    Phila 

(Johnson) 

Johnson,  Samuel,  and  music 22:  139 

Jonas,  Mary  E.  31.  illustrates  The  Note 

Room 21:  65,  200,  326,  496 

22:  54.  184.  313 
Jones.  Arthur  T.  (f),  The  Dorothea  Carlile 

Chime 22:  14 

—  Some  Recent  Developments  in  Science    23:  141 
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Jordan,  Phoebe  31,  gives  ode  February  22, 
1930 

Josten,  Werner  (f),  his  "Concerto  Sacro" 
published  by  Juilliard  Fund 

—  his  presentation  of  Rodelinda 

—  Courses  in  Musical  Composition 

Jukes,  Jeannette,  decorator 

June  [wr.??]  F.  Reeves 

Junior  Selections  Method  of  Admission.  .  . 
Junior   Year   in   France,   The   Juniors   in 

Grenoble  [as  seen  by  the  papers] 

—  Appointments  for  1930-31 

—  Where,  O  Where  Are  the  1930  Juniors- 
in- France? 

Junior  Year  in  Italy 

—  The  First,  L.  Marden 

—  Letter  from  M.  L.  Simpson 

Junior  Year  in  Spain 21:  266, 

22:  20,  182;  23:  36 

—  The  First  Junior  Year  in  Spain,  E.  A. 
Foster 

Juniper  Lodge,  New  Hampshire  Smith 
Club's  summer  meetings  at 21:77 

—  An  Uneducated  Guest  at,  E.  Walton .  . 


Kaltenbach,  Alice  W.  09,  honored  by  King 
Alexander  of  Jugoslavia 

Keizer,  Josephine  10,  see  Littlejohn,  Jo- 
sephine (Keizer) 

Kelvin,  Lord,  see  Thomson 

Kennedy,  Clarence  (f),  his  photographs.  . 

—  The  Historical  Approach  [to  Art] 

Kenyon,  Dorothy  08,  Medieval  or  Modern 

—Which? 

On  women  as  lawyers 

Kepner,  William  A.,  quoted,  on  life 

Keynes,  J.   M.,  at  the  Zimmern  School, 

Geneva 

Keyserling,  Count,  on  the  art  of  living .  .  . 
Kimball,  Everett  (f),  speaks  at  Alumnae 

Week-End 

Kinsman,   M.   Cassandra  06,   The  A.   A. 

U.  W.'s  Fiftieth 

Kirkbride,    Mary,    honorary    D.Sc.    from 

S.  C 

Kirkpatrick,  Helen  31,  Geneva — the  City 

of  Calvinism  and  Internationalism 

Kirkpatrick,    Mary    Anne    (Staples)     10, 

Personal  Budgeting 

Kitchel,  Anna  S.  03,  resigns  from  Quar- 
terly Board 

Klinefelter,    Betty   30.   Where,   O   Where 

Are  the  1930  Juniors-in-France? 

Kobe  College  Dedicates  New  Buildings.  . 
Koffka,    Kurt    (f),    speaks    at    Alumnae 

Week-End 

—  Why  Things  Look  as  They  Do 


L..  C.  S.  13,  A  Word  to  "Modiste" 

Lamont  Bridge,  The,  and  New  Field  Are 
Dedicated 

Language  reading  tests 

Lapham,  Edna  (Capen)  05,  The  Domesti- 
cated Airplane 

Larkin,  Oliver  W.  (f),  Art  at  Smith  Col- 
lege   

Lasker,  Helen  O.  31,  helps  compile  alum- 
nae census  of  1931 

Last  chapel 21:  434;  22:  420 

24: 379 

La  very,  Lorna,  with  juniors  in  Spain  2 1 :  266 

Lawrence,  E.  C.  83,  see  Clarke,  Elizabeth 
(Lawrence) 

Lawrence  House,  cooperative  experiment 
of 

Leave  It  to  Smith,  dramatical,  musical, 
historical  review 

Leavenworth,  Annie  (Crim)  09,  review  of 
A.  C.  Mitchell's  Seed  of  the  Wind 

Lee,  Gerald  Stanley,  and  Jennette  (Perry) 
Lee  86,  their  study  of  posture,  outlined 
by  C.  (T.)  Stevenson 

Lee,  Jennette  (Perry)  86,  and  her  various 
work 

Le  Gallienne,  Eva,  Woman's  r61e  in  the 
Theater 

—  honorary  L.H.D.  from  S.  C 
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22:  167 
22:  407 
25:  242 
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22:  292 
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24:  23 
25:  292 
437,  495 
,  24:  178 

23:  37 

;  22:  73 
23:  65 

21:  35 

23:  15 
25:4 

25:  22 

23:  141 

21:  21 

21:  296 

21:  27 

22:  330 

23:447 

23:  159 

21:  485 

21:  47 

21:  416 
25:  360 

21:  27 
24:  144 

21:  48 

23:  1 
22:  301 

21:  290 

25:  1 

22:  408 
;  23:  417 
;  25:  375 
»;22:  20 

22:  133 
22:  441 
21:  309 

22:  291 

22:  291 

22:  135 
21:  462 
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Leitch.    Mary    S.    (L.)    ex-97,    Scent    of 

Heather  [verse] 21 :  293 

—  If  Words  Were  Changed  [verse] 22:  196 

Leland,  Louise  23,  Smith  College  and  the 

Cambridge  School  of  Architecture  and 

Landscape  Architecture 25:  26 

Leonard,  Baird  09,  see  Zogbaum,  Baird 
(Leonard) 

Leslie,  Mabel,  and  the  Art  Workshop 21:  279 

Lewerth,  Catherine  33 23:  291 

—  The  Note  Room 22:  313,  485 

23:  48,  186.  307.  464.  24:  56 

Lewis.  Dorothy  34 24:  58 

Lewis,  E.  D.  95.  see  Day,  Elizabeth  (Lewis) 
Libaire,   D.   E.   25,   see  Gering,   Dorothy 

(Libaire) 
Liberal  College,  A  New  Definition  of  a, 

W.  A.  Neilson 21:9 

Library,  desires  old  books  showing  com- 
mon life  and  thought 22:  284 

—  addition  to  building  needed 23:  4,  395 

Life  in  Books,  M.  E.  Chase 24:  235 

Light,  velocity  of 23:  142 

Lindbergh,  Anne  (Morrow)  28,  discovers  a 

buried  city 21 :  35 

—  at  Seven-College  Dinner,  1930 22:  156 

—  Warning  in  Spring  [verse] 22:  290 

Lindbergh,   Col.   Charles  A.,  his  Central 

American  expedition 21 :  35 

—  at  Seven-College  Dinner,  1930 22:  156 

Lindsay,  Dorothy  (Crydenwise)  22,  The- 

ona  Peck  Harris  Turns  to  Batiks 21:  173 

—  It  Pays  to  Advertise 22:  168 

—  Nineteen  Six's  Garden  of  Hobbies.  ...     22:  455 

—  Smith  on  the  Air 25:  133 

— The  Newfoundland  Comes  into  His  Own    25 :  269 
Linley,   M.   S.   25,   see  Gerard,   Margaret 

(Linley) 

Linton,  E.  A.  09,  see  Clark,  Eleanor  (Lin- 
ton) 

Lion  and  unicorn  as  Athletic  Association 

insignia 22 :  23 

Literary  Adviser,  Setting  up  as  a,  L.  M. 

Hodge 24:  142 

Littledale,  Clara  (Savage)   13,  Parents  in 

Search  of  Education 21:  267 

—  resigns  from  Quarterly  Board 22:  71 

—  Will  Our  Children  Reform  the  Movies? .     25 :  13 

Littlejohn,  Josephine  (Keizer)  10 23:  34 

Locke,  Arthur  W.  (f),  Graduate  Study  [in 

music] 25 :  244 

London  Naval  Conference,  1930,  and  Gen- 
eral Disarmament  Conference,  Geneva, 
1932 23:  285 

Long    Beach   earthquake,    1933,    G.    (K.) 

Tenney  describes 24:  293 

Loring,  Elizabeth  B.  25,  breeder  of  New- 
foundland dogs 25 :  269 

Loutrel,  Harriet  31,  and  Margaret  G.  Pal- 
frey 29,  The  Younger  Fry  Come  to 
Council 23:  259 

Lowenthal,  Esther  30  (f),  The  Smith  Col- 
lege Council  of  Industrial  Studies 24:  54 

—  A  Survey  of  Certain  Aspects  of  the  New 

Deal 25:  118 

M 

M.,  E.  A.  98,  More  Power  to  Our  Elbows.     21:  312 
McArdle,   F.   E.,  see  Chandler,   Florence 

(McArdle) 

McConnell,  Anna  B.  35,  Faith  [verse] 24:  266 

MacDuffie,    B.   20,   see  O'Halloran,    Beth 

(MacDuffie) 
McElwain,  Mary  B.  (f),  review  of  M.  E. 

Chase's  A  Goodly  Heritage 24:  69 

McFadden,    Elizabeth   A.    98,    Passing   a 

Milestone 21 :  38 

—  to  serve  as  substitute  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  for  six  months 21:  45,  47 

—  What  Do  I  Get  for  My  Money  [Alum- 
nae Association  dues]? 21 :  190 

—  More  Power  to  Our  Elbows 21:  312 

— [Note  on  securing  literary  work] 21:  424 

—  to  fill  out  C.  (S.)  Littledale's  unexpired 

term  on  Quarterly  Board 22:  71 

—  her  Double  Door 25:  35 

Macgregor,  Margaret  E.  (f),  In  Mernoriam  24:  50 

McHale.  Kathryn,  After  College,  What?.  .  25:  30 
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Mclnt  01 ,  m  Galbraith,  Helen 

\l>  Intoah) 

ler,     Sii     Halford,    at     Zimmern 

neva     21:21 

McLean,  Agnes   M.  letter  on  benefits  re- 

■   I  from  S.  C 24:  434 

McLean,   Rosamond   (Denison)   06,  Why 
w  c  Send  (  Nil  Daughters  Bast 24:  261 

McMillan,   Mar)      "'      'v  a  miniaturist.  E. 

Padgham 24:  133 

McWhlnney,  Jane  34.  School  Visiting  Day  24:  423 
Madariaga,    Salvador    de,    at    Students' 

Union.  Geneva    21:22 

MaeatUi  Maria  de  21:  265,266 

tt)  09,  work  of 25:  256 

Maguey,  The  burse],  E   (C.    Morrow 22:13 

\n,\   i.    06,    V  Note  from  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League 24:  136 

Mall. -n.  Audrey  (Haskell)  ex-15,  interview 

with,  on  talkies 22:  158 

Maloney,  Edwin  J.,  letter  in  appreciation 

Smith  Unit 22:  474 

Mandelle,  Mary,  bequest  of,  to  S.  C 22:  9 

Mandelle  Quadrangle 22:  131.  134 

Mangan,  Mary  E.  25 23:  149 

Marble,    Annie    (Russell)    86,   reviews   N. 

Arvin's  biography  of  Hawthorne 21:  70 

—  writes  pageant  for  A.A.U.W 22:  263 

Mnden,  Laura  33,  The  First  Junior  Year 

in  Italy 24:  23 

Marking  systems,  Dean  Nicolson  on 21:  1 

Marks — and  Remarks,  M.  H.  Nicolson.  .  .     21:  1 
Marmon,  C.  B.  L.  00,  see  Fesler,  Caroline 

(Marmon) 
Martin,  Can.  (T.)  91,  What  Is  the  Value 

of  Our  Smith  Clubs? 21:  49 

Martin,  Caro  (T.)  91,  and  Theodora  Piatt 

18,  report  of  Regional  Conference,  St. 

Louis,  1930 21:  207 

Martin,  Ellen  (Richardson)  05,  The  Dog 

Has  His  Day 22:  163 

Martin,  Enriqueta 21:  266;  22:  21 

Martin,  Marian  30,  her  work  in  sculpture    21:  71 
Mason,  Elizabeth  S.  87  (f),  retirement  of 

22:  416,422 
Mather,   A.   E.    13,   see   Motheral,   Annie 

(Mather) 
Mather,  Margaret  33,  Student  Assemblies    24:  168 
Maurette,   Fernand,  at  Zimmern  School, 

Geneva 21:  21 

Maxwell,    M.    Jane    31,    helps    compile 

alumnae  census  of  1931 22:  408 

May,  Edith,  her  school  of  internationalism    23:  277 
May  a  Preparatory  School  Educate?     P. 

D.  Smith 24:  13 

May-Day   meetings  [of  S.   C.  Alumnae], 

1931 22:  325 

—  The   Birthday    Parties  on   May   Day, 

F.  H.  Snow 22:  389 

"  Meet    Smith    in    Southern    California," 

1..  B    West  23:  32 

Mtndenhall,    Dorothy    R.    95,    honorary 

D.Sc.  from  S.  C 21 :  461 

!.  Ernst  H.,  sketch  of,  G.  F.  Clark. . .     24:  366 

Neilson'a  tribute  to 24:  381 

iy  E.  18,  Assistant  Warden  of 

S.  C  Earning  and  Spending 21:  16 

On  college  expenses  and  self-help. 

.  li'-n.  E.  R.  Morrow 21:  287 

Mexico,  An  impression  of .  W.  A.  Neilson. .     21:  141 

Middle  Ages,  the  thinking  of 21:  7 

Midnight    Sailing   [verse\,   by    Elspeth    [B. 

Mai  1)     ()'Halloran|. 22:  489 

Millar.  Ruth  30,  compiles  Bulletin  Board  21:  52,  194 
Miller.  M.  E.   10,  see  Chenery,  Margaret 

Miller) 
Miller,  Oliver  (Beaupr6)  04,  The  Young 

Child  and  His  Books    24:  249 

MiUigan,   Dr.  Josephine  E.  82,  honorary 

tnS.  < 21:  401 

Millikan,    Robert    Andrews,    and    cosmic 

23:  143 

M    i     Chaa        ...  21:  161 
.  24:  154 
•  .  I  .    (       Hunt- 
ing*                                                             . .  13:  387 
09,  Immortal  [verse],    .  21:  272 

i  the  Wind   21:  3<)<> 

ell,  blanche.  14,  In  Menu. nam 25:  157 
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—  and  others,  Directed  Reading  for  the 
Alumnae 21:  292 

Mocquereau,  Andre,  editorial  work  of  .  .  .     22:  140 
Model  League  of  Nations  at  S.  C..23:  184;  24:  286 

—  "The    Model    League,"    J.    Adams,  C. 
Morrow 24:  270 

Money    Management   in   the   Schools,    F. 

Barnard 23:  279 

Moog,   Wilson   T.    (f),   and    the   Summer 

School  of  Music 21:  13 

—  Impressions  of  an  American  Organist  in 
England 23:  403 

—  The  Theoretical  Courses 25:  241 

Morgan,  Laura  (Puffer)  95,  Adventures  in 

London   during   the   Naval   Conference 

[1930] 22:  30 

—  The    Prospects    of    the    Disarmament 
Conference  [1932] 23:  161 

—  At  the  Disarmament  Conference 23:  285 

Morris,    Ann    (Axtell)    22,    archaeological 

work  of 21:35 

—  Digging  in  the  Southwest 24:  255 

Morris,  Harriet  97 23:  35 

Morrisson,     Florence     (Meling)     25,    and 

Frances  (Baumann)  Hartman  09,  Where 
the  Rays  Shine  Brightest  [Century  of 
Progress] 24:  360 

Morrow,  A.  S.   28,  see  Lindbergh,   Anne 
(Morrow) 

Morrow,  Constance  35,  We  Go  to  Vfenna.     25:  33 
Trip  of  the  Amherst  Masquers 

Morrow,  Constance  35,  and  Jane  Adams 

35,  "The  Model  League" 24:  270 

Morrow,     Dwight     Whitney,     speaks     at 

Seven-College  Dinner,  1930 22:  157 

—  In  Memoriam 23:  64 

—  Will  of 23:  64 

—  Pres.  Neilson  on 23:  418 

Morrow,  Elisabeth  R.  25,  Mexican  children    21 :  287 
Morrow,     Elizabeth     (Cutter)     96,     The 

Maguey  [verse] 22:13 

—  The  Forty  Years  [verse] 23:  144 

—  Speech  to  students 24:  62 

—  note  on  her  Beast,  Bird  and  Fish 25:  65 

Morrow  cup,  competition  for:  1930 21:  321 

1931 22:311 

1932 23:304 

1933 24:278 

Mosley,  Sir  Oswald 21 :  303 

Motheral,     Annie     (Mather)     13,     Smith 

Women  in  Actuarial  Work 23:  148 

Motion  pictures,  commercial  control  of  .  .  23:  269 

—  efforts  for  reform 23:  271 

—  at  S.  C 22:  187;  23:  272 

Mount,  Hester  34,  an  entrance  prize  win- 
ner   22:  43 

Movies,  The,  and  an  Enlightened  Minor- 
ity, L.  Branch 25:  143 

Movies,  Will  Our  Children  Reform  the? 

C.  S.  Littledale 25:  13 

Murray,    Caroline   W.    31,    helps  compile 

alumnae  census  of  1931 22:  408 

Museum  of  Art,  acquisitions  of 22:  183;  23:  169 

180,  181;  24:  164 

—  Article  on,  by  J.  Abbott 25:  10 

—  La  Fille  de  Jephte,  by  Degas 25:  166 

Music,  Department  of,  Some  Treasures  in 

the  Library  of  the,  R.  D.  Welch 22:  138 

—  research  suggested 22 :  139 

—  Music  Study  in  Smith  College,  R.  D. 
Welch,  and  others 25:  233  el  seq. 

See  also  Smith  College  String  Quartet 
Musical  instruments,  old.  R.  W.  Holmes's 

collection  of 22 :  140 

N 

N.  R.  A..  The,  W.  A.  Orton 25:  126 

National  Advisory  Council  on   Radio  in 

Education,  work  of 23:  270 

National    Committee    on    Education    by 

Radio,  work  of 23:  270 

National    Conference   on   the   Cause   and 

Cure  of  War 23:  200 

National    Consumers'     League,    A    Note 

from,  A.  (",.  Maher 24:  136 

National  Federation  of   Business  and  Pro- 

feasiona]  Women 25:  28 

National  Students  Federation  of  America.     23:  184 
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Naval  Conference,  London,  1930,  notes  on, 

by  L.  (P.)  Morgan 22 :  30 

Necrology,  see  separate  section  at  end  of 
this  index 

Neighborhood  Guild,  Forsythe  St..  N.  Y.    22:  274 

Neilson,  William  Allan,  President  of  S.  C, 

The  Virtue  of  Intellectual  Honesty 21:6 

—  A  New  Definition  of  a  Liberal  College        21 :  9 

—  What  Girl  Should  Go  to  College?  (In 
The  Seven  Colleges  in  Print  and  on  the 

Air) 21:  18 

—  at  Alumnae  Week-End  Luncheon 21:  27 

—  An  Impression  of  Mexico 21:141 

—  speech  at  Seven  Colleges  dinner,  New 

York,  Nov.,  1929 21:  148 

—  appointed  on  Advisory  Committee  for 
Human  Welfare 21:  184 

—  honored  in  Spain 21 :  265 

—  on  alumnae  trustees  and  proportion  of 
women  teachers 21 :  450 

—  on  college  salaries 21 :  451 

—  on  relation  between  mind  and  character  22:  1 

—  note  on  C.  Hopkinson's  portrait  of .  .  .  .  22:  46 

—  on  influence  of  chapel 22:  57,  298 

—  on  democracy  and  personal  freedom.  .  .  22:  58 

—  Armistice   Day   addresses  [condensed] 

22:  173;  23:  175 

—  approves  vote  for  Alumnae  Building.  .  22:  439 

—  on  college  affairs,  1931 23:  3 

—  Democracy  in  Smith  College 23:  256 

—  "  Be  Still,  and  Know  that  I  Am  God  "  .  .  24:  6 

—  urges  economy  on  campus 24:  59 

—  on  student  manners 24:  167 

—  Job,  A,  in  These  Times 24:  156 

—  Armistice  Day  Address,  1932  [con- 
densed]    24:  169 

—  Alumnae  College,  address  at  first 24:  349 

—  on  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven 25:  17 

—  from  chapel  talks  on  the  World  War, 
respect  for  law;  etc 25:  162 

—  on  anti-war  demonstrations 25:  288 

—  Editor-in-Chief  of  Webster's  New  Inter- 
national Dictionary,  2d  edition 25:  372 

Neumes.  in  musical  notation 22:  138 

"New  Deal,"  The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics Considers  the 25:  117 

Newfoundland,  The,  Comes  into  His  Own, 

D.  (C.)  Lindsay 25:  269 

News    from   Smith    College    in    Spain:    a 

Composite  Report  from  the  Group 22:  20 

Nicolson,    Marjorie    H.,    Dean   of    S.    C, 

Marks  —  and    Remarks 21:1 

—  on  the  Registrar's  List  and  the  Dean's 

List 22:  58 

—  review  of  her  edition  of  the  Conway 
Letters,  by  M.  E.  Curti 22:  68 

—  tribute  to  Jean  C.  Cahoon 22:  142 

—  Whither  the  Curriculum? 22:  160 

—  Present  Policies  of  College  Admission. .  24:  247 

—  What  We  Mean  by  "Progressive"  ....  25:  261 

—  chapel  talk 25:  289 

—  fellowship  in  honor  of 25:  429 

Nield,  Marjory  (Porritt)  21,  appeal  of,  in 

behalf  of  Vocational  Bureau 22:  63 

Niemann,  F.  Gwendolin  31,  appreciation 

of  Mrs.  Scales 23:  315 

Night  Life  at  a  Bar-B-Q,  L.  A.  Brundage    24:  29 
Nil  Desperandum  [pseudonym],  Reeducat- 
ing the  Husband 21:314 

Nineteen  Five's  Exhibit  [1930] 21 :  469 

Nineteen  Six's  Garden  of  Hobbies,  D.  (C.) 

Lindsay 22 :  455 

Nineteen  Thirty-four  Comes  to  Town. ...     22:  43 
Noble,  Dorothy  (Evans)  07,  Not  for  Sale    24:  140 
Non-college  material,  discussion  of .  .  .  .  24:  122,  292 

Non-Graduate  Association 22:  256 

Norris,  Margaret  10,  "Heroes  and  Haz- 
ards" in  the  Making 23:  284 

Norton,  Katherine  (Garrison)  95,  Spanish 

Real  Estate 21:  154 

A  plea  for  an  alumnae  building 

Not  for  Sale,  D.  (E.)  Noble 24:  140 

Ranch  life  in  California 
Note  Room,  The  (written  successively  by 

E.  Perkins.  C.  Lewerth,  M.  Blake, 
A.  Taylor;  illustrated  by  M.  E.  Jonas, 
E.  Boardman,  J.  Stilson,  M.  A.  Bow- 
man, F.  Best  and  D.  Lewis,  A.  Taylor) 

21:65,  200.326.  496;  22:54 


184.  313,  485;  23:  48,  186,  307.  464 
24:  56,  173,  286,  430; 25:  57.  167, 284, 427 
Notes   from   a    Noting  —  and    Doting  — 

Councillor,  E.  (H.)  Hannan 22:  328 

Now  to  Conscript  the  Parents,  L.  Oak.  .  23:  135 
Nursery  School,   The.   at   Smith   College, 

L.  Oak 23:  263 

—  needs  of 23 :  393 

Nursery  schools,  L.  Oak  on 23:  135 

Nursing  as  a  Profession  for  College  Women, 

E.  S.  Bixler 23:  267 

O 

Oak.    Lura    (f),    Now-  to    Conscript    the 

Parents 23:  135 

—  The  Nursery  School  at  Smith  College.  .  23:  263 
Obituary,  see  section  Necrology,  at  end  of 

this  index 

Observation  [verse],  M.  E.  G[ilchrist] 23:  258 

Ochtman,     Dorothy     14,    Adventures    in 

Painting 22:  7 

O'Daniel,  Eileen  32 23:  291 

—  Keeping  up  with  the  Jonses  in  Interna- 
tional Affairs 23:  184 

—  speech    of,    on    retiring    from    Student 
Government 23 :  296 

Off-campus  houses,  service  of,  to  S.  C.  22:  133,  134 
Ogden,  Athalia,  32,  Apprentice  Teaching  25:  174 
"Oh,  Who  Will  Bring  the  Freshmen  Up?"  22:  175 
O'Halloran,  Beth  (MacDuffie)  20.  Budget 

[verse] 21:  28 

—  Possibly  [verse] 21 :  295 

—  Midnight  Sailing  [verse] 22:  489 

—  A  Brief  for  Sentimentality 23:  6 

—  House  Lot  for  Sale  [verse] 24:  31 

—  For  Elsa  [verse] 24:  188 

—  Review  of  M.  Curtiss's  The  Midst  of 

Life 24:  437 

—  and  E.  N.  Hill  03.  Commencement  1933  24:  377 
Old  Guard  Corporal,  An,  To  the  Younger 

Fry 23:  315 

Old  Things  Are  Become  New 22:  63 

Improvements  in  dormitories 
O'Meara,  Alice  S.  10,  Barbara  is  Borrow- 
ing      23:  182 

—  head  of  Gillett  House 25:  55 

On  Being  a  Ballyhoo  Artist,  H.  E.  Pills- 
bury 22:  162 

"On  Wings  of  Thought  ..."  A.  Barbour  22:  397 
One  of  the  Professors  [verse],  V.  A.  Storey.  .     21 :  168 

Open  Road  tour 21 :  22 

Organ,  Concerning  Our,  C.  (M.)  Fesler. .  .     25:  248 

Organs,  English 23:  403 

Original  Thread  and  Needle  Shop,  The, 

E.  W.  Fisher 25:  31 

Ormsbee,   M.   R.  07,  see  Whitton,   Mary 

(Ormsbee) 
Orton,    William    A.    (f),    Commerce    and 

Culture 23:  269 

—  review    of    his    America    in    Search    of 
Culture 25 :  64 

—  The  N.  R.  A 25:  127 

Other  colleges,   registration  and   news  of 

21:  51;  22:  41 
Our  Faculty  Friends  [retiring  in  June  1932]    23:  406 

Our  Written  Words,  N.  E.  Browne 21:  40 

Outing  Club,  organization  of 22:  24 

—  broadening  scope  of 24:  170 

Overlooked  Philanthropic  Field,  An,  M  (  . 

Sykes 21:  273 

Owen,  A.  L.  81,  see  Sullivan,  Amelia  (Owen) 

P 

Padgham,  Elizabeth  98,  Mary  McMillan. 

Painter  of  Miniatures 24:  133 

Paints  and  a  Tent,  L.  I.  P.  Franklin 23:  145 

Palfrey,   Elizabeth   H.  32.  The  House  in 

Cambridge 21:  271 

Palfrey.  Margaret  G.  29 21 :  34 

Palfrey,    Margaret    G.    29,    and    Harriet 
Loutrel  31,  The  Younger  Fry  Come  to 

Council 23:  259 

Palfrey.  Methyl  (Oakes)  01 21 :  34 

Palfrey,  Mianneand  Sarah,  in  tennis.  .  .  .21:  34,  427 

Pan-American  Union,  work  of 25:  400 

Paquis,  the,  Geneva,  Switzerland 21:  22 

Pardee,  Edith  Ross  35.  entrance  prize  win- 
ner      23:46 

—  describes  Paris  riots.  1934 25:  292 
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Parents,  education  of,  for  child  training    .      21:  267 

—  institutions  promoting  this  work  ...  .21 :  269,  270 
Parents  in  Search  of   Education,  C.   (S.) 

Littledalc 21:   267 

Parsons,  Alice  (Lord)  97,  presents  memorial 
to  London  Naval  Conference  urging  dis- 
armament         21 :  306 

Partial  tones  and  strike  notes  of  bells    .  .  .22:  15-1  7 
Passing  a  Milestone,  E.  A.  McFadden  ...     21:  38 
On   the   Smith   College  clubhouse   in 
New  York 
Passing  through  the  Gates,  D.  Fosdick  .  .     22:  5 
Paterson,  Eugenie  L.  29,  swims  the  Helles- 
pont       2 1 :  34 

Pat  he  Exchange 22:  158 

Payne,  E.  H.,  A  Cezanne  Landscape  for 

Smith  College 23:  181 

Peck.  T.  C.  95.  see  Harris.  Theona  (Peck) 
Peirce,  Helen  J.  21,  Freshman  Dean 21:  56 

—  letter  about  juniors  in  Spain 23:  36 

Peoples,  Margaret  H.  20,  appointed  Dean 

of  Class  of  1934 21:  437;  22:  43 

People's  Institute,  E.  Robinson 24:  278 

Perfect    Teacher,    The  —  and    Her    Pay, 

E.  G.  Sebring 21:  275 

Perkins.  Elizabeth  31.  The  Note  Room.  .  .     21:  65 
200,  326,  496;  22:  54,  184 

Perkins,  Frances,  The  Wages  of  Unem- 
ployment       22 :  147 

Perry,  Ralph  Barton,  The  Age  of  Literacy 

[Commencement  address,  1932) 23:  382 

Persia,  story  about  transportation  in  ....     23:  152 

Personal    Budgeting,    M.    A.    (S.)    Kirk- 

patrick 21:  485 

Peter  [verse],  R.  L.  Thompson 21:  301 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  elections: 

1930 21:320 

1931 22:  311 

1932 23:  304 

1933 24:289 

1934 25:283 

Phillpott.  A.  J.,  William  Baxter  Closson's 

Paintings 22:  145 

Physical  culture  at  S.  C 22:  264 

See  also  Athletics 

Physics,  Department  of,  needs  new  build- 
ing      23:  5 

Picasso's  La  Table 24:  164 

Pillsbury,  Helen  Evelyn  21,  On  Being  a 

Ballyhoo  Artist 22 :  162 

Piatt,  Theodora  18,  and  Caro  (T.)  Martin 
91,  report  of  Regional  Conference,  St. 
Louis.  1930 21:  207 

Play  Day  at  Mount  Holyoke 21 :  66 

Playhouse-in-the-Hills,  Cummington,  re- 
citals at 21:  15 

Plimpton,  Fanny  (Hastings)  03,  The  Need, 

the  Cost,  the Site  [of  an  Alumnae 

Building] 22:  474 

—  The  Walpole  Tweeds  and  Twills 24:  126 

Plumly,  Aurelia  32.  swims  the  Hellespont .     22:  37 

Plymouth  Inn,  passing  of 23:  420 

Porto  Rico,  Committee  on  Mineral  Re- 
sources of 24:  160 

Portrait  of  a  Middle-Aged  Mind,  M.  (O.) 

Whitton 23:  463 

Portraits    in    Drypoint    and    Pencil,    E. 

Telling 22:  152 

Possibly  [verse],  by  "Elspeth"  [B.  (MacD.) 

O'Halloran] 2 1 :  295 

Post,  Ethel  (Smith)  14,  Woman's  Place  Is 

in  a  Store 21:  171 

Post-office  station  to  be  established  in  the 

College 2 1 :  495 

Posture,  importance  of,  to  health 22:  291 

Posture  Week 24:  162 

Potatoes,  cultivation  of 22:  34 

"Poverty  dinners" 25:  152 

Prayers,  literature  of 24:  167 

I'remedical  Major 23:  153 

on,  Grace  A.  82,  first  college  physi- 
cian      22:  267 

Priest.   M.   Hart  well   (Wyse)   24.  note  on 

25:  21 

Prince,  Winifred  (Notman)  11,  The  Sur- 

n'-aliMe  Council  o!   1933  24:252 

Pringle,  Helena  (Smith)  21,  Dr.  Florence 

In 21:  182 


Prizes  and  fellowships,  awards  of: 

1930 21:  54,  320,  492 

1931 22:  43,  310,  311,  484 

1932 23:  304.  470 

1933 24:  277,  429 

1934 25:  424 

Procter.  Elizabeth  (Burt)  ex-00 23:  32 

Proctor.  Mary  A.  81,  note  on  her  The  In- 
dians of  the  Winnipesaukee  and  Pemige- 

wassett  Valleys 22:  322 

Progressive    Methods    in    the    Secondary 

School,  E.  (L.)  Day 23:  23 

Public  Health  Major 23:  153 

Publications  of  faculty  and  alumnae,  see 

Current  Publications 
Publicity  for  S.  C.  director  of,  appointed  .     21:  43 
Puffer,    L.    D.    95,    see    Morgan,    Laura 

(Puffer) 
Puppet,  A,  and-a-Half,  J.  (B.)  Clark  ....     25:  145 
Putnam,  Florence  B.  18 23:  149 

Q 

Quirk,  Julia  B.  31,  An  Answer  to  How  to 

Tame  a  Shrew 23 :  66 

R 

Radio,  commercial  control  of 23:  269 

Rally  Day,  see  Washington's  Birthday 
Ramer,    Miriam    R.    R.    33,   The   College 

Girl  in  the  Home 24:  362 

Ramsdell,  Lee  15,  see  Ramsdell,  Mary  L. 
Ramsdell,   Mary  L.   15,  To  Jane    Burton 

[verse] 21:  63 

Rand.  H.  C.  84.  see  Thayer,  Helen  (Rand) 
Ratcliffe,   S.    K.,   Washington's    Birthday 

speaker,  1931 22:  306 

Rausch,    Louise    (Cornell)     13,    Alumnae 

Fund  Chairman 23:  434;  25:  392 

Rayleigh.  Lord,  his  study  of  bells 22:  16 

Raymond,  Mary  E.  91,  The  Garden  or  the 

Field 24:  122 

—  honorary  L.H.D.  from  S.  C 25:  402 

Re  Progressive  Education,  P.  (P.)  Stevens    23:  190 

Reading  for  Pleasure,  E.  C.  Dunn 25:  158 

Reading  Period,  an  experiment 25:  157 

Record  [verse],  G.  (H.)  Conkling 21:  407 

Reed,  F.  28,  see  Robinson,  Frances  (Reed) 
Reeducating  the  Husband,  Nil  Desperan- 

dum  [pseudonym] 21:314 

Reeves,  Florence  ex-01,  June  [verse] 22:  292 

Regional  Conference,  St.  Louis,  1929.  ...  21:  207 

Regional  scholarships 21:  332 

Registrar's  List 22:  58 

—  purpose  of 22:  173 

Registration  and  News  of  Other  Colleges 

21:  51;  22:  41;  23:  67;  24:  36 
The  titles  vary  somewhat 

Registration  at  S.  C,  1929 21:  56 

1930 22:44 

1931 23:  44 

1932 24:48 

1933 25:41 

See  also  Freshman  class 
Rejoicing  Becomes  Sophia,  or  The  Judg- 
ment of  Paris  I  Alumnae  Assembly  stunt]    23:  436 
Religion  for  Our  Children,  J.  S.  Bixler.  .  .     24:  117 
Religion   in   the   New   Curriculum,   J.    S. 

Bixler 22:  59 

Religion  37,  E.  French  32 23:  293 

Religious  Forum 22:  303;  23:  299 

Religious  Life  at  Smith,  H.  E.  Fosdick.  .  .     23:  253 
Religious  Problems  of  a  College  Student, 

E.  Sherry 23:  17 

Religious  Work  and  Social  Service  at  S.  C, 

H.  L.  Richards  appointed  Director  of .  .     21:  64 

Return  of  a  Native.  H.  (B.)  Ford 23:  129 

Reunion  customs 23:  313 

Reunion  reports 21:  471;  22:   456; 

23:  448;  24:  408;  25:  405 
Reunions  to  include  families  suggested.  .  .  24:  177 
Rhees,  Harriet  (Seelye)  88.  honorary  A.M. 

from  S.  C 21:  462 

Rich.  Frances  L.  31,  dramatic  work  of .  ..  .23:  26,  31 

letter  on  Smith  College 24:   433 

Richards.  Elizabeth  18,  tribute  to 22:  26 

Richards,  Katharine  L.  13,  The  Freshman 
Conference 21:4 
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—  note  on  appointment  and  work  of ...  .      21 :  64 

—  Christmas   and   Other    Doings   of   the 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W 23:  182 

—  Forty  Years  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W 23:  473 

Richardson,  E.  T.  05,  see  Martin,  Ellen 

(  Richardson) 
Ricketson,    Dr.    Oliver,    Jr.,    and    Edith 

(Bayles)  Ricketson  21,  explorations  of, 

in  Central  America 21:  35 

Ricketson,  Edith  (Bayles)  21 21:  35 

Riggs,  Margaret  A.  30,  The  Summer  School 

of  Music    24:  20 

Rightor,  Jane  P.  30,  Stocks  and  Blondes.     21:  401 

Riots  in  Paris,  1934,  E.  Pardee 25:  292 

Ripperger,    Henrietta    (Sperry)    10,    The 

History  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  .        22:  253 

—  The  Graduate  Grows  up 22:  393 

Risley,  H.  E.,  see  Foote,  Harriett  (Risley) 
Rivington  Neighborhood  Association  ....     21:  279 

Rivington  Street  Settlement,  N.  Y 22:  274 

Robbins,  Jane  E,  ex-83,  and  Rivington  St. 

settlement 22:  273 

Robinson,  Emily  33,  The  People's  Institute  24:  278 
Robinson,  Frances  (Reed)  28,  to  assist  in 

editing  the  Quarterly 2 1 :  47 

—  resigns 22:71 

Roche,   Josephine,   honorary  LL.D.   from 

S.  C 23:  446 

Rodelinda,  Handel's,  given  at  S.  C.,  1931  22:  407 
"Rodelinda  Wins  Plaudits  in  Press,"   R. 

Agnew 22 :  407 

Rogers  Amy  (Willmer)  81,  letter  from 23:  156 

Rollins,  Isabel  (Wardner)  16 23:  321 

Rooke,    Margaret    (f),   and    the   Summer 

School  of  Italian 21:  13 

Rose  gardens,  H.  (R.)  Foote  on 22:  287 

Rossellino,  Antonio,  cherub  by 23:  15 

Rowell,  Teresina  (Peck)  94,  The  Alumnae 

Week-End 21:  26 

—  The  Council  Meets 21:  334 

Rowell,  Teresina  (Peck)  94,  and  Edith  N. 

Hill  03,  The  Semicentennial  and  Com- 
mencement       22:  417 

Rueff,  Jacques,  at  Zimmern  School,  Ge- 
neva      21: 21 

Russell,  A.  M.  86,  see  Marble,  Annie 
(Russell) 

Russia,  conditions  in,  as  seen  by  S.  (H.) 

Woodruff 23:  150 

Rust,  Eleanor  de  F.  25 23:  149 

S 

"S"  pins,  how  awarded 22:  308 

—  winners,  1930 2 1 :  320 

1931 22:  308 

1932 23:  303 

1934 25:  281 

Sabin,  Dr.  Florence  R.  93  [A  note  on  her 
tuberculosis  work],  H.  H.  (Smith) 
Pringle 21:  182 

Santander,  Spain,  Smith  juniors  at 22:  20 

Sargent,  Dr.  Dudley  A.,  and  physical  cul- 
ture      22:  265 

Savage,  C.  13,  see  Littledale,  Clara  (Savage) 

Saw,  Ruth  L.,  review  of  M.  E.  Clarke's  A 

Study  in  the  Logic  of  Value 21 :  323 

Saylor,  Edith  (Bennett)  14,  radio  success 

of 25:  133 

Scales,  Laura  (Lord)  01,  Warden  of  S.  C, 
Women's  Colleges  and  Women's  Con- 
duct      21:  397 

—  The  Houses  That  Smith  Built 22:  131 

—  honorary  L.H.D.  from  S.  C 22 :  452 

—  appreciation  of,  F.  G.  Niemann 23:  315 

—  talk  on  manners 24:  425 

—  The  Golden  Mean 25:  259 

—  correction  made  by 25:  283 

Scatchard,  William  B..  "What  Shall  I  Do 

with  My  Music?  " 25:  245 

Scent  of  Heather  [verse],  M.  S.  Leitch  ....  21 :  293 
Schmidt,  M.  L.  ex-12,  see  Seaver,   Marie 

(Schmidt) 
Scholarships,  Pres.  Neilson  on  .  .21:  435;  23:  3,  419 
24:  382;  25:  376.  391 

—  Trustees  on 23 :  390 

—  William  Allan  Neilson  Scholarships  ...     23:  419 
Alumnae  Office  Scholarships 24:  391 

—  awards  of 25:  55,  56 
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School  for  Social  Work,  see  Smith  College 

School  for  Social  Work 
School  Visiting  Day,  J.  McWhinney  ....     24 
Science,  Some   Recent   Developments  in, 

A.  T.  Jones 23:  141 

Science  building,  need  for 23:  395 

Scott,  K.  Frances  (f),  The  Senior  Year  of 

1931 22:  479 

Statistics  of  health  habits 
Scott,  Margaret  (f),  Keeping  up  with  the 

Joneses  in  International  Affairs 23:  184 

Scott.  S.  E.  09,  see  Magna,  Editli  (Scotl  I 
Scudder,    Hilda  C,   her  portrait   bust  of 

Pres.  Seelye 24:  183 

Scudder,  Vida  D.  84,  and   Rivington  St. 

settlement 22:  273 

Search,    H.    E.    29,    see   Johnson,    Electa 

(Search) 

Seaver,  Marie  (Schmidt)  ex-12 23:  34 

Sebring,  Emma  G.  89,  The  Perfect  Teacher 

—  and  Her  Pay 21:275 

—  La  Villa  Collina  Ridente 23:  277 

Seelye,  L.  Clark,  first  President  of  S.  C, 

ideals  of,  for  social  culture  of  students 

22:  131,  132 

Seelye,  Laurens  Hickok,  at  S.  C 25:  45,  54 

Seiffert,    Marjorie    (Allen)    06,    His   Tree 

[verse] 21:  285 

Self-Help  at  Smith  College 21:  16;  22: 

299;  25:  140 
Senior  dramatics,  see  Dramatics,  Senior 
Sentimentality,  A   Brief  for,   B.   (MacD.) 

O'Halloran 23:  6 

Sequence — Smith  College  Review  replaces 

Monthly 22:  57 

Seurat,  Georges,  picture  by,  acquired  by 

S.  C.  Museum 25 :  265 

Seven   Colleges  publicity  campaign:   The 

Seven  Colleges,  in  Print  and  on  the  Air.  .     21:  18 

—  New  York  dinner,  November,  1929.  ...     21:  146 

—  Why  Give  Us  a  Hearing,  A.  L.  Cora- 
stock 21:  150 

—  The  Second  Year  of  the  "Seven  Col- 
leges"      21:  484 

—  Seven-College  Dinner,  The,  in  Boston 
[1930],  C.  R.  Williamson 22:  156 

—  reports  of  work 22:  477 

23:  472;  24:  376 

—  St.  Louis  dinner.  1933 25:  150 

—  The  Sixth  Year.  D.  (D.)  Zinsser 25:  367 

Seven  Nights  Rule,  Observance  of 24:  158 

Shaw,  Wilfred  B.,  his  Survey  of  Alumni 

and  Adult  Education 22:  263 

Sherry,  Elizabeth  32,  Religious  Problems 

of  a  College  Student 23:  17 

Shipman,    A.   ex-08,   see   Crispin,   Angela 

(Shipman) 
Shumway,  Florence  (Snow)  83,  anecdote.  .     22:  256 
Sikelianos,  Eva,  and  "The  Bacchae"..  .25:  377,  381 

—  thanked  by  Trustees 25 :  429 

Silbert,  Doris  (f),  Courses  in  the  History  of 

Music 25:  243 

Silk  Guild,  Inc.,  Paterson,  X.  J 21:  307 

Simpson,  Mary  L.  35,  Letter  from,  in  Italy  25:  292 
Single  and  Blessed  [verse],  M.  E.  Gilchrist  .  23:  266 
Skim  Milk.     [Criticism  of  school  methods]    23:189 

Slang,  W.  A.  Neilson  on 21:6 

Smith,  E.  F.  14,  see  Post,  Ethel  (Smith) 
Smith,  Eleanor  E.  28,  and  Sophia  Smith 

Homestead 21:  331;  22:  71 

Smith,    H.    H.    21,    see    Pringle,    Helena 

(Smith) 

Smith,  Hilda,  and  the  Art  Workshop 21:279 

Smith,  John  M.  (f),  sketch  of 23:  47 

Smith,    Perry    D.,    May    a    Preparatory 

School  Educate? 24:  138 

Smith,  Sophia,  homestead  of 21:  33 

22:71.  26H 

—  The  Five  Wills  of— H.  F.  Greene 24:  245 

Smith      Alumnae      Quarterly.      index 

(fourth  quinquennial)  issued 21:  47 

—  changes  in  editorial  board 21 :  45,  47 

22:71;23:  73 

—  advertising  in 21:51,192 

—  changes  proposed..  .22:  38,  41;  23:  189,  312,  472 
— -student  members  of  QUARTERLY  staff.     22:  (>6 

—  Reports 22:  492;  23:  477;  24:  439;  25:  437 

—  history  of 

—  "Dear,  Dear.  What  Shall  the  Cover  Be?"     23:  312 
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Win*  prises  from  A.  A.  i  24:438 

••\\  Fthe  Big  Bad  Wolf?"..     25:60 

Shall     We     Cul     the    (  ommencement 

Writc-Up?  25:61 

—  Re  Commencement  and  the  Quarterly 

m  GeoersJ  25:  173 

Letters  from  alunin.  <• 

—  The  QUARTXRLY    Is  Twenty-five  Years 

Old  25:349 

Smith  .it  Washington.  Compiled  by  a  few 

of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 23:  273 

Smith  College,  annual  expenditures  of.  in 

hampton  21:  283 

—  documents  relating  to  history  of,  given 

by  H.  F.  Greene 24:  238.  382 

—  finances.  1930-1934  21 :  435;  22:  422 

23:  294;  24:  41;  25:  56,  376 

—  alumnae  (and  other  aid) 22:  267 

—  The  Growth  of  (exhibition,  1932) 23:  291 

—  Observations  on  Teaching  at  [Anon.] .  .     24:  65 

—  Statement  of  needs.  H.  C.  (B.)  Ford.    .     23:  389 
summer  activities  at 21:12 

Set  also  Buildings;  Curriculum;  Faculty; 

Trustees;  etc.;  etc. 
Smith  College  Alumnae  Census,  The,  of 

1<J31.    H.    Lasker,    C.    Murray,   and   J. 

Maxwell 22:  408 

Smith  College  Alumnae  War  Service  Fund. 

summary.  1917-1930 21:504 

Smith    College   Association   for   Christian 

Work,  activities  of 21:  4;  23:  182.  443 

—  Forty  Years  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W..  K.  L. 
Richards 23:  473 

Smith  College  at  "A  Century  of  Progress" 

24:  155    233,  244 
Smith  College  Club  of  New  York  City .  .  .'    21 :'  38 
Smith  College  clubs,  see  Passing  a  Mile- 
stone [X    Y.  Club];  What  Is  a  Perfect 
Smith  Club?     What  Is  the  Value  of  Our 
Smith  Clubs? 

News  of  local  clubs,  not  indexed  in  detail,  may  be 
found  in  the  section  of  the  Quarterly  given  to  the 
Alumnae  Association  (except  in  the  midsummer 
number). 

Smith  College  Council  of  Industrial  Stud- 
ies, E.  Lowenthal 24:  54 

Smith  College  Health  Knowledge  Test,  M. 

Ward 22:  60 

Smith  College  in  Spain,  C.  B.  Bourland.  .  .     21:  266 
Smith  College  in  the  Black  Hills,  R.  F. 

Collins 22:  18 

A  summer  field  course  in  geology,  1930 
Smith  College  Paintings  Go  to  Chicago..  .     24:  244 

Smith  College  Relief  Unit 22:  269 

275;  24:  428 

—  Smith   College    Relief   Unit,    Hail  and 
Farewell,  M.  Wolfs 21 :  418 

—  letter  in  appreciation  of 22 :  474 
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Nobody  works 
but  Ol'  Man  River 


VISIT  a  great  hydroelectric  plant,  and  the  first  thing  that  will  strike 
you  is  the  astonishing  absence  of  people.  Alone,  almost  unwatched, 
the  water  flows,  the  great  turbines  revolve.  Nobody  works,  apparently, 
except  Ol'  Man  River.  But  how  he  works!  (Last  year  our  American 
rivers  generated  over  thirty-three  billion  kilowatt-hours  —  more  than 
one-third  of  the  electricity  used  in  the  country.)  »  General  Electric 
has  built  over  a  thousand  hydroelectric  generators  installed  in  the 
last  ten  years  and  is  also  largely  responsible  for  the  automatic  control, 
by  which  many  of  these  plants  produce  thousands  of  horsepower 
with  little  or  no  attention.  »  Having  built  the  machinery  which 
develops  this  power  out  of  lazy  rivers,  General  Electric  also  builds 
both  the  apparatus  that  applies  electricity  to  the  service  of  industry, 
and  the  household  appliances  that  make  possible  more  leisure  for 
women  in  the  home. 
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The  President  Addresses  the  Students 
at  Vespers 

The  first  vesper  seruice  of  the  year  was  conducted  by  the  President  for  the 

students  only.     The  students  were  so  appreciative  of  his  talk  that  they 

have  begged  him  to  speak  to  them  alone  at  vespers  at  least  once  a  month. 


NO  man  when  he  hath  lighted 
a  candle  putteth  it  in  a  secret 
place,  neither  under  a  bushel,  but  on 
a  candlestick,  that  they  which  come  in 
may  see  the  light.  The  light  of  the 
body  is  the  eye:  therefore  when  thine 
eye  is  single,  thy  whole  body  is  full  of 
light;  but  when  thine  eye  is  evil,  thy 
body  also  is  full  of  darkness.  Take 
heed  therefore  that  the  light  which  is  in 
thee  be  not  darkness.  If  thy  whole 
body  therefore  be  full  of  light,  having 
no  part  dark,  the  whole  shall  be  full  of 
light,  as  when  the  bright  shining  of  a 
candle  doth  give  thee  light.' 

"  I  read  to  you  a  passage  from  Luke's 
Gospel;  and  I  want  to  put  alongside 
that  a  passage  from  the  King  James 
version  of  Proverbs — a  passage  that 
has  unfortunately  disappeared  in  the 
Revised  Version,  or  at  least  has  been 
so  translated  that  it  no  longer  means 
what  I  want  it  to  mean  for  the  purpose 
of  my  text.  Whether  it  is  accurate 
or  not,  I  take  it  because  it  is  a  good 
saying:  'As  a  man  thinketh  in  his 
heart,  so  is  he.'  I  take  it  in  this 
form,  because  what  I  want  to  talk 
about  is  the  relation  between  mind 
and  character,  between  intellectual 
life  and  personal  quality — between 
how  a  man  thinks  and  what  kind  of 
person  he  really  is. 

"Our  business  in  college  is  princi- 
pally the  training  of  the  mind.     Col- 


lege is  not  a  church,  it  is  not  a  hospital ; 
I  might  go  on  and  say  it  is  not  a  club, 
it  is  not  a  great  many  other  things — 
it  is  a  school,  and  its  interests  are 
mainly  intellectual.  At  the  same 
time,  we  do  take  some  care  of  your 
bodies,  and  we  are  not  unconcerned 
with  your  souls.  And  this  is  because 
none  of  these  things  can  be  developed 
in  isolation — because  more  and  more 
scientists  and  philosophers  and  all  who 
think  about  men  and  their  destiny  are 
coming  to  feel  that  people  are  wholes, 
not  separated  into  separate  functions 
which  go  on  independently  one  of 
another.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  we  cannot  teach  effectually  a 
student  who  ought  to  be  in  the  infir- 
mary; and  that  you  cannot  do  your 
best  work  if  you  are  ailing.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  there  is  a  close  bond 
between  the  intellectual  life  and  the 
moral  life.  The  separability  that  is 
often  taken  for  granted  is  false.  It  is 
true  that  many  people  have  been  very 
clever  and  very  immoral ;  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  intellectual  power  and 
decent  behavior  have  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other;  we  could  never 
know  what  such  a  person  might  have 
been  if  to  his  intellectual  ability  had 
been  added  moral  responsibility. 

"Many  and  profound  are  the  moral 
questions  involved  in  the  thing  that 
most  of  all  we  want  to  teach  you  here: 
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the  practice  of  straight  and  honest 
thinking.  You  can  never  be  logical 
unless  you  are  constantly  on  your 
guard  against  certain  temptations 
which  are  more  moral  than  intellectual. 
We  are  all  familiar  nowadays  with  the 
phrase  'wishful  thinking';  and  most  of 
you  from  your  own  experience  are 
familiar  with  the  process  itself.  Every 
one  of  us  is  constantly  turned  aside 
from  a  logical  outcome  by  the  desire 
to  arrive  at  a  particular  conclusion 
which  is  more  comfortable  for  us  than 
some  other  conclusion.  This  is  not 
alone  true  of  our  process  of  thinking 
about  matters  of  conduct,  though 
there  it  is  commonest  because  there 
we  have  strong  impulses  to  satisfy  our 
need  for  pleasure  or  some  other  thing. 
So  our  desire  works  backwards,  takes 
our  honest  thoughts  and  twists  them 
and  turns  them  inside  out,  until 
finally  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  want.  But  it  is  true  also  with 
regard  to  other  matters:  every  scien- 
tist and  every  scholar  has  temptations 
to  squeeze  the  evidence  into  shape  to 
suit  the  theory  to  which  he  is  predis- 
posed; he  takes  only  facts  that  will 
confute  his  opponents,  and  while  he 
thinks  he  has  all  the  facts  his  eyes  are 
really  only  half  open  to  those  not 
favorable  to  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
is  aiming.  Thus  he  actually  defeats 
his  own  end.  Over  and  over  again  I 
have  seen  and  met  scholars  who  pro- 
duced a  sensation  by  their  ingenuity 
in  adapting  certain  facts  to  certain 
startling  conclusions;  but  a  little  later 
another  scholar  would  come  along, 
would  go  over  the  same  ground,  would 
pick  up  the  facts  which  the  first  had 
ignored,  put  them  in  place  and  change 
the  whole  picture — and  the  reputation 
which  had  expanded  so  suddenly 
would  as  suddenly  collapse. 

"  It  is  very  shortsighted  for  scholars 
to  indulge  in  this  sort  of  'wishful 
thinking' — but  it  is  equally  short- 
sighted for  anyone  who  cares  about 
building  up  character. 


"You  cannot  get  things  straight  and 
firm  in  your  own  mind  by  a  process 
of  thinking  which  is  biased.  You 
cannot  afford  to  play  this  game  with 
loaded  dice.  With  yourself  above  all 
you  must  play  honestly.  You  must 
see  how  the  actual  logic  of  a  situation 
works  out  before  you  begin  to  manipu- 
late the  facts  in  the  direction  of  your 
own  desires.  The  gathering  of  facts 
on  which  to  base  an  argument  needs 
observation,  and  observation  needs 
moral  energy  to  make  it  accurate. 
You  cannot,  even  in  cutting  up  a  frog, 
see  all  that  there  is  to  see  as  it  really  is, 
unless  you  have  enough  moral  control 
not  to  quit  until  you  have  finished  but 
to  do  the  whole  job,  do  it  to  your  ut- 
most, see  all  that  you  are  capable  of 
observing.  All  this  is  true  even  of 
the  memory,  which  you  are  apt  to 
think  of  as  just  a  storehouse  of  facts. 
Unless  you  exercise  your  moral  will  on 
it,  the  memory  will  get  slow  and  will 
gradually  drop  out  the  things  that  it 
is  uncomfortable  for  you  to  remember. 
If  you  forget  half  that  you  hear  and 
learn  you  will  always  find  that  the 
half  that  you  forget  is  the  half  that  it 
is  uncomfortable  to  remember.  Here, 
too,  desires  keep  interfering  and  falsi- 
fying the  results  of  the  process. 

"All  the  sincerity  and  candor  and 
courage  that  a  person  leading  the 
intellectual  life  requires  are  necessary 
merely  for  playing  the  game  properly 
in  the  world  of  the  mind.  And  con- 
versely, straight  thinking  helps  one  to 
get  these  particular  qualities  of  clear- 
sightedness, freedom  from  the  wilful 
interference  of  desire,  sincerity,  can- 
dor, courage.  There  is  this  of  good  in 
most  of  us,  that  if  we  see  an  issue 
clearly,  unclouded  by  desire,  we  will 
take  the  right  side — we  are  ashamed 
not  to.  That  is  why  we  are  con- 
stantly clouding  our  minds — so  that 
we  can  save  our  faces  when  we  choose 
the  wrong  side.  We  cannot  be  honor- 
able and  sincere  while  we  are  muddled 
in  our  thinking;  and  we  cannot  be 
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clear  in  our  thinking  unless  we  are 
sincere  and  candid. 

"Most  of  our  trouble  comes  from 
the  tendency  to  allow  our  lives  to  be 
divided  up  into  compartments,  more 
or  less  completely  shut  off  from  one 
another.  This  division  serves  to  dis- 
guise even  to  ourselves  the  fact  that 
our  attitude  in  one  case  is  inconsistent 
with  our  attitude  in  another — the 
facts  in  one  case  with  the  theory  in 
another,  the  theory  in  one  case  with 
the  practice  in  another.  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  that  kind  of  inconsistency 
and  confusion,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
an  effort  to  unify  oneself,  not  to  let 
oneself  be  a  lot  of  different  people  all 
the  time.  Most  of  you  are  one  kind  of 
person  with  your  families  and  another 
with  your  friends,  one  kind  of  person 
with  boys  and  another  with  girls,  one 
kind  of  person  with  your  fellow  stu- 
dents and  another  with  your  teachers. 
And  these  contrasts  may  vary  from  a 
harmless  difference  in  manner  to  a 
profound  hypocrisy,  or  even  to  an 
actually  divided  personality;  and  a 
slight  difference  in  manner  may  grow 
and  grow  until  it  becomes  a  seriously 
divided  personality. 

"The  only  safe  thing  to  aim  at  is 
such  a  unification  of  self  that  you  will 
be  the  same  person  all  the  time.  If 
you  will  stop  and  think  over  the  most 
impressive  personalities  whom  you 
have  known  in  your  life,  you  will  find 
that  they  are  all  people  of  whom  you 
say,  '  One  always  knows  where  to  find 
them.'  They  are  the  sort  of  men  and 
women  of  whom  it  is  said,  '  You  might 
know  he  would  do  just  that  thing  in  a 
crisis,'  or  'Of  course  she  would  take 
just  that  stand.'  In  other  words,  this 
sort  of  person  will  always  be  in  char- 
acter— and  that  means  that  he  has  a 
character,  and  not  half  a  dozen.  He 
is  not  'all  things  to  all  men,'  not  con- 
stantly adjusting  his  character  and 
making  compromises  in  the  face  of 
circumstances;  but  he  has  definite 
ideals,  independent  personal  qualities 


which  will  carry  him  steadily  through 
all  relations  with  others,  all  circum- 
stances, all  crises. 

"This  kind  of  unifying  of  person- 
ality the  psychologists  and  sociolo- 
gists of  today  call  by  a  terrible  word — 
'Integration.'  But  this  is  just  what 
they  mean  by  it:  seeing  all  these 
different  elements — thinking  and  char- 
acter and  conduct — as  a  whole,  not  as 
a  series  of  detached  fragments.  Ugly 
and  cumbersome  as  the  word  '  integra- 
tion' is,  the  idea  behind  it  is  perfectly 
sound:  the  effort  to  achieve  character 
in  life  is  the  effort  to  be  one  person,  one 
whole  person,  one  single  person.  The 
word  'double'  as  applied  to  character 
and  conduct  has  always  implied  dis- 
grace, and  the  word  'single,'  as  used 
for  instance  in  the  passage  of  Luke 
that  I  read  to  you  ('When  thine  eye  is 
single  thy  whole  body  also  is  full  of 
light'),  means  just  that — seeing  things 
always  from  the  same  moral  point  of 
view. 

"Of  course  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sort  of  imaginative  sympathy 
by  which  you  are  able  to  put  yourself 
in  other  people's  places  and  under- 
stand other  people's  temperaments. 
This  is  not  double  personality — it  may 
be  the  very  means  of  making  your  own 
single  personality  tell.  But  the  dan- 
ger of  being  many  different  persons  is 
that  first  your  personality  begins  to 
split  up,  then  it  becomes  ineffectual, 
and  finally  it  becomes  fundamentally 
false. 

"To  escape  this  danger,  one  really 
needs  principles.  Principles  are  not 
very  fashionable  any  more.  People 
don't  talk  about  their  'principles'  as 
much  as  they  used  to,  and  they  don't 
have  them  as  much  as  they  used  to. 
They  are  more  apt  now  to  live  moral ly 
from  hand  to  mouth.  When  decisions 
are  demanded  of  them  in  particular 
situations,  they  find  themselves  basing 
them  on  a  few  considerations  impro- 
vised at  the  moment — and  their  deci- 
sions bear  the  stamp  of  such  improvi- 
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sation.  The  importance  of  having 
principles  is  that  you  do  not  find 
yourselves  caught  unaware  in  a  crisis 
when  an  important  decision  has  to  be 
met.  You  ought  not  to  wait  till  the 
crisis  arrives  before  settling  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  your  action  is  going  to 
be  based.  You  know  better  than  I  do 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  find  yourself 
confronted  with  a  doubtful  situation 
and  to  have  to  try  to  calculate  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  what  the  ultimate 
consequences  are  likely  to  be.  You  go 
to  a  dance,  to  a  house  party,  to  a 
carnival,  and  you  have  not  thought 
through  the  principles  that  are  going 
to  govern  you  in  your  relations,  es- 
pecially with  people  of  the  opposite 
sex.  You  have  a  vague  notion  that 
certain  things  are  all  right  in  your 
circle  and  certain  other  things  are  not. 
But  the  line  dividing  the  possible 
from  the  impossible  is  rather  hazy  and 
wavering.  You  have  not  arrived  at 
any  deciding  principle  to  which  you 
can  refer  the  dilemmas  as  they  arise, 
and  the  thing  you  apply  in  place  of  it 
is  not  whether  it  is  worth  doing,  not 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  but 
'Shall  I  be  able  to  get  away  with  it?' 
That  seems  to  be  the  one  most  fre- 
quently employed  philosophy  among 
people  of  your  generation  today:  It's 
all  right  if  you  can  get  away  with  it. 

"Now  this  philosophy  of  life  is  based 
on  a  very  superficial  doctrine  of  conse- 
quences. You  are  not  wise  enough  to 
arrange  your  lives  on  that  principle. 
Nobody  is.  I  am  not  talking  down  to 
you  as  young  people  because  I  am 
old — I  am  talking  to  you  as  one 
human  being  to  another.  And  I  say 
to  you  that  there  is  nobody  wise 
enough  and  ready-witted  enough  to 


settle  every  dilemma  merely  by  fore- 
seeing the  possible  consequences.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  there  have  not  been 
perfectly  respectable  philosophies  of 
life  built  up  on  this  theory  of  conse- 
quences; but  they  were  built  up  after 
a  wise  consideration  of  what  had 
happened  in  all  human  history  before 
now ;  they  were  based  on  a  wide  range 
of  causes  and  effects;  and  from  them 
principles  were  derived  which  could  be 
safely  applied  to  the  common  dilem- 
mas of  life. 

"You  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
principles  of  your  own.  Your  failure 
to  have  them  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  are  not  strenuous  enough  in 
thinking  about  them.  You  do  think 
about  them,  of  course;  you  write  about 
them;  and  more  than  all  you  talk 
about  them;  but  you  do  not  think 
through  to  conclusions  on  which  you 
are  prepared  to  take  a  stand  and  resist 
pressure.  There  is  no  safety  for  you 
unless  you  stand  on  that  kind  of  rock. 
Other  things,  impulses  and  desires,  are 
merely  shifting  sands. 

"The  relation  between  thinking  and 
being,  in  mind  and  character,  is 
reciprocal.  If  you  want  to  have  a 
worth-while  intellectual  life,  you  will 
have  to  bring  into  play  rigorous  moral 
forces;  and  on  the  other  hand  if  you 
want  to  establish  the  kind  of  character 
that  you  and  others  can  respect,  you 
will  have  to  practice  straight  and 
severe  and  honest  thinking.  You  are 
under  a  profound  moral  obligation  to 
use  your  minds — to  think  things 
through  to  a  finish,  to  unify  your 
personality,  to  reject  the  inconsisten- 
cies that  confuse  you,  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  doubleness  that  undermines  the 
moral  basis  of  personal  character." 
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Passing  Through  the  Gates 

Impressions  of  the  Freshman  Conference 
Dorothy  Fosdick  1934 


FRIENDSHIP  was  the  quality 
which  made  the  Freshman  Con- 
ference of  1934  one  of  real  spiritual 
value.  Seniors,  juniors,  sophomores, 
and  faculty  alike  shared  with  the 
thirty  freshmen  their  experiences,  and 
through  these  personal  contacts  we 
came  to  see  the  spiritual  quality  which 
should  underlie  our  life  at  Smith. 

We  all  came  up  the  week-end  before 
the  opening  of  College  in  a  spell  of 
sunshiny  weather.  I  had  my  first 
taste  of  Freshman  Conference  at  the 
Northampton  station  where  I  was 
cordially  greeted  by  upperclassmen 
and  escorted  to  Morris  House  in  a 
deliciously  open  Ford.  My  impres- 
sions of  the  Conference  itself  were 
many  and  varied,  probably  because  of 
the  large  field  of  college  life  that  was 
opened  to  us  so  suddenly  in  three  days. 

First  came  a  tea  at  Morris  House 
where  we  met  the  thirty  conference 


members  and  the  welcoming  com- 
mittee; then  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  with  its  glimpse 
into  the  student  government  of  the 
College.  Saturday  morning  we  were 
formally  presented  to  Miss  Richards, 
our  director  of  religious  and  social 
work.  I  was  very  much  impressed 
with  Miss  Richards's  ability  to  re- 
member our  thirty  names  on  all  occa- 
sions. She  confided  to  us,  however, 
that  she  had  studied  our  names  and 
photographs  for  hours  at  a  time  before 
she  met  us.  To  give  us  an  actual  pic- 
ture of  the  work  of  the  S.  C.  A.  we 
were  taken  in  carloads  to  visit  the 
Children's  Home  and  the  People's 
Institute.  There  we  saw  many  oppor- 
tunities for  social  service  in  Northamp- 
ton. I  felt  it  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  trips  that  we  could  have 
taken:  to  emphasize  for  entering  stu- 
dents  that   the   community   here   at 
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Smith  is  not  a  separate  and  distinct 
world,  but  that  we  owe  and  have  the 
chance  to  pay  our  debt  to  society  at 
large. 

At  the  picnic,  out  beyond  the  Fruit 
Farm,  we  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
surrounding  countryside.  Some  of  us 
who  have  always  lived  in  cities  feel 
that  one  of  the  most  helpful  things 
that  Smith  can  offer  us  is  natural 
scenery,  and  at  Freshman  Conference 
we  were  first  introduced  to  the  near- 
ness of  the  country  and  the  beauty  of 
our  own  campus. 

That  evening  we  had  a  social  gath- 
ering at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Scales.  We 
joined  in  such  strenuous  games  and 
stunts  that  some  of  us  feared  that  the 
former  house  of  the  Smith  presidents 
would  crumble  under  us.  But  when 
we  at  last  quieted  down  we  were  still 
able  to  sit  on  a  level  floor  and  listen  to 
a  friendly,  intimate  talk  by  Mrs. 
Scales.  It  is  a  real  privilege  to  know 
our  Warden. 

Early  Sunday  morning,  down  on  the 
Crew  House  porch,  Caroline  Woodhull 
'31,  president  of  S.  C.  A.,  held  a  short 
service  of  worship  which  in  its  simple 
outdoor  setting  meant  more  to  me 
than  the  church  service  which  we  later 
attended. 

The  Browsing  Room  will  always  re- 
mind me  of  the  evening  we  spent  with 
President  Xeilson.  It  was  there  that 
we  met  him  personally  and  there  he 
shared  with  us  his  love  for  English 
literature.     Among  other  choice   bits 


was  one  about  a  college  boy  who  often 
wore  a  red  tie.  There  was  a  laughing 
twinkle  in  President  Neilson's  eye 
when  he  read  us  this  passage,  for  he 
was  wearing  a  bright  red  tie  too. 
This  experience  was  perhaps  the 
highest  point  of  the  Conference. 

At  Sunnyside,  the  seniors  cooked  us 
our  Sunday  supper.  Not  only  did  we 
eat,  but  we  listened  fascinated  to  an 
account  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Industrial 
Summer  School,  given  by  last  sum- 
mer's Smith  delegate,  Martha  Stan- 
ley '31.  Late  in  the  evening  we  were 
taken  out  on  to  the  darkened  lawn  in 
front  of  Sunnyside.  There  the  seniors 
and  juniors  handed  to  us,  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  Class  of  1934,  the  light 
of  Christian  knowledge,  symbolized  in 
a  lighted  candle.  For  a  moment  we 
stood  quiet,  every  candle  in  the  circle 
flickering  brightly.  In  the  tense  still- 
ness of  that  lighted  circle  one  could 
actually  feel  the  thrill  of  a  common 
experience.  Then  we  freshmen  joined 
in  the  singing  of  the  Alma  Mater. 

On  Monday  the  Conference  mem- 
bers began  giving  to  the  other  fresh- 
men a  lighted  candle  of  welcome,  as  we 
greeted  them  in  Northampton. 

All  these  personal  contacts  and 
practical  benefits  of  the  Conference 
were  not  meant  for  just  thirty  fresh- 
men. Through  us  they  must  be 
taken  to  the  entire  class,  and  then  only 
can  we  say  that  the  result  of  this  Con- 
ference was  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  spiritual  side  of  college  life. 


Adventures  in  Painting 


Dorothy  Ochtman  1914 
Elected  in  1929  an  Associate  of  the  Xational  Academy  of  Design 


AN  artist  is  usually  interested  in 
l  making  experiments,  trying  new- 
color  schemes  and  new  arrangements, 
and  inevitably  daring  to  attempt  the 
so-called  impossible — sometimes  with 
unexpectedly  good  results,  and  some- 
times the  less  said  the  better,  and  it  is 
to  try  again.  It  is  a  quiet  life,  to  the 
casual  observer,  but  really  full  of 
drama  and  adventure.  There  are  the 
laws  of  aesthetics  underlying  design  to 
be  discovered,  the  laws  of  color  har- 
monies and  dissonances  to  be  worked 
out,  before  one  can  accomplish  much 
except  by  feeling  rather  than  by 
thinking.  The  emotional  element 
does  come  first,  but  after  all  painting  is- 
constructive  and  an  intelligent  mind 
is  of  inestimable  value  in  art  as  in 
everything  else. 

I  have  been  interested  for  years  in 
problems  of  color,  and  have  painted 
still  life  a  great  deal  because  of  its 
flexibility  and  because  of  the  rich  com- 
binations of  color  that  one  can  make 
at  will.  Especially  in  flower  pictures 
is  this  possible,  where  textiles  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  metal,  glass,  or  pottery 
containers  make  happy  alliances  with 
flowers  of  different  hues.  Sometimes 
a  purely  accidental  arrangement  of 
flowers  leads  to  a  good  picture.  I 
remember  one  time  when  I  was  having 
dinner  guests  at  short  notice  and  had 
no  flowers  for  the  house ;  my  big  copper 
container  on  the  lowboy  in  the  hall  was 
empty  and  there  seemed  to  be  literally 
nothing  in  the  garden  with  which  to 
fill  it.  In  desperation  I  went  out  and 
gleaned  from  the  garden  about  seven 
small  gladiolas  and  a  few  sprays  of 
veronica,  then  from  the  fields  a  big 
bouquet  of  Queen  Anne's  lace,  and 
arranged  them  quite  carelessly  with  a 
copper  pan  behind  them.     I  kept  look- 


ing at  them  every  time  I  passed,  for 
the  color  harmony  was  beautiful,  and 
the  next  morning  I  was  busy  on  the 
picture— though  I  should  by  rights 
have  been  finishing  another  picture 
instead.  Quite  surprisingly,  it  was 
one  of  the  best  pictures  I  exhibited 
last  year.  Many  thanks  to  the  im- 
promptu guests  who  spurred  me  on 
to  make  a  bouquet  out  of  next  to 
nothing! 

Personally,  I  do  not  as  a  rule  care 
for  still  life  pictures  in  which  a 
heterogeneous  collection  of  objects  is 
dumped  upon  a  table  without  rhyme 
or  reason.  A  Chinese  vase  of  the 
Tang  period,  for  instance,  should  have 
with  it  other  objects  of  the  same 
period  which  not  only  compose  well 
with  it  as  far  as  form,  size,  and  color 
are  concerned,  but  which  belong  with 
it  in  feeling  so  that  the  picture  pro- 
duces a  distinct  impression  related  to 
far-off  days  in  China.  So  it  is  with  a 
group  of  Persian  vases,  Roman  glass, 
or  other  antiques,  particularly  of 
foreign  origin. 

Recently  I  have  been  especially  in- 
terested in  problems  of  light,  and  have 
arranged  various  objects  near  win- 
dows or  against  a  window.  This 
makes  a  handsome  composition  as  far 
as  dark  and  light  values  are  concerned, 
and  the  play  of  light  around  objects 
is  fascinating.  The  degree  of  trans- 
parency of  the  various  objects  makes 
for  amusing  modifications  in  their 
color  values,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
picture  "Autumn  Light,"  where  the 
white  cosmos  is  semi-transparent  ex- 
cept where  several  petals  come  to- 
gether, the  red  and  pink  zinnias  are 
opaque,  and  the  deep  purple  petunias 
semi-transparent  when  the  light  shines 
through  them.     I  had  an  exciting  time 
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painting  this  picture.  When  I  started 
it  the  trees  seen  through  the  window 
were  delicate  rose,  yellow,  and  green 
shades  that  harmonized  beautifully 
with  my  color  scheme.  Day  by  day — 
this  was  in  October  and  there  were 
frosts — more  yellow  crept  in,  and  by 
the  time  I  finished  the  picture  some 
three  weeks  later  the  trees  outside 
were  an  awful  yellow  brown  that  I  had 
to  try  to  ignore  in  order  to  work  at  all ! 
This  picture  is  quite  large  and  could 
not  be  finished  in  a  minute. 

In  painting  interiors  with  figures, 
also,  the  play  of  light  upon  color  and 
through  color  and  around  objects  is 
the  interesting  thing.  I  have  painted 
a  number  of  these;  they  are  difficult 
problems  and  they  are  only  the  more 
fascinating  for  that  reason.  The  fig- 
ures are  really  small  portraits  with  the 
sitters  in  their  customary  surround- 
ings and  in  characteristic  poses.  In 
the  picture  called  "The  Morning 
Paper"  my  father  sits  as  he  does 
every  day  by  a  window  looking  over 
the  morning  mail,  and  behind  him  is 
our  library  with  its  books,  table,  and 
shelf  of  plants.  As  the  light  came  in 
in  different  directions  from  several 
windows,  the  problem  was  interesting. 

Of  course  I  paint  larger  portraits  as 
well.  In  a  similar  way  I  try  to  make 
these  pictures,  not  merely  portraits.  I 
like  to  pose  a  person  amid  surround- 
ings peculiar  to  him  which  emphasize 
his  personality,  rather  than  against  a 
flat  background  as  many  painters  do. 
This  allows  often  for  the  introduction 
of  some  still  life  objects  which  form  an 
admirable  contrast  to  the  living  per- 
son, and  allows  also  for  interesting 
arrangements  of  light,  reflected  light, 
and  color  which  aid  in  making  the 
picture.  The  psychology  of  the  sitter 
is  naturally  of  interest  to  the  artist. 
A  person  of  many  moods  with  con- 
tinually   changing    subtle    expression 


challenges  the  mettle  of  the  artist 
who  must,  in  order  to  create  a  real 
portrait,  choose  what  seems  to  him 
most  salient  or  characteristic.  If  the 
artist  is  given  free  rein,  the  result  is 
usually  a  fine  picture.  The  trouble 
comes  when  a  family  sits  in  judgment 
on  a  picture — let  us  say  of  little  Willie. 
whom  Mamma  adores  as  an  angel, 
Daddy  thinks  is  a  real  boy,  little  sister 
looks  up  to  as  a  hero,  and  Auntie  (and 
possibly  the  artist  also)  thinks  is  a 
little  devil!  Some  years  ago  when  I 
first  began  to  paint  portraits  and  was 
working  on  one  of  a  small  boy,  I  had  a 
family  do  just  this  thing,  each  one 
wanting  a  different  part  of  the  pic- 
ture altered  even  to  the  clothes  the 
boy  wore.  Now  it  happened  that 
soon  afterwards  I  was  sitting  near  the 
parents  at  a  recital  by  Ruth  Draper. 
In  one  of  the  monologues  a  woman 
gave  instructions  to  an  artist  as  to 
how  to  change  (quite  completely)  the 
portrait  being  painted  of  her  child, 
and  my  small  boy's  parents,  being  well 
endowed  with  a  sense  of  humor,  turned 
to  me  and  laughed.  They  told  me 
afterward  that  they  had  had  no  real- 
ization of  what  they  were  doing  in  the 
way  of  criticism  until  Ruth  Draper 
brought  it  home  to  them.  Of  course 
the  difficult  thing  is  to  make  a  family 
realize  that  the  artist,  being  an  out- 
sider, gets  an  unbiased  impression  of 
little  Willie  and  tries  to  record  it  in  a 
personal  manner.  And,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  Grandpa  makes  a  much 
finer  portrait  than  does  little  Willie. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  painting  is  half 
hard  work,  requiring  close  application 
day  after  day,  and  half  fun.  The 
artist  must  deny  himself  many  things, 
but  the  joy  in  creating,  the  pleasure 
derived  from  beautiful  colors,  the 
thrill  of  finding  some  pictures  really 
quite  good,  are  more  than  a  recom- 
pense.    It  is  all  an  exciting  adventure. 


Below:  Autumn  Light 


Above:  The  Morning  Paper 


ggeshall-Jeannette  Jukes,  Inc. 

The  Reception  Room  of  Wilder  House 


A: erill  Smith 


The  Newest  Dormitories 


Harriet  Bliss  Ford  1899 

For  the  Furnishings  Committee 


SOMEWHERE  early  in  this  piece 
there  should  occur  the  words, 
"once  upon  a  time,"  to  indicate  the 
fairy  tale  motif  that  runs  through  the 
saga  of  the  newest  dormitories.  By 
some  quite  unreal,  unnatural  process 
not  only  the  money  with  which  they 
were  built  and  furnished,  but  many  of 
their  choicest  fittings  as  well,  dropped 
out  of  the  blue,  with  an  absence  of 
effort  on  our  part  to  which  we  at  Smith 
are  hardly  accustomed.  It  was  a 
breath-taking  experience.  Those  of 
us  who  have  been  working  on  the  new 
houses  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  for 
feeling  that,  as  a  consequence,  a  cer- 
tain magic  and  charm  have  been  built 
into  Smith's  newest  houses  and  that 
they  are  destined  to  make  the  people 
who  live  in  them  more  than  ordinarily 
enchanted  with  life  on  the  campus. 

Readers  of  the  Quarterly — and 
who  is  not? — will  remember  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  issue  of  July  1929 
of  the  bequest  from  Miss  Mandelle  of 
Detroit,  London,  and  Paris.  Her  will 
named  Kalamazoo,  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  Smith.  As  far  as  can  be  dis- 
covered, no  Smith  person  ever  be- 
sieged her  or  her  lawyer.  Magic  No. 
1.  The  amount  received  by  the  Col- 
lege to  date  is  about  $600,000,  some 
$470,000  of  which  has  been  used  to 
build  and  furnish  what  the  Trustees  in 
February  voted,  in  a  slightly  dactylic 
mood,  to  call  The  Mandelle  Quad- 
rangle. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  name,  out 
of  gratitude  if  nothing  else,  will  always 
be  used.  There  has  been  noted  a 
tendency  to  say  "Little  Quadrangle," 
for  short,  to  distinguish  the  two  new- 
est houses  from  the  six  slightly  less 
new  ones  of  the  Great  Quadrangle, 


upon  which  it  looks  down  from  the 
vantage  point  of  old  Allen  Field. 

The  westerly  house  (the  one  nearer 
Kensington  Avenue)  has  been  named 
Wilder  in  honor  of  Dr.  Harris  Wilder, 
who  taught  in  the  Zoology  Depart- 
ment, 1892  to  1928,  and  of  his  wife, 
Professor  Inez  Wilder,  who  taught  in 
the  Department  from  1902  to  1929. 
Its  south  and  west  windows  look 
toward  the  house  on  Dryads  Green 
in  which  they  lived  in  the  early  days. 
There  is  a  magic,  too,  in  names. 

The  easterly  house,  its  long  facade 
overlooking  Paradise  Road  and  Mr. 
McCallum's  house,  is  named  Corn- 
stock  after  Ada  Comstock  1897,  first 
Dean  of  Smith,  whom  Radcliffe  stole 
for  its  president,  and  whom  Smith 
gets  back  at  least  three  times  a  year 
as  an  alumnae  trustee.  Her  portrait 
by  Cecilia  Beaux,  which  has  been  in 
the  Library  for  some  years ,  now  hangs 
in  "her"  dining-room,  where  inci- 
dentally the  beautiful  green  of  its 
background  has  been  matched  per- 
fectly in  the  curtains. 

Ames  and  Dodge,  architects  of  the 
President's  House,  the  Scott  Gymna- 
sium, and  the  Great  Quadrangle,  have 
done  the  newest  houses  in  the  same 
brick  post-colonial  and  have  profited 
by  their  continuing  experience  of  our 
needs,  as  we  have  profited  by  their 
delightful  imagination  and  resource- 
fulness, their  keen  attention  to  detail, 
and  their  new  inventions  for  comfort 
and  convenience.  We  are  emphati- 
cally not  falling  into  a  stereotype  in 
our  buildings. 

The  houses  though  apparently  one 
continuous  building  are  two  distinct 
units,  three  stories  high,  with  twin  en- 
trances under  an  open  arched  passage 
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leading  into  a  grassy  courtyard.  Over 
the  passage  rises  the  tower,  whose 
rooms  have  wonderful  views  to  the 
northeast.  In  fact  all  the  rooms  have 
good  outlooks,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
service  sections  on  the  south  are  only 
two  stories  high.  This  also  gives  a 
sense  of  greater  space  in  the  court- 
yard. Some  day  that  courtyard  is 
going  to  be  a  thing  of  beauty.  It 
already  has  a  turf  such  as  only  Mr. 
King  could  achieve  in  an  arid  sum- 
mer, and  interesting  planting  in  the 
corners,  and  tall  jars  and  iron  furni- 
ture and  lanterns  in  the  five  arches  of 
the  porch  that  forms  its  back  drop. 
But  after  the  yard  has  been  lived  with 
and  studied  awhile  and  developed,  it 
is  going  to  be  one  of  the  charming  spots 
of  the  campus. 

The  houses  were  no  less  fortunate 
in  their  decorators  than  in  their  archi- 
tects. A  year  ago  the  Furnishings 
Committee  secured  Mary  Coggeshall 
(1901)  and  Jeannette  Jukes,  a  firm 
conveniently  near  in  New  York  City 
which  had  had  much  experience  in 
more  recent  Y.  W.  C.  A.  buildings 
in  Wilmington,  Jersey  City.  Wash- 
ington, Columbus,  and  so  on,  and  had 
done  houses  in  W'ilson  College  and 
the  University  of  West  Virginia. 
Their  ability  to  make  semi-public 
rooms  look  homelike  and  livable  and 
their  delightful — but  "controlled" — 
originality,  appealed  strongly  to  the 
committee.  A  year  ago  we,  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Warden,  Mrs.  Emerson,  and 
I,  sat  down  with  them,  studied  all  the 
good  things  that  had  been  done  at 
Smith,  especially  in  the  recent  dor- 
mitories, profited  by  all  the  past  expe- 
rience of  previous  committees,  and 
highly  resolved  to  surpass  what  even 
they  had  done.  Now  that  our  task  is 
accomplished  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  our  new  luxuries 
have  been  attained  at  a  comparatively 
low  cost. 

We  had  a  great  advantage  in  the 
improved  arrangement  of  the  ground- 


floor  rooms.  Instead  of  encountering 
a  long  and  necessarily  sparsely  fur- 
nished hallway  at  first  entrance,  one 
literally  bursts  from  a  small  lobby  into 
a  delightful,  square  reception  room, 
with  high  arched  window,  south  and 
sunny.  These  rooms  have  been  pa- 
pered in  a  gay  "scenic,"  one  of  old 
New  York,  the  other,  old  Paris,  and 
have  comfortable  chairs  and  sofas 
with  warm-colored  hand-woven  cov- 
erings. The  photograph  shows  how 
delightfully  clublike  these  rooms  are. 

Two  other  interesting  innovations 
are  the  studies  and  loggias  which  flank 
the  yard  to  the  east  and  west.  The 
studies,  of  course,  are  devoted  to 
silence  and  mental  effort,  but  the  pic- 
ture shows  the  variety  of  ways  in 
which  one  may  be  studious  and  silent 
and  yet  entirely  comfortable.  One 
may  sit,  with  lots  of  room  for  books 
and  papers,  at  a  big  library  table  un- 
der a  perfect  light,  or  with  one's  back 
to  the  world  at  a  personal  desk,  or  in 
an  easy  chair  before  a  fire  of  coals, 
with  the  feet  on  a  modernistic  rug  or 
toasting  on  the  padded  hearth  rail. 
And  the  floor  is  cork-tiled,  and  on  the 
wall  are  maps  of  old  Paris  and  Greater 
London.  Let  us  hope  some  day  soon 
in  the  bookcase  will  actually  be  per- 
manent books.  (Those  shown  were 
borrowed  from  Gardiner  for  the  day!) 

The  loggias,  pronounced  by  the 
workmen  "low-gees,"  are  quite  foot- 
loose and  frivolously  futuristic,  light 
and  gay  and  colorful  and  informal 
with  metal  chairs  and  bullock-hide 
seats  and  gay-tiled  tables,  amusing 
screens,  and  plant-trees.  They  look, 
as  we  had  hoped  they  would,  as  though 
a  sunny  day  had  happened  to  move 
indoors.  And  their  floors  are  en- 
chanting, but  so  are  all  the  floors  done 
in  different  patterns  and  colors  and  of 
the  newest  floor  materials. 

The  lighting  fixtures  and  the  lamps 
are  all  particularly  well  chosen  and 
varied.  We  made  a  great  effort,  too, 
to  secure  and  keep  the  ordinary,  nat- 


Mary  Coggeshall-Jeannette  Jukes,  Inc. 

Above:  One  of  the  Loggias 


Richard  Aver  ill  Smith 

Below:  One  of  the  Studies 
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Richard  Aver  ill  Smith 


The  Comstock  Dining-room 


ural  light  of  day.  Hence  there  are 
no  heavy  inner  curtains,  only  hand- 
woven  glass  curtains  of  lovely  colors, 
with  more  color  again  in  the  paint  of 
the  window  frames.  In  the  living  and 
reception  rooms  there  are  not  even 
window  shades,  there  being  a  tendency 
in  the  best  regulated  families  to  pull 
them  discreetly  halfway  down  the 
pane! 

Do  you  notice  the  paper  in  the 
Comstock  dining-room?  An  appetiz- 
ing design  of  Directoire  ladies  and 
gentlemen  supping  al  fresco,  with 
carafes  of  what  we  must  assume  is 
water  disposed  on  the  tables.  You 
can't  see  the  dressers  which  with  their 
pewter  occupy  the  walls  opposite  the 
fireplace,  but  they  are  quite  stunning. 

The  Comstock  living-room  is  full  of 


our  best  magic,  its  floor  completely  cov- 
ered with  Chinese  rugs  that  came  in  an 
additional  Tryon  bequest,  and  on  the 
walls  are  some  of  the  beautiful  pic- 
tures painted  by  William  Closson  and 
given  in  his  memory  by  his  wife,  Grace 
Gallaudet  Closson  ex-1886,  to  the  new 
houses — more  marvelous  gifts  out  of 
the  blue.  The  color  scheme  of  the 
whole  room  was  built  up  around  the 
splendid  piece  of  sea  and  pine  over  the 
mantel.  There  are  more  Clossons  in 
Wilder  living-room,  and  some  of  his 
lovely  spring  and  winter  bits  in  the 
four  guest  rooms.* 

In  our  wanderings  in  campus  houses 
we  had  noticed  that  one  living-room, 
no  matter  how  large,  seemed  capable 
of  containing  only  one  girl  and  one 
caller  at  one  time.     So  an  attempt  has 


*  I-ater  in  the  fall  Mr.  A.  J.  Philpot,  art  critic  of  the  Boston  Globe,  is  to  visit  the  College  for  the  express  purpose 
of  viewing  not  only  the  Clossons  hung  in  Comstock  and  Wilder  but  others  included  in  the  generous  gift  and  hung 
elsewhere  in  the  College.  After  his  visit  he  will  write  for  the  February  Quarterly  an  appreciation  of  the  pic- 
tures and  a  tribute  to  the  artist.  A  picture  of  the  Comstock  living-room  will  in  all  probability  illustrate  his 
article. — Editor's  Note. 
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been  made  to  break  up  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  furniture  into  a  number  of 
inviting  groups  and  to  make  the  rooms 
more  informal  and  full  of  movable 
chairs  and  benches  so  that  the  rooms 
can  be  better  used  and  enjoyed. 

In  so  much  of  our  planning  we  were 
aided  by  another  innovation.  The 
Warden,  Mrs.  Scales,  arranged  a  nice 
informal  tea-meeting  for  the  commit- 
tee with  a  varied  group  of  freshmen, 
sophomores,  and  juniors,  to  furnish  us 
with  the  undergraduate  views  of  what 
a  dormitory  ought  and  ought  not  to 
be  and  have.  We  secured  between 
twenty  and  thirty  excellent  sugges- 
tions, nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
used  to  good  effect.  Among  these 
was  their  notion  of  the  desirable  desk 
for  the  students'  rooms,  and  one  was 
built  to  order  according  to  specifica- 
tions. Another  was  variety  of  color 
schemes  in  bedrooms  so  that  one  could 
choose  from  five  different  sets  of  rugs 
and  chairs  and  chair  cushions;  an- 
other, that  the  class  in  scenic  design 
for  the  theater  should,  under  Profes- 


sor Larkin's  supervision,  do  gay 
murals  for  the  two  basement  smoking- 
rooms.  When  Professor  Larkin  re- 
turns from  his  sabbatical,  we  can  ex- 
pect to  have  all  the  excitement  of  a 
mystery  serial  piecing  itself  together 
bit  by  bit  on  these,  at  present,  un- 
sullied walls.  The  smoking-rooms 
aren't  half  bad  as  it  is — full  of  color 
and  comfort  and  fi reproof ness.  And 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  perfect 
kitchens  and  pantries  and  the  sound- 
absorbing  ceilings  of  the  dining-rooms 
and  the  bedroom  corridors,  or  the 
dividing  swinging  doors  along  those 
corridors  that  bottle  up  in  sections  the 
noise  students  do  make  instead  of  let- 
ting it  sweep  down  the  full  length. 

But  my  time  and  space  are  up.  I 
can  only  quote  from  the  Weekly  of 
October  1,  "The  consensus  of  opinion 
among  the  dwellers  is  that  they 
(Wilder  and  Comstock)  are  just  about 
ideal  in  every  respect."  And  I  can 
only  close  with  the  fairy  story  motif 
again,  "And  they  lived  happily  ever 
afterward." 


The  Maguey 


(The  maguey  is  cut  down  before  it  blooms  and  the  sap  used  for  pulque, 

a  common  drink.) 

Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow    1896 

I  BEAR  no  blossom;  no  sweet  requiem 
Of  seed  is  mine;  this  fountain  in  my  blood, 
This  flame  of  sap  avails  not;  for  no  bud 
Breaks  into  beauty  on  my  towering  stem. 
Cactus  and  thistle  are  not  cursed,  bees  part 
Their  gaudy  petals;  roadside  bushes  bloom 
Unravished,  but  a  thousand  throats  consume 
My  wreath  of  summer  and  drink  dry  my  heart. 
Seven  years'  growth  is  mine  for  barren  leaves, 
Green-spiked  to  guard  a  giant  plume,  torn  down, 
Despoiled,  a  bleeding  cup  for  thirsty  thieves. 
God  of  the  seasons  who  will  not  deny 
The  meanest  weed  a  color-spattered  crown, 
Grant  me  but  once  to  flower  against  the  sky! 


Reprinted  from  Harpers  Magazine,  Nov.  1930,  by  courtesy  of  the  publishers. 
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OROTHEA 
CARLILE  en- 
tered Smith  College 
in  the  fall  of  1918 
and  died  on  October 
9,  early  in  her  fresh- 
man year.  As  a 
memorial  to  her,  her 
parents  gave  the 
Dorothea  Carlile 
Chime  and  have  re- 
finished  the  interior 
of  the  tower  in 
which  the  bells 
hang,  and  her  grand- 
mother has  given  a 
fund  for  maintain- 
ing the  chime.  The 
first  recital  was  given  on  May  31, 
1919,  and  for  the  eleven  years  since 
that  time,  on  Sundays  and  on  special 
occasions,  in  heat  and  cold,  through 
sun  and  storm,  these  bells  have  sent 
out  their  music  not  as  a  call  to  college 
functions,  but  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carlile  so  beautifully  directed  "for 
the  delight  which  may  be  given  to  the 
College  and  the  entire  community." 

The  chime  consists  of  twelve  bells, 
running  from  the  e\?  above  middle  c 
upward  for  more  than  an  octave  to  g. 
The  largest  bell  is  nearly  four  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter  and  weighs  a 
little  over  three  thousand  pounds. 
The  smallest  is  less  than  two  feet  in 
diameter  and  weighs  less  than  three 
hundred  pounds.  Eleven  of  the  bells 
are  hung  "dead,"  so  that  they  do  not 
swing  when  they  are  played.  They 
are  therefore  never  "rung,"  for  that 
word  implies  the  swinging  of  the  bell. 
The  only  bell  that  can  be  rung  is  the 
largest.  This  largest  bell  has  three 
clappers,  one  that  hangs  inside  and 
that  swings  when  the  bell  rings,  one 


outside  for  tolling,  and  a  second  out- 
side for  use  in  the  chime.  This  larg- 
est bell  is  the  one  that  calls  to  chapel. 
The  next  largest  is  the  one  on  which 
the  clock  strikes  the  hours. 

A  chime  is  not  suited  for  the  playing 
of  complicated  music.  Its  field  is 
that  of  simple  melodies  such  as  we 
associate  with  hymns  and  folk  songs. 
And  not  all  simple  melodies  can  be 
played  without  some  change.  "An- 
gels, from  the  Realms  of  Glory," 
"Silent  Night,"  and  "Fairest  Lord 
Jesus"  cannot  be  played  on  the 
Dorothea  Carlile  Chime  unless  the 
performer  takes  the  liberty  of  altering 
them  somewhat.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  a  hymn  as  "Veni,  Emmanuel," 
which  it  might  be  thought  could  prob- 
ably not  be  played  on  the  chime, 
proves  to  be  well  adapted  for  it.  On 
chimes  with  a  smaller  number  of  bells 
the  choice  of  tunes  is  of  course  more 
restricted  than  it  is  on  the  Dorothea 
Carlile  Chime. 

When  playing  the  chime  the  per- 
former stands  in  front  of  a  keyboard 
about  four  feet  wide.  The  "keys" 
on  this  keyboard  are  levers  of  some 
size,  and  instead  of  pressing  them 
with  his  fingers  the  performer  grasps 
them  with  his  whole  hand  and  forces 
them  downward  for  about  two  and  a 
half  inches.  Rapid  play  is  difficult, 
and  playing  the  chime  for  half  an  hour 
or  more  is  not  only  a  very  enjoyable 
occupation  but  is  also  excellent  exer- 
cise. Moreover,  it  keeps  the  mind 
alert,  for  many  tunes  have  to  be  trans- 
posed to  different  keys  from  those  in 
which  they  are  written. 

Bells  do  not  need  the  frequent 
tuning  that  is  required  by  pianos  and 
organs.  In  fact,  the  only  causes  that 
are  likely  to  make  bells  get  out  of  tune 
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are  wear  and  deposits  of  some  sort. 
I  presume  that  a  heavy  coating  of  ice 
might  temporarily  change  the  pitch 
of  a  bell,  but  I  have  no  evidence  on 
that  point. 

After  long  use  the  clapper  gradu- 
ally wears  a  hollow  at  the  point  where 
it  strikes,  and  I  suppose  that  the  hol- 
low must  have  some  effect  on  the  pitch 
of  the  bell  and  on  the  quality  of  the 
sound  from  it.  After  bells  have  been 
in  use  for  many  years  it  is  customary 
to  turn  them  around  so  that  the 
clapper  shall  strike  in  a  new  position. 
The  bell  in  the  clock  tower  in  Venice 
shows  clearly  that  it  has  been  turned 
around.  There  are  two  well-marked 
hollows  where  the  hammers  that  are 
wielded  by  the  two  Moors  used  to 
strike  before  the  bell  was  turned.  On 
the  Dorothea  Carlile  Chime  the  bells 
are  so  new  t.hat  no  real  hollows 
show  as  yet.  The  places  where  the 
clappers  strike  are  simply  bright  and 
clean. 

Temperature  has  a  slight  effect  on 
the  pitch  of  a  bell.  The  effect  is  not 
great,  and  I  think  I  have  never  seen 
any    published    statement    about    it. 


fully  on  days  when  it  was  hot,  on  days 
when  it  was  cooler,  and  on  days  when 
it  was  almost  too  cold  to  stand  out- 
doors with  any  comfort.  The  pitch 
goes  up  as  the  temperature  goes 
down,  but  it  does  this  to  so  slight  an 
extent  that  a  change  from  the  heat  of 
midsummer  to  the  cold  of  midwinter 
would  raise  the  pitch  of  an  e  bell  only 
about  a  fifth  as  much  as  would  be 
necessary  to  make  it  an  /  bell. 

I  come  now  to  the  tones  given  out 
by  a  sounding  body.  Almost  every 
body  from  which  we  can  get  a  musical 
sound  gives  at  the  same  time  several 
tones  of  different  pitches.  Since  these 
different  tones  are  parts  of  the  whole 
sound  they  are  often  called  partial 
tones  or  simply  partials.  The  ear  can 
often  pick  out  some  of  these  partial 
tones.  A  little  training  makes  it 
easier  to  hear  them,  and  there  are 
means  by  which  the  ear  can  be  aided. 
There  are  also  means  by  which  the 


The  Twelve  Bells  of  the  Dorothea  Carlile  Chime 


In  the  course  of  work  that  I  carried 
out  a  year  ago  I  was  able  to  detect 
this  effect  and  measure  it.  I  had 
means  of  determining  rather  accur- 
ately the  pitches  of  the  bells,  and  on 
one  bell  I  determined  the  pitch  care- 


various   partial   tones  can   be   found 
without  using  the  ear  at  all. 

In  a  note  from  a  piano,  an  organ,  a 
violin,  and  some  other  musical  instru- 
ments, there  is  a  very  simple  relation- 
ship between  the  partial  tones.     In 
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these  cases  the  second  partial  vibrates 
almost  exactly  twice  as  fast  as  the 
first,  the  third  three  times  as  fast  as 
the  first,  the  fourth  four  times  as  fast, 
and  so  on.  When  this  is  the  case  we 
say  that  the  partials  are  harmonic. 
A  great  many  people  seem  to  think 
that  partials  are  always  harmonic; 
that  is,  that  a  series  of  notes  in  which 
the  second  vibrates  twice  as  fast  as 
the  first,  the  third  three  times  as  fast, 
and  so  on,  forms  a  "scale  of  nature." 
Although  objections  may  be  raised  to 
this  point  of  view,  it  is  true  that  we 
like  to  hear  sounds  in  which  the  par- 
tials are  harmonic,  and  that  is  prob- 
ably why  so  much  of  our  music  is 
produced  by  strings  and  pipes,  which 
do  have  partials  that  are  nearly 
harmonic. 

Most  bodies  that  give  out  sounds 
have  partials  that  are  not  harmonic. 
For  instance,  when  the  largest  bell  of 
the  Dorothea  Carlile  Chime  is  struck, 
the  second  partial  tone  vibrates  about 
1.65  times  as  fast  as  the  first,  the 
third  vibrates  about  2.10  times  as 
fast  as  the  first,  the  fourth  about  3.00 
times  as  fast,  the  fifth  about  3.54 
times  as  fast,  and  so  on,  in  no  very 
regular  order.  These  partials  are  not 
harmonic. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  hearing  the 
whole  mass  of  sound  that  it  is  often 
somewhat  difficult  for  us  to  distin- 
guish the  separate  components.  But 
when  we  do  separate  out  these  com- 
ponents, we  find  that  the  pitch  which 
we  assign  to  a  note  as  a  whole  is  usu- 
ally the  pitch  of  the  lowest  partial. 
This  lowest  partial  tone  is  usually 
called  the  fundamental.  The  name 
"fundamental"  is  doubtless  given 
because  this  lowest  tone  is  usually 
the  loudest  and  most  important  of 
the  partial  tones.  In  the  case  of  a 
bell  we  shall  see  that  this  is  not  the 
case. 

The  partial  tones  of  a  bell  stand  out 
more  distinctly  than  those  of  a  piano 
or  an  organ  or  a  violin.     When  a  bell 


is  struck  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
decide  definitely  on  the  pitch.  You 
may  perhaps  reach  a  decision  at  once ; 
then  as  you  listen  to  several  strokes 
of  the  bell  another  partial  may  catch 
your  ear,  and  you  may  find  it  difficult 
to  decide  which  one  is  really  the  pitch 
of  the  bell.  But  when  several  bells 
sound  in  fairly  rapid  succession — as 
they  do  when  a  chime  is  played — 
there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  decid- 
ing on  the  pitch  of  each  bell.  The 
pitch  that  we  decide  upon  in  this  case 
is  called  the  strike  note  of  the  bell. 

Now  I  come  to  something  very  curi- 
ous. About  fifty  years  ago  Lord  Ray- 
leigh  examined  the  partial  tones  of  a 
bell  at  Terling  Place,  his  home  near 
Witham,  England.  He  was  not  able 
to  find  the  strike  note  among  the  par- 
tial tones  of  the  bell.  He  was  per- 
plexed and  disturbed.  The  strike 
note  of  the  bell  was  the  first  b  above 
middle  c.  The  first  partial  was  the  d 
below  the  strike  note.  The  next  par- 
tial was  a%  instead  of  b,  and  so  was 
just  a  little  flatter  than  the  strike 
note.  The  next  partial  was  the  d 
above  the  strike  note.  A  few  months 
later  he  found  that  the  fifth  partial 
was  a  b,  but  was  an  octave  higher  than 
the  strike  note.  He  examined  several 
other  bells.  On  two  of  them  the 
second  partial  had  nearly  the  pitch 
of  the  strike  note,  but  on  the  others  it 
did  not.  He  found  however  that  on 
all  of  the  seven  bells  on  which  he 
determined  the  fifth  partial  this  fifth 
partial  was  an  octave  above  the  strike 
note.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  strike 
note?  This  question  is  one  that  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  answered. 
This  is  one  of  the  problems  that  I 
have  been  trying  to  solve. 

Is  the  strike  note  always  just  an 
octave  below  the  fifth  partial?  The 
statements  that  I  have  found  in  the 
literature  seem  to  indicate  that  if  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule  they  are  at 
least  very  rare.  A  summer  ago  Mrs. 
Neilson,   Miss   Holmes,    Mr.   Welch, 
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Mr.  Moog,  Mr.  Jacob,  Mr.  Vieh,  and 
Dr.  Dow  were  kind  enough  to  come 
up  into  the  tower  at  different  times 
and  give  me  their  judgments  as  to  the 
pitches  of  the  strike  notes  on  three  of 
the  bells  of  the  Dorothea  Carlile 
Chime.  I  would  adjust  a  tuning 
fork  and  then  ask  whether  the  fork 
sounded  sharper  or  flatter  than  the 
bell.  In  the  course  of  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour  I  could  get  a  number 
of  judgments.  The  average  of  the 
results  obtained  in  this  way  for  the 
strike  note  of  each  of  these  three  bells 
was  close  to  the  octave  below  the 
fifth  partial.  None  of  these  three 
bells  has  a  partial  that  is  close  to  the 
strike  note.  The  strike  note  seems 
to  have  its  pitch  determined  by  the 
fifth  partial. 

But  why  is  it  the  fifth  partial  rather 
than  any  other  that  determines  the 
pitch?  And  why  do  we  judge  it  an 
octave  lower  than  it  is?  These  ques- 
tions are  not  yet  fully  answered. 
For  the  past  two  summers  Professor 
George  W.  Alderman  of  the  Physics 
Department  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  worked  with  me 
in  an  attempt  to  find  the  answers. 

We  have  listened  to  the  bells  from 
a  little  distance.  I  had  equipment 
by  which  I  could  pick  out  the  separate 
partials,  and  I  listened  for  them  from 
a  window  in  the  attic  of  Tyler 
House.  The  results  are  not  as  def 
inite  as  I  had  hoped.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  I  could 
detect  the  fifth  partial 
when  a  bell  was 
struck  so  gently  that 
I  could  not  detect 
some  of  the  other 
partials.  The  third 
and  seventh  came 
through  nearly  as 
well  as  the  fifth,  but 
I  think  the  fifth  came 
through  the  best. 


Is  there  anything  about  the  stroke  of 
the  clapper  that  makes  the  fifth  partial 
especially  prominent?  The  clapper 
hits  the  bell  and  then  rebounds.  The 
blow  lasts  for  a  very  short  time,  but  it 
is  not  absolutely  instantaneous.  We 
have  been  able  to  measure  the  duration 
of  this  very  brief  contact.  On  the  four 
bells  that  we  have  examined  it  lasts 
for  less  than  a  thousandth  of  a  second, 
and  the  harder  a  bell  is  struck  the 
sooner  the  blow  is  over.  Moreover, 
when  a  bell  is  struck  with  the  cus- 
tomary vigor  the  blow  lasts  for  about 
half  the  time  that  is  required  for  one 
vibration  of  the  fifth  partial. 

This  result  may  not  be  thought 
very  remarkable,  but  it  seems  likely 
that  a  blow  of  this  duration  would 
give  the  fifth  partial  especial  promi- 
nence. The  result  is  of  the  kind  that 
rewards  an  experimenter  for  a  great 
deal  of  labor. 

The  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  strike  note  is  not  the  only  problem 
connected  with  the  chime.  But  this 
problem  does  seem  to  be  an  especially 
curious  and  interesting  one.  I  have 
made  some  progress  on  the  question 
of  how  the  different  parts  of  a  bell 
vibrate  when  the  bell  gives  out  a 
single  one  of  its  partial  tones.  That 
problem  needs  further  study.  Then 
there  are  certain  regions  around  a  bell 
where  the  sound  is  very  faint  and 
other  regions ,  where  it  is  much 
more  intense,  and  these  regions 
are  different  for  the  differ- 
ent partials.  Just  how 
are  these  regions  dis- 
tributed? And  why 
are  they  so  dis- 
tributed? These  are 
some  of  the  questions 
that  may  still  remain 
to  be  answered  after 
we  understand  more 
fully  the  strike  note 
of  a  bell. 


The  3000  Pound  Bell 


Smith  College  in  the  Black  Hills 

Robert  F.  Collins 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 


ONE  year  ago  Mr.  Meyerhoff  and 
the  writer  announced  cautiously 
and  with  secret  uncertainty  that  the 
Department  of  Geology  would  offer  a 
six  weeks'  field  trip 
to  the  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota  in 
the  summer  of  1930. 
Details  included  six 
semester  hours  of 
credit  toward  grad- 
uation, a  charge  of 
$550,  and  a  promise 
of  something  new. 
Winter  passed  with 
its  rumors  that  this 
and  that  student 
would  go  or  had 
changed  her  mind, 
and  April  came  to 
find  the  party  defi- 
nitely enrolled  and 
consisting  of  ten 
students  with  Mrs. 
Meyerhoff  as  chap- 
eron. 

April  and  May 
were  filled  with  the 
excitementand  sup- 
pressed misgivings 
of  anticipation. 
Clothes — flannel 
shirts,   riding    breeches, 


Measuring  Thickness  of  Strata 
Seven  Hundred  Feet  up  Spearfish  Canyon 


heavy  wool 
socks,  hob-nailed  boots,  and  duffel  bags 
— were  being  assembled  in  ten  girls' 
rooms,  while  the  department  gathered 
in  such  essentials  as  maps  and  hammers 
and  knapsacks.  Finally  the  day  and 
hour  of  departure  arrived,  and  ten  min- 
utes of  six  of  Commencement  after- 
noon found  the  whole  party  in  a  special 
Pullman  car  at  the  Northampton 
station.  Two  and  a  half  days  later 
they  climbed  out  of  the  same  car  at 
Custer,  South  Dakota,  and  the  work — 
and  fun — began. 


The  party  did  not  camp  out  at  any 
time  but  stayed  in  hotels,  except  for 
two  stops  spent  in  cabins  and  one  at 
a  ranch.  With  few  exceptions,  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, 
and  Wednesdays 
were  spent  in  the 
field,  Thursdays 
indoors,  Fridays 
and  Saturdays  in 
the  field,  and  Sun- 
days were  days  of 
rest  in  a  very  literal 
sense.  Long  jour- 
neys were  made  by 
motorbus,  short 
ones  on  foot,  and 
saddle  horses  were 
used  only  for  di- 
version. The  phys- 
ical condition  of 
the  party  was  excel- 
lent throughout  the 
trip;  the  only  time 
a  doctor  was  called 
was  when  the  writer 
inadvertently  dove 
into  the  side  of  a 
swimming  pool. 

The  high  spots  of 
the  trip  were  many. 
Perhaps  the  first 
one  was  eating  supper  with  Bill  Fay, 
United  States  Fire  Guard,  on  the  top 
of  Harney  Peak,  7062  feet  higher  than 
the  steps  of  College  Hall.  This  sunset 
supper  at  the  end  of  the  third  field  day 
was  eaten  on  top  of  the  highest  peak 
in  the  Hills  where  the  eye  could  see  the 
horizon  a  hundred  miles  away  enclos- 
ing in  its  circle  the  experiences  of  the 
next  six  weeks. 

Another  high  spot  was  the  four-day 
stay  in  the  Badlands  at  Cedar  Pass. 
Unseasonable  heat  made  work  at 
midday  impossible;  nevertheless  early 
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in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon twelve  members  of  Smith  College 
climbed,  slid,  jumped,  and  crawled 
very  thoroughly  over  the  cliffs  and 
pinnacles  of  these  barren  rocks  and 
emerged  with  a  large  assortment  of  the 
wonderful  Tertiary  vertebrate  fossils 
which  they  contain. 

The  trip  through  the  Homestake 
gold  mine  will  not  be  forgotten.  A 
day  and  a  half  below  ground  and 
above  showed  the  class  every  step  in 
the  process  of  recovering  $3.85  worth 
of  gold  from  a  ton  of  hard,  resistant 
rock  at  the  rate  of  $6,000,000  a  year. 
The  party  had  an  unusually  complete 
view  of  this  process,  including  every 
phase  of  it  from  the  melting  of  the 
gold  for  the  $25,000  bricks  (they  are 
"bricks,"  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
paving  blocks)  to  actually  running  a 
deafening  pneumatic  drill  1250  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

At  Deadwood  one  member  of  the 
party  experienced  a  birthday  party, 
with  an  expansive  dinner  complete 
with  cake,  candles,  and  cut  flowers. 
Among  the  gifts  was  a  brilliant  orange 
and  black  satin  shirt  of  the  kind  ordi- 
narily worn  by  cowboys,  but  highly 
favored  by  members  of  the  party  for 
field  wear. 

The  last  four  days  of  the  trip  were 
spent  on  a  ranch  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Hills.  Here  the  group  panned 
stream  gravel  for  gold  and  got  it  in  the 
form  of  tiny  yellow  flakes  that  were 
saved  in  ten  tightly  stoppered  little 
bottles.  Here  also  saddle  horses  were 
abundant,  and  cowboy  songs  sung 
there  around  a  dying  campfire  are  still 
to  be  heard  in  some  campus  houses. 

Of  course  there  are  more  concrete 
reminders  of  the  trip.  Twenty-seven 
boxes  of  rock,  fossils,  and  minerals 
were  shipped  home.  Well-filled  note- 
books are  now  being  studied,  and  maps 
and  photographs  and  publications  are 
being  scanned  and  assimilated  into  the 
report  of  the  trip  which  each  member 
will  write  in  completing  the  course. 


The  mental  reactions  and  attitudes 
of  the  ten  student  members  of  the 
party  were  interesting  and  surprising. 
Impossible  as  it  sounds,  here  were  ten 
girls  studying  one  subject  at  least 
eight  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  for 
six  weeks,  and  liking  it,  liking  it  with 
enthusiasm.  A  very  catholic  geologic 
curiosity  developed  in  everyone  and 
persisted  until  the  end.  The  agree- 
ment was  unanimous  that  the  course 
should  and  did  embrace  all  the  geo- 
logic features  of  the  Black  Hills,  and 
the  interest  of  every  member  of  the 
party  was  maintained  throughout  all 
the  geologic  moods  with  very  little 
fluctuation. 

Enthusiasm  in  response  to  physical 
work  was  no  less  marked  and  sus- 
tained. Days  in  the  field  were  not 
easy,  lasting  as  they  did  for  eight  to 
ten  hours,  and  including  five-,  six-,  and 
seven-mile  walks  and  thousand-foot 
ascents  as  means  of  study  rather  than 
ends  in  themselves.  Yet  not  once  was 
there  complaint  of  the  exertion.  True 
enough,  there  were  many  honest,  loud, 
and  fervent  admissions  of  weariness 
(not  a  few  from  the  instructors  them- 
selves), but  the  spirit  of  complaint  was 
not  in  them.  While  a  small  portion  of 
this  good  will  may  have  been  due  to 
the  leaders  of  the  trip,  the  writer  feels 
that  the  major  part  is  to  be  credited  to 
the  good  fellowship  and  sportsmanlike 
attitude  of  the  girls  themselves.  In 
short,  the  group  proved  to  itself,  as 
well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  western 
South  Dakota,  that  Smith  College 
girls  have  the  good  common  sense,  the 
physical  stamina,  and  the  esprit  de 
corps  necessary  to  carry  such  an  ex- 
pedition to  an  exceedingly  successful 
completion. 

Mr.  Meyerhoff  and  the  writer  be- 
lieve that  the  impression  the  group  left 
in  the  Black  Hills  is  distinctly  favor- 
able to  Smith  College.  Tangible  proof 
of  this  is  found  in  the  exceptionally 
courteous  treatment  extended  by  vari- 
ous corporations  and  individuals  such 
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as  the  Homestake  Mining  Company, 
the  Black  Hills  Petroleum  Company, 
the  South  Dakota  State  Cement  Com- 
pany, and  President  C.  C.  O'Harra 
and  Professor  Joseph  P.  Connelly  of 
the  South  Dakota  State  School  of 
Mines  at  Rapid  City.  The  Burling- 
ton Railroad  was  especially  helpful 
throughout  the  trip,  and  the  local 
newspapers  and  business  men  received 
the  group  with  open  minds  and  before 
its  departure  invariably  gave  evidence 
of  their  approval.  Newspaper  articles 
published  since  the  completion  of  the 
trip  indicate  that  this  summer  course 
was  news  from  Minnesota  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  news  reflecting  to 
the  credit  of  the  College. 

The  ultimate  future  of  the  course  is 
not  decided.  Enough  of  the  uncertain 
points  were  settled  in  the  summer  of 
1930  to  insure  the  offering  of  the  course 
in  the  summer  of  1931  and  to  remove 
a  Smith  College  summer  field  course 
from  the  class  of  experiments;  even  the 


establishment  of  financial  equilibrium 
is  in  sight.  The  value  of  the  trip  as  a 
part  of  the  training  of  college  women 
was  proven  many  times  over  to  every 
member  of  the  1930  group.  Aca- 
demically, the  instruction  offered  and 
assimilated  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  course  in  the  Department  of 
Geology,  partly  because  of  the  ex- 
cellent geologic  offerings  of  the  Black 
Hills,  chiefly  because  intensive  field 
study  is  unapproachably  the  best 
method  of  geologic  field  instruction. 
Apart  from  this  and  above  it  the  staff 
is  convinced  that  the  students'  experi- 
ence of  living  six  strenuous  weeks  in  a 
group  of  vigorous  individuals,  in  a 
manner  which  lifts  off  most  of  the  cus- 
tomary social  upholstery  of  privacy 
and  silence,  and  under  the  unobtrusive 
but  ever-present  scrutiny  of  the  people 
of  the  Black  Hills — the  staff  is  con- 
vinced that  all  this  is  an  experience  in 
living  itself  which  has  a  distinctly 
genuine  value. 


News  from  Smith  College  in  Spain 

A  Composite  Report  from  the  Group 


ON  August  1  the  Juniors  met  in 
Santander,  a  well-known  sum- 
mer resort  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Spain,  and  for  a  month  attended 
courses  at  the  University  of  Liverpool 
and  lectures  at  the  Menendez  y 
Pelayo  Summer  Course  at  the  Colegio 
Cantabro.  The  activities  of  the  group 
were  recognized  by  the  Voz  de  Canta- 
bria,  one  of  the  daily  papers,  which  is 
quoted  in  translation: 

We  wish  to  describe  the  work  of  a  group 
of  American  students  who  have  come  to 
improve  their  knowledge  of  our  language. 
These  young  ladies  come  from  Smith  Col- 
lege and  from  Wellesley  College.  Their 
director  is  a  professor  of  Spanish  Literature 
and  Language  of  Wellesley  College,  Miss 
Lorna  Lavery.  Here  they  will  remain  until 
the  end  of  August,  when  they  will  leave  for 
Madrid  to  receive  private  lessons  until  the 
opening  of  the  Universidad  Central  in 
October.     The  students  will    then   be   in 


charge  of  a  professor  from  Smith,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Foster.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
other  American  universities  will  follow  the 
example  of  Smith  and  Wellesley.  .  .  . 

Senor  Vicente  Barragan,  director  of 
the  summer  school,  was  our  instructor. 
We  sat  on  hard  wooden  benches  from 
nine  till  twelve  during  classes  which 
included  grammar,  composition,  and 
reading.  For  the  first  two  weeks 
Senor  Barragan  lectured  on  South 
American  literature,  and  then  we 
attended  lectures  at  the  Colegio 
Cantabro  on  "Contemporary  Spanish 
Literature"  by  Pedro  Salinas,  on 
"Phonetics"  by  T.  Navarro  Tomas, 
and  on  "History  and  Art"  by  pro- 
fessors of  various  Spanish  universities. 

In  connection  with  the  courses  we 
were  taken  to  many  places  of  interest 
near  Santander:  Santillana  del  Mar, 
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which  was  the  home  of  the  first 
Marques  of  Santillana,  Vicente  Lopez 
de  Mendoza;  Cabez6n  de  la  Sal, 
where  through  the  aid  of  Concha 
Espina,  author  of  "La  Esfinge  Mar- 
agata,"  we  were  enabled  to  enjoy  re- 
gional songs  and  dances;  and  other 
places. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  Miss 
Foster  and  the  two  graduates,  Marian 
Baucus  and  Henrietta  Wisner,  Smith 
'30,  arrived  and  on  a  broiling  Sunday 
we  left  for.  Madrid.  The  train  was 
what  the  Spaniards  call  a  "rapido," 
but  it  poked  along  through  beautiful 
mountain  country,  stopping  at  tiny 
strangely  named  towns  to  catch  its 
breath  for  the  next  climb.  At  Rei- 
nosa,  in  the  heart  of  the  Cantabrians, 
we  had  to  clamber  down  to  race 
through  a  six-course  meal  in  some 
twenty  minutes.  By  tea  time  we  had 
left  the  mountains  and  were  growing 
depressed  by  the  dull  scenery.  By 
10.30  when  we  reached  Madrid  noth- 
ing mattered  very  much. 

Miss  Enriqueta  Martin  gave  us  a 
cheery  greeting  at  the  gate,  and  we 
piled  our  weary  selves  into  taxis. 
Madrid  looked  particularly  beautiful 
that  night,  with  its  wide  brightly 
lighted  avenues  lined  with  trees,  and 
the  Residencia  at  Fortuny  53  would 
have  cheered  us  all  if  the  first  glimpse 
hadn't  been  rather  spoiled  by  the  sight 


of  that  ten-foot  wall  which  surrounds 
the  house  and  gardens. 

The  Juniors'  lessons  began  the  next 
morning  with  Miss  Martin  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  two  hours  of  compo- 
sition and  conversation  she  conducted 
an  excursion  each  Saturday:  first,  the 
Prado,  where  we  said  a  hasty  "how- 
do-you-do"  to  Velazquez,  Murillo, 
and  Goya ;  another  time  to  the  Royal 
Tapestry  factory;  and  the  last  to  the 
tomb  of  Goya  in  the  chapel  which  he 
frescoed.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
week  they  had  scattered  us  around  in 
the  various  houses  to  bring  us  in 
closer  contact  with  our  new  Spanish 
friends. 

We  have  been  innumerable  times  to 
the  Puerta  del  Sol,  the  center  of  the 
city;  we  have  explored  the  Calle  Al- 
cala  and  the  Gran  Via,  and  have  risked 
our  lives  trying  to  cross  the  Plaza  del 
Castelar — yes,  the  traffic  here  is  more 
terrifying  than  in  New  York.  We 
have  attended  a  Zarzuela,  a  kind  of 
musical  comedy,  and  a  performance 
of  Calderon's  play,  "El  Alcalde  de 
Zalamea."  We  have  walked  through 
the  Parque  del  Retiro  and  every  day 
are  endlessly  amused  or  interested  by 
the  dress  and  customs  of  the  people. 

And  so  now  after  a  month  in  Madrid 
we  are  waiting  with  the  greatest 
curiosity  to  see  what  a  Spanish  educa- 
tional system  is  going  to  be  like. 


Standing:  Marian  Baucus,  Virginia  Keeney,  Mary  Hanna,  Miss  Foster.  Lydia  Weare.  Sylvia  Breck,  Henrietta  Wisner 
Sitting:  Helen  McLaughlin,  Bernice  Foster,  Evelyn  Desha,  Mary  Linehan 
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Ix  the  Days  of  '79 


N  1873  a  pam- 
phlet was  issued 
describing  Smith 
College,  a  new  col- 
lege for  women 
which  was  to  open 
in  1875.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  pro- 
posed college,  as 
described  in  the  pamphlet,  offered 
opportunity  for  "walks,  drives, 
archery,  boating,  and  out-of-door 
sports."  In  addition,  in  the  first 
Catalogue  it  was  even  stated  that 
"exercises  in  the  open  air  will  be  pre- 
scribed under  the  direction  of  an 
educated  lady  physician."  It  is  evi- 
dent then  that  athletics  were  included 
in  the  original  plan  of  the  College. 

In  colleges  for  women  athletics  have 
not  developed  as  a  separate  depart- 
ment as  is  the  case  in  many  colleges  for 
men.  Athletics  for  college  women 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  Physical 
Education  Department.  It  is  there- 
fore somewhat  difficult  to  separate 
their  development  from  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  education  at  Smith 
College.  But  since  this  article  deals 
with  athletics  the  subject  will  be  fol- 
lowed as  closely  as  possible  with  one 
exception.  Since  dancing  is  repre- 
sented on  the  present  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation Board,  the  development  of 
this  activity  will  be  included. 

Although  the  grounds  of  the  College 
offered  opportunity  for  sports,  ap- 
parently few  of  the  first  students 
seized  this  opportunity.  At  least 
Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Clarke  (Elizabeth 
Lawrence  '83)  in  "The  Early  History 
of  Smith  College"  quotes  the  first 
students  as  writing,  "We  had  to  be 
driven  out  to  walk,"  and  "I  was  the 


In  the  Days  of  '30 


only  one  who  went 
out  rowing  much, 
but  I  often  invited 
another  girl  to  go 
with  me." 

But  the  same 
book  tells  us  that 
the  Class  of  '79  had 
a  dancing  master 
come  from  Springfield  to  give  lessons  in 
College  Hall.  In  1879,  when  the  first 
gymnasium  was  built,*  a  bowling  alley 
was  included.  In  1881  a  tennis  club 
was  organized  and  a  year  later  a  tour- 
nament was  held. 

In  1891  the  new  Alumnae  Gymna- 
sium was  opened.  This  building, 
still  an  excellent  gymnasium,  was 
given  by  the  alumnae.  Much  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  this  project  was  due  to 
Mrs.  Clarke,  who  not  only  assisted  in 
raising  the  money  but  in  addition  even 
took  a  course  in  physical  education  to 
be  better  able  to  advise  the  type  of 
physical  education  to  be  introduced. 
Due  to  her  interest  Miss  Senda  Beren- 
son  (now  Mrs.  Herbert  Abbott)  was 
engaged  in  1892  to  direct  the  work. 
It  is  largely  due  to  "Miss  Berenson's" 
foresight  that  there  has  been  such  a 
rational  and  steady  development  of 
athletics  at  Smith  College. 

It  was  after  1892  that  the  sports 
program  of  the  College  was  enlarged. 
In  the  first  place  there  was  a  "swim- 
ming bath  "  in  the  new  building,  which 
introduced  a  new  sport.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  in  1892  Miss  Berenson  in- 
troduced basket  ball.  This  sport  was 
first  played  by  women  at  Smith  Col- 
lege and  as  a  consequence  Miss  Beren- 

*  The  building  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Library.  In 
1908  it  was  moved  to  College  Lane  and  is  now  the  car- 
penter's shop. 
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son  was  the  first  national  chairman  of 
basket  ball  rules  for  women. 

The  interest  in  athletics  increased 
so  rapidly  that  in  the  fall  of  1893  an 
Athletic  Association  was  organized. 
This  was  called  the  Gymnasium  and 
Field  Association  and  was  known  as 
the  "G.  and  F.  A."  until  1917  when 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  Smith 
College  Athletic  Association,  famil- 
iarly known  as  "A.  A."  Miss  Beren- 
son  was  the  first  president.  The  re- 
lationship of  the  G.  and  F.  A.  and  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education 
was  stated  in  the  Catalogue  of  1895: 
"Under  the  direction  of  this  depart- 
ment (physical  training)  is  the  Gym- 
nasium and  Field  Association,  open  to 
all  members  of  the  College."  The 
sports  sponsored  by  the  Association 
were  "tennis,  boating,  a  hare  and 
hounds  race  in  the  fall,  and  a  new 
walking  club."  Their  "cherished 
aim"  at  this  time  was  the  purchase  of 
an  athletic  field  for  which  the  Glee  and 
Banjo  Clubs  had  already  given  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Meanwhile  more  sports  were  being 
introduced.  Miss  Berenson  offered  a 
course  in  fencing  in  1895.  Two  years 
later  a  golf  club  was  organized.  The 
students  played  at  the  Warner's 
Meadow  Golf  Club,  a  site  now  occu- 
pied by  a  new  city  park  and  swimming 
pool.  But  golf  was  too  far  from  col- 
lege to  have  continued  popularity. 
In  1901  Miss  Applebee  came  to  the 
College  to  introduce  the  new  English 
game  of  field  hockey.  Street  clothes 
were  worn  as  a  matter  of  course  for 
this  and  other  sports  and  many  a 
player  still  recalls  how  handy  the  long 
white  skirts  were  for  stopping  a  ball. 
Indeed  it  is  recorded  that  one  goal 
keeper  was  of  such  proportions  that 
she  simply  lay  down  across  the  goal 
and  in  so  doing  formed  a  perfect  bar- 
ricade through  which  no  balls  could 
pass.  The  same  year  ' '  aesthetic  gym- 
nastics," the  forerunner  of  aesthetic 
dancing,  appeared  in  the  Catalogue. 


In  1904  the  "cherished  aim"  of  the 
G.  and  F.  A.  was  realized  when  Mr. 
Frank  Gates  Allen  gave  a  sum  large 
enough  for  the  purchase  of  an  athletic 
field.  In  the  fall  of  1906  the  field  was 
ready  for  use  and  in  1908  the  first 
Field  Day  was  held.  The  sports  in- 
cluded in  the  program  were  hockey, 
basket  ball,  archery,  cricket,  croquet, 
tennis,  volley  ball,  and  clock  golf. 
These  same  sports  were  continued 
until  1921,  with  the  addition  of  base- 
ball and  crew  in  1917.  By  1921  cro- 
quet, clock  golf,  and  volley  ball  had 
been  dropped  and  the  introduction  of 
baseball  sounded  the  knell  of  cricket. 

Meanwhile  the  G.  and  F.  A.  had 
been  developing  a  system  of  awards. 
The  first  All-Smith  team  was  chosen 
in  basket  ball  in  1911.  The  same  year 
the  first  much  coveted  "S"  sweaters 
were  awarded  to  the  four  students 
representative  of  the  best  type  of 
student  interested  in  athletics.  Be- 
fore 1920  the  number  of  sweaters 
awarded  annually  was  increased  to  six, 
and  after  1921  the  award  was  changed 
to  an  "S"  pin  instead  of  a  sweater. 
After  1911  it  became  the  custom  to 
choose  All-Smith  teams  in  all  the 
sports  and  to  give  the  class  teams 
their  class  numerals  to  wear. 

In  1929  the  system  of  awards  was 
changed  in  that  A.  A.  decided  to  adopt 
the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn  as  the 
insignia  of  the  Association.  These 
animals,  long  the  pride  of  the  even 
classes,  had  fallen  into  disuse  as  class 
animals.  A.  A.  decided  to  revive 
them  and  to  have  one  for  the  odds  and 
one  for  the  evens.  The  fate  of  the 
lion  and  the  unicorn  was  decided  by 
the  toss  of  a  coin,  as  it  was  such  a 
weighty  matter,  and  the  lion  came  to 
life  again  as  an  odd  while  the  unicorn 
remained  an  even. 

Beginning  with  the  Class  of  1933, 
then,  the  team  awards  were  small 
shields  bearing  the  lion  or  the  unicorn 
and  the  All-Smith  teams  received  a 
white  shield  with  a  yellow  "S." 
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In  addition,  a  new  award  was  voted 
in  1928.  This  was  a  white  blazer  with 
the  Athletic  Association  shield  on  the 
pocket  and  was  awarded  to  those 
students  who  had  made  an  All-Smith 
team  three  times,  either  in  the  same 
sport  or  in  different  sports.  This 
made  it  possible  for  students  who  ex- 
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celled  in  any  sport  to  win  a  blazer. 
One  was  awarded  to  a  student  last 
spring  who  had  been  for  three  years  on 
the  All-Smith  archery  team. 

One  custom  in  regard  to  the  awards 
has  changed .  When  the  "  S  "  sweaters 
were  first  given  they  were  presented 
on  Field  Day.  Now  they  are  awarded 
at  chapel  on  one  of  those  all-important 
mornings  just  before  spring  vacation. 

Between  1921  and  1925  rhythmic 
dancing  was  first  introduced,  bowling 
alleys  were  installed  in  the  Alumnae 
Gymnasium,  and  the  Smith  College 
Outing  Club  was  organized.  This 
club  sponsors  camping,  hiking,  and 
riding.  It  built  a  cabin  on  Chestnut 
Mountain  about  seven  miles  from 
Northampton  where  students  might 
spend  their  week-ends;  a  second  cabin 
was  completed  in  1926.  The  Outing 
Club  is  sponsored  and  financed  by 
A.  A.,  of  which  it  is  a  branch. 

In  1925  the  major  part  of  the  ath- 
letic program  moved  from  the  old 
Allen  Field  to  the  new  Allen  Field  and 
from  the  Alumnae  Gymnasium  to  the 
splendid      new     Scott     Gymnasium. 


Only  the  hockey  field  and  four  tennis 
courts  were  retained  on  the  old  field. 
These  were  used  until  the  fall  of  1929 
when  the  newest  new  dormitories — 
Comstock  and  Wilder — were  started. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Scott  Gym- 
nasium swimming  became  a  most 
popular  sport.  Water  polo  was  in- 
troduced, and  team  swimming  and 
diving.  Instruction  was  given  to  less 
advanced  swimmers.  In  addition  a 
college  life  guard  was  organized. 

Since  1925  the  program  of  sports 
has  steadily  increased  until  by  1930 
soccer,  lacrosse,  ice  hockey,  squash, 
badminton,  and  deck  tennis  had  been 
added.  In  1928  riding  was  recognized 
officially  and  a  riding  representative 
was  added  to  the  Athletic  Association 
Board.  The  College  built  its  own 
stables  in  1929. 

In  the  last  few  years  a  dance  group 
has  been  organized  by  the  students. 
The  group  presents  a  recital  during 
the  year  and  assists  in  other  produc- 
tions. The  president  of  the  group  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  A.  A. 

This  development  of  sports  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  increase  of 
equipment  furnished  both  by  the  Col- 
lege and  by  A.  A.  The  buildings  and 
grounds  now  used  for  sports  and  ath- 
letics include  the  Alumnae  Gymna- 
sium where  are  the  squash  courts,  the 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  boards,  and  a 
basket  ball  field;  the  Scott  Gymnasium 
with  the  pool,  and  basket  ball  and 
dancing  floors;  the  Crew  House  where 
eight  shells  are  sheltered;  the  Boat 
House  with  its  flotilla  of  canoes  and 
rowboats;  an  ice  hockey  rink  erected 
between  the  island  and  shore  when 
weather  permits;  the  handsome  new 
stables  and  riding  ring  on  West  Street; 
two  Outing  Club  cabins;  and  the  new 
Allen  Field  with  its  hockey  field,  soccer 
field,  track,  ten  ranges  for  archery,  and 
eighteen  tennis  courts. 

In  spite  of  this  imposing  list  the  nat- 
ural development  of  athletics  was 
hampered  by  lack  of  field  space.     This 
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has  been  remedied  by  the  purchase  of 
the  new  athletic  fields  across  the  river 
where  next  fall  there  will  be  a  riding 
ring,  four  hockey  fields,  a  soccer  field,  a 
baseball  diamond,  and  a  driving  range 
for  golf.  And  on  the  ground  thus 
vacated  on  Allen  Field  some  thirty 
additional  tennis  courts  will  be  made. 

There  has,  of  course,  been  a  com- 
plete metamorphosis  in  the  costumes 
worn  in  the  gymnasium  and  on  the 
field  since  the  early  days.  The 
"twilled  flannel  dresses"  of  1879  have 
gone  with  their  full  skirts  "seven 
inches  from  the  floor  in  back  and  eight 
in  front"  and  their  "flannel  drawers 
reaching  a  little  below  the  knee  where 
they  were  confined  by  an  elastic  cord 
showing  little  if  any  below  the  dress" 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  "short  white 
flannel  skirt  which  must  always  be 
worn  with  this  dress."  The  short 
divided  skirt  of  1890  has  gone,  and  the 
serge  suit  with  full  bloomers  and 
blouse  of  the  same  material  which  ap- 
peared in  1892  and  held  sway  for 
almost  thirty  years.  Even  the  neat 
circular  fitted  bloomer,  white  shirt, 
and  black  sleeveless  sweater  of  1923 
is  disappearing  before  the  very  latest 
thing  in  costumes  which  came  in  in 
1929.  It  is  of  light-weight  material, 
made  in  the  class  colors.  It  is  wash- 
able and  shows  when  it  is  dirty! 
There  is  a  white  shirt  worn  under  a 
romper  suit.  Over  this  a  tunic  is 
worn  for  outdoor  classes.  Short  white 
socks  and  a  gymnasium  slipper  or 
sports  shoe  complete  the  costume. 
The  suits  for  the  1933  freshmen  were 
yellow;  1934  wears  red;  next  year's 
class  will  have  green;  and  the  purple 
of  1936  will  complete  the  cycle.  The 
effect  on  the  field  is  colorful  and  gay. 

I  am  often  asked,  "  Is  it  true  that  the 
students  do  not  like  athletics  so  much 
as  they  used  to  like  them?"  I  can 
answer  decidedly,  "No,  it  is  not  true." 
Last  year  of  the  2000  students  1736 
were  enrolled  in  our  classes  and  the 
great    majority    in    sports    sections. 


Only  the  freshmen  and  sophomores 
are  required  to  take  these  classes. 
There  is  a  great  interest  in  athletics, 
but  it  is  interest  in  participation 
rather  than  in  watching  the  sport. 
To  our  way  of  thinking  this  is  a 
healthy  state  of  affairs.  The  im- 
portant basket  ball  games  have  a  large 
audience,  particularly  the  junior-sen- 
ior game  on  Rally  Day  when  the 
gymnasium  is  crowded.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  students  would  rather 
play  than  watch.  Another  change  is 
that  interest  in  individual  sports  such 
as  tennis,  swimming,  and  riding  has 
greatly  increased.  There  are  requests 
for  instruction  in  squash.  Mean- 
while the  team  sports  are  not  less  pop- 
ular. Second,  third,  and  sometimes 
fourth    teams    are    chosen    from    the 


squads,  and  tournaments  are  con- 
ducted for  them  as  well  as  for  the  first 
teams.  But  the  rest  of  the  College 
instead  of  watching  these  tournaments 
is  busily  engaged  in  playing  something 
else. 

No  history  of  the  athletics  at  Smith 
College  would  be  complete  without  a 
tribute  to  those  students  who  have 
been  and  are  members  of  the  Athletic 
Association  Board.  This  Board  holds 
monthly  meetings  at  which  it  dis- 
cusses athletic  policy  and  the  purchase 
of  equipment.  A.  A.  sponsors  all 
the  athletic  events  of  the  year,  which 
now  include  the  freshman  reception,  a 
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fall  field  day,  fall  crew  competition, 
swimming  meets,  basket  ball  tourna- 
ments, the  horse  show,  spring  field 
day,  the  dance  drama,  and  float  night. 
The  Association  furnishes  most  of  the 
sports  equipment.  It  publishes  a 
Handbook  telling  of  the  sports,  and  a 
Bulletin  telling  of  athletic  events.  It 
has  a  sports  column  in  the  Weekly. 
It  has  purchased  a  moving  picture 
projector  to  be  used  in  the  teaching  of 
sports  technique. 

The  members  of  the   Board  each 
represent  some  particular  sport,  yet  in 


their  discussions  of  athletics  they  have 
kept  clearly  in  mind  the  needs  of  the 
average  student.  Again  and  again 
they  show  their  interest  in  the  promo- 
tion of  sports  for  all  of  the  students 
rather  than  for  the  outstanding  ath- 
letes. It  is  due  to  this  policy  and  to 
the  unusually  fine  personnel  of  this 
Board  as  well  as  to  the  wise  direction 
of  athletics  by  Miss  Berenson,  Miss 
Richards,  and  Miss  McArdle  (Mrs. 
Henry  Chandler)  that  athletics  at 
Smith  College  interest  so  large  a  group 
of  students. 


A  Day  with  a  Publisher 

Eunice  Putnam  Blake  1925 


FROM  every  graduating  class  of 
any  college  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
number  of  young  would-be  publishers. 
Perhaps  they  have  served  on  the  col- 
lege paper  or  magazine,  perhaps  they 
long  to  write,  or  perhaps  they  have  a 
rather  vague  love  for  books  and  a 
desire  to  work  with  them.  Nothing  is 
more  natural.  After  years  spent  dig- 
ging information  out  of  books,  the 
desire  to  help  produce  them  is  under- 
standable. 

The  fascination  of  the  publishing 
house  to  an  outsider  lies  largely  in  the 
fact  that  it  combines  high-powered 
business  methods  with  a  certain 
literary  and  artistic  flavor.  So  the 
recent  graduates  bombard  the  doors 
of  the  best  known  houses  willing  to 
scrub  floors  or  sharpen  pencils  if  it  will 
help  them  some  day  to  gain  that 
rather  vague  goal — an  editorial  posi- 
tion. 

Just  what  their  duties  will  be  when 
they  reach  this  goal  they  are  not 
quite  sure.  Manuscript  reading  cer- 
tainly, reading  of  proof  perhaps,  or 
conferences  with  authors  about  forth- 
coming books. 

If  by  luck  they  find  an  opening, 
their  ideas  of  publishing  routine  have 
to  be  somewhat  altered.  Perhaps  my 
experience,  as  one  who  came  abso- 
lutely untutored  to  the  field,  can  throw 
some  light  on  what  may  happen  to  a 
college  graduate  in  the  book  business. 

Strangely  enough  I  had  never 
wanted  to  go  into  publishing,  least  of 
all  into  children's  books.  Three  years 
ago  I  found  myself  jobless  and  penni- 
less in  New  York  and  by  a  great  piece 
of  good  fortune  was  offered  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  to  the  head  of  the 
children's  book  department  in  one 
of  the  largest  and  oldest  publishing 
houses  in  America. 


For  three  years  I  have  been  learning 
the  fundamentals  of  the  business  and 
am  still  discovering  new  and  amazing 
facts  of  which  I  never  dreamed. 

In  a  large  publishing  house  the 
work  is  so  divided  that  as  a  rule  a 
person  has  little  opportunity  to  come 
into  contact  with  any  department 
other  than  her  own.  If  she  reads 
proof  she  does  that  only.  If  she  is  in 
the  advertising  department  she  con- 
fines her  attentions  to  copy  writing. 

In  the  department  in  which  I  work, 
however,  this  is  not  so.  We  operate 
almost  like  a  small  publishing  house  of 
our  own.  Somehow  with  a  staff  of 
four  we  manage  to  read  and  report  on 
about  a  thousand  manuscripts  a 
year;  publish  between  50  and  60  books 
each  year;  write  advertising  copy, 
publicity  notes;  bring  out  an  elaborate, 
illustrated  catalogue;  and  address 
women's  clubs  and  parent-teacher  as- 
sociations on  reading  for  children; 
besides  advising  would-be  authors 
and  illustrators. 

The  program  of  a  typical  December 
day  might  give  an  interesting  side  light 
on  the  duties  of  an  assistant  in  the 
children's  book  business.  As  in  all 
offices,  mail  formed  a  part  of  my 
early  morning  work.  Letters  from 
aspiring  authors  and  illustrators  had 
to  be  answered,  pleas  for  display 
material  taken  care  of,  frantic  queries 
from  impatient  authors  attended  to, 
and  last-minute  changes  and  correc- 
tions rushed  through.  My  attention 
turned  next  to  a  dummy  which  must 
be  made  in  a  hurry.  Our  salesmen's 
meeting,  where  spring  titles  would  be 
discoursed  upon,  was  near.  So  a 
last-minute  job  must  be  done.  The 
jacket  and  binding,  frontispiece  and 
end  paper,  a  few  pictures,  some  pages 
of   text,   and   the  jacket   copy  were 
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rushed  to  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ment with  a  request  that  proofs  be 
submitted  with  all  haste.  On  return- 
ing to  my  desk  I  found  it  piled  high 
with  galley  proof  and  pictures  which 
needed  to  be  placed  in  the  galleys. 
Soon  the  floor  was  covered  with  scraps 
of  paper  as  I  cut  and  pasted.  This 
was  finally  over  despite  a  few  interrup- 
tions in  the  shape  of  telephone  calls, 
artists  with  sample  illustrations,  and  a 
printer  with  a  tale  of  a  new  color 
process  that,  according  to  him,  was 
going  to  revolutionize  children's  book 
making. 

I  had  perhaps  half  an  hour's  interval 
now  to  go  over  with  the  head  of  the 
department  plans  for  the  spring  ad- 
vertising campaign .  We  were  publish- 
ing about  sixteen  books  in  the  spring 
(an  unusually  big  number;  fall  is  our 
heavy  season)  and  they  had  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  trade  and  the  reading 
public  through  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. This  was  not  nearly  completed 
when  a  messenger  told  me  that  one 
of  our  illustrators  was  outside  and 
wanted  to  tell  the  man  who  engraved 
his  pictures  what  he  thought  of  him. 

Then  ensued  a  rather  nervous  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  during  which  the 
engraver,  the  head  of  the  manufac- 
turing department,  and  the  artist,  in 
very  polite  voices,  disagreed  totally 
as  to  the  best  method  of  reproducing 
these  color  illustrations. 

I  hovered  in  the  background  ready 
to  carry  off  the  first  corpse  and,  occa- 
sionally, offered  a  timid  suggestion. 
Finally  a  sudden  quiet  showed  that  all 
was  over,  and,  to  everyone's  great 
relief,  we  found  that  they  all  wanted 
the  same  thing  but  were  explaining  it 
in  different  ways! 

A  little  weary,  I  decided  the  time 
had  come  for  lunch.  My  hat  was  on 
when  the  telephone  rang — an  author 
whose  book  I  had  revised  to  consider- 
able extent  wished  to  take  up  with  me 
each  word  and  sentence  I  had  changed. 
Half  an  hour  later,  half  dead  and  quite 


deaf  in  one  ear,  I  stumbled  to  the 
nearest  restaurant.  My  strength 
somewhat  restored,  I  walked  a  few 
blocks  uptown  to  examine  the  derrick 
then  being  used  on  a  steel  construction 
job.  We  were  planning  to  publish  a 
picture  book  of  derricks  soon  and  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  of  certain  details 
before  I  released  the  book  for  printing. 

The  afternoon  was  rather  peaceful. 
A  few  manuscripts  to  read  and  report 
on,  a  column  of  copy  to  write  for 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  a 
children 's-librarian  class  to  show  over 
the  building,  and  it  was  five  o'clock 
and  time  to  go  home.  This  was  not 
what  I  had  pictured  as  the  life  of  an 
editor.  Nor  had  yesterday  been, 
when  I  spent  the  morning  at  the 
printer's  doing  my  best  to  hurry  the 
production  of  a  book  which  had  to  be 
ready  on  Friday  week;  and  the  after- 
noon addressing  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  of  Rahway  on  the  best 
books  to  buy  for  John  and  Mary. 

However,  on  the  whole  it  was  much 
better  than  the  calm  literary  life  I  had 
anticipated.  It  was  wearing  some- 
times, but  when  at  last  the  pictures 
were  satisfactory  to  the  artists  and  the 
authors  had  agreed  to  most  of  the 
changes  in  their  manuscripts,  when  the 
books  were  printed  and  bound  and 
I  saw  children  reading  them  in  the 
public  library,  I  certainly  had  a  most 
satisfactory  feeling. 

Mine  is,  of  course,  only  one  of  the 
many  jobs  open  to  women  in  publish- 
ing. In  the  fields  of  advertising, 
publicity,  proof  reading,  manuscript 
reading,  copy  preparing,  and  secre- 
tarial work,  they  have  been  very 
successful.  The  sales  side  of  publish- 
ing, which  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  any  firm,  has  few  women  among  its 
members.  Some  day,  perhaps,  we 
shall  see  women,  laden  with  spring  and 
fall  dummies,  visiting  the  bookshops, 
but  that  is  not  in  the  near  future  and 
most  salesmen  will  tell  you  that  it  will 
never  arrive. 
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The  publishing  business  is  hard  to 
get  into.  Sometimes  you  get  stuck  at 
a  very  dull  job.  You  will  probably 
never  get  rich  and  it  is  very  difficult 
for  women  to  get  to  the  top.  Cer- 
tainly those  who  have  aspirations 
toward  creative  writing  will  not  be 
given  a  chance  to  have  them  material- 
ize through  work  here.  Neverthe- 
less, I  woul4  not  change  my  job. 
When  I  pick  up  an  unknown  manu- 


script I  always  entertain  the  hope  that 
this  time  I  shall  discover  a  prize 
winner,  as  indeed  I  did  once.  Each 
new  artist's  portfolio  may  have  the 
perfect  illustrations  for  the  book  we 
have  just  accepted.  In  spite  of  strug- 
gles with  printers  and  engravers,  I  am 
still  quite  able  to  get  a  "kick"  out  of 
seeing  a  completed  book  which  I  have 
put  through  the  various  stages  of 
manufacture. 


When  my  mother  is  not  there 
Her  dresses  hang  so  sadly 
In  the  closet  near  the  stair, 
For  they  are  feeling  badly. 

They  look  so  straight  when  she  is  gone, 
They're  droopier  and  thinner — 
They  have  a  kind  of  patient  look — 
As  though  they  needed  dinner. 


Reprinted  from  "Everything  and  Anything"  by  Dorothy  Keeley  Aldis  ex-'17.  by  courtesy  of  Minton.  Balch  & 
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Adventures  in  London  During  the 
Naval  Conference 

Laura  Puffer  Morgan  1895 
Author  of  "  The  Background  of  the  London  Naval  Conference"  1930 


BEFORE  this  is  read  the  London 
Naval  Treaty  will  probably  have 
been  ratified  by  the  three  principal 
naval  Powers  and  may  have  been 
formally  proclaimed.  It  has  been 
lauded  and  criticized  by  both  milita- 
rists and  pacifists.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  journals  and  magazines  and 
has  been  justly  evaluated  as  one  step 
in  the  long  process  of  limitation  and 
reduction  of  armaments.  Neverthe- 
less, I  believe  that  there  are  some 
things  that  still  remain  to  be  said 
about  the  technique  of  the  conference 
and  especially  about  its  relation  to 
public  opinion  and  the  Press.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  consider  these  things 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  went 
to  London  with  press  credentials  under 
the  ruling  adopted  by  the  British  For- 
eign Office,  and  who  remained  prac- 
tically throughout  the  duration  of  the 
conference,  in  the  Press  but  not  of  it. 

When  I  announced  to  a  friend  that 
I  was  going  to  London  as  an  observer 
at  the  Naval  Conference,  she  asked, 
"What  can  you  do  that  will  not  be 
done  [and  I  suppose  the  implication 
was  "done  better"]  by  the  regular 
press  correspondents?"  I  could  not 
give  the  answer  then  in  concrete 
terms.  It  became  more  clear  as  the 
conference  wore  on,  and  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  definite  place  for 
peace  organizations  at  all  important 
international  conferences — a  place, 
that  is,  for  the  representatives  of  that 
great  and  constantly  growing  body  of 
public  opinion  which  not  only  wishes 
the  conference  to  succeed  but  is  eager 
to  help  it  on. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  pres- 


ence was  resented  by  many  of  the 
newspaper  correspondents  who  felt 
that  their  profession  was  being  in- 
vaded by  propagandists — for  I  was, 
of  course,  not  alone.  Among  the  or- 
ganizations accredited  to  the  confer- 
ence were  the  American  Committee  for 
the  Outlawry  of  War,  the  Carnegie 
Peace  Endowment,  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  the  League  of  Nations 
Union,  and  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 
Yet  it  was  equally  true  that  our  organs 
were  no  more  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  conference  than  one  or  two  of 
the  metropolitan  papers  and  press 
services  represented  there  were  inter- 
ested in  its  failure.  We  made  no 
secret  of  our  affiliations — which  dis- 
tinguished us  from  the  famous  Shearer 
example — and  I  at  least  had  ascer- 
tained in  advance  that  my  presence 
would  not  be  embarrassing  to  the 
State  Department. 

We  enjoyed,  of  course,  all  facilities 
accorded  to  the  Press — a  few  of  the 
official  invitations,  but  not  all,  for  the 
English  are  more  selective  than  we  on 
this  side;  a  privileged  status  in  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
House  of  Lords;  access  to  the  infre- 
quent communiques  and  the  daily 
summaries  of  press  dispatches  from 
London  and  editorial  comment  at 
home  available  at  American  press 
headquarters;  and  the  opportunity  to 
gossip  with  our  colleagues  in  the  press 
conferences  held  twice  daily  at  St. 
James's  Palace.  This  was  all,  and  in 
view  of  the  450  representatives  of  200 
or  more  papers  from  35  countries  duly 
accredited  to  the  conference,  although 
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we  were  perhaps  conspicuous,  I  believe 
no  one  can  accuse  us  of  having  occu- 
pied an  undue  amount  of  space.  The 
plenary  sessions  were  so  few  that 
except  for  the  beginning  and  end  they 
did  not  count  in  the  progress  of  the 
conference.  Here  the  press  seats  were 
in  such  demand  that  they  were  given 
only  to  the  cable  correspondents,  and 
even  these  had  to  take  their  turn. 
But  there  was  always  a  good  friend 
who  was  willing  to  share  his  seat  for  a 
part  of  the  time,  and  for  the  rest  there 
were  plenty  of  loud  speakers  available 
in  the  adjoining  room. 

It  was  the  daily  press  conferences  at 
St.  James's  conducted  by  Sir  Arthur 
Willert  of  the  Foreign  Office  or  Mr. 
Steward,  his  assistant,  just  before 
luncheon  or  just  after  tea — and  if  one 
wished  one  could  have  luncheon  or  tea 
before  the  fire  as  one  waited—that 
proved  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
interest.  In  a  historic  room  heated 
only  by  a  great  fireplace  but  warm 
even  in  the  coldest  weather,  one 
joined  the  crowd  around  a  long  table 
or  sat   on   a   red   upholstered   bench 

i    against  the  wall — or  stood  up  if  one 

I  was  late.  It  was  here,  they  said,  that 
Charles  the  First  spent  the  last  night 
before  his  execution.  The  walls  were 
hung  with  suits  of  armor,  helmets, 
shields,  spears,  and  javelins.  While 
the  committee  of  experts  haggled  over 
the  tonnage  of  submarines  or  parity  in 

I  8-inch  guns,  one  could  only  wonder 
how  soon  it  would  be  before  naval 

1  vessels  themselves  would  be  as  obso- 
lete as  these  other  weapons  of  a  by- 
gone age. 

One  was  not  told  much  that  was 
new  in  these  press  conferences,  not 
even  when  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ent of  the  "big  navy"  Daily  Telegraph 
vied  with  the  foreign  editor  of  the 
Labour  Daily  Herald  in  heckling  Mr. 
Steward.  But  one  was  enabled  to 
keep  the  run  of  the  committees  and  the 
subcommittees,  the  meetings  of  the 
experts  and  the  private  conferences  of 


the  delegates,  to  feel  the  atmosphere, 
to  get  the  background,  and  to  gauge 
the  prospects  of  final  success. 

And  here  is  the  advantage  in  being 
on  the  spot.  The  daily  press  is  handi- 
capped by  its  emphasis  on  news.  If  it 
is  not  there  it  has  to  be  made.  When 
eight  or  ten  men  writing  for  the  New 
York  Times  and  as  many  for  the 
Associated  Press  have  each  to  find 
something  different  to  say  day  after 
day,  what  wonder  is  it  that  certain 
events  are  magnified  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  importance?  What  won- 
der that  the  American  public  became 
completely  confused  about  what  was 
going  on  and  eventually  gave  up  in 
despair  all  attempts  at  reading  the 
papers?  Here  it  is  that  an  observer 
trained  in  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion, keeping  in  touch  with  develop- 
ments as  they  occur,  freed  from  the 
daily  grind  of  producing  news,  caring 
profoundly  for  the  successful  outcome 
of  the  venture  and  therefore  unwilling 
to  risk  unfortunate  repercussions  by 
yielding  to  the  temptation  of  sensa- 
tional writing — such  an  observer  can 
perform  a  real  service  in  reporting  and 
interpreting  an  obscure  situation, 
whether  he  writes  for  the  commercial 
press  or  reaches  his  own  clientele 
through  its  official  organ. 

For  my  own  part,  my  efforts  were 
spent  not  only  in  attempting  to  keep 
my  own  organization  in  touch  with  the 
Naval  Conference  through  frequent 
cables  and  letters,  but  also  in  planning 
measures  of  cooperation  with  the  or- 
ganizations in  England  that  were 
working  night  and  day  to  build  up  a 
solid  backing  of  public  opinion  in  sup- 
port of  the  reduction  policy  of  the 
Labour  Government,  and  urging  that 
Government  on  to  more  courageous 
action.  While  my  colleagues  in  the 
Press  were  interviewing  delegates  and 
trying  to  discover  official  secrets,  I  was 
sitting  in  with  the  executive  of  the 
Women's  International  League  or  the 
International  Relations  Committee  of 
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the  National  Council  of  Women;  hav- 
ing a  luncheon  conference  at  the  Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union  with  Delisle  Burns 
and  Vernon  Bartlett;  taking  tea  per- 
haps with  Professor  G.  P.  Gooch  or  at 
the  House  of  Commons  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  British  National  Council 
for  Prevention  of  War  and  some  Labou  r 
member  close  to  the  Government. 

We  always  hear  about  the  opposi- 
tion from  the  other  country.  We 
rarely  hear  of  the  evidences  of  support 
for  the  very  same  things  for  which  we 
are  working  in  our  own.  This  was 
especially  true  during  the  London 
Conference.  While  our  own  press  was 
full  of  the  petition  of  the  1200  to  the 
delegates  at  London,  how  much  did  it 
carry  of  similar  efforts  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic?  I  venture  the 
statement  that  scarcely  any  American 
realizes  that  far  more  radical  demands 
were  being  made  by  the  British  public 
from  their  own  Government,  and  that 
even  in  number  and  weight  of  signa- 
tures the  British  petitions  outdid  ours. 

These  letters  and  petitions  to  the 
Prime  Minister  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession  after  the  first  of 
March,  when  it  became  evident  that 
some  courageous  action  was  necessary 
in  order  to  save  the  conference.  All  of 
them  stressed  the  importance  of  dras- 
tic reduction  in  the  battleship  fleet. 
One  of  these  letters  was  signed  by  one 
hundred  Members  of  Parliament. 
Others  bore  well-known  names  from 
financial,  ecclesiastical,  and  profes- 
sional circles.  The  women's  steady 
bombardment  of  the  Prime  Minister 
was  never  weakened. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  event 
staged  during  the  period  of  the  con- 
ference was  a  great  disarmament  dem- 
onstration in  London  sponsored  by  the 
churches  as  the  culmination  of  a 
"Christ  and  Peace  Campaign."  The 
"services  of  intercession  for  naval 
disarmament,"  as  they  were  called, 
began  with  a  service  at  2:30  in  the 
City  Temple.     I  slipped  into  what  I 


believe  was  the  last  vacant  seat  in  the 
great  people's  church  and  was  im- 
pressed by  the  preponderance  of  men, 
evidently  workers,  in  the  congregation 
about  me.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  At  the 
close  of  the  hour's  service  an  interde- 
nominational procession  formed,  esti- 
mated at  5000  people,  and  marched  to 
beautiful  Westminster  Abbey.  There 
the  service  was  conducted  by  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  and  the  sermon 
preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester 
and  broadcast  to  the  Empire.  At  five 
o'clock  a  two-minute  silent  interces- 
sion for  real  disarmament  and  perma- 
nent peace  interrupted  the  proceed- 
ings. A  cable  message  signed  by 
seven  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  by  other  distinguished  lead- 
ers of  other  denominations  calling  for 
real  reduction  as  necessary  for  interna- 
tional security  had  already  been  dis- 
patched to  the  Church  Peace  Union  in 
the  United  States. 

In  view  of  this  formidable  array  of 
public  opinion  on  the  side  of  disarma- 
ment, why  is  it,  one  asks,  that  it 
seemed  powerless  to  affect  the  trend  of 
the  conference?  Our  delegation,  to  be 
sure,  yielded  to  public  pressure  on  the 
consultative  pact  issue,  but  on  ton- 
nages neither  the  British  nor  Ameri- 
can delegations  carried  out  the  promise 
of  pre-conference  official  statements. 
The  explanation,  I  believe,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  technique  adopted  by  the 
conference.  All  the  delegates,  how- 
ever conscientious  they  may  have 
been,  were  diligently  trying  to  pour 
new  wine  into  old  bottles.  Disarma- 
ment by  international  agreement  be- 
longs to  the  new  day  of  international 
cooperation.  It  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  secret  diplomacy  and  bar- 
gaining, which  are  as  out  of  date  as 
coats  of  mail. 

Public  opinion  is  a  force  that  cannot 
be  controlled  at  will,  but  it  would  have 
been  a  powerful  ally  had  the  negotia- 
tions been  conducted  in  the  open. 
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Take  the  case  of  the  battleship. 
Both  British  and  American  delegates 
claimed  that  if  either  proposed  the 
abolition  of  these  sea  monsters  or  even 
the  scrapping  down  to  half  their 
number,  the  other  could  not  agree; 
whereas  in  fact  if  either  delegation 
had  made  the  offer  publicly  the  other 
would  have  been  forced  to  accept 
it  by  the  sheer  pressure  of  public 
opinion. 

Take  the  opposite  case  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  of  1921.  If  Secre- 
tary Hughes,  instead  of  electrifying 
the  world  by  his  magnificent  proposal, 
had  first  sounded  out  Balfour  and 
Viviani  and  Kato,  does  anyone  believe 
for  a  moment  that  they  would  have 
agreed  to  it?  But  after  the  proposal 
had  been  made  to  the  world,  no  states- 
man who  had  refused  to  accept  it,  at 
least  in  principle,  would  have  dared 
to  face  his  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Washington  Conference  had  been 
preceded  by  a  nation-wide  expression 
of  public  opinion  in  America  such  as 


has  rarely  been  equalled.  Is  not  this 
a  lesson  that  we  should  take  to  heart  ? 
More  and  more  the  conduct  of  inter- 
national relations  is  becoming  a  mat- 
ter of  public  concern.  "Can  there  be 
no  expression  that  will  instruct  dele- 
gates to  disarmament  conferences, 
though  governments  must,  or  do,  ap- 
point them?"  asks  a  New  York 
financial  journal. 

This  is  not  an  academic  question. 
It  is  an  imminent  one.  A  few  months 
ago  I  was  seated  at  luncheon  beside 
Dr.  Benes,  foreign  minister  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  long  identified  with  the 
disarmament  efforts  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  "The  Preparatory  Disarm- 
ament Commission,"  he  said,  "will 
meet  next  November.  The  meeting 
may  be  without  result.  Then  the 
General  Disarmament  Conference  will 
be  called  in  1931  or  1932.  We  shall 
have  perhaps  a  year  and  a  half  to  get 
ready  for  it.  It  will  succeed,  or  it  will 
not  succeed,  and  what  the  peoples  of 
the  world  demand  in  that  year  and  a 
half  will  determine  which." 


The  New  Trustee 
Alta  Smith  Corbett  1908 

AT  the  October  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Mrs.  Elliott  R.  Corbett  (Alta 
-*■**  Smith  '08)  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  Marguerite  Milton  Wells  '95.  Mrs.  Corbett 
is,  therefore,  not  an  alumnae  trustee  but  a  "ten-year  " 
trustee  elected  directly  by  the  Board.  Mr.  Corbett, 
of  the  Corbett  Investment  Company,  is  Harvard 
1906,  and  their  home  is  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Corbett  before  her  marriage  taught  English 
and  history  in  St.  Helen's  Hall  in  Portland  and  since 
then  has  served  the  cause  of  education  in  many 
capacities.  Since  1919  she  has  been  a  director  of  the 
District  School  Board  of  Multonomah  County  and 
president  of  the  Board  since  1927.  She  has  been  a 
regent  of  Reed  College  in  Portland  since  1920.  For 
five  years  she  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Portland  League  of  Women  Voters  and  of  the 
Girl  Scouts,  and  for  four  years  on  the  Board  of  the 
Portland  Community  Chest.  Besides  her  daughter 
Caroline,  a  senior  at  Smith,  Mrs.  Corbett  has  four  younger  daughters,  so  we  are 
assured  that  in  addition  to  her  rich  experience  she  will  bring  a  particularly  vital 
interest  to  the  discussion  of  the  problems  and  policies  of  Smith  College. 


Inspecting  Potatoes 


Elizabeth  L.  Clarke  1916 

Miss  Clarke  is  one  of  the  State  Inspectors  in  Vermont,  the  first  woman 

to  hold  this  position 


STEAM  is  spurting  out  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  radiator  vent  pipe  as  I 
ease  the  long-suffering  model  T  to  a 
welcome  stop  on  the  one  bit  of  level 
ground  in  sight. 

"Is  this  where  Mr.  Brown  lives?" 

"Yes,  but  he  isn't  here  now;  he's 
over  at  Black's,  haying." 

"Oh — well — has  he  some  potatoes 
he  wants  looked  at?  I'm  inspecting 
for  this  part  of  the  state."  I  bring  it 
out  a  bit  diffidently,  for  they  have 
always  had  a  man  before. 

"You  are?  Well,  I  never!  Yes,  he 
has  two  pieces — one's  right  here  beside 
the  house  and  the  other's  over  beyond 
those  oats." 

Mrs.  Brown  looks  at  me  and  my 
knickers  in  frank  and  friendly  curi- 
osity. 

"It's  pretty  wet  out  there,  won't 
you  get  soaked  ?  It  was  a  heavy  dew 
last  night." 

"  I  know,  but  I've  got  boots,"  and  I 
begin  stamping  myself  into  them. 

"Do  you  like  this  work?  Seems 
sort  of  queer  for  a  woman." 

"Crazy  about  it,"  say  I  grinning. 
"I'll  take  this  piece  first." 

A  general  trip  around  the  field  shows 
as  pretty  a  lot  of  potato  plants  as  one 
could  wish:  even,  vigorous,  beautifully 
cared  for,  and  apparently  very  free 
from  the  dreaded  virus — or  foliage — 
diseases.  Ten  counts  of  one  hundred 
plants  each  give  a  reading  of  less  than 
1  per  cent,  which  is  excellent. 

But  why  do  potatoes  have  to  be 
inspected?  What  is  all  this  pother 
about  diseases  and  percentage? 

Fifty  years  ago,  anybody  and  every- 
body could  and  did  have  a  small  patch 
of  potatoes  for  his  own  use.  These  he 
planted,  hoed,  and  dug  by  hand,  used 


little  or  no  fertilizer,  and  rejoiced  in  a 
yield  which  rarely  ran  above  seventy- 
five  or  a  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Johnny  had  to  "bug  the  potatoes" 
with  a  stick  and  a  can  of  kerosene 
before  he  could  go  swimming,  and  in 
spite  of  his  reluctant  efforts  the  bugs 
were  as  apt  to  multiply  as  not. 

Sometimes  "the  rust  took  them," 
sometimes  they  "ran  long,"  sometimes 
they  were  scabby,  and  again  they 
yielded  only  ' '  little  potatoes ' ' — twenty 
to  fifty  miserable,  nubbly  things  no 
bigger  than  marbles. 

But  today,  just  as  the  hen  is  an  egg 
machine  and  the  cow  a  milk  machine, 
so  must  the  humble  potato  tuber  come 
up  to  specifications,  so  must  it  produce 
or  be  scrapped.  It  must  produce 
more  potatoes,  more  and  still  more, 
and  to  this  end  specialists  at  experi- 
ment stations  are  sitting  up  o'nights 
and  growing  gray  before  their  time. 

In  accordance  with  their  findings, 
Farmer  John  has  made  many  changes. 
He  plows  up  acreages  that  cover  whole 
farms,  whole  towns,  or  whole  town- 
ships even,  if  he  happens  to  live  in  the 
part  of  the  country  where  they  do 
things  that  way.  He  puts  on  "dou- 
ble strength"  fertilizer,  using  the 
equivalent  of  a  ton  to  the  acre  of  the 
old  sort.  He  is  beginning  to  use  a 
machine  that  will  plant  an  acre  in  less 
than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  (drawn, 
of  course,  by  a  tractor).  A  truck  or 
tractor  does  his  spraying,  insuring 
twelve  rows  at  a  time  against  bugs  and 
blight,  and  now  many  eyes  are  looking 
to  see  this  superseded  by  dusting  from 
an  airplane. 

Then,  as  a  result  of  all  this,  he  har- 
vests three,  four,  or  five  hundred 
bushels  per  acre  of  good  marketable 
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potatoes.  Or,  if  he  is  really  out  to 
capture  the  national  record,  he  puzzles 
over  ways  to  pass  the  eleven-hundred- 
odd  mark  which  is  the  highest  re- 
corded as  yet. 

Overproduction?  Of  course.  And 
then  the  struggle  for  still  greater  out- 
put at  lower  production  cost  in  order 
to  stay  in  the  market  and  make  a 
reasonable  profit. 

These  things  are  what  account  for 
the  stress  laid  on  seed;  obviously  it 
must  be  the  best  obtainable.  It  must 
be  vigorous;  it  must  be  healthy;  it 
should  yield  even,  smooth  potatoes, 
flat  in  the  ground,  eyes  evenly  dis- 
tributed. Tubers  from  inferior  seed 
will  "run  long,"  that  is,  they  will  have 
spindle  tuber,  one  of  the  several  virus 
diseases  which  go  from  parent  to  pro- 
geny. They  will  be  spindle-shaped 
and  will  tend  to  stand  on  end,  eyes 
prominent  and  bunched  at  the  top. 
Their  flesh,  too,  tends  to  be  waxy  and 
yellow,  while  the  leaves  of  the  growing 
plant  have  also  their  definite  symptoms. 

This  is  not  even  the  worst  of  the  dis- 
eases which  send  Farmer  John,  if  he 
lives  in  the  eastern  states,  up  to  Can- 


ada. Perhaps  he  goes  every  year, 
perhaps  only  every  second  or  third 
year,  but  once  there  he  hunts  about 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  he  has  found 
and  bought  the  best  he  can.  For  we 
do  not  know  the  cause  or  the  cure 
for  these  virus  diseases.  We  can  only 
get  the  best  stock  in  sight  and  if  it 
goes  wrong,  get  rid  of  it  and  start 
over. 

New  Jersey  used  to  raise  her  own 
seed  very  successfully  until  three  years 
ago  when  she  "came  a  cropper"  with 
only  three  acres  of  good  seed  in  the 
whole  state.  It  was  a  bolt  from  the 
blue  and  pretty  inexplicable.  For  an 
interval  this  summer  Yermont  held 
her  breath  in  fear  of  a  similar  catas- 
trophe, but  it  did  not  occur.  There 
was  nothing  worse  than  a  drop  from 
the  usual  six  hundred  acres  to  about 
four  hundred. 

Yet  when  our  chief  went  to  Canada 
so  that  we  might  be  ready  to  follow  in 
New  Jersey's  footsteps,  he  found  even 
that  stronghold  "not  too  cheerful." 

So  we  may  speak  lightly,  but  it  is 
only  to  cover  our  real  feelings  when  we 
say,  "Where  do  we  go  from  here?" 


A  recent 
issue 
of  the  Den- 
ver Post  publishes  a  picture  of  Clare 
Gernon  Davis  '27  and  under  the  cap- 
tion, "Another  Portia,"  we  read: 

Of  the  71  who  took  the  Colorado  State 
har  examination  last  June  only  36  had  a 
passing  grade  and  Miss  Clare  (i.  Davis 
was  the  only  woman  successful  in  the  test. 
She  took  her  law  degree  at  Colorado  Uni- 
versity. She  has  been  presented  to  the 
supreme  court  for  formal  admission  to  the 
bar  and  will  be  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Davis  &  Walbank  in  Denver. 

Two  items  wTith  a  nautical  flavor 
have  come  to  our  attention .  Raymond 
Ferris,  husband  of  Henrietta  Davis 
Ferris  ex- '09,  won  the  Bermuda  race 
in  June  with  the  yacht  Malay,  which 
was  fourth  from  the  smallest  of  a  fleet 
of  42  boats  entering  the  race  and  was 
manned  by  a  crew  which  included  her 
two  sons,  students  at  Kenyon  and 
Dartmouth  colleges.  The  second 
item  is  a  bit  belated  but  interesting 
nevertheless.  It  reads,  "Lucie  Bed- 
ford Cunningham  ex-'30  and  her 
husband  have  been  racing  their  boat 
Lucie  with  which  they  won  the  Inter- 
nationals at  the  Riviera  last  winter. 
It  is  one  of  the  leading  yachts  in  the 
six-metre  class." 

Ann  Gilligan  '04  was  one  of  two 
women  to  receive  Master's  degrees  at 
Trinity  College  in  Hartford  last  June. 
They  were  the  first  women  to  qualify 
for  advanced  degrees  since  the  college 
was  founded  107  years  ago. 


The  papers  this  fall 
have  run  many  arti- 
cles about  "The  Little  School"  which 
Elisabeth  Morrow  '25  has  opened 
in  Englewood.  We  quote  from  a 
letter  from  Miss  Morrow  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  Quarterly. 

We  have  done  over  a  little  old-fashioned 
house  (not  a  "mansion"  or  an  "estate") 
which  has  been  rented  for  three  years. 
We  have  a  lot  of  land  around  us — at  least 
it  seemed  like  a  lot  until  40  children  began 
exploring  it.  There  are  apple  trees,  horse 
chestnuts,  and  a  real  mulberry  tree!  We 
have  three  preschool  groups:  one  for  chil- 
dren under  three,  one  for  three  to  four  and  a 
half,  and  the  last  for  children  up  to  six. 
On  fine  days  we  have  school  outdoors  on 
specially  constructed  platforms  with  canvas 
walls  to  keep  the  wind  out. 

The  school  is  run  on  progressive 
lines  and  Miss  Morrow  writes  that 
when  it  comes  to  sweeping,  dusting, 
washing  off  the  tables,  and  so  forth 
she  has  one  three-year-old  who  is 
"as  good  as  the  best  janitor."  Her 
teachers  were  trained  at  the  Child 
Education  Foundation  in  New  York, 
and  two  Smith  graduates,  Constance 
Chilton  '26  and  Caroline  Mowry  '29, 
are  working  with  her. 

Everyone  has,  of  course,  seen  by 
the  papers  long  since  that  Dwight  W. 
Morrow  won  the  election  for  senator 
from  New  Jersey.  His  wife  is  Elizabeth 
Cutter  Morrow  '96  and  his  opponent 
for  the  short  term  was  Thelma  Par- 
kinson '21.  Mrs.  Morrow  made  eight 
campaign  speeches  and  her  friends  all 
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agree  that  this  is  the  first  time  she 
has  ever  opposed  anything  Smith! 

Henry  T.  Ferriss,  husband  of  Edith 
Piatt  Eerriss  '02  and  brother  of  Mar- 
jorie  Eerriss  Semple  '02,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  of  America. 

Margaret  Petherbridge  Farrar  '19, 
who  has  gone  on  merrily  editing  Cross 
Word  Puzzle  books  since  they  first 
kept  us  awake  o'nights,  has  been 
elected  to  Vanity  Fairs  Hall  of  Fame 
and  appears  (in  photograph)  in  the 
October  issue.  We  take  it  that, 
whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  fate  of 
Tom  Thumb  golf  courses,  Cross  Word 
Puzzles  are  now  a  national  sport,  for 
Mrs.  Farrar's  new  title  is  editor  of  the 
Cross  Word  Puzzle  Book  of  the 
Month  Club. 

Annemarie  Freund,  who  was  a 
graduate  exchange  student  from  Ger- 
many at  Smith  two  years  ago  and 
proved  herself  a  keen  student  of  social 
conditions  and  international  relations, 
has  won  the  prize  in  the  essay  contest 
conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education,  Inc.,  in  New  York 
City.  The  essay,  "America  and  the 
Americans,"  was  printed  in  the  World 
Unity  Magazine  and  has  a  foreword 
by  Stephen  Duggan.  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  comments  editorially 
at  length.     We  quote  briefly: 

...  a  writer  of  much  more  mature 
years  and  extended  observation  might  be 
proud  of  the  shrewd  analysis  which  she 
brings  to  bear  on  some  of  the  broader  as- 
pects  of    the   American    scene.  .  .  .     We 


commend  her  depth  of  understanding  and 
sympathetic  attitude  to  those  of  our  own 
compatriots  who  experience  a  cheap  joy  in 
sneering  at  what  they  consider  the  sheep- 
like uniformity  of  their  countrymen. 

Eugenie  De  Kalb  '18  is  the  first 
Smith  graduate  to  obtain  her  doctorate 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Hellespont,  as  far  as  Smith 
(Ollege  is  concerned,  is  fast  losing  its 
reputation  as  a  barrier  to  whatever- 
happens-to-be-on-the-other-side.  In 
the  summer  of  1929  a  Smith  girl, 
Eleanor  Studley,  swam  it  in  80  min- 
utes, thereby  establishing  the  wom- 
en's record,  and  now  our  breath  is 
fairly  taken  away  by  reading  that 
Aurelia  Plumly,  a  little  junior  from 
Winston-Salem,  while  on  the  Odyssey 
cruise  this  past  summer,  swam  non- 
chalantly across  in  a  little  more  than 
half  that  time — 47  minutes  to  be 
exact. 

And,  finally,  we  note  with  interest 
in  a  letter  written  by  one  Martha 
Freeman  Edmond  to  her  friend  one 
Julia  Boyd  in  Chicago  in  1873  and 
reprinted  in  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune  for  July  13,  1930,  the  follow- 
ing sentences: 

Isn't  it  wonderful  that  such  a  splendid 
college  for  women  is  to  be  built  in  Nor- 
thampton? ...  I  should  like  to  have 
young  Margaret  attend  Smith  College 
when  she  is  prepared,  but  Will  thinks  col- 
lege undesirable  for  women — making  them 
blue  stockings. 

We  wonder  what  "Will "  would  say 
if  he  could  hear  about  young  Aurelia? 


Clare  Davis  '27  Elisabeth  Morrow '25  Aurelia  Plumly  '32 


Margaret  Farrar   19 


Shall  We 
Count  Our 
Calories? 


SHALL 
QUARTERLY        Oil 


we  put  the 
a 
diet?  Are  we  publishing 
in  each  issue  too  much 
material?  Would  alumnae  read  it 
more  thoroughly  if  we  counted  our 
calories  in  each  department — or  possi- 
bly left  out  some  departments  alto- 
gether? Are  the  alumnae  of  Smith 
College  so  caught  up  in  the  whirl  of 
what  somebody  has  called  the  "tab- 
loid age"  that  they  would  prefer  to 
have  the  magazine  whose  raison 
d'etre  is  to  keep.them  "informed  about 
the  College  and  about  each  other"  be- 
come one  more  of  the  snappy  Digests 
of  one  kind  or  another  that  pep  up  our 
news  stands  and  travel  snugly  in  our 
pockets,  and  which  we  can  read 
through  in  no  time  at  all?  "Brevity 
is  the  supreme  demand  in  the  maga- 
zine world  today,"  we  have  been  told, 
and  there  are  those  who  think  that  the 
Quarterly  should  go  with  the  trend 
of  the  age. 

How  about  it?  Shall  we  count  our 
calories? 

And  if  we  do  go  on  a  diet,  just  how 
shall  we  set  about  it?  Shall  we  cut 
down  on  the  articles  that  tell  about 
college  policies,  college  achievements, 
educational  adventures,  alumnae  pro- 
fessions? Or  shall  we  cut  down  on  the 
discussion  of  "many  things"  in  the 
Let  Us  Talk  department?  Or  shall 
we  cease  trying  to  make  a  picture  of 
the  everyday  life  of  the  College  in  the 
News  from  Northampton  department 
and  serve  you  only  the  high  lights  of 
faculty  news  and  undergraduate  ac- 
tivities?    Or  shall  we  cut  down  the 


ration  of  Alumnae  Notes  to  only  the 
really  significant  alumnae  busynesses? 
And  when  it  comes  to  Council  and 
Commencement  menus,  would  just  a 
taste  giving  the  seasoning  of  that 
particular  year  be  more  palatable  than 
the  banquet  which  the  Quarterly 
usually  furnishes? 

No  one  can  doubt  that  counting 
calories  when  the  flavor  of  the  feast  is 
to  be  found  in  the  color  of  a  Northamp- 
ton autumn,  the  flash  of  the  ever- 
changing  campus  scene,  and  the  thrill 
of  alumnae  endeavor  all  down  our 
far-flung  line  from  1879  to  1930  is 
every  bit  as  difficult  as  counting 
calories  of  a  purely  material  feast. 

How  about  it?  You  are  the  guests 
for  whom  the  Quarterly  provides. 
Shall  we  count  our  calories? 

E.  N.  H.  1903 


Speaking  of 
Bridesmaids 


THE     time     has 
CO 


come,  the  Ushers 
said,  to  talk  of  many 
things,  and  if  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  about  which  the  under- 
graduates care,  it  is  their  relationship 
to  the  alumnae.  Let  all  their  little 
peculiarities  answer  present  and  ac- 
counted for  to  the  suggestions  of  their 
older  sisters.  And  so,  speaking  of 
bridesmaids — 

Looking  back  at  Commencement, 
there  were  a  good  many  of  us.  There 
were  a  good  many  alumnae  too — we 
were  awfully  proud  of  them.  Their 
Parade,  not  that  we  could  see  it  very 
well  from  the  shadow  of  the  Students' 
Building,  seemed  to  stretch  in  never- 
ending  line.     But  could  Ivy  Day  have 
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been  Ivy  Day  without  them?  We 
think  not.  Come  one,  come  all,  you 
cannot  be  too  numerous.  But  were 
we?  That  is  the  question  which 
confronts  us. 

Out  of  a  class  of  four  hundred 
there  are  one 
hundred  and 
twenty-five  who 
are  granted  the 
privilege  of  stay- 
ing at  the  Col- 
lege during  the 
Commencement 
Exercises.  One 
hundred  and 
twenty-five  of 
us  allowed  to  see 
the  last   of   the 

friends  who  have  been  with  us  for  three 
long  years.  Of  course  so  limited  a  favor 
is  very  much  in  demand,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  its  receipt  is  on  the  basis 
of  interest  shown  in  the  class  and  in  the 
College  in  general.  There  are  questions 
of  utility  involved  as  well.  Though 
the  reward  of  merit  is  just,  it  is  also 
a  fact  that  those  girls  who  have  taken 
the  most  interest  in  college  affairs 
are  the  ones  who  will  prove  most 
faithful  to  the  duties  of  the  junior 
ushers.  And  there  are  duties.  "Our 
footies,  our  footies,  our  poor  tired 
footies"  bear  us  no  light  witness  in 
memory  to  the  ushering  we  "ushed." 
But  we  liked  to  feel  that  we  were 
needed,  and  the  pleasure  of  being 
part  of  the  Ivy  Chain  was  the  recom- 
pense. 

As  for  our  dresses,  if  the  truth  will 
out,  there  was  hardly  one  that  had 
not  had  its  day  at  Garden  Party, 
earlier  in  the  spring.  Expense  (or 
lack  of  it)  is  always  a  consideration 
with  the  Smith  College  student. 
Were  they  long,  were  they  dressy? 
Qii 'avez-vous  —  c  est  la  mode.  And  the 
very  last  alumna  could  not  but  want 
us  to  look  our  best  at  Garden  Party. 
(With  candor  again,  we  can't  help 
feeling  a  bit  pleased  that  our  Garden 


Party  dresses  were  "lovely"  enough 
to  be  "like  models  in  a  fashion  show. ") 
And  how  else  but  in  our  best  dare  we 
appear  at  so  important  an  occasion 
as  Ivy  Day?  It  is  the  very  real  dig- 
nity of  the  ceremony  that  requires 
it,  and  requires  also  a  slow  gait.  We 
hurry  to  classes  all  year  long.  We 
like  to  mark  the  end  with  leisure — 
none  too  glad  to  see  another  year  go. 
Ivy  Day  belongs  to  the  seniors,  of 
course.  Yet  one  of  its  chief  charms 
is  that  it  belongs  not  only  to  the  sen- 
iors, but  to  their  friends  and  to  the 
alumnae  as  well.  We,  as  seniors 
now,  admit  it  and  rejoice  in  it.  It  is 
everyone's  day.  The  important  part 
the  alumnae  play  is  self-evident. 
The  junior  ushers  have  a  dual  role. 
They  are  there  as  representatives  of 
the  undergraduate  body,  and  they 
are  there  as  friends  of  the  graduating 
class.  We  venture  to  say  that  none  of 
these  integral  parts  could  be  done 
away  with,  and  still  have  Ivy  Day  the 
Ivy  Day  that  has  always  been  the 
pride  of  Smith  College. 

S.  H.  '31 

Why  Have    ''TSPV^    ?*T 
T      "U      0  -L  ~    withers     in     the 

Ivy  Day.  ,         A ,, 

rose  s  root. 

Why  junior  ushers?  asks  A.  A.  in 
the  July  Quarterly  and  thereby  in- 
serts a  wedge  into  a  wall  at  which  I 
have  gazed  often  with  more  of  longing 
than  of  hope.  Why  the  ivy  chain? 
she  continues,  and  surely  there  is  only 
one  logical  sequence:  why  the  roses? 
wThy  the  seniors?  why  Ivy  Day?  I 
never  gaze  upon  one  of  those  long  and 
lovely  June  lines  without  hearing  the 
echo  of  a  remark  made  over  my  shoul- 
der years  ago  by  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Smith  College  faculty: 
"Charming,  but  what  has  it  got  to  do 
with  education?"  Let  us  get  at  the 
root  of  the  roses. 

Will  someone  tell  me  what  reason, 
other  than  tradition,  there  is  for  the 
existence    of    Ivy    Dav?     Surelv    we 
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need  not  any  longer  demonstrate  to 
the  great  public  how  well  we  have 
educated  our  graduates  by  the  ability 
of  a  selected  fraction  to  speak  skilfully 
before  a  huge  audience.  Nor  does  it 
really  seem  essential  to  prove,  by  this 
contrast  with  Commencement,  that 
we  have  not  destroyed  the  femininity 
of  our  seniors.  Do  you  know  any 
member  of  the  class  of  1930  who  would 
not  cherish  a  little  spare  time  and 
conserved  energy  beyond  the  memory 
of  the  Ivy  procession?  Do  we  stage 
this  lovely  pageant  for  the  sake  of  the 
families?  By  all  means  let  us  put 
an  end  to  it  and  encourage  parents 
to  make  their  single  pilgrimage  to 
Northampton  during  term-time  when 
they  might  glean  some  faintly  accurate 
conception  of  what  a  college  is.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  would  impoverish 
the  lives  of  our  Faculty  by  the  abolish- 
ment of  Ivy  Day.  For  whom  then 
does  it  exist?  The  alumnae?  And 
are  not  the  alumnae — as  you  may  read 
throughout  the  present  Quarterly — 
fifty  years  old  and  ready  to  put  away 
childish  things?  M.  L.  F.  T. 


TT    was    recently 


Bridesmaids  for       i 

▼     •      Tj  h  x   suggested     in 

J  these  columns  that 

the  junior  ushers  should  "be  reduced 
about  one  half  and  that  they  walk 
considerably  faster  and  more  natu- 
rally with  the  simplest  summer  dresses 
they  can  be  persuaded  to  wear." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  junior 
ushers  are  too  numerous.  A  large 
graduating  class  deserves  a  propor- 
tionate cordon  of  honor,  and  the 
junior  usher  list  is  always  greatly  re- 
stricted. It  comprises  by  no  means 
the  entire  junior  class  but  is  sup- 
posedly selected  from  among  the  most 
celebrated  and  most  beautiful — a  se- 
lection which  lends  it  the  glamour  of  an 
exclusive  privilege.  Further  to  di- 
minish this  honor  would  detract  from 
the  already  scant  undergraduate  in- 
terest in  Commencement. 


These  juniors  will  indeed  "have 
their  day  next  year,"  but  it  will  not  be 
the  same.  It  is  to  their  junior  Ivy 
Day  that  many  alumnae  look  back  as 
one  of  their  rarest  memories  of  college. 

"Then,  they  walk  too  slowly." 
Probably  they  do,  in  an  earnest  en- 
deavor to  keep  in  time  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  military  band.  If 
the  music  were  slightly  faster  for  the 
junior  ushers,  the  long  processions 
might  seem  less  tedious  to  those 
anxiously  awaiting  familiar  faces. 

They  have  "strained,  smileless 
faces."  I  believe  I  know  the  reason — ■ 
the  heavy  laurel  chain  is  a  mental  as 
well  as  a  physical  weight.  The  green 
pad  that  is  supposed  to  protect  one's 
dress  is  lost  after  the  first  dozen  paces; 
one's  shoulder  becomes  hunched  in  an 
effort  to  keep  the  heavy  chain  in 
place;  the  teeth  are  clenched,  the  brow 
furrowed  in  determination  that  the 
laurel  festoon  shall  not  slip  off  this 
girl's  shoulder.  A  chain  of  real  laurel 
is  a  beautiful  idea,  but  in  practice  it  is 
heavy,  dirty,  insect-infested.  Would 
not  a  chain  of  imitation  laurel  or  even, 
as  was  suggested,  ribbons,  be  fully  as 
effective? 

"It  seems  rather  like  a  fashion  pa- 
rade of  mannequins."  Could  not 
that  be  due  partly  to  the  attitude  of 
the  spectators  who  become  more  en- 
grossed in  details  of  design  and  fabric 
than  in  the  beauty  of  the  procession 
itself?  I  believe  the  same  comments 
on  the  clothes  accompany  the  senior 
procession,  whose  simple  white  dresses 
are  surely  above  criticism. 

If  the  junjor  ushers  in  bright  Gar- 
den Party  dresses  bear  a  resemblance 
to  bridesmaids,  why  not?  What 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  this 
occasion,  marking  as  it  does  a  mile- 
stone in  the  lives  of  the  seniors 
scarcely  less  than  a  wedding?  Let 
them  have  bridesmaids,  or  must  all 
Commencement  be  filled  with  the 
stern  academic  dignity  of  the  cap  and 
gown?     Surely  the  junior  ushers  are  a 
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tradition  of  color  and  beauty  that  is 
worth  retaining.  E.  B.  '28 


R.S.V.P. 


AST   fall  we  propounded  a 


ment.  It  was,  "How  do  you  like  the  ar- 
ticles printed  sans  an  editorial  note  at  the 
top  of  each  one  and  the  concentration  of 
said  notes  in  a  section  called,  'Those  Who 
Write  For  Us'?  "  Only  one  subscriber  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  answer.  We  print  her 
reply  here  and  are  optimistic  enough  to  in- 
quire again,  "How  do  you  like  our  present 
system?" — Editor's  Note. 
• 

"  /^\N  one  of  the  questions  proposed 
^S  in  'Shop  Talk,'  I  have  a  de- 
cided opinion,  which  I  express  without 
hesitation.  I  greatly  prefer  to  have 
the  editorial  notes  about  the  Quar- 
terly articles  and  their  authors  at  the 
heads  of  the  articles,  as  heretofore, 
rather  than  in  a  group  elsewhere  un- 
der any  title  whatever.     And  I  think 


'the  quality  group  of  periodicals' 
would  do  well  to  follow  our  example, 
instead  of  our  following  theirs. 

"These  notes  have  always  pleased 
me,  coming  to  our  attention  just  at  the 
instant  we  need  them,  with  no  effort 
on  our  part.  Under  the  new  scheme, 
as  there  are  no  references  from  the 
articles  to  the  notes,  are  not  the  latter 
likely  to  be  overlooked  altogether,  or 
at  least  when  the  articles  are  being 
read? 

"My  judgment  is  not  hastily 
formed.  I  always  hated  to  turn  to 
the  back  of  a  book  for  notes.  It  is 
much  like  sitting  down  to  sew  and 
having  to  get  up  to  get  your  thimble, 
which  ought  to  be  right  there. 

"I  trust  I  am  with  the  majority  (or 
they  with  me),  but  even  if  I  am  a 
minority  of  one,  I  have  the  courage  of 
my  conviction."   .   .   . 


Registration  and  News  of  Other  Colleges 

Furnished  by  courtesy  of  their  offices  of  registration 


The  registration  at  Smith  College  is  1986 
undergraduates  (including  46  in  France 
j   and  8  in  Spain),  96  graduate  students  (in- 
cluding 4  abroad),   and   6   non-collegiate 
students,  as  given  in  detail  on  page  44. 
Total  student  body,  2088  (including  47  in 
France,  10  in  Spain,  and  1  in  Italy). 
Bryn  Mawr  College. — Seniors  73.  jun- 
I  iors  99,  sophomores  1 14,  freshmen  107,  hear- 
i  ers  2,  graduate  students  98.    Total  493. 
Byrn  Mawr  has  12  foreign  students  and  7 
students  admitted  on  advanced  standing. 

Connecticut  College. — Seniors  132, 
juniors  118,  sophomores  142,  freshmen 
175.     Total  567. 

Mount  Holyoke  College. — Seniors 
256,  juniors  264,  sophomores  255,  freshmen 
246.  graduate  students  28  (including  3 
foreign  students).  Total  1049.  Mount 
Holyoke  has  10  foreign  students,  21  stu- 
dents admitted  on  advanced  standing, 
and  24  day  students. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. — 


Seniors  82,  juniors  50,  sophomores  86, 
freshmen  86,  special  students  6.  Total 
310.  Eighteen  were  admitted  on  advanced 
standing. 

Radcliffe  College. — Seniors  119.  jun- 
iors 183,  sophomores  184,  freshmen  273. 
graduate  students  281,  special  students  26. 
Total  1066. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE. — Seniors  255,  juniors 
273,  sophomores  279,  freshmen  347.  grad- 
uate students  3.  Total  1157.  Vassar  has 
3  foreign  students.  Two  assistants  in 
departments  are  also  registered  for  M.A. 
degrees. 

Wellesley  College. — Seniors  300,  jun- 
iors 318,  sophomores  393,  freshmen  427, 
unclassified  36.  Total  1474.  Wellesley 
has  34  resident  candidates  for  the  M.A., 
16  resident  candidates  for  the  M.S.  degree 
in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  and 
27  resident  candidates  for  Certificate  in 
Hygiene.  There  are  12  who  are  non- 
candidates  for  degrees. 


Nineteen  Thirty-One  Following  Through 


"  TT  may  be  thrilling  to  be  pioneers," 
A  said  Miss  Cook,  the  senior  dean, 
"but  sometimes  it's  mighty  disheart- 
ening." To  an  editor  with  a  nose  for 
news,  that  statement  was  distinctly 
challenging,  and  it  wasn't  hard  to  get 
Miss  Cook  to  elaborate  her  theme. 
She  thinks  that  her  "new-curriculum 
freshmen"  who  entered  college  in  the 
fall  of  1927  have  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe. 
But  in  spite  of  all  the  experimenting 
that  they  have  undergone  she  thinks 
they  have  hoed  a  good  straight  fur- 
row.    Said  she: 

They  got  it  coming  and  going.  They 
were  the  last  class  [Miss  Cook  insists  on  the 
plural  for  she  thinks  of  1931  always  as  in- 
dividuals] required  to  take  Spoken  English; 
they  were  the  first  class  of  whom  a  C  aver- 
age was  required  for  graduation;  and,  most 
drastic  of  all,  they  were  the  first  class  of 
whom  a  reading  test  in  two  foreign  lan- 
guages was  required  before  entering  senior 
year. 

Truly,  well  might  1931  be  called — 
as  they  were  the  other  day — "the  aca- 
demic guinea  pigs"!  Miss  Cook  con- 
tinued: 

Although  those  language  tests  caused 
much  agony  of  spirit  and  much  summer 
studying,  the  casualties  at  the  beginning  of 
senior  year  were  very  few.  That  there 
were  casualties  will  prove  a  wholesome 
warning  to  succeeding  classes.  Never 
again,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  65  seniors  wait 
until  the  fall  of  their  senior  year  before 
passing  off  those  tests.  Nineteen  thirty- 
one  is  giving  excellent  advice  to  the  younger 
classes. 


"Nineteen  thirty-one  entered  as 
freshmen  597  strong;  it  enters  upon 
its  senior  year  406  strong."  What 
Miss  Cook  really  meant  was  406 
stronger  because,  although  the  class 
has  lost  191  of  its  members  for  various 
and  sundry  causes  since  those  fresh- 
man days,  she  feels  that  those  who 
have  won  through  are  beginning  their 
senior  year  with  a  real  purpose.  She 
cites  as  an  interesting  fact  that  stu- 
dents who  have  no  particular  interest 
in  any  field  of  knowledge  are  usually 
inclined  to  elect  English  as  their  major, 
and  that  whereas  the  class  of  '29  had 
128  English  majors  and  the  class  of 
'30,  135  English  majors;  the  class  of 
'31  has  only  77.  But  '31  has  17  Gov- 
ernment majors  to  '30's  none,  and  15 
Economics  majors  to  '30's  5.  There 
are  22  students  in  1931  studying  un- 
der Special  Honors  as  against  16  in 
1930,  and  17  in  1929.  But  the  figures 
that  write  the  final  Q.  E.  D.  to  Miss 
Cook's  eulogy  of  her  class  are  the  fig- 
ures of  the  Dean's  List.  Students 
on  the  Dean's  List  are  those  who  have 
attained  and  held  a  B  average  for  an 
academic  year  and  this  class  has  a 
larger  percentage  of  students  on  this 
list  than  any  senior  class  before  them. 
There  are  21  per  cent  already  listed 
and  Miss  Cook  tells  us  that  next  June 
when  the  Special  Honors  group  can  be 
included  there  will  be  a  full  quarter  of 
her  class  with  a  distinguished  scholar- 
ship record.  E.  N.  H.  1903 
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Margaret   Peoples 

and  "  Wiggles,"  the 

Mascot  of  '34 


Nineteen  Thirty-Four  Comes  to 
Town 

THE  first  one  of  all  to  come  to 
town  was  Miss  Margaret  Hill 
Peoples,  the  freshman  dean.  She 
graduated  from  Smith  College  herself 
only  ten  years  ago  but  she  has  studied 
abroad  since  then  and  acquired  an 
M.A.  and  a  Ph.D., 
both  in  French  and 
both  taken  at  Smith 
College,  the  latter 
in  1928.  She  has 
taught  French  at 
Smith  since  1923 
and,  although  this 
is  the  first  class  she 
has  undertaken  to 
shepherd  through 
the  four  years  of  its 
college  career,  she 
really  isn't  new  to 
the  business  of  deaning  because  last 
year  she  was  with  the  Juniors-in- 
France. 

It  is  no  small  task  to  adopt  647 
children  all  at  once,  but  Miss  Peoples 
likes  it,  and  after  watching  her  for 
these  few  weeks  and  after  looking 
over  her  children  as  they  look  down 
from  the  gallery  on  a  morning  at 
chapel  or  sing  "Arise,  shine  for  thy 
light  has  come"  in  the  freshman 
choir  we  are  sure  that  these  four  years 
are  bound  to  be  happy  years  for  both 
Miss  Peoples  and  the  Class  of  1934, 
and  we  wish  them  bon  voyage  and  a 
happy  journey's  end. 

We  have  been  thumbing  over  the 
College  Directory  and  find  that,  as 
usual,  our  freshman  class  is  a  cosmo- 
politan group.     Students  come  from: 

Scotland,  Holland,  and  Canada  (2),  be- 
sides the  District  of  Columbia  (3),  and  38 
states  in  the  Union.  The  distribution  by 
states  is  as  follows:  from  New  York  132; 
Massachusetts  125;  New  Jersey  61;  57  each 
from  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania;  Illi- 
nois 44;  Ohio  36;  Missouri  15;  Minnesota 
14;  Michigan  10;  9  each  from  Indiana  and 
Maryland;  8  each  from  Rhode  Island  and 
Wisconsin-   7   from   Maine;   6   from   New 


Hampshire;  5  from  Kentucky;  4  each  from 
California  and  Colorado;  3  each  from  Texas 
and  Virginia;  2  each  from  Alabama,  Dela- 
ware, Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
and  Oregon;  1  each  from  Florida,  Georgia, 
Iowa,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Okla- 
homa, South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming.     Total,  647. 

Of  these  534  entered  by  the  New 
Plan,  107  by  the  Old  Plan,  and  6  by 
special  plan. 

From  public  schools  come  141  by 
the  New  Plan  and  14  by  the  Old 
Plan,  a  total  of  155.  From  private 
schools  come  241  by  the  New  Plan, 
74  by  the  Old  Plan,  and  6  by  special 
plan,  a  total  of  321.  From  both  public 
and  private  schools  come  152  by  the 
New  Plan  and  19  by  the  Old  Plan,  a 
total  of  171. 

Of  the  three  freshmen  winning  the 
prizes  for  the  best  entrance  examina- 
tions one  did  her  preparatory  work 
in  high  schools,  one  in  preparatory 
school,  and  one  in  both.  The  New 
Plan  prize  was  divided  between  Elsie 
Elizabeth  Elfring  of  Hartford  and 
Eleanor  W.  Hayden  of  Cleveland. 
Miss  Elfring  was  prepared  at  the 
Bulkeley  High  School  of  Hartford  and 
the  Hartford  High  School  and  Miss 
Hayden  at  the  Hathaway-Brown 
School  of  Cleveland.  The  Old  Plan 
prize  was  won  by  Hester  Mount  of 
Montclair,  who  prepared  at  the  Mont- 
clair  High  School  and  the  Emma 
Willard  School  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Each  year  the  Quarterly  is  in- 
debted to  the  Press  Board  for  certain 
data  about  the  freshmen.  The  data 
are  compiled  from  cards  filled  out  by 
each  student  and  although  not  all  the 
cards  are  handed  in,  the  findings  are 
at  least  significant. 

Some  15  denominational  preferences 
are  named;  Episcopalians  leading  by 
a  large  majority,  with  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists  coming  next. 

The  question , ' '  What  is  your  father's 
occupation?"  brought  replies  includ- 
ing bankers,  barbers,  army  officers,  a 
consulting  engineer,  an  oil  developer. 
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an  apple  farmer,  a  cobbler,  a  radio 
broadcaster,  the  manager  of  a  film  ex- 
change, a  U.  S.  coast  guard,  and  so  on. 
Thirty-seven  fathers  are  physicians 
and  59  are  lawyers. 

Several  of  the  freshmen  may  be 
termed  "celebrities"  because  of  the 
prominence  of  their  fathers  in  their 
various  fields.  Jane  Caulfield  is  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Stewart  Caulfield, 
the  Republican  Governor  of  Missouri. 
Dorothy  Eosdick  is  the  daughter  of 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  and  Florence 
(Whitney)  Fosdick  '00  of  New  York 
City.  Her  sister,  Elinor,  is  a  sopho- 
more. Two  freshmen  are  the  daugh- 
ters of  members  of  Congress :  Margaret 
Tilson,  the  daughter  of  John  Quillin 
Tilson,  Republican  leader  of  the 
House,  and  Marguerite  (North)  Til- 
son '05  of  New  Haven,  Conn.;  and 
Anne  YVyant,  the  daughter  of  Adam 
Martin  Wyant  of  Greensburg,  Pa. 
Jean  Parrish  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  is  the 
daughterof  Maxfield  Parrish,  theartist. 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  fathers 
and  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  moth- 
ers are  college  people.  Among  the 
men's  colleges  Harvard  leads  with  53, 
Yale  following  with  37.  Such  dis- 
tant institutions  as  Heidelberg,  Lon- 
don, Naples,  Beaux  Arts,  Genoa,  and 
Upsala  are  represented. 

The  mothers  attended  a  variety  of 
institutions:  Smith  of  course  leads 
with  its  76  mothers,  Yassar  is  next 
with  9,  Radcliffe  has  5,  Wellesley  3, 
and  Bryn  Mawr  1. 

The  question,  "What  do  you  intend 
to  do  when  you  leave  college?" 
brought  a  harvest  of  replies  many 
of  which  indicated  mature  thought. 
Many  frankly  replied,  "I  don't  know 
yet";  one  farsightedly  answered,  "It 
will  depend  upon  what  interests  I 
develop  in  college."  Eighty-six  re- 
plied "Work"  with  an  already  effi- 
cient brevity;  55  want  to  teach;  17 
want  to  study  art,  and  17  plan  to  take 
up  journalism.  One  girl  wants  to  do 
research   in   philosophy,  one  research 


in  zoology  and  bacteriology,  and  one 
wants  to  be  an  archaeologist.  One 
wants  to  do  investment  banking. 
"Why  did  you  come  to  college?" 
Almost  all  the  replies  were  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  girls  came  to  get  a  higher 
education  which  would  give  them  a 
keener  appreciation  of  life.  One  said, 
"I  came  to  college  to  receive  a  higher 
education  not  only  in  studies  but  also 
in  the  study  of  human  character." 

The  reasons  for  choosing  Smith 
College  were  easier  to  explain.  A 
large  number  mentioned  the  broad 
viewpoint  and  democratic  spirit  which 
prevail  at  Smith.  Many  came  be- 
cause they  wished  to  take  courses  in 
certain  departments  which  they  knew 
were  excellent;  the  art,  music,  Eng- 
lish, and  history  departments  were 
frequently  cited,  and  the  advantages 
of  the  junior  year  in  France.  One 
"chose  Smith  first  because  men  pro- 
fessors are  included  in  the  faculty." 
One  is  "seeking  a  general  cultural  edu- 
cation which  is  not  so  concentrated  or 
so  accessible  anywhere  else."  One 
flatteringly  said,  "I  came  to  Smith 
College  because  I  heard  and  read 
about  the  excellent,  distinguished 
people  that  Smith  puts  out  into  the 
world."  One  disposed  of  the  matter 
with  clarity.  "I  came  to  Smith," 
she  said,  "because  I  like  large  insti- 
tutions, I  like  New  England,  and  I 
admire  President  Neilson." 

The  Fall  Registration 

THERE  are  1986  undergraduates, 
including  46  juniors  in  France  and 
8  juniors  in  Spain.*  There  are  92 
graduate  students  registered  for  study 
in  Northampton,  1  in  France  and  2  in 
Spain,  as  official  members  of  the  Smith 
College  groups  in  those  countries,  and 
1  in  Italy.  There  are  6  noncollegiate 
students.  Class  distribution:  seniors, 
406;  juniors,  387;  sophomores,  546; 
freshmen,       647.     Total      Student 

*  Four  of  these  juniors  in  Spain  are  from  Wellesley 
College,  but  are  enrolled  as  Smith  students  this  year 
because  they  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  College. 
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Body,  2088  including  47  in  France,  10 
in  Spain,  and  1  in  Italy.  This  in- 
cludes the  students  who  have  entered 
on  advanced  standing,  but  does  not 
include  the  3  non-resident  fellows  who 
are  studying  independently. 

Readmitted  Students. — Twenty-nine 
former  students  have  been  readmitted 
to  Smith  this  year.  One  of  them  is  a 
freshman,  5  are  sophomores,  15  jun- 
iors, and  8  seniors.  Thirteen  offered 
credit  from  other  institutions:  3  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  2 
each  from  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women  and  Wellesley  College,  and  1 
each  from  Barnard  College,  New  York 
University,  Northwestern  University, 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  and  University 
of  Southern  California. 

Advanced  Standing. — The  registra- 
tion figures  include  23  advanced  stand- 
ing students  representing  23  institu- 
tions. The  8  universities  represented 
are:  Chicago,  Cornell,  Dresden,  George 
Washington,  Maine,  New  York,  Sor- 
bonne,  and  Vermont;  and  the  14  col- 
leges: Bates,  Beaver,  Chevy  Chase 
Junior  College,  Georgetown,  Hollins, 
Hunter,  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women,  Pomona,  Skidmore,  Spring- 
field Junior  College,  Texas  Technolog- 
ical College,  Trinity,  Wilson,  and 
Western  College  for  Women.  There 
is  one  student  from  the  Lyceum  voor 
Meisjis. 

Registration  by  States  and  Coun- 
tries.— In  the  entire  college  44  of  the 
48  states  are  represented,  also  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  Hawaii.  There  are  no  students 
from  Arizona,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  or 
South  Carolina.  Foreign  countries 
represented  are  Bermuda,  Bulgaria, 
Canada,  China,  Cuba,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Mexico, 
Scotland,  and  Switzerland. 

Students  from  Foreign  Countries. — 
There  are  18  students  from  foreign 
countries.     See  page  61. 

Graduate    Students. — The   graduate 


students  come  from  36  institutions. 
Thirty  are  candidates  for  an  M.A.  in 
1931;  44  are  candidates  for  an  ad- 
vanced degree  later;  8  arc  not  candi- 
dates for  a  degree.  Thirty-two  are 
members  of  the  faculty  and  staff,  and 
28  are  local  teachers.  Nine  already 
hold  an  advanced  degree.  Thirty- 
eight  hold  at  least  one  degree  from 
Smith.  There  are  7  foreign  students 
doing  graduate  work.  Nineteen  grad- 
uate students  are  studying  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  14  in  English, 
8  each  in  History,  Botany,  and  Psy- 
chology, 6  in  French,  5  in  Chemistry, 
4  in  Art,  3  each  in  Greek  and  Music, 
2  each  in  Mathematics  and  Zoology, 
and  the  remaining  10  are  divided 
among  other  departments. 

The  Bulletin  Board 

FOR  the  information  of  alumnae 
who  may  be  interested  in  particu- 
lar concerts,  the  artists  and  dates  of  the 
Smith  College  Concert  Course  and  the 
Chamber  Music  Series  are  given  here: 

Jose  Iturbi,  pianist,  Nov.  12 

Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dec.  9 

Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist,  Jan.  13 

Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra,  Feb.  18 

Florence  Austral,  soprano,  Feb.  27 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mar.  3 

Gregor  Piatigorsky,  violoncellist,  Apr.  8 

Choral  Concert,  May  2 

There   will   be   four   concerts   in    the 

Chamber  Music  Series,  as  follows: 

Katherine  Bacon,  pianist,  Oct.  20 

Aguilar  Lute  Quartet,  Dec.  16 

John  Goss,  baritone,  Feb.  4 

Society  of  Ancient  Instruments,  Feb.  13 

Several  members  of  the  Music  De- 
partment gave  a  delightful  concert  on 
the  Sunday  evening  of  Alumnae  Week- 
End;  and  the  Hampton  Quartet  have 
as  usual  charmed  the  entire  College 
with  their  evening  of  spirituals  and 
their  singing  at  chapel. 
Lectures 

THE  lecture  season  is  not  yet  in 
full  swing  but  Percy  Boynton, 
Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Chicago,  has  lectured  on  the  "Redis- 
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co very  of  the  American  Frontier"; 
Capt.  E.  Cockburn  Kyte,  librarian  of 
(Jueen's  College,  has  given  two  de- 
lightful informal  talks  before  an  open 
fire  in  the  Browsing  Room  on  "Eng- 
lish Country  House  Libraries"  and 
"English  Monastic  Libraries." 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  is  planning  an  inter- 
esting series  of  talks  for  the  next  few 
months  on  modern  trends  in  religious 
thought.  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman  of  Un- 
ion Theological  Seminary  opened  the 
series  with  a  talk  on  the  "Relation  of 
Humanism  to  Religion."  There  was 
a  large  audience  in  Sage  Hall  and  open 
discussion.  Dr.  Adelaide  Case  will 
speak  in  November  on  "Ritualism." 

Other  News 

The  Smith  College  Museum  of 
Art. — Two  unusually  interesting  ex- 
hibitions have  been  on  view  during 
October:  one  of  modern  paintings  and 
prints,  and  one  of  the  sculptures  of 
Xuma  Patlagean. 

The  Library. — A  four-volume 
Byzantine  History,  printed  in  both 
Greek  and  Latin  and  published  in 
Paris  in  1645,  has  been  acquired  by 
the  Library.  Another  important  ac- 
quisition is  a  large  number  of  official 
publications  of  South  American  coun- 
tries, contributed  by  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Library. 

The  Portrait  of  President  Neilson 
painted  by  order  of  the  Trustees  last 
spring  by  Charles  Hopkinson  is  now 
hung  over  the  charging  desk  in  the 
Library,  where  it  is  enjoyed  daily  by 
scores  of  students  as  they  come  and  go. 


THE  President  has  been  the 
speaker  at  several  Smith  clubs 
and  other  organizations  this  fall.  He 
presided  at  a  meeting  in  Boston  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  (of  which  he  is 
president)  of  the  International  In- 
stitute  for   Girls   in   Spain.     He   has 


also  met  at  dinner  with  the  Seven- 
College  presidents  in  New  York.  He 
has  been  to  the  Winchester  and  New 
Haven  Smith  clubs,  and  while  in 
Illinois  in  early  November  met  the 
Central  Illinois  Smith  Club  in  Peoria. 
He  addressed  an  educational  con- 
ference in  Winnetka,  111.,  on  "The 
Effects  of  a  College  Education  at  the 
Present  Time,"  and  was  the  guest  of 
the  Harvard  Club  in  Chicago. 

Dean  Nicolson's  book,  "Conway 
Letters,"  is  reviewed  on  page  68. 
Miss  Nicolson  addressed  the  A.  A. 
U.  W.  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  in 
October. 

French. — Professor  Grant  and  Pro- 
fessor Louise  Bourgoin  are  editing 
with  exercises  for  school  use  About's 
"Le  Roi  des  Montagnes." 

History. — Professor  Vera  Brown 
did  research  work  in  the  relationship 
of  England  and  Spain  as  colonial  pow- 
ers in  the  18th  century  at  the  Archivo 
General  y  Publico  in  Mexico  City  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Professor  Packard  has  returned  from 
Europe  where  he  has  been  studying 
on  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship.  He 
worked  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
at  Paris,  and  in  the  libraries  and 
archives  in  Normandy,  gathering  ma- 
terial for  a  book  on  Norman  institu- 
tions in  the  early  13th  century. 

Music. — Professor  Josten  has  re- 
turned from  a  year's  sabbatical  leave. 
He  has  been  collaborating  with  M. 
Rene  Maran,  the  French  negro  author 
whose  novel  "Batouala"  was  awarded 
the  Goncourt  prize  in  1921,  to  produce 
a  musical  representation  of  this  novel. 

Professor  Leland  Hall  is  taking  a 
large  part  of  Professor  Welch's  work 
during  the  leave  of  the  latter. 

Miss  Helen  Bisbing  sang  in  the 
National  Atwater-Kent  Radio  Contest 
Oct.  19. 

Psychology. — Mr.  James  Gibson, 
Assistant  Professor,  has  discovered 
the  hitherto  unobserved  fact  of  adap- 
tation to  visual  curvature:  in  looking 
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steadfastly  at  a  curved  line,  one  be- 
comes adapted  so  that  it  no  longer 
seems  so  curved,  and  immediately 
afterwards  there  is  an  opposite  effect 
on  straight  lines,  so  that  the  percep- 
tion of  a  straight  line  will  seem  to  be 
curved  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  phenomenon  of  adaptation  and 
negative  after-effect  is  astonishingly 
similar  to  the  same  phenomenon  which 
occurs,  as  is  well  known,  in  color  vi- 
sion. This  discovery  of  Mr.  Gibson's 
has  an  important  bearing  on  funda- 
mental psychological  theory,  especially 
in  therelations  of  the  stimulus-response 
hypothesis  to  the  Gestalt  theory. 

Mr.  Harold  Israel,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, is  lecturing  at  Wesleyan  College. 

For  Faculty  Publications  see 
page  68. 

Smith  College  School  for  Social 
Work. — The  Smith  College  School 
for  Social  Work  has  enlarged  the  scope 
of  its  activities  by  the  publication  of 
a  quarterly  bulletin,  whose  editors  are 
Helen  Leland  Witmer,  Director  of 
Research,  and  Everett  Kimball,  head 
of  the  School. 

Appointments. — There  are  42  new 
members  of  the  Faculty.  There  were 
no  full  professors  appointed.  Asso- 
ciate professors  are: 

Education. — Lura  S.  Oak,  Ed.B. 
Univ.  of  California,  M.A.  1928,  Ph.D. 
1930  Yale  Univ.,  assistant  in  depart- 
ment of  education,  Graduate  School, 
Yale  Univ. 

English. — Cortlandt  van  Winkle, 
M.A.  1911,  Ph.D.  1915  Princeton 
Univ.,  teacher  of  English,  Albertus 
Magnus  College,  New  Haven. 

Philosophy.— -S.  McClellan  Butt, 
M.A.  1918,  Princeton  Univ.,  Associate 
Professor  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. 

Sabbatical  Absences  and  Leaves  of 
Absence  have  been  granted  as  follows: 

For  the  year:  Professors  William  Gray, 
Ralph  Harlow,  Paul  Lieder,  Esther  Lowen- 
thal,  Margaret  Rooke,  Roy  Welch;  Asso- 
ciate     Professors      Margaret      Bradshaw, 


Helene  Cattanes,  Sarah  Hamilton,  Clarence 
Kennedy,  Catharine  Koch,  Lizbetfa  Laugh- 
ton;  Assistant  Professors  Sara  Bache-Wiig, 
Dorothy  Bacon,  Priscilla  Bok,  Elizabeth 
Collins,  Ruth  Cooper,  Mina  Curtiss,  Agnes 
Landis,  Margaret  Macgregor,  Man  la- 
Sturm;  Instructor  Jean  Wilson.  lor  tin- 
first  semester:  Professors  Louise  Del  pit, 
Everett  Kimball,  Richard  Rice;  Associate 
Professors  Oliver  Larkin,  Marie  Milliette. 
For  the  second  semester:  Professor  Howard 
Patch;  Associate  Professors  [sabelle  Barney, 
Elliott  Grant. 


Undergraduate  News 


FOR  the  entrance  examination  prize 
winners  see  insert  and  page  43. 
The  Honor  Roll  from  the  Class  of 
1933  consisting  of  students  who  main- 
tained an  average  of  B  or  higher  for 
the  academic  year  1929-30  is  as 
follows: 

Marion  Alter,  Frances  Beck,  Helen  Brag- 
don,*  Alice  Brown,  Mary  Brown,  Valeria 
Burgess,*  Mary  Byrne,  Janet  Cairns,* 
Virginia  Cather,  Frances  Cobb,*  Janet 
Cobb,*  Alice  Cohen,  Doris  Cook,  Madeleine 
Dubreuil,  Edith  Eustis,  Elinor  Fosdick,* 
Helen  Geller,  Marjorie  Ginsburg,*  Ellen 
Gleason,  Margaret  Hamilton,  Nellie  Har- 
rington, Helen  Harris,  Florence  Henry, 
Theresa  Hoglund,  Marion  Horn,  Frances 
Horsfall,*  Barbara  Howard,*  Jerane  Iber- 
shoff,*  Dorothy  Isaacs,  Lois  Jameson,* 
Grace  Jarcho,  Catherine  Lewerth,  Helen 
Long,  Miriam  Macomber,  Laura  Marden, 
Margaret  Mather,  Mary  Olmsted,  Anne 
Pitts,*  Winifred  Poppe,  Elisabeth  Reed, 
Amy  Scott,*  Elizabeth  Shaffer,  Elizabeth 
Sturges,  Marian  Sykes,  Esther  Sylvia, 
Teresa  Tonole,  Katrina  Van  Hook,*  Louise 
Weimer,  Dora  White,  Jean  Wilson,  Elsa 
Wise,  Caroline  Young,  Katharine  Vow. 

There  are  89  seniors  (8  of  whom  are 
granddaughters)  on  the  Dean's  List, 
which  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  grades 
for  the  entire  year  1929-1930.  There 
are  70  juniors  (11  of  whom  are  grand- 

*  Girls  whose  names  are  starred  are  the  daughters  of 
the  following  alumnae  respectively:  Helen  (Cobb) 
Bragdon  07,  Laura  (Crane)  Burgess  '96,  Josephine 
(Holloway)  Cairns  "04,  Mildred  (Ford)  Cobb  01. 
Florence  (Whitney)  Fosdick  00,  Martha  (Rafsky) 
Ginsburg  ex-'09,  Lucy  (Hastings)  Horsfall  '03,  Edith 
(Bond)  Howard  04,  Mary  (Storrs)  Ibershoff  '96,  Ade- 
laide (Burke)  Jameson  '02.  Edith  (Suffren)  Pitts  03,  Ruth 
(Cowing)  Scott  '07,  Edith  (vom  Baur)  Van  Hook    04. 
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daughters),  and  53  sophomores  whose 
names  were  given  on  the  Freshman 
Honor  Roll,  making  a  total  of  212. 
This  is  contrasted  with  71  seniors  on 
the  Dean's  List  last  year,  the  same 
number  of  juniors,  and  42  sopho- 
mores listed  on  the  Freshman  Honor 
Roll,  totaling  183  for  last  year. 

Twenty- two  seniors  and  16  juniors 
are  working  under  Special  Honors. 

Athletics. — The  new  held  is  still 
under  construction,  but  Allen  Field  is 
being  used  to  the  full.  Sophomores 
are  in  yellow  and  freshmen  in  red,  and 
we  hear  that  the  freshmen  feel  compli- 
mented because  the  arch  of  the  new 
bridge  has  been  painted  red  also. 
The  Athletic  Association  gave  1934  a 
welcoming  party  the  first  Saturday  of 
the  year,  at  which  various  dances  and 
sports  were  "put  on"  for  their  enter- 
tainment and  ice  cream  cones  were 
free  for  all. 

This  is  the  first  year  crew  has  been 
open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores;  348 
students  have  signed  up.  See  Miss 
Ainsworth's  article  on  page  22. 

There  was  an  exciting  student- 
alumnae  hockey  game  during  Alumnae 
Week-End.  in  which  the  students  were 
victorious. 

Elections.  — 1931:  Katherine 
Park,*  the  president,  was  elected  last 
spring.  Other  officers  are:  Julia 
Quirk,  vice-pres. ;  Jane  Hawkes,  treas., 
Henrietta  Hull,*  sec. 

1932:  Dorothy  Shore,  pres.;  Mar- 
garet Woods,  vice-pres.;  Katherine 
Merrill.*  sec;  Virginia  Rugh,  treas. 

1933:  Elizabeth  Rudel.  pres.;  Janet 
Merryweather.  vice-pres. ;  Jane  Wallis, 
sec. 

Student  Government. — A  new 
ruling  provides  that,  after  a  vote  in 
each  house,  students  may,  if  it  is  so 
voted,  smoke  in  the  house  in  a  room 
designated  by  the  Head  of  House  after 
luncheon  and  dinner  until  study  hour 
begins,  and  they  may  smoke  when  en- 

*  Daughters  of  Gertrude  (Beecher  )  Park  '03.  Grace 
(Stoddard)  Hull  08,  Katherine  (Lyman)  Merrill  ex-  94. 


tertaining  men  callers  in  the  evening. 

Another  revision  in  ruling  allows 
dancing  with  men  in  the  college 
houses,  except  during  study  hours. 

Other  News. — The  Debating  Un- 
ion is  inaugurating  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram for  this  year.  Gernda  von 
Briesen  '32  is  president.  The  first 
debate  will  be  with  a  Scottish  team  of 
which  both  members  are  university 
men.  One  is  a  lawyer  and  the  other 
has  been  a  member  of  Parliament. 
Other  debates  are  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Debat- 
ing League  of  which  Smith  is  a  mem- 
ber. Other  colleges  belonging  are 
Williams,  YVesleyan,  Yassar,  Yale, 
Bates,  Princeton,  and  Brown. 

The  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Trustees 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
l  of  Trustees  held  on  Friday, 
October  17,  the  annual  report  of  the 
President  was  presented. 

Alta  Smith  Corbett  '08  (Mrs  Elliott 
Ruggles  Corbett),  of  Portland,  Oregon,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  a  term  of  ten  years  to  succeed  Margue- 
rite M.  Wells.     (See  page  33.) 

The  revised  salary  list  made  possible  by 
the  Alumnae  Fund  was  presented  and 
approved. 

It  was  voted  to  promote  to  the  rank  of 
Professor,  Sidney  R.  Packard  of  the  De- 
partment of  History. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
president.  William  Allan  Xeilson;  vice- 
president.  George  S.  Stevenson;  treasurer. 
George  P.  Hvde;  secretarv.  Annetta  I. 
Clark. 

It  was  voted  that  the  William  Allan 
Xeilson  Chair  of  Research  be  retained  as  a 
permanent  factor  in  the  educational  policy 
of  the  College;  that  an  endowment  be 
sought;  and  that  pending  the  completion  of 
the  endowment  the  expense  of  the  Chair 
after  1932  be  met  from  current  funds.* 

It  was  voted  that  the  Trustees  express 
their  satisfaction  with  the  work  of  Cogge- 
shall  and  Jukes  in  the  furnishing  of  the  new 
dormitories  and  refurnishing  others,  and 
recommend  that  the  Administration  con- 
tinue to  avail  itself  of  their  services. 

(Signed)  Annetta  I.  Clark.  Secretary 

♦The  Committee  on  the  William  Allan  Neilson  Chair 
of  Research  promises  the  Quarterly  further  interest- 
ing information  in  February. 


Portrait  by  Hopkinson  Spencc 

William  Allan  Neilson 

The  artist  was  interested  in  painting  the  President  as  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  C  'ollege. 
He  is  sitting  at  his  desk  in  College  Hall,  and  is  wearing  a  gray  suit  and  soft  green  tic. 


Mountain  Day 


Students  from  FbrtiQn  Countries 


The  Freshman  Prize  Winners  from  left  to  right:  Hester  Mount,  Elsie  Elfring,  Eleano 
I  [ay den. 

Students  from  Foreign  Countries,  Back  row  left  to  right:  Irma  Kauffmann,  Lydi 
Oberbosch,  Frances  Horsfall,  Dorothea  Dusserde  Barenne,  Jane  Rickey,  GingSan  Chu,  Paul 
Lantoin,  Tamare  Dembo;  Front  row:  Joyce  Padwick,  Helen  Nebolsine,  Hilde  Lyncker,  Editl 
Schoeller,  Frances  van  Marie,  Charlotte  Dusser  de  Barenne,  Xadejda  Zadoline,  Slavic 
Stoyanova,  Daisy  Mattei,  Katina  Papadopoulou. 


#ranbbaugfjters;  of  £s>mitfj  College 

47  Seniors 

Juniors 

74  Sophomores 
76  Freshmen 


Seniors  (1931)  ^=^=^  E?- 

Anne  Baker Rodericka  (Canfield)  Baker  03 

Elizabeth  Blackwell  Belden Anna  (Blackwell)  Belden  ex-06 

Florence  Elizabeth  Bragdon Helen  (Cobb)  Bragdon  07 

Priscilla  Sanford  Brown Stella  (Sanford)  Brown  94 

Laura  Ashley  Brundage Olive  (Mann)  Brundage  00 

Elizabeth  J.  Cairns Josephine  (Holloway)  Cairns  04 

Helen  Cuseck  Connolly Nellie  (Cuseck)  Connolly  04 

Catherine  Cooke Clara  (Sprague)  Cooke  01 

Caroline  Ladd  Ccrbett Alta  (Smith)  Corbett  08 

Isadore  Goodnow  Cutler Mary  (Goodnow)  Cutler  99 

Ellen  Day Elizabeth  (Lewis)  Day  95 

Barbara  Raynolds  Dean Kate  (Raynolds)  Dean  95 

Eleanor  Dickey Marion  (Melius)  Dickey  98 

Alice  Dunning Mary  (Ward)  Dunning  97 

Mary  Elmer Helen  (Shoemaker)  Elmer  01 

Blanche  Ethel  Farrington Blanche  (Clough)  Farrington  01 

Joan  Getchell Edith  (Ellis)  Getchell  99 

Isadore  Hatch Elisabeth  (Smith)  Hatch  ex-°5 

Dorothy  Estabrook  Hay Mildred  (Dewey)  Hay  01 

Frances  Hinckley Agnes  (Childs)  Hinckley  01 

Jennette  Eliza  Hitchcock Emilie  (Tomlinson)  Hitchcock  99 

Henrietta  Hull Grace  (Stoddard)  Hull  08 

Olive  Frances  Hussey Anna  (Barnes)  Hussey  ex-00 

Eleanor  Grier  Jack . Isabel  (Grier)  Jack  03 

Katherine  Kelsey Florence  (Low)  Kelsey  97 

lean  Kelso Susie  (Starr)  Kelso  05 

Katherine  VVethered  Lillv Margaret  (Putnam)  Lilly  99 

Harriet  Loutrel '. Ethel  (McCluney)  Loutrel  08 

Constance  MacDougall Carita  (Chapman)  MacDougall  91 

Ann  Margaret  Morrison  f Dorothy  (Ihlseng)  Morrison  ex- 13 

Elizabeth  Allen  Olmsted Elizabeth  (Macniel)  Olmsted  02 

Katherine  Park Gertrude  (Beecher)  Park  03 

Katherine  Lahm  Parker Katherine  (Lahm)  Parker  97 

Sarah  Hill  Pearson Alice  (Duckworth)  Pearson  01 

1  lizabeth  Peirce Elizabeth  (Freeman)  Peine  05 

Harriet  Durant  Pine Mabel  (Durand)  Pine  96 

Mary  Burnham  Pond Dorothea  (Burnham)  Pond  05 

Marion  Stetson  Rice Amy  (Jones)  Rice  01 

Jane  Rush Alm'a  (Bradley)  Rush  05 

Alice  Coburn  Rust Mary  (Coburn)  Rust  02 

l.leanor  Sawin Ellen  (Quigley)  Sawin  04 

Harriet  Field  Spottiswoode Grace  (Field)  Spottiswoode  93 

Isabel  Scribner  Stearns Elisabeth  (Brown)  Stearns  01 

Helen  Storer  Ward Helen  (Ward)  Ward  00 

Eleanor  Weeks Edith  (Vaille)  Weeks  04 

t  Stepdaughter. 
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Caroline  Vroom  Woodhul! Agnes  (Patton)  Woodhull  01 

Jane  Worcester Iva  (Shores)  Worcester  05 

Juniors  (1932) 

Margaret  Allen Ruth  (Tomlinson)  Allen  01 

Nancy  T.  Barker Miriam  (Trowbridge)  Barker  01 

Helen  Barlow Helen  (Allen)  Barlow  03 

Barbara  Best Marjorie  (Ayres)  Best  95 

Margaret  Blake  * Margaret  (Coe)  Blake  07 

Ruth  Brank Virginia  (Cox)  Brank  06 

Elizabeth  Wolf  Bratton Emeline  (Wolf)  Bratton  ex-07 

Carolyn  Chase Lena  (Tyler)  Chase  92 

Virginia  Clutia Bessie  (Dickinson)  Clutia  ex-04 

Elizabeth  Cobb Mildred  (Ford)  Cobb  01 

Eileen  Creevey Lucy  (Ellsworth)  Creevey  01 

Virginia  Daniells Helen  (Kitchel)  Daniells  01 

Martha  Dickinson Anna  (Wilson)  Dickinson  06 

Miriam  Emerson  * Susan  (Hood)  Emerson  01 

Sally  Fowler  * Elizabeth  (Bush)  Fowler  ex-11 

Elizabeth  French Helen  (Cornell)  French  98 

Harriet  Gibbs  * Harriet  (Lane)  Gibbs  99 

Barbara  Giles Ethelind  (Ripley)  Giles  08 

Marcia  H.  Glidden Marcia  (Shaw)  Glidden  06 

Elizabeth  Goodrich Anna  (Coyle)  Goodrich  ex-94 

Barbara  Ritchie  Honeyman Carlotta  (Parker)  Honeyman  03 

Mary  Louise  Kean Mary  (Duell)  Kean  ex-06 

Betsy  Knapp Harriet  (Collin)  Knapp  03 

Agnes  McLean  * Rosamond  (Denison)  McLean  06 

Katherine  Merrill Katharine  (Lyall)  Merrill  ex-94 

Hilda  Merry Marie  (Lockhart)  Merry  03 

Ann  Miller Edith  (Sinclair)  Miller  08 

Ann  Parker Katherine  (Lahm)  Parker  97 

Hazel  E.  Pike Hazel  (Day)  Pike  04 

Elisabeth  W.  Plummer Deborah  (Wiggin)  Plummer  99 

Margaret  T.  Scott Ruth  (Cowing)  Scott  07 

Agnes  Shedd Agnes  (Jeffrey)  Shedd  97 

Elizabeth  Sherry Lucretia  (Hayes)  Sherry  02 

Helen  Simpson  * Gertrude  (Brown)  Simpson  08 

Louise  Speir Edith  (Vanderbilt)  Diamond  02 

Laurence  Stapleton Frances  (Purtill)  Stapleton  03 

Mary  Victoria  Stevens  * Helen  (Coburn)  Stevens  01 

Mary  Tibbetts Myra  (Thorndike)  Tibbetts  07 

Betty  Harriet  Tomlinson Eleanor  (Parsons)  Tomlinson  ex-04 

Mary  Louise  Walsh Grace  (Hurley)  Walsh  02 

Lydia  C.  Weare  ** Lucy  (Foster)  Weare  ex-00 

Emily  Weidman Mary  (Gallup)  Weidman  06 

Madeleine  Wilkinson  * Helen  (Treadwell)  Wilkinson  07 

Elizabeth  Williams Lora  (Wright)  Williams  05 

Myrtle  Williams Elizabeth  (Clarke)  Williams  05 

Jeanne  Wilmarth Florence  (Durgin)  Wilmarth  ex-99 

Dorothy  Young Grace  (Mason)  Young  02 

Sophomores  (1933) 

Janet  Haywood  Adams Leona  (Haywood)  Adams  ex-04 

Victoria  Avery  Allen Blanche  (Percy)  Allen  92 

Jean  Armstrong Jean  (Cochrane)  Armstrong  03 

Helen  Bartholomew Grace  (Waters)  Bartholomew  ex-04 

Phyllis  Bascom Lucy  (Tufts)  Bascom  99 

Margaret  Judd  Beach Louise  (Harris)  Beach  01 

Helen  Bragdon Helen  (Cobb)  Bragdon  07 

Mary  McLeod  Brooks Maude  (McLeod)  Brooks  96 

Valeria  Dean  Burgess Laura  (Crane)  Burgess  96 

Janet  Holloway  Cairns Josephine  (Holloway)  Cairns  04 

Catharine  Christie Ruth  (Bigelow)  Christie  05 

Pauline  Clay  Christie "  "  " 

Dorothy  Gilman  Clark Julia  (Gilman)  Clark  96 

Frances  Cobb Mildred  (Ford)  Cobb  01 

*  In  France  for  the  year. 

**  In  Spain  for  the  year. 
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Janet  Cobb Mildred  (Ford  I  Cobb  01 

Margaret  Conklin Mary  (Bent)  Conklin  04 

Elizabeth  Camp  Coy Katherine  (Rising)  Coy  01 

Irene  Shelden  Dakin Bertha  (Kirkland)  Dakin  (>~ 

Jean  Dalrymple Phoebe  (Strnble)  I )alrymple  09 

Margery  French  Davis Anna  (Paret)  Davis  95 

Jane  Ferris Julia  (Bolster    Ferris  01 

Helen  Josephine  Fleming Elizabeth  (Cole)  Fleming  97 

Bertha  Basnett  Floyd Bertha  ( Basnett)  Floyd  09 

Elizabeth  Thacher  Floyd Harriet  (Goodwin    Floyd  00 

Elinor  Whitney  Fosdick Florence  (Whitney)  Fosdick  00 

Mary-Lucile  Getchell Edith  (Ellis)  Getchell  99 

Marjorie  Frieda  Ginsburg Martha  ( Rafsky )  Ginsburg  ex-09 

Margaret  Gordon Janet  'Sheldon    Gordon  01 

Roberta  Bowers  Hall Mary  (Bowers)  Hall  95 

Frances  Harshaw Frances    Lips    Harshaw  01 

Lenore  Ella  Hellman Helen    Schwab    Hellman  ex-99 

Mary  Agnes  Hill Agnes  ( Richardson  I  Hill  ex-94 

Frances  Horsfall Lucy  (Hastings)  Horsfall  03 

Barbara  Howard Edith  (Bond)  Howard  04 

Eleanora  Hutchinson Virginia  (Mellen)  Hutchinson  00 

Jerane  Storrs  Ibershoff Man.-  (Storrs)  Ibershoff  96 

Lois  Adelaide  Jameson Adelaide  (Burke)  Jameson  02 

Dorothy  Johnson Grace  <  Treadwell)  Johnson  06 

Emily  joy Anne  I  Clark    Joy  02 

Margaret  Joy 

Frances  Louise  King Mary  (Fish)  King  ex- 12 

Anna  Katharine  Lacey Katharine  (Woods)  Lacey  07 

Elizabeth  Lewis Alice  (Jones)  Lewis  ex-03 

Man-  Proal  Lindeke Caroline  (Saunders)  Lindeke  01 

Patience  MacBriar Ruth  (Flather)  MaeBriar  06 

Helen  Cecilia  McDonough Helen  (Monaghan  >  McDonough  04 

Ruth  Nelson  Macduff Percy  (Herrick'  Macduff  09 

Margaret  McLennan Katherine    Noyes    McLennan  05 

Janet  Emerson  McMullen Jane  (Emerson    McMullen  01 

Man-  Mignot  May Ella  (Burnham    May  05 

Dorothy  Moot Margaret  (At water >  Green  ex-1 1 

Cristal  Morison Clara  (Bradford  I  Morison  03 

Eleanor  Newhall Maria  (Hixon )  Xewhall  04 

Charlice  Olmsted Elizabeth  (Macniel)  Olmsted  02 

Elizabeth  Orr Susan  (Orr)  Abbott  09 

Elizabeth  Norton  Payson Dorothy  (  Norton  >  Payson  09 

Catherine  Phillips Elizabeth  (Warnick)  Phillips  02 

Belle  Lupton  Pike Belle  (Lupton  I  Pike  04 

Peggy  Pitman Elise  ( Astor)  Pitman  ex- 12 

Anne'  Chittenden  Pitts Edith  (Suffren)  Pitts  03 

Helen  Riggs Helen  (Manning)  Riggs  02 

Cora  Stuart  Ripley Edith  (Wheeler)  Ripley  96 

Emily  Robinson Myrta    Booker)  Robinson  03 

Jean  Louise  Rockwell Natalia  (Mindeleff)  Rockwell  ex- 10 

Helen  MacLennan  Ross Dagmar  ^Megie    Ross  05 

Anne  Scofield Alice  (Webber)  Scofield  03 

Mary  Stearns Elisabeth  (Brown)  Stearns  01 

Sally  Finley  Stewart Elizabeth  j  Barnard)  Stewart  04 

Bettv-Jov  Street Florence  ( Prince    Street  08 

Cornelia  Tuttle Alice    Kidder    Tuttle  02 

Katrina  Van  Hook Edith    vom  Baur    Van  Hook  04 

Lucy  Wright Elizabeth  |  McPherson    Wright  07 

Freshmen  (1934) 

50  Janet  Sheldon  Adams Valborg  (Smith)  Adams  07 

33  Alice  Alexander Alice  I  Lynch    Alexander  99 

67  Caroline  Atkinson Caroline    Bacon  I  Atkinson  ex-06 

60  Catherine  Atwater Alice  i  Merriam  I  Atwater  08 

5  Olive  B.  Ballard Alice  (Barker    Ballard  06 

22  Edith  Bannon Edith  (Leeds)  Bannon  96 

48  Mary  S.  Barrows Genevieve  (Scofield)  Barrows  05 

15  Annette  Beals Rose  (Fairbank)  Beals  95 

3  Priscilla  Beals Ella  (Gaylord)  Beals  ex-04 

23  Flora  Best Flora  (Rav)  Best  1 1 
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35  Eleanor  Bingham Ethel  (Stetson)  Bingham  01 

66  Marion  Blake Margaret  (Coe)  Blake  07 

61  Frances  II.  Blakeslee Edna  (Day)  Blakeslee  05 

16  Elizabeth  Brindley Agnes  (McCord)  Brindley  06 

1  Susanne  Callahan •.  .Anna  (Rogers)  Callahan  04 

34  Clara  Carley Clara  (McDowell)  Carley  03 

62  Mary  E.  Case Helen  (Janney)  Case  00 

24  Elizabeth  Clark Rose  (Guilfoil)  Clark  05 

38  Julia  B.  Clark Julia  (Bourland)  Clark  05 

68  Margaret  M.  Clark Margaret  (Holbrook)  (lark  ex-00 

39  Elizabeth  G.  Crofut Elizabeth  (Ballard)  Crofut  07 

18  Margaret  Ellen  Downes Nellie  (Brown)  Downes  06 

53  Barbara  Eaton Abby  (Allen)  Eaton  99 

19  Dorothy  Fosdick Florence  (Whitney)  Fosdick  00 

Anne  Froelick Katharine  (Greenland)  Froelick  ex-02 

55  Mary  Graves Eleanor  (Goldthwait)  Graves  99 

Marion  Groezinger  ('33) Evelyn  (Catlin)  Groezinger  05 

54  Jane  Hall Mabel  (Bathgate)  Hall  07 

10  Katherine  Hamburger Amy  (Stein)  Hamburger  04 

40  Grace  B.  Hamilton Alice  (Warner)  Hamilton  03 

29  Carman  Hart Adiene  (Bergen)  Hart  10 

41  Eleanor  W.  Hayden Elizabeth  (Strong)  Hayden  03 

65  Elisabeth  Heuchling Mabel  (Koch)  Heuchling  07 

31  Helen  M.  Howes  (withdrawn) Ada  (Evans)  Howes  10 

64  Jane  Kelsey Florence  (Low)  Kelsey  97 

49  Rachel  Kent Mary  (Wilder)  Kent  00 

42  Janet  Krogh Jean  (Greenough)  Krogh  03 

8  Madeleine  T.  Leonard Emma  (Tyler)  Leonard  05 

21  Helen  B.  Little Edna  (Hilburn)  Little  11 

45  Julia  C.  McWilliams Carolyn  (Weston)  McWilliams  00 

43  Margaret  L.  Martin Margaret  (Buchwalter)  Martin  03 

7  Virginia  H.  Mealy Caroline  (Yanneman)  Mealy  08 

56  Atheline  Morton  Miller Helen  (Spencer)  Miller  ex-06 

52  Virginia  B.  Miller Olive  (Beaupre)  Miller  04 

58  Margaret  Milne Fanchon  (Hathaway)  Milne  ex-13 

12  Rhoda  Minkler Helen  (Andrews)  Minkler  09 

69  Dorothy  Louise  Minsch Neva  (Reynolds)  Minsch  07 

9  Mary  Hoag  Moody Mary  (Hoag)  Moody  99 

71  Frances  H.  Morton Frances  (Comstock)  Morton  98 

72  Katherine  Xeuhaus Kate  (Rice)  Neuhaus  ex- 11 

17  Georgia  L.  Northrop  (adopted) Lois  (Coolidge)  Sanford  06 

2  Emily  Olmsted Grace  (Legate)  Olmsted  03 

70  Mary  Jane  Owsley Katherine  (McKelvey)  Owsley  04 

44  Harriet  Palmer Rhoda  (Stone)  Palmer  ex-05 

14  Frances  E.  Philbrick Grace  (Mathews)  Philbrick  97 

Ruth  Potter Eleanor  (Hotchkiss)  Potter  01 

11  Helen  E.  Rayner Nellie  (Tyler)  Rayner  ex- 12 

63  Mary  R.  Reed Katrina  (Rodenbach)  Reed  07 

13  Helen  Richardson Helen  (Peters)  Richardson  ex-01 

30  Jane  F.  Rickey Grace  (Landon)  Rickey  93 

51  Mary  Roberts Elsa  (Longyear)  Roberts  ex-04 

28  Madeleine  Rowse Edith  (Elwell)  Rowse  00 

26  Emily  Sheffeld  ('33) Marion  I  Mack    Sheffeld  03 

59  Janet  G.  Smith Klara  (Frank)  Kempton  03 

27  Paulina  Stone Louise  (Freeman)  Stone  03 

Margaret  Tilson Marguerite  (North)  Tilson  05 

6  Eleanor  Tucker Eva  (Forte)  Tucker  99 

32  Edith  Tuttle Alice  (Kidder)  Tuttle  02 

36  Jane  Valentine Albertine  (Flershem)  Valentine  97 

Margaret  Wade Margaret  (Silsbee)  Wade  99 

46  Elizabeth  B.  Walton Helen  (Davidson)  Walton  08 

47  Sarah  Westcott Sophia  (Burnham)  Westcott  04 

_  Martha  Wheeler Julia  (Smith)  Wheeler  02 

57  Virginia  Whitney Eleanor  (Brown)  Whitney  05 

4  Virginia  T.  Whitnev Frances  (Taylor)  Whitney  07 

20  Helen  Marden  Wild Louise  (Marden)  Wild  10 

37  Eleanor  Wilson Emma  (Otis)  Wilson  02 

25  Helen  Woodhull Agnes  (Patton)  Woodhull  01 


The  Note  Room 

Written  by  Elizabeth  Perkins  '31     Drawings  by  M.  E.  Jonas  '31 


IN  the  unlikely  eventuality  that 
these  Hard  Times  may  force  the 
Trustees  of  Matriarch  Sophia  to  resort 
to  advertising  to  increase  her  brood, 
we  offer  as  a  slogan:  "Send  Your 
Daughter  to  Northampton,  the  All- 
American  Microcosm!"  Even  leav- 
ing out  of  the  question  the  foreign 
students  (of  whom  we  are  tremen- 
dously fond,  especially  because  they 
are  so  apologetic  in  expressing  their 
opinion  of  our  unintelligent  selves),  we 
were  by  virtue  of  our  summer  occu- 
pations a  widely  diversified  crew  as 
we  fought  our  way  into  First  Chapel. 
We  were  fresh  from  the  Black  Hills, 
from  Geneva,  from  New  York,  and 
from  "every  important  cultural  center 
in  Europe,  my  dear!";  one  of  us  had 
but  recently  emerged,  dripping  and 
triumphant,  from  the  Hellespont. 
Despite  the  contributions  of  modern 
science  to  the  rapid  dissemination  of 
goods  and  information,  not  all  of  us 
had  managed  to  buy  identical  hats; 
and  some  of  us  had  been  so  far  afield 
that  we  had  even  acquired  a  new 
vocabulary.  With  the  exception  of 
certain  tall,  dignified,  and  strangely 
unfamiliar  young  women  (of  whom 
more  anon),  we  seemed  a  hetero- 
geneous lot  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
New  Freedom  which  an  eager  perusal 
of  the  current  Customs  and  Regulations 
had  already  disclosed  to  us.  And 
apparently  even  that  hopeful  innova- 
tor, the  President,  felt  as  much;  for 
he  took  pains  to  add  a  footnote:  "You 


are  left  free  to  do  your  best,  not  to 
exhibit  your  worst." 

Thus  stimulated,  we  resolved  at 
least  to  grapple  with  the  furniture 
problem  at  once  and  zealously;  and 
through  the  interstices  and  around 
the  corners  of  the  masses  of  household 
goods  which  we  bore  to  and  fro — 
blotters  and  waste  baskets  et  al — we 
peered  curiously  at  the  surroundings 
in  which  our  cosmopolitan  group 
found  itself.  They  suited  us  ad- 
mirably, we  decided.  A  Tom  Thumb 
golf  course  adorns  the  vicinity  of  the 
railroad  viaduct.  A  civilized  garage 
adorns  the  Presidential  mansion,  jut- 
ting unobtrusively  into  the  Presiden- 
tial garden;  so  that  although  our 
bicycles  may  be  exposed  to  frostbite, 
at  least  the  Presidential  conveyance 
will  be  able  to  carry  on  in  midwinter. 

(And  speaking  of  bicycles  the  pic- 
ture you  see  before  you  was  sketched 
from  life  the  day  all  the  unclaimed 
steeds  of  yesteryear  were  gathered  up 
and  sold  under  the  hammer  to  the 
highest  bidder.) 

Several  of  the  most  famous  mud 
holes  in  Hampshire  County  have  been 
filled  up.  Sessions  and  Lawrence 
houses  shine  with  a  new  radiance. 
And  of  course  the  "new  new  dorms" 
embody  all  that  is  best  in  modern 
design  and  decoration.  So  overwhelm- 
ing are  they  at  one's  first  visit  that 
it  is  with  great  relief  that  one  realizes 
that  they  must  follow  the  fine  old 
Smith  tradition  of  solid  construction, 
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else  they  would  long  ere  this  have 
been  shaken  down  by  the  constant 
footfalls  of  the  curious;   and   one  is 


pleased  to  discern,  in  the  omnipresent 
wicker  chair,  evidence  of  some  cul- 
tural continuity!  But  without  doubt 
the  most  fertile  opportunity  for  cos- 
mopolitan musings  lies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  new  athletic  field  bridge. 
At  present  this  handsome  structure 
rises  from  rocks  rather  than  from 
water,  but  knowing  the  new  England 
climate  (of  which  a  southern  sage 
has  justly  said,  "If  you  don't  like  it, 
wait  five  minutes"),  we  can  await 
with  confidence  the  arrival  of  "a 
whole  mess  of  firmament"  before 
long.  As  one  pauses,  en  route  to  the 
Fruit  Farm,  and  gazes  toward  the 
bridge,  there  is  visible  even  now  a  very 
pleasant  combination  of  drooping 
willow  trees  and  acrobatic  white 
ducks;  and  only  such  minor  details 
as  the  tearing  down  of  four  or  five 
houses  and  the  removal  from  the 
river  bed  of  numerous  inappropriate 
objects  stand  between  us  and  a 
"Backs"  worthy  to  rival  that  of 
Cambridge.  Here,  let  us  point  out 
in  true  Quarterly  fashion,  is  a 
worthy  field  for  alumnae  effort. 

Upon  meditation,  in  fact,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  energy  at  large  during  Alumnae 
Week-End  might  have  been  put  to  a 
number  of  constructive  uses.  To  be 
sure,  financial  questions  were  strictly 


barred  and,  as  Weekly  felicitously 
put  it,  "considerably  more  came  to 
the  luncheon  than  to  the  Week-End"; 
but  in  view  of  the  zeal  with  which  the 
more  stalwart  played  hockey,  at- 
tended every  event  scheduled  for 
them,  and  overran  the  countryside 
into  the  bargain,  it  seems  fairly 
obvious  that  they  might  have  dredged 
the  river  and  constructed  even  more 
much-needed  bicycle  racks  than  at 
present  adorn  our  scenery  without 
noticing  the  extra  exertion.  But  no 
organizer,  alas,  was  present  to  guide 
them;  and  instead  of  beautifying  the 
campus  they  came  and  sat  in  our 
classes,  serene  in  the  knowledge  that 
they  would  not  be  called  on ! 

Meanwhile,  to  us  who  are  still 
subject  to  the  question,  the  con- 
tradiction, and  the  squelch,  had  come 
an  astounding  revelation.  For  as  the 
Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Education  sent  out  its  annual  sum- 
mons and  the  campus  became  vivid 
with  scarlet  tunics  like  so  many 
animated  sumacs,  it  developed  that 
those  tall,  dignified,  self-possessed 
young  women  mentioned  above  were 
none  other  than  the  incom- 
ing freshmen.  With  utter 
amazement  we  watched  their 
calm  progress  through  Fresh- 
man Frolic  and  the 
A.  A.  demonstration 
(both  with  food  to 
follow) ;  through  the 
Psychological  Test, 
the  Health  Knowl- 
edge Test,  the  Cus- 
toms and  Regula- 
tions Test  (with 
no  food  what- 
ever by  way 
of  recompense). 
And  as  we  remembered  our  freshman 
selves  we  shuddered. 

Yet  it  must  by  no  means  be  assumed 
that  this  superior  brand  of  freshman 
is  causing  a  cleavage  in  the  body 
academic.     Their  virtues  are  not  other 
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than  ours;  they  merely  possess  at  an 
unusually  early  age  those  attributes 
which  stern  Experience  has  taught  us 
to  value!  Our  social  solidarity  and 
unanimity  of  judgment  are  accord- 
ingly complete.  Like  us,  they  approve 
uproariously  of  Professor  Boynton  and 
Captain  Kyte  and  Katherine  Bacon 
and  the  Hampton  Quartet,  who  com- 
prise thus  far  the  contribution  of  the 
Great  World  to  our  mental  well- 
being.  Like  the  majority  of  us  on 
Mountain  Day — a  superb  scarlet  and 
gold  Mountain  Day — they  rebelled 
against  the  motoring  of  recent  years, 
and  afoot  reduced  themselves  to  as 
complete  messes  as  any  tradition- 
loving  alumna  could  ask  for.  And 
like  all  of  us,  they  wish  that  every 
Vespers  could  be  like  the  first,  when 
the  President  spoke  to  us.  It  will 
be  observed  that  we  are  far  from  being 
the  lumpy  collection  of  individualists 
that  our  first  appearance  seemed  to 
prophesy. 

— Not  that  we  could  be  persuaded 
to  admit  as  much!     The  falling  leaves 


never  fail  to  make  us  somewhat 
irritable;  and  as  the  frosts  begin  and 
the  Language  Tests  run  their  fell 
course  and  the  first  rash  of  writtens 
breaks  out, 

"We  envy  much  the  Hottentot 
Xot  polyglot  nor  pensive; 
His  native  spot  is  nice  and  hot, 
His  wardrobe  inextensive." 

Such  things  make  for  virulent  criti- 
cism of  the  social  order.  Then,  too, 
the  Hampshire  County  Progressive 
Club  forum  is  about  to  begin,  and 
surely  we  shall  manage  to  differ  fun- 
damentally on  matters  of  vital  import. 
"Poor  Mother,"  we  reflect  as  we 
climb  into  woolly  sweater,  polo  coat, 
sneakers,  and  beret  (which  is  what  the 
Smith  College  student  is  wearing)  and 
clamber  aboard  a  bicycle  (which  is 
how  the  Smith  College  student  moves 
about) — "poor  Mother  won't  know 
what  to  think  of  the  serious  and 
original  thinker  who  comes  home  to 
her  at  Christmas!"  In  which  musing 
we  are,  if  possible,  more  alike  than 
ever. 


The  Other  Side  of  Paradise 

We  were  told  by  our  student  photographer  t  hat  this  picture  was  not  snapped 
because  it  was  an  attractive  view  of  the  new  field,  but  because — "that 
[pointing  to  one  of  the  microscopic  figures  in  the  distance]  is  the  President!  " 
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Sequence — Smith  Co  J  lege 
Review  Replaces  Monthly 

THE  Smith  College  Monthly,  which 
from  the  small  Alpha  paper  of 
years  ago  has  grown  to  be 
the  general  organ  of  literary 
expression  among  under- 
graduates, is  being  replaced 
by  the  Smith  College  Review. 
Previously  short  stories, 
character  sketches,  poems, 
and  book  reviews  have  filled  the 
Monthly  to  the  exclusion  of  many 
longer  contributions.  Under  the  new 
policy  which  has  limited  the  appear- 
ances to  November,  January,  March, 
and  May,  there  will  be  space  for  longer 
critical  papers,  articles  on  college  in- 
stitutions, drawings,  and  an  enlarged 
book  review  department.  The  adver- 
tising wTill  be  proportionately  ambi- 
tious to  cover  the  growing  expenses. 
There  will  be  yearly  competition  in 
cover  design,  and  contributions  from 
art  students  to  illustrate  the  stories. 
With  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
financial  end,  the  board  will  introduce 
reproductions  of  works  in  the  Smith 
art  galleries. 

There  is  to  be  little  change  in  the 
administrative  policy.  The  six  mem- 
bers of  the  editorial  board  and  the 
large  business  board  will  be  advised 
by  Mr.  Arvin  of  the  English  depart- 
ment. There  is,  however,  a  tentative 
plan  of  making  sophomores  and  jun- 
iors members  of  the  board  and  retain- 
ing seniors  as  voluntary  workers,  thus 
giving  a  new  impetus  to  the  talent  of 
the  underclassmen  Competitive  try- 
outs  will  remain  the  same.  Formerly 
the  rejected  articles  were  returned 
without  comment;  the  Review  will 
attempt  to  offer  constructive  criticism 
to  encourage  contributors. 

The  new  magazine  will  appear  under 
the  name  Sequence — Smith  College 
Review,  until  it  has  become  familiar  to 
the  readers,  when  it  will  adopt  simply 

the  name  Sequence.      _  _ 

Press  Board 


Chapel  Notes 

VERY  early  in  the  college  year  the 
President  in  chapel  spoke  of  the 
institution  of  chapel  itself.  He  began 
by  saying,  "  Chapel  has  been  a  feature 
of  this  College  ever  since  it  was 
started."  Until  about  ten  years  ago 
chapel  attendance  was  controlled  by 
administrative  action,  but  since  then 
it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Student 
Government.  Students  are  now  oper- 
ating under  a  vote  taken  last  winter 
by  which  they  pledged  themselves  to 
an  "average  attendance  of  three  times 
a  week."     The  President  said  in  part: 

Each  year  I  have  pointed  out  that  psy- 
chologically it  is  easier  to  accustom  oneself 
to  a  regular  routine  for  every  day  rather 
than  attempt  to  wake  up  in  the  morning 
and  decide,  "  Is  this  one  of  the  days  when  I 
get  up  and  go  to  chapel,  or  is  it  not?"  My 
counsel  of  perfection  to  you  is  to  take  for 
granted  that  chapel  is  the  first  thing  to  do 
after  breakfast  before  you  begin  the  regular 
work  of  the  day.  You  will  find  the  devo- 
tional part  of  these  exercises  a  good  way  of 
starting  out  in  the  right  mood  for  the  day. 
To  whatever  degree  you  are  in  intellectual 
sympathy  with  the  form  of  these  exercises, 
you  will  find  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
been  comparatively  quiet  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  that  your  general  temper  for  the 
day  is  the  better  for  this  pause  in  these 
surroundings. 

Moreover,  it  is  this  chapel  more  than 
anything  else  that  has  kept  this  college,  as 
it  grew  larger  and  larger,  from  falling  apart. 
Even  now  the  College  is  singularly  unified. 
It  is  not  often  that  you  find  over  2000  peo- 
ple with  so  large  a  corporate  consciousne>> 
about  why  they  are  here,  and  what  t hex- 
are  making  for,  and  what  ideas  are  to  pre- 
vail among  them.  And  that  has  been 
made  possible  because  the  bulk  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  College  have  been  able  to  meet 
here,  and  the  staff  and  administration  have 
been  able  to  talk  directly  to  the  College  as 
a  whole.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  students 
who  have  got  the  most  out  of  their  college 
career  have  been  the  students  whose  faces 
have  been  most  familiar  here  morning  after 
morning.  I  don't  say  that  chapel  did  it — 
or  did  all  of  it.  But  I  do  say  that  these 
two  things  go  together;  that  the  spirit  that 
brought  them  to  chapel  every  morning  was 
the  same  spirit  that  led  to  their  getting  so 
much  out  of  their  four  years  here.  The 
other  spirit — that  of  taking  no  interest  in 
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the  corporate  body  to  which  you  now  be- 
long, of  going  your  own  way  and  doing 
what  you  please — will  inevitably  lead  to  the 
loss,  often  the  unconscious  loss,  but  the  loss, 
nevertheless,  of  some  of  the  most  valuable 
elements  of  a  college  career.  .  .  . 

The  vote  of  last  winter  holds  till  next 
January,  when  you  are  to  vote  again.  .  .  . 
I  would  rather  have  no  resolutions  passed, 
no  resolutions  taken  even  by  individuals, 
than  have  you  break  down  your  morale  by 
making  them  and  failing  to  keep  them. 
Be  economical  of  good  resolutions — they 
are  very  bad  things  to  break.  Make  them 
only  after  due  deliberation — and  then  hold 
them  like  your  word  of  honor.  .  .  . 

I  commend  to  you  as  a  subject  for  such 
resolution  coming  to  chapel  regularly.  .  .  . 

ON  the  day  after  the  Freshman 
Honor  List  was  read  in  chapel 
Dean  Nicolson  spoke  to  the  students 
of  two  other  lists:  the  Dean's  List 
composed  of  students  from  other 
classes  who  have  attained  the  highest 
academic  average  and  the  Registrar's 
List — students  at  the  other  extreme. 
We  quote  from  Miss  Nicolson: 

Many  of  the  students  listed  on  the  Regis- 
trar's List  are  no  longer  with  us,  and  in 
connection  with  these  students  I  want  to 
speak  a  word  of  advice  especially  to  the 
freshmen.  The  thing  that  these  students 
have  most  frequently  said  before  they 
departed  is  that  their  great  difficulty  came 
about  because  they  "did  not  prepare  for  it 
in  time."  You  will  find  that  the  most 
striking  difference  between  college  and  pre- 
paratory school  is  that  from  the  beginning 
all  the  assignments  are  more  general,  and 
many  will  be  given  out  at  once,  far  in  ad- 
vance. Instructors  will,  it  seems  to  you, 
vaguely  suggest  that  a  certain  amount  of 
reading  be  done  in  preparation  for  the 
writing  of  a  certain  paper,  and  that  will  be 
all.  For  the  first  few  weeks  college  work 
will  seem  to  you  surprisingly  light,  because 
so  few  of  these  large  assignments  will  be  due 
before  the  middle  or  end  of  the  semester. 

My  advice  to  you  is  not  to  allow  your- 
selves to  be  deceived  by  this  appearance. 
In  spite  of  all  the  distractions  to  your  time 
in  these  first  weeks — and  they  are  and  will 
be  many — never  forget  that  college  is  pri- 
marily a  place  for  learning.  Take  the  ad- 
vice, not  only  of  us  on  the  Faculty  but  also 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  you  and  have 
left  as  their  legacy  that  warning,  "Do  not 
put  off  beginning  till  it  is  too  late." 


She  then  spoke  of  the  Dean's  List 
whereon  are  the  names  of  those  "who 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  have  done  well  the  thing  that 
they  came  to  do." 

I  beg  that  you  will  not  confuse  the  inten- 
tion of  gaining  a  place  on  this  higher  list 
with  the  habit  of  "working  for  marks," 
which  is  quite  a  different  thing.  Marks 
are  necessary  things  and  they  may  be 
valuable  things,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  symbols  of  other  things. 

Among  a  certain  group  in  this  as  all  other 
such  institutions,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
suppose  that  there  is  some  disgrace  at- 
tached to  doing  good  academic  work.  But 
I  assure  you  that  no  such  disgrace  is  felt 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  students  here, 
nor  by  the  world  at  large. 

You  might  take  as  your  motto  that  pas- 
sage which  I  read  this  morning  from  the 
half  cynical,  half  pessimistic,  wholly  charm- 
ing author  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  advises 
you  to  do  things  while  you  are  young  be- 
cause you  will  not  be  able  to  do  them  when 
you  are  older.  If  you  substitute  through- 
out for  "the  days  of  your  life"  "the  days 
of  your  college  life,"  much  that  he  said 
may  serve  as  a  warning  and  a  guide.  And 
whatever  interpretation  Biblical  scholars 
may  give  it,  I  suggest  to  you  as  having  a 
special  bearing  on  your  present  case  that 
passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  "those  who 
are  afraid  of  that  which  is  high." 

AT  First  Chapel  the  President's  talk 
l  was  based  on  Pasteur's  definition 
of  democracy:  "Democracy  is  that 
form  of  government  which  leaves  a 
man  free  to  do  his  best  for  the  common 
welfare."  The  address  was  quoted  so 
widely  in  the  press  that  we  simply 
give  excerpts  here: 

This  college  has  long  prided  itself  on  its 
democracy;  and  by  that  I  think  has  usually 
been  meant  the  fact  that  there  is  on  the 
whole  here  a  very  large  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. ...  To  say  that  democracy  in 
that  sense  is  absolute  here  would  be  absurd; 
it  is  not  absolute  in  that  sense  anywhere  at 
any  time;  but  I  believe  it  is  so  here  to  a 
greater  degree  than  it  is  in  our  society  at 
large  .  .  . 

I  wish  to  say  just  a  word,  not  alone  to  the 
freshmen,  but  to  the  College  at  large,  about 
democracy  in  that  sense  in  which  Pasteur 
defined  it  ...  "a  form  of  government 
which  leaves  a  man  free  ..."  In  the  minds 
of  students  who  are  here  for  the  first  time, 
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I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  fact  about  college 
which  impresses  them  most  is  the  great 
amount  of  freedom  which  they  have  now 
as  compared  with  their  circumstances  at 
home  and  in  school.  That  will  not  he  so  in 
all  cases:  we  could  not  afford  to  grant  so 
much  freedom  as  is  granted  by  many  par- 
ents in  the  home  today.  We  do,  however, 
intentionally,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  grant  a 
large  amount  of  freedom;  and  that  freedom 
will  appear  to  new  students  often  to  consist 
mainly  in  the  absence  of  external  restric- 
tions upon  their  conduct.  That  is  an  ele- 
ment in  freedom.  .  .  .  We  shall  have 
failed,  however,  in  what  we  are  supposed  to 
do  in  college  if  after  some  time  students  fail 
to  realize  that  that  is  but  a  small  part  of 
liberty;  that  that  is  only  a  negative  condi- 
tion of  liberty;  that  freedom  would  not  be 
worth  what  men  have  paid  for  it  if  it  were 
only  the  absence  of  external  restrictions. 

The  "liberty"  of  that  definition  is  the 
liberty  which  leaves  a  man  free  to  do  his 
best.  The  end  of  liberty  is  the  calling  forth 
of  the  individual's  power  of  self-direction. 
To  be  freed  from  external  restrictions 
merely  to  become  the  slave  of  one's  own 
impulses,  or  passions,  or  ambitions,  or 
jealousies,  or  vanities  is  the  exchanging  of  a 
comparatively  unimportant  bondage  for  a 
more  destructive  one.  You  are  left  free 
to  do  your  best,  not  to  exhibit  your  worst. 
You  are  left  free  in  order  that  you  may 
develop  those  powers  of  mind  and  character 
which  will  enable  you  to  steer  your  own  life 
to  worthy  ends.  To  revel  in  this  negative 
side  of  liberty  is  to  show  yourselves  merely 
children.  You  are  here  to  grow  into 
women.  We  do  not  believe  you  can  do  so 
without  having  a  large  measure  of  freedom 
to  control  your  own  time  and  your  own 
actions — a  large  possibility  of  going  wrong. 
And  the  strength  of  mind  that  is  demanded 
of  the  administration  of  an  institution  like 
this  is  to  stand  by  while  the  risk  of  your  go- 
ing wrong  is  operating  and  to  keep  hands  off. 
The  art  of  government  here  as  elsewhere  is 
in  knowing  at  what  point  a  student  ought  to 
be  temporarily  saved  from  herself  by  com- 
pulsion. .  .  .  People  used  to  say  about 
Herbert  Spencer  that  if  he  saw  a  child  put- 
ting its  finger  into  a  candle  flame  he  would 
not,  of  course,  pull  it  out,  but  would  let  it 
burn  to  prove  to  the  child  that  candles  burn 
fingers.  Now  our  problem  is  to  know  pre- 
cisely how  hot  to  let  the  finger  become  be- 
fore we  snatch  it  away.  .  .  . 

Democracy  leaves  a  man  free  to  do  his 
best /or  the  common  welfare — this  democracy 
in  Pasteur's  view  was  fundamentally  al- 
truistic.    It  was  not  a  system  leaving  a  man 


free  merely  to  look  after  his  own  inter 
or  his  own  pleasures.     It  was  a  system  of 
society  involving  a  sense  of  the  solidarity  of 

society;  and  the  democracy  in  this  institu- 
tion, if  it  is  going  to  be  worth  while,  will 
also  be  one  where  that  exertion  to  do  one's 
best  will  be  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole. 

Now  this  is  an  unfashionable  doctrine  in 
undergraduate  bodies  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. You  are  not  convinced,  many  of 
you,  that  the  College  as  such  has  any  claim 
on  you  at  all,  nor  are  you  convinced  that 
society  has  any  claims  on  you  at  all.  Col- 
lege and  society  for  many  of  you  are  merely 
a  mass  of  outsiders  in  which  you  may 
find  opportunities  but  to  which  you  owe 
nothing  whatever.  I  cannot  in  one  minute 
at  First  Chapel  expound  to  you  the  fallacy 
of  that  attitude.  I  can  only  foretell  that 
if  you  gain  in  wisdom,  as  we  trust  you  will 
in  the  next  four  years,  you  will  come  to  see 
that  an  attitude  ignoring  the  interests  of  the 
body  to  which  you  belong  will  ultimately 
cheat  you  of  your  own  individual  self- 
development.  .  .  .  Much  depends  upon 
what  it  is  that  you  have  your  eye  on;  and 
you  will  find  more  and  more  that  the  cen- 
tral problem  of  your  life  here  will  be  the 
central  problem  of  your  life  afterwards:  the 
balancing  and  adjusting  of  the  claims  of 
yourselves  and  the  people  nearest  you  to 
those  of  society  round  about  you. 

AT  the  request  of  the  students  Presi- 
A  dent  Xeilson  is  continuing  his 
custom  of  giving  talks  on  world  current 
events  in  chapel  on  an  average  of 
once  or  twice  a  week. 

Religion  in  the  New  Curriculum 
AN  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the 
l\  new  curriculum  is  affording 
students  a  means  of  linking  their 
general  interests  with  their  classroom 
work  can  be  gained  by  noticing  the 
response  of  sophomores  and  freshmen 
to  the  courses  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Religion  and  Biblical  Litera- 
ture. Under  the  title  "Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Religion"  the  De- 
partment offers  a  course  which  at- 
tempts to  give  not  so  much  a  survey 
as  a  treatment  of  the  significant 
aspects  of  the  study  of  religion  for  the 
thought  of  today.  Beginning  with 
some  of  the  problems  confronted  by 
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religion  in  a  day  when  scientific  in- 
terests are  paramount  and  when  the 
drift  is  toward  a  mechanistic  and 
materialistic  philosophy  of  life,  the 
course  goes  on  to  a  psychological 
analysis  of  the  religious  consciousness, 
then  to  a  discussion  of  the  bearing,  if 
any,  on  modern  thought  of  the  study 
of  the  religion  of  primitive  man.  Il- 
lustrative material  is  found  in  certain 
outstanding  developments  in  religious 
history  such  as  the  gradual  moralizing 
of  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  growth  among 
the  Greeks  of  the  notion  of  stable 
unities,  logical,  aesthetic,  moral,  and 
religious,  as  contrasted  with  the  flux 
of  phenomena  in  daily  experience.  In 
the  second  semester  the  field  is  cleared 
for  a  treatment  of  the  nature  of 
religious  experience  as  revealed  in 
biographical  narratives,  a  comparison 
of  the  religious  experience  with  the 
aesthetic,  a  discussion  of  the  relations 
of  mysticism  to  ethics,  of  some  of  the 
philosophical  factors  in  the  problem 
of  immortality,  of  the  possibility  of 
achieving  religious  faith  in  a  hedonistic 
age,  of  the  religious  ideal  as  an  end  in 
itself,  and  of  the  religious  issue  as  one 
having  its  roots  in  practical  life  and 
demanding  a  practical  solution. 

When  the  course  was  first  offered 
three  years  ago  it  had  an  enrollment 
of  thirty.  Now  it  has  been  opened 
to  sophomores  as  well  as  freshmen 
and  the  enrollment  is  over  five  times 
as  great.  On  this  account  the  staff 
of  the  Department  has  been  increased 
to  include  Miss  Virginia  Corwin,  who 
led  her  class  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  won  the  two-year  fel- 
lowship which  the  Seminary  awards  for 
graduate  study  abroad.  The  gap  left 
by  the  retirement  last  year  of  Pro- 
fessor Wood,  who  has  been  so  closely 
identified  with  both  the  religious  and 
the  academic  life  of  the  College,  can 
never  be  completely  filled.  The  De- 
partment is  fortunate,  however,  in 
having  secured  Mr.  W.  Rolfe  Brown, 


who  comes  from  graduate  study  in 
Berlin  and  Marburg  and  teaching  in 
Lafayette  College,  to  help  with  the 
advanced  courses  in  Biblical  Litera- 
ture. Mr.  Brown  is  also  taking  over 
the  course  in  New  Testament  Greek 
which  has  heretofore  had  the  benefit 
of  the  unique  teaching  ability  of  Miss 
Caverno.  The  class  in  Hebrew  is 
given  this  year  by  Miss  Crook  who 
also  gives  advanced  courses  in  Litera- 
ture of  the  Bible.  Miss  Richards 
takes  time  away  from  her  busy  life 
as  Director  of  Religious  Work  and  So- 
cial Service  to  teach  a  freshman  course 
in  Biblical  Literature  and  a  course  for 
seniors  in  Religious  Education.  The 
Department  is  handicapped  this  year 
by  the  absence  of  Mr.  Harlow,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  senior  class  has 
had  to  change  its  elections  accordingly. 
But  Mr.  Harlow  will  be  with  us  again 
next  fall,  with  new  ideas  and  enthus- 
iasms as  a  result  of  his  year  of  teach- 
ing in  the  Graduate  School  of  Religion 
in  Athens.  When  he  returns  and  the 
Department  has  a  full  staff  working 
full  time  it  hopes  to  justify  its  belief 
that  courses  in  religion  can  not  only 
reflect  but  also  guide  into  constructive 
channels  the  religious  interest  which 
students  undoubtedly  have. 

J.  S.  Bixler,  Professor  of  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature 

The  Smith  College  Health 
Knowledge  Test 

AUNIQLTE  examination  comprising 
130  practical  questions  on  physi- 
cal and  mental  hygiene  has  been  given 
to  the  freshman  class.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  students  was  tested  in 
matters  of  exercise,  food,  posture, 
proper  clothing,  sufficient  sleep,  nutri- 
tion, first  aid,  and  mental  hygiene. 
Nutrition,  body  mechanics,  and  com- 
municable diseases  were  emphasized. 
In  responding  to  each  question  the 
students  were  asked  to  choose  the 
most  logical  of  three  answers  sug- 
gested.    For  instance,   knowledge  of 
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body  mechanics  was  revealed  in  the 
choice  of  whether  (1)  "the  ideal  weight 
for  any  individual  is  best  indicated  by 
the  standard  tables  of  average  weights, 
or  (2)  the  current  fashion  in  figures,  or 
(3)  signs  of  good  health  and  endur- 
ance." Understanding  of  mental  hy- 
giene was  indicated  in  the  answer  to 
the  statement  that  "nervous  break- 
downs are  caused  by  excessive  study," 
or  "disappointments,"  or  "failure  to 
solve  one's  emotional  problems." 

This  is  the  first  time  that  any  test 
of  tMs  nature  has  been  taken  by  stu- 
dents of  college  age.  If  valuable,  the 
experiment  will  be  adopted  at  Smith 
and  other  colleges,  according  to  the 
originator  of  the  examination,  Dr.  K. 
Frances  Scott  of  the  Department  of 
Hygiene,  and  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Information  of  the  American 
Student  Health  Association.  The 
Hygiene  Department  stressed  the  fact 
that  what  is  not  known  by  the  student 
is  fully  as  important  as  what  is  known, 
since  it  is  largely  on  the  former  basis 
that  courses  in  hygiene  will  be  revised. 
Millicent  Ward  '32 

Exchange  of  Students  with 
Foreign  Countries* 

THERE  are  a  larger  number  of 
students  from  foreign  countries 
studying  at  Smith  in  1930-31  than  in 
any  previous  year.  This  increase  is 
partly  due  to  the  creation  of  two  ad- 
ditional "foreign  fellowships"  for 
graduate  study,  but  the  Board  of  Ad- 
mission has  also  enrolled  an  unusual 
number  of  foreign  undergraduates. 
The  18  students  registered  come  to  us 
from  eleven  different  countries,  seven 
for  graduate  work,  eleven  for  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  undergraduate 
course.  These  figures  do  not,  of 
course,  include  girls  of  foreign  birth 
whose  families  are  living  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  apparently  a  num- 
ber of  such  students  in  college. 

It  is  not  the  usual  practice  of  the 

*See  insert  opposite  page  49  for  picture. 


Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction 
to  renew  fellowships  held  by  students 
from  abroad,  as  it  is  felt  that  the  pur- 
pose of  these  in  promoting  understand- 
ing between  the  youth  of  different  na- 
tions is  better  served  by  offering  hos- 
pitality to  new  representatives  every 
year.  The  holders  of  last  year's 
French  and  German  fellowships,  Paule 
Lantoin  and  Hilde  Lyncker,  had,  how- 
ever, adapted  themselves  so  well  to 
American  college  life  and  were  evi- 
dently gaining  so  much  from  their 
courses  here  that  they  were  invited  to 
remain  for  a  second  year  and  complete 
the  work  for  the  Master's  degree  in 
English.  Another  of  last  year's  for- 
eign fellows,  Katina  Papadopoulou. 
a  Greek  student,  has  succeeded  in 
finding  work  in  Northampton  which 
will  enable  her,  too,  to  continue  her 
work  for  the  M.A.  in  English.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  fellowships 
enabled  the  Committee  to  offer  a  sec- 
ond one  to  a  new  nominee  of  the  Ger- 
man Exchange  Bureau,  Edith  Schoel- 
ler,  a  rather  younger  girl,  who  is  living 
among  the  undergraduates  in  Baldwin 
House,  and  ranks  as  a  junior.  As 
Edith  studied  last  year  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  she  was  already  acquainted 
with  the  group  of  seniors  who  have  re- 
turned from  Paris.  Most  of  these 
she  met  through  -her  friend,  Irma 
Kauffmann,  one  of  the  foreigners  taking 
the  cours  de  civilization  francaise,  who 
became  so  much  interested  in  Smith 
that  she  decided  to  enroll  here  this 
year  as  a  regular  member  of  the  junior 
class.  The  other  two  fellowships  are 
held  by  Joyce  Padwick,  a  graduate  of 
Oxford  who  is  engaged  in  research  in 
the  Department  of  English,  and  Na- 
dejda  Zadoline,  a  girl  of  Russian 
parentage  whose  family  became  refu- 
gees in  Switzerland  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  and  who  comes  to  us 
through  the  Swiss  Exchange  Service. 
Miss  Zadoline  also  hopes  to  take  a 
Master's  degree  in  English. 

One  of  the  fellowships  in  education 
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was  awarded  this  year  to  a  Bulgarian 
student,  Slavka  Stoyanova,  who  pre- 
sented excellent  credentials  from  the 
Pestalozzi  Froebel  Institute  in  Chi- 
cago, and  expects  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  M.A.  in  education  in 
June.  The  seventh  foreign  graduate, 
Tamare  Dembo,  is  a  young  Lithuanian 
who  has  recently  joined  Professor 
Koffka's  staff  in  the  Psychology  Re- 
search Laboratory. 

Of  the  undergraduates  Ging  San 
Chu,  the  Chinese  student,  has  already 
been  with  us  for  two  years,  and  will 
graduate  in  June.  (Miss  Chu  hopes 
that  her  place  here  as  representative 
of  the  Far  East  will  be  taken  by  one  of 
her  friends,  who  has  graduated  from 
Ginling  and  is  applying  for  a  fellow- 
ship at  Smith  next  year.)  Daisy 
Mattei,  the  holder  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Scholarship,  is  now  a  sophomore 
at  Smith,  but  a  faculty  member  at 
The  Burnham  School,  where  she  is 
resident  teacher  of  Spanish.  Three 
of  the  others  claim  to  be  British, 
though  Helen  Nebolsine  is  of  Russian, 
and  Jane  Rickey  of  American  parent- 
age. Frances  Horsfall  is  a  Smith 
granddaughter  whose  home  is  in  Ber- 
muda; her  father  is  English.  The 
other  four  are  Dutch:  Frances  van 
Marie  returns  for  her  senior  year; 
Charlotte  and  Dorothea  Dusser  de 
Barenne  have  just  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try with  their  father,  who  has  been 
called  to  fill  the  vacant  chair  of  physi- 
ology at  Yale;  Lydia  Overbosch  was 
brought  over  this  autumn  by  Mr. 
Yorenkamp  of  the  Art  Department, 
and  enters  as  a  freshman. 

There  could  hardly  be  better  testi- 
mony to  the  success  of  the  fellowships 
and  scholarships  for  exchange  of  stu- 
dents than  was  recently  offered  by 
Annemarie  Freund,  German  Fellow 
at  Smith  in  1928-29,  in  a  prize  essay 
on ' '  America  and  the  Americans ' '  pub- 
lished  by  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional   Education.     (For   details   see 


page  37.)  Miss  Freund  acquired  her 
grasp  of  American  affairs  in  one  col- 
lege year  and  a  summer  of  travel  in 
the  States,  but  this  is  by  no  means  al- 
ways the  extent  of  our  foreign  stu- 
dents' association  with  American  in- 
stitutions— indeed,  the  only  one  of 
last  year's  fellows  who  has  not  re- 
turned to  Smith,  Dorotea  Barnes,  was 
awarded  a  Marion  Leroy  Burton 
Scholarship  for  study  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  at  Yale,  and  has 
recently  also  been  elected  a  Yale 
Fellow.  Many  of  our  foreign  under- 
graduates also  go  on  to  graduate  study 
in  this  country.  Stella  Eskin,  the 
only  foreign  student  to  graduate  in 
the  Class  of  1930,  is  studying  at 
Columbia. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  exchange 
between  students  of  Smith  and  other 
countries  proceeds  almost  as  vigor- 
ously. Marjorie  Lawson,  who  grad- 
uated in  June  with  Highest  Honors  in 
French,  was  given  the  Harriet  Boyd 
Hawes  Scholarship  for  study  in  the 
University  of  Bonn ;  and  Nathalie  Pen- 
rose '30  has  entered  Girton  College, 
Cambridge,  to  begin  the  three  years' 
course  for  the  English  tripos  exami- 
nation; Elizabeth  Stoffregen  '28  has 
returned  after  two  years  at  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics  to  complete 
her  doctorate  at  Radcliffe;  Teresina 
Rowell  '29  who  held  the  Veltin  Trav- 
eling Fellowship  last  year  for  the  study 
of  comparative  religion  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  Sarah  Wingate 
Taylor  '28  (holder  of  the  Alumnae 
Fellowship  in  1928-29)  are  continuing 
their  work  in  this  country.  Among 
alumnae  of  longer  standing  the  most 
distinguished  recent  achievement  is 
that  of  Eugenie  De  Kalb  '18,  the  first 
graduate  of  Smith  to  obtain  a  doc- 
torate at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
for  which  Georgia  Kelchner  '24  is  also 
a  candidate. 

Mary  Evelyn  Clarke,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Exchange  of  Students 
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The  Vocational  Bureau  Appeals 
to  the  Alumnae 

(See  page  113) 

IN  order  to  make  the  service  rendered 
by  the  Vocational  Division  of  the 
Personnel  Office  more  effective  we 
need  closer  cooperation  between  our 
office  and  the  alumnae.  Though  we 
are  trying  to  encourage  more  employ- 
ers to  turn  to  us  for  candidates  we 
must  make  an  even  greater  effort  to 
increase  the  number  of  alumnae  who 
are  registered  on  our  active  list. 

Last  year  we  were  called  upon  to 
make  recommendations  for  562  posi- 
tions and  during  that  year  our  alum- 
nae active  list  numbered  547.  Slightly 
over  half  of  the  positions  were  in 
teaching  or  as  school  executives; 
about  30  per  cent  were  in  business  as 
office  managers,  secretaries,  sales- 
women, research  workers,  and  so  forth, 
and  the  others  were  chiefly  in  social, 
laboratory,  library,  or  museum  work. 
These  positions  were  located  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Obviously  our 
list  was  inadequate  and  it  was  not 
surprising  that  many  interesting  and 
well-paid  positions  were  filled  by  other 
agencies  despite  our  efforts  to  secure 
them  for  Smith  graduates. 

Last  year  our  alumnae  active  list 
was  obtained  as  a  result  of  an  inquiry 
which  was  sent  in  January  to  1900 
alumnae  who  have  been  actively  regis- 
tered with  the  Personnel  Office  during 
the  previous  three  years.  This  year, 
in  order  to  compile  the  1930  Occupa- 
tional Census,  the  Alumnae  Office  has 
sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  all  Smith 
people  and  has  included  in  it  an  ap- 
peal to  all  graduates  who  are  looking 
for  new  positions  to  register  with  the 
Personnel  Office.  We  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  good  response  and  that  we 
can  in  this  way  secure  enough  can- 
didates to  enable  us  to  carry  on  more 
effective  placement  work. 

Nor  is  it  only  those  alumnae  who 
are  seeking  positions  who  can  help  us 
build  up  the  work  of  this  office.     We 


hope  that  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  employment  of  others  will  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  submit  can- 
didates whenever  they  are  in  quest  of 
new  workers,  and  that  all  the  alumnae 
will  report  to  us  openings  that  come  to 
their  attention  for  which  Smith  gradu- 
ates might  qualify. 

Marjory  (Porritt)  Nield  '21, 

I  'ocational  Secretary 

Vocational  Opportunity  Classes 

THESE  classes  are  held  for  anyone 
interested  every  Tuesday  after- 
noon under  the  direction  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Office.  The  programs  are 
planned  by  the  office  and  a  student 
committee  of  which  this  year's  chair- 
man is  Martha  Berry  '31.  Subjects 
and  speakers  for  this  term  are : 

How  College  Equips  a  Student  to  Choose  an 
Occupation — Mrs.  C.  G.  Woodhouse,  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  Women's  Professional  Rela- 
tions, North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 

Dramatics — Cheryl  Crawford  '25,  Casting 
Director  of  N.  Y.  Theatre  Guild. 

Teaching  in  Public  Schools — Stephen 
Bayne,  District  Superintendent,  Dept.  of  Edu- 
cation, N.Y.C. 

Teaching  in  Progressive  Schools — Seth 
Wakeman,  Chairman,  Education  Dept., 
Smith. 

Teaching  in  Nursery  Schools — -Abigail 
Elliot,  Director  of  Nursery  Training  School  of 
Boston. 

Graduate  Study — Marjorie  Nicolson,  Dean, 
Smith. 

The  Field  of  Music— Thomas  Surette, 
Director  of  Concord  Summer  School  of  Music. 

Summer  Work — Marjory  Nield  '21,  Voca- 
tional Secretary,  Smith. 

Old  Things  Are  Become  New 
11  "I T  ^HEN  are  vacation  months  not 
VV  a  vacation?"  said  Alice.  And 
the  answer  to  that  is,  "When  you 
work  for  Mr.  King  at  Smith  College." 
Each  summer  workmen  swarm  like 
bees  from  one  end  of  the  campus  to  the 
other  and  this  summer  the  ends  of  the 
campus  were  further  apart  than  ever 
before!  Up  on  Kensington  Avenue 
and  Paradise  Road  the  Mandelle 
Quadrangle  was  getting  itself  built 
and  decorated;  and  way  down  below 
the  dam,  connecting  Allen  Field  with 
the  new  field,  which  is  still  in  a  tanta- 
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lizingly  unusable  state,  the  new  bridge 
given  by  Florence  Corliss  Lamont 
'93  was  by  August  spanning  Paradise 

with  its  graceful  arches.  If  we  follow 
the  curve  of  the  campus  between  these 
two  extremes  we  shall  find  that  almost 
no  house  was  entirely  untouched  by 
the  decorator's  or  builder's  wand  as 
the  weeks  went  by.  The  College  has 
no  intention  whatever  of  neglecting 
the  older  dormitories  just  because  the 
new  ones  have  the  advantage  of  the 
last  word  in  interior  decoration,  and 
Miss  Mary  Coggeshall  1901,  the  deco- 
rator of  the  new,  has  done  wonderful 
things  to  some  of  the  old  this  summer. 
For  instance,  Sessions  House  has 
been  entirely  made  over  without 
spoiling  the  quaint  charm  it  has  had 
for  college  girls  for  many  years;  the 
old  Curtis  House — now  Mandelle  An- 
nex— has  been  delightfully  modern- 
ized; Albright  has  blossomed  out  in  a 
really  lovely  dining-room  and  its  hall 
and  living-room  have  been  vastly  im- 
proved by  new  lighting  and  draperies, 
and  its  facultv  bedrooms  as  well  as 


the  living-room  of  the  head  of  the 
house  have  been  done  over;  Lawrence 
House  not  only  has  put  its  hall  and 
dining-room  in  up-to-date  dress  but 
now  is  the  proud  possessor  of  bath- 
rooms every  bit  as  de  luxe  as  those  of 
Comstock  and  Wilder.  For  the  mat- 
ter of  that  so  are  Wallace,  Morris, 
and  Dickinson.  Dickinson  has  a 
freshly  papered  and  refurnished  hall; 
the  student  living-rooms  at  79  and  91 
Elm  have  been  done  over;  Dewey,  the 
first  house  of  all,  is  the  last  to  have  a 
grand  piano  to  replace  the  upright 
of  early  days.  Little  by  little  sound- 
proof ceilings  are  being  put  into  the 
dining-rooms  of  the  older  dormitories 
and  this  year  and  forevermore  the 
students  in  Sessions  and  Park  can 
converse  in  whispers  without  frazzling 
a  nerve.  Will  it  surprise  you,  we  won- 
der, to  hear  that  they  in  common  with 
hundreds  of  students  all  over  the  older 
parts  of  the  campus  are  saying: 
"Yes,  of  course  the  new  dorms  are 
lovely,  but  nevertheless  notwithstand- 
ing wre  like  our  own  houses  best"? 


A  Corner  of  thk  Living-Room  at  Sessions 


WE  are  printing  the  President's  address 
at  First  Vespers  (page  1),  first  because 
although  given  to  an  audience  entirely  com- 
posed of  students  the  subject  matter  will  be 
of  deep  interest  to  alumnae,  and  second  be- 
cause the  students  themselves  were  so  im- 
pressed with  the  message  that  several  of  them 
have  asked  that  it  be  reprinted  so  that  their 
mothers  may  read  it.  Mr.  Neilson  prefaced 
his  talk  with  a  brief  history  of  vespers  at 
Smith  College.  We  quote  from  the  Weekly: 
Students  who  attended  vespers  on  Sunday 
had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  the  President 
speak,  in  an  address  for  students  only.  This 
was  a  great  opportunity.  ...  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  students  as  a  whole,  though  fre- 
quently erring  and  desperately  slow  to  learn 
wisdom,  though  ridiculously  prone  to  ignore 
good  advice,  nevertheless  have  a  tremendous 
regard  for  the  President;  and  they  wish  he 
would  address  them  more  often.  It  is  this 
type  of  vespers  which  students  would  attend, 
and  find  profitable.  The  President  uttered 
words  of  profound  wisdom  on  Sunday.  .  .  . 

Dorothy  Fosdick  '34  who  interprets  the 
Freshman  Conference  (page  5)  is  the  daughter 
of  Florence  Whitney  Fosdick  '00  and  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick.  Dorothy  E.  Hay  '31  who 
made  the  drawing  of  the  Grecourt  Gates  is 
the  daughter  of  Mildred  Dewey  Hay  '01. 

Readers  of  the  Literary  Digest  are  already 
familiar  with  some  of  the  work  of  Dorothy 
Ochtman  '14  ("Adventures  in  Painting," 
page  7)  for  a  reproduction  in  color  of  her  lovely 
"Autumn  Light"  decorates  the  cover  of  the 
issue  of  October  4.  Miss  Ochtman  is  the 
daughter  of  the  well-known  painter,  Leonard 
Ochtman,  and  is  one  of  his  students.  She 
studied  the  history  of  art  and  archaeology  at 
Bryn  Mawr  and  worked  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  of  which  she  was  elected 
an  associate  in  1929.  She  was  awarded  the 
John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Fellow- 
ship for  1927-28  for  creative  work  in  painting. 
She  has  won  the  following  prizes  besides 
several  honorable  mentions:  Julia  A.  Shaw 
Memorial  Prize,  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, 1921;  Third  Hallgarten  Prize,  National 


Academy  of  Design,  1924;  First  Prize,  Exposi- 
tion of  Women's  Arts  and  Industries,  1927. 

Harriet  Bliss  Ford  '99  who  introduces  us  so 
happily  to  the  newest  new  dormitories  (page 
9)  is,  as  everyone  knows,  an  alumnae  trustee. 
She  was  elected  in  1928  at  the  very  time  that, 
as  chairman,  she  was  carrying  the  Alumnae 
Fund  over  the  top.  She  and  Josephine  Sewall 
Emerson  '97  were  the  Furnishings  Committee 
for  the  Mandelle  Quadrangle  and  worked  en- 
thusiastically and  untiringly  with  Coggeshall 
and  Jukes  to  the  triumphant  completion  of 
their  task. 

Arthur  T.  Jones,  professor  of  physics,  has 
been  at  Smith  College  since  1914.  He  has  his 
Ph.D.  from  Clark  University.  Mr.  Jones's  ar- 
ticle, "The  Dorothea  Carlile  Chime"  (page  14), 
was  written  after  making  extensive  experi- 
ments with  the  bells  over  a  period  of  years. 
He  has  published  a  number  of  articles  in  vari- 
ous scientific  magazines  on  the  strike  note  of 
bells,  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  pitch  of 
bells,  the  vibration  of  bells,  and  so  forth  in 
which  he  has  embodied  his  observations  after 
working  not  only  with  the  Dorothea  Carlile 
Chime  but  also  with  the  chime  in  the  Hark- 
ness  Tower  at  Yale  where  he  spent  a  semester. 

"Smith  College  in  the  Black  Hills"  (page 
18)  is  a  delightful  story  of  one  more  pioneer 
experiment  which  the  College  has  made.  Mr. 
Robert  Collins,  assistant  professor  and  teller 
of  the  story,  was,  of  course,  with  the  party  as 
were  Professor  Meyerhoff,  chairman  of  the 
department,  and  his  wife.  Mr.  Collins  came 
to  Smith  from  Barnard  College  in  1926.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Western  Reserve  University 
with  an  A.M.  from  Columbia. 

Elizabeth  Foster,  associate  professor  of 
Spanish,  who  is  directing  the  Juniors  in  Spain 
(page  20)  during  their  winter  in  Madrid  was 
good  enough  to  see  that  the  Quarterly  had 
first-hand  news  of  the  group  even  though  the 
academic  year  had  not  begun  before  the  mate- 
rial was  prepared  by  the  students. 

The  article  by  Associate  Professor  Dorothy 
Ainsworth  '16  on  the  "Development  of  Ath- 
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letics  at  Smith  College"  (page  22)  is  not 
only  a  delightful  resume  of  do-you-remember- 
way-back-when  but  a  perfect  revelation  of 
the  vigorous  and  rapid  progress  which  the 
College  has  made  in  that  most  important  field 
of  education.  The  material  in  the  article, 
and  much  more,  is  just  appearing  in  Miss 
Ainsworth's  thesis,  "The  Development  of 
Athletics  in  Colleges  for  Women,"  submitted 
in  partial  fulfilment  for  her  Ph.D.  in  Educa- 
tion at  Columbia.  She  has  been  a  most  in- 
spiring head  of  her  department  since  1926. 

Eunice  Blake  '25  ("A  Day  with  a  Pub- 
lisher," page  27)  is  assistant  editor  of  children's 
books  at  The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Laura  Puffer  Morgan  '95  ("Adventures  in 
London  during  the  Naval  Conference,"  page 
30)  is  associate  secretary  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Prevention  of  War,  and  head 
of  its  legislative  department.  She  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Permanent 
Peace  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  and 
is  a  member  of  the  International  Relations 
Committee  and  of  the  National  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  Mrs.  Morgan 
spent  the  summers  of  1924  and  1925  in  Europe 
studying  social  and  political  conditions  affect- 
ing international  relations  and  the  European 
peace  movements;  in  1925,  1927,  and  1929  she 
attended  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. During  the  past  winter  she  was  pres- 
ent as  an  observer  during  practically  the  whole 
session  of  the  London  Naval  Conference, 
representing  the  National  Council  for  Preven- 
tion of  War. 

Elizabeth  L.  Clarke  '16  ("Inspecting 
Potatoes,"  page  34)  joined  the  Women's  Land 
Army  soon  after  College  and  found  practical 


agriculture  so  much  to  her  liking  that  she  has 
stayed  in  it  ever  since.  Seed  potatoes  have 
been  her  particular  interest  and  after  several 
years  with  the  Dimock  Potato  Corporation, 
she  has  this  summer  been  one  of  the  State 
Inspectors  in  Vermont,  the  first  woman  to 
hold  this  position. 

Each  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Junior 
Usher  discussion  (page  38)  assures  us  that 
she  (or  is  it  perhaps  he?)  isn't  afraid  to  speak 
up  again  if  challenged. 

Ruth  Agnew  who  writes  the  review  of  "The 
Silver  Shell"  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase  (page  68)  is 
assistant  professor  of  English,  and  Merle 
E.  Curti  who  reviews  Marjorie  Nicolson's 
"Conway  Letters"  (page  68)  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history,  lately  returned  from  a  year 
of  research  abroad  under  a  John  Simon  Gug- 
genheim Memorial  Foundation  Fellowship. 

For  the  first  time  in  these  columns  we  make 
public  and  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the 
students  who  write  and  draw  for  us  as  regular 
members  of  our  staff.  We  print  their  pictures 
and  introduce  them,  "from  left  to  right": 

Frances  Rich  '31,  president  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  "picture-snapper"  for  the 
Quarterly;  Elizabeth  Perkins  '31,  junior  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  student  in  Special  Honors  in  his- 
tory, and  author  of  the  Note  Room  for  some 
year  and  a  half;  Evelyn  Boardman  '31  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  Jonas  '31,  the  art  editors  who 
scatter  their  clever  drawings  over  our  pages 
are,  ca  va  sans  dire,  much  sought  after  by 
many  student  organizations;  at  this  particular 
time  "Emmy"  Jonas  is  art  editor  of  the  Re- 
view and  of  the  Year  Book,  and  Evelyn 
Boardman  is  on  the  art  committee  of  the 
latter.  Millicent  Ward  '32  not  only  compiles 
the  data  included  in  the  Bulletin  Board  but  is 
always  willing  to  answer  any  eleventh  hour 
call  for  help  from  a  frantic  editor. 
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Current  Publications 

(  Ompiled"by  Frances  Reed  Robinson  1928 
Alumnae  Publications 


fApPLETON,  Helen  L.  '08  (Mrs.  Read) 
Swedish  Castles,  in  Vogue,  Sept.  29. 

Ayres,  Marjorie  '95  (Mrs.  Best)  Popular 
Study  Course  No.  36,  in  Drama  Mag.,  Oct. 

Bancroft,  Caroline  '23  Galsworthy  Lives 
His  Saga  of  Beauty,  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Post, 
Oct.  26,  1929— Belloc.  Chesterton  &  Com- 
pany Stand  as  Paradox  in  Merger,  in 
N.  Y.  E.  P.,  Nov.  9,  1929— Mrs.  Hersch 
Marshals  Lions,  Demigods  at  the  Dome,  in 
N.  Y.  E.  P.,  Nov.  16,  1929— Literary  Lolly- 
pops,  daily  in  Denver  Post  magazine  section. 

IBlodgett,  Ruth  R.  '05  Wind  from  the 
Sea.  N.  Y.:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 
1930. 

fCuTTER,  Elizabeth  R.  '96  (Mrs.  Morrow) 
The  Painted  Pig.  N.  Y.:  Knopf.  1930.— 
The  Maguey,  in  Harpers  Mag.,  Nov. 

de  Schweinitz,  Dorothea  '12  Saving  Silk 
Hosiery,  in  Survey,  Oct. 

fFuLLER,  Eunice  '08  (Mrs.  Barnard)  Sum- 
mer Has  Its  Springs  of  Learning,  in  N.  Y. 
Times  Mag.,  July  6. 

IGreenwood,  Vodisa  E.  '13  (Mrs.  Magoon) 
Willard  M.  Magoon,  Psychic  and  Healer. 
Newport,  Vt.:  William  B.  Bullock,  1930. 

Jackson,  Sara  C.  '21  (Mrs.  Wardel) 
Decorating  College  Rooms,  in  Ladies'  Home 
Jour.,  Oct. 

Keeley,  Dorothy  ex-' 17  (Mrs.  Aldis) 
Seven  Short  Poems,  in  Poetry,  Aug. 

Laskey,  Edith  D.  '01  (Mrs.  Parker) 
The  Parent-Teacher  Attitude,  in  Christian 
Reg.,  Aug.  14. 

JLeonard,  Baird  '09  (Mrs.  Zogbaum) 
Simple  Confession.  N.  Y.:  Cosmopolitan 
Book  Corp.  1930. 

McAfee,  Helen  F.  '03  Hill-Village  Clock, 
in    Saturday    Rev.    of  Literature,   July    19. 

IMcClench,  Marion  H.  '03  A  Message 
from  Our  President,  in  Independent  Woman, 
Aug. — On  Becoming  Air-Minded,  in  J.  W., 
Sept. 

Maher,  Amy  G.  '06  Effect  of  Concentration 
of  Industry  on  Seasonal  Variation  of  Em- 
ployment, in  Jour,  of  American  Statistical 
Assn.,  Mar. 

Mansfield,  Margery  S.  '17  Brothers  of  the 
Grass — Songs  of  the  Wife  and  Mother 
[review],  in  Poetry,  Sept. 

Mettler,  Barbara  '28  Making  an  Audi- 
ence, in  Musical  Digest,  Sept. 

fOcHTMAN,  Dorothy  '14  Autumn  Light, 
cover  of  Literary  Digest,  Oct.  4. 

tPATTON,  Marion  K.   '10   (Mrs.  Waldron) 

t  In  Alumnae  Collection. 


Dance  on  the  Tortoise.  N.  Y.:  Dial  Press. 
1930. 

Phelps,  Ruth  S.  '99  (Mrs.  Morand)  [with 
Paul  Morand]  Sybil,  by  Phelps  Morane 
[pseud.]  1930.  Procurable  through  French 
Inst.  N.  Y.  C. 

IPhillips,  Jeannette  C.  '13  (Mrs.  Gibbs) 
French  Leave.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.     1930. 

Pond,  Margaret  H.  ex-'26  (Mrs.  Church) 
Five  Years  Old,  in  Parents'  Mag.,  Aug. 

Rand,  Winifred  '04  [with  Mary  E.  Sweeny 
and  Lee  Vincent]  The  Growth  and  Devel- 
opment of  the  Young  Child.  Detroit: 
W.  B.  Saunders  Co.  1930— Parent  Educa- 
tion at  the  Merrill-Palmer  School — The 
Merrill-Palmer  School,  in  Yearbook  of  the 
Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  1930 
— The  Nursery  School — A  Learning-Living 
Place,  in  Public  Health  Nurse,  June — tThe 
Study  of  the  Normal  Child  as  a  Preparation 
for  Public  Health  Nursing,  in  Penn  Points, 
Sept. 

Rankin,  Janet  R.  ex-'12  (Mrs.  Aiken) 
fWhy  English  Sounds  Change.  N.  Y.: 
Ronald  Press  Co.  1929— fEnglish,  Past 
and  Present.  N.  Y.:  Ronald  Press  Co. 
1930 — English  over  the  World,  in  Bookman, 
Sept. 

Sergent,  Nellie  B.  '06  Means  of  Stimulat- 
ing Verse  Making  in  the  Secondary  Schools, 
in  Junior-Senior  High  School  Clearing  House, 
May — High  School  Poets,  in  North  American 
Rev.,  July. 

Spahr,  Margaret  '14  Natural  Law,  Due 
Process,  and  Economic  Pressure,  in  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Rev.,  May. 

Speare,  Dorothy  '19  (Mrs.  Christmas) 
The  Man-You-Kiss  Girl,  in  Ladies'  Home 
Jour.,  June — His  Royal  Sigh,  in  L.  H.  J., 
July — Comment  Appeal,  in  L.  H.  J.,  Oct. — 
jSweet  Girl  Graduate,  in  College  Humor, 
Nov. 

Sperry,  Henrietta  '10  (Mrs.  Ripperger) 
What  Price  College  Reunions,  in  N.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune  Mag.,  July  20,  flaking  Stock 
of  Your  Husband,  in  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  Oct. 

Weaver,  Annie  V.  '27  Frawg.  N.  Y.: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     1930. 

Woodberry,  Laura  G.  '95  Song  of  Industry, 
in  Social  Worker,  June. 

Wyeth,  Hazel  '16  (Mrs.  Williams)  The 
Pines  Are  Green  in  April — Twice  upon  a 
Time,  in  Country  Bard,  spring. 
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Faculty  Publications 

Publications  prior  to  September  1  are  listed  in  the  President's  Report  which 
will  be  out  about  December  1. 


Ainsworth,  Dorothy  S.  The  History  of 
Physical  Education  in  Colleges  for  Women, 
Nov.  1930,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Cann,  Jessie  Y.  (with  M.  Randall)  Micelles 
and  Base  Exchange,  Chemical  Review, 
Vol.  VII,  page  269,  Sept.  30,  1930. 


Chase,  Mary  Ellen.     The  Silver  Shell,  Sept. 

1930,  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Curti,  Margaret  Wooster.     Child  Psychology, 

Oct.  1930,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Nicolson,  Marjorie  Hope.     Conway  Letters, 

Yale  University  Press,  Oct.  1930. 


Notes  on  Publications 


THE  Quarterly  acknowledges  with  appre- 
ciation receipt  from  the  publishers  of  the 
following  books:  "Simple  Confession"  by 
Baird  Leonard,  "Dance  on  the  Tortoise"  by 
Marion  Patton  Waldron,  "French  Leave" 
by  Jeannette  Phillips  Gibbs,  and  "Wind  from 
the  Sea"  by  Ruth  Blodgett,  and  looks  for- 
ward to  later  comment  in  these  pages. 

English,  Past  and  Present,  by  Tanet  Rankin 
Aiken.     Ronald  Press  Co.     $3.00. 

1 '  TJ  ER  pages  attest  a  rich  and  sound  scholar- 
A  J.  ship.  But  the  particularly  interesting 
qualities  of  her  study  of  the  English  language 
are  the  vitality  which  she  imparts  by  her  em- 
phasis upon  its  immediate  past  as  explanatory 
of  its  present  state  and  her  insistence  upon  the 
necessity  of  understanding  the  forces  which 
are  constantly  changing  and  developing  it  and 
keeping  it  a  living,  vigorous  speech.  .  .  ." — 
New  York  Times  Book  Review,  Aug.  17. 

The  Silver  Shell,  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase. 
Henry  Holt  and  Company.  $2.00. 

IX  "The  Silver  Shell"  Miss  Chase  has 
given  us  yet  another  work  of  quiet  and 
enduring  beauty — this  in  the  simple  guise  of 
a  tale  of  the  Maine  coast.  The  publisher's 
announcement  of  "a  book  for  girls  about  the 
adventures  of  Judith  and  her  friends  in  the 
lighthouse"  is  neither  adequate  nor  accurate. 
The  children  who  live  in  these  pages  do  not 
have  "adventures"  in  the  sense  that  most 
book-children  do;  and  their  daily  adventure 
with  the  stark  life  of  Great  Horned  Island  and 
the  barren  rock  of  the  Grand  Pere  Light  is  the 
stuff  of  much  more  than  "a  book  for  girls." 
This  by  no  means  implies  that  "The  Silver 
Shell"  is  not  an  enchanting  book  for  children. 
It  speaks,  not  whimsically  down  to  them,  but 
directly  to  them,  in  the  detail  that  children 
love,  of  places  they  would  like  to  see  and 
people  they  would  like  to  know;  and  it  does 
tell  a  story  that  flows  always,  sometimes  with 
a  strange  undercurrent  of  excitement,  to  the 
completely  happy  ending.     But  there  is  much 


more  than  this.  The  book,  like  the  silver 
shell  itself,  defies  analysis  in  its  delicacy  and  in 
its  firm  unbroken  perfection;  into  it  as  into  the 
silver  shell  one  looks  long  to  become  aware 
that  always  one  lovely  thing  creates  another. 

As  in  all  Miss  Chase's  work,  realism  and 
imagination  illumine  one  another:  there  is 
always  that  blend  of  shrewdness,  stillness, 
wistfulness  which  she  acknowledges  as  the 
peculiar  heritage  of  Maine.  The  pathos  of 
the  book  is  more  than  restrained — it  is  matter- 
of-fact,  as  the  island  children  are  in  their 
acceptance  of  unalterable  things.  Its  poetry 
is  implicit  in  the  sharp  contrasts  of  the  narrow 
island  bounds. 

All  through  the  book  runs  the  sound  of  the 
sea,  and  one  seems  to  hear  it  in  the  wistful 
rising  voices  of  the  fisherfolk  and  in  the  solemn 
speech  of  Foolish  Tom.  "...  the  tide's  a 
mystery,  and  death  that  takes  people  away 
like  a  tide."  But  death  has  no  place  in  this 
book,  nor  any  sadness  save  such  fleeting  mo- 
ments as  children  have  of  "a  sudden  strange 
sense  of  the  sorrow  of  the  world  just  as  it  is, 
the  sorrow  of  change  and  of  people  wanting 
things  they  can  never  have,  the  sad  eternal 
whys  that  no  one  can  answer."  Sunt  lach- 
rymae  rerum — this  is  indeed  a  wonderful 
sadness  that  is  not  really  sad  at  all! 

Ruth  Agnew 

Conway  Letters:  The  Correspondence  of 
Anne,  Viscountess  Conway,  Henry  More, 
and  their  Friends,  1642-1684.  Collected 
from  manuscript  sources  and  edited  with  a 
biographical  account  by  Marjorie  Hope 
Nicolson,  Professor  of  English  in  Smith 
College.  Yale  University  Press,  1930. 
$6.00. 

X  this  book  a  scholar  and  an  artist  shares 
with  the  reader  a  human  and  intellectual 
adventure  of  a  very  rare  kind.  This  adven- 
ture begins  with  the  story  of  some  five  hundred 
faded  manuscripts  of  the  17th  century,  so 
scattered  as  a  result  of  strange  vicissitudes  that 
no  one  hitherto  had  realized  their  relationship; 
and  it  does  not  end  until  there  has  emerged 
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from  that  chaos  a  fascinating  story,  pieced 
together  by  scholarship  at  once  meticulous 
and  catholic,  and  interpreted  with  erudition, 
insight,  and  imagination.  The  letters  alone, 
even  had  they  been  edited  with  less  skill, 
would  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
knowledge;  Miss  Nicolson  has  edited  them 
with  definitive  scholarship.  In  addition  to 
this,  she  has  written,  as  a  framework  for  the 
letters,  a  biography  of  the  chief  character. 
This  biography,  which  may  be  read  apart 
from  the  letters,  is  both  profound  and  beau- 
tiful. 

Anne,  Viscountess  Conway,  the  subject  of 
the  biography,  was  the  most  remarkable 
woman  of  a  remarkable  age:  "a  Woman 
learn'd  beyond  her  sex,  being  very  skill'd  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  and  exceedingly 
well  vers'd  in  all  kinds  of  Philosophy." 
An  invalid  all  her  life,  and  for  the  most  part  of 
it  suffering  pain  almost  beyond  endurance, 
she  nevertheless  won  and  held  the  friendship 
and  intellectual  comradeship  of  some  of  the 
greatest  scholars  and  thinkers  of  her  day. 
Such  men  as  Henry  More,  the  Cambridge 
Platonist,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Francis  Mercury 
van  Helmont,  the  Scholar  Gypsy,  Isaac  Pen- 
nington, and  George  Keith  paid  tribute  to  her 
penetrating  mind,  her  speculative  genius,  and 
her  knowledge  "of  all  things  as  well  Natural 
as  Divine."  She  did  not  merely  follow  her 
mentors,  but  even  surpassed  them  in  grappling 
with  tough  and  fundamental  problems:  this 
eager,  alert,  many-sided  child  of  the  Renais- 
sance was  one  "that  would  not  give  up  her 
Judgment  unto  any."  She  not  only  supplied 
Henry  More  with  ideas  for  learned  treatises; 
she  was  largely  responsible  in  effecting  a 
change  in  the  mind  of  this  influential  philoso- 
pher, for  to  her,  in  considerable  measure,  was 
due  his  growing  tolerance  and  understanding. 
Her  own  book,  moreover,  which  has  come  to 
us  as  a  mere  fragment  of  her  thought,  is  of  no 
little  significance  in  the  history  of  ideas.  The 
greatest  philosopher  of  his  age,  Leibnitz, 
acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  it.  Aware 
of  the  changing  world  in  which  she  lived,  she 
attempted  in  this  book,  "The  Principles  of 
the  Most  Ancient  and  Modern  Philosophy,"  to 
reconcile  conflicting  philosophical  systems 
and,  especially,  17th  century  scientific  thought 
with  the  Christian  religion.  Both  a  mystic 
and  an  experimentalist,  Anne  Conway,  moti- 
vated in  part  by  her  own  suffering,  was  groping 
towards  a  rational  solution  for  the  fundamen- 
tal problems  of  life.     In  the  end  she  triumphed 


to  a  greater  degree  than  her  friend  and  teacher, 
Henry  More. 

The  letters  of  Anne  Conway  and  her  dis- 
tinguished friends,  and  Miss  Nicolson's 
interpretation  of  them,  provide,  moreover,  a 
fresh  and  invaluable  picture  of  17th  century 
thought  and  life.  They  are,  indeed,  a  "mir- 
ror of  their  age." 

But  it  is  not  only  that  this  book  illuminates 
important  philosophic  relationships;  whole 
chapters  in  17th  century  thought  become 
richer  and  more  meaningful.  Especially  do 
the  letters  and  their  interpretation  contribute 
to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  migration  and 
interaction  of  ideas;  one  feels  oneself  on  solid 
ground  when  Miss  Nicolson  handles  the  dif- 
ficult problem  of  "influences,"  and  this  be- 
cause her  mind  is  at  once  judicious  and  crea- 
tive. She  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  not 
only  possible,  but  necessary,  to  break  down 
conventional  border  lines  between  various 
departments  of  knowledge  if  one  is  to  under- 
stand intellectual  history,  which,  with  all  its 
complexity,  presents  relationships  and  a 
unity  which  can  be  detected  and  explained. 
Thus  in  these  letters  one  sees  the  relationships 
between  science  and  magic;  the  student  of  the 
history  of  medicine  and  psychic  healing  will 
learn  much  from  them;  and  he  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  religion  and  religious 
toleration  will  profit  hardly  less.  And  the 
chronicler  and  interpreter  of  feminism  may 
have  to  revise  some  of  his  notions! 

To  the  average  reader,  however,  the  essen- 
tial humanity  of  these  characters  who  reveal 
themselves  in  their  letters  will  be  the  richest 
harvest.  Here  is  social  history  in  an  engaging 
form:  no  end  of  homely,  concrete  details  of 
everyday  life,  and  no  want  of  vivid,  human 
touches.  Miss  Nicolson  has  a  fine  feeling  for 
the  essential  humanity  of  her  material. 

One  does  not  expect  to  find  in  one  volume 
what  one  ordinarily  looks  for  in  learned  mono- 
graphs, collections  of  source  material,  fiction, 
and  drama.  But  here  it  all  is,  unified  and 
presented  with  dignity  and  beauty,  scholar- 
ship and  charm,  and  withal  no  little  humor. 
No  one  would  hesitate  to  agree  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Yale  University  Press, 
which  has  printed  this  book  so  attractively 
and  illustrated  it  so  well,  that  this  collection 
"will  certainly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  stand- 
ard books  of  letters."  Any  university  in 
England  or  America  might  be  proud  to  have 
such  a  book  from  a  member  of  its  faculty. 
Merle  E.  Curti 


Extra  Extra 

Smith  College  Alumnae  give  $40,000  for 

Faculty  Salaries. 
This  is  six  times  what  they  gave  formerly 

when  only  the  interest  on  their  gift  was 

spent. 
Nearly  two  thirds  of  Faculty  benefited. 
Pres.  Neilson  praises  courage  of  Alumnae 

in  taking  this  step. 

WHAT  a  relief  to  get  an  Extra  telling  good  news  instead  of  bad! 
And  think  of  its  being  good  news  to  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
faculty — to  63%  to  be  exact — with  increases  ranging  from  $100 
to  $500  a  year. 

PRESIDENT  NEILSON  wrote  to  the  Fund  Chairman:  "As  far  as  I 
can  judge,  the  effect  of  the  distribution  has  been  even  more  bene- 
ficial than  we  anticipated.  I  am  getting  a  great  many  letters  of  grat- 
itude to  the  alumnae,  full  of  evidences  of  renewed  loyalty  and  good 
resolutions  for  better  service  to  the  College.  I  hope  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  making  the  alumnae  realize  how  important  their  action 
has  been  to  the  morale  of  the  institution." 

DOESN'T  that  warm  the  cockles — whatever  they  are — of  your 
heart?  Was  there  ever  such  a  glow  in  giving — especially 
when  every  dollar  counts  100  cents  instead  of  5?  Having  given 
forty  thousand  outright  of  the  sixty  we  raised  last  year,  we  are 
pledged  to  do  the  same  in  1930-31. 


w 


E  have  chosen  our  path,  and  we  cannot  and  would  not  now 
turn  back. 


SCAN  the  mails  for  your  Class  Chairman's  letter.     It  will  contain 
an  enclosure  which  will  bring  Smith  College  to  your  door. 

Watch  those  scales  up  there — and  keep  the  balance  true. 


The  Alumnae  Association 

1881  Semicentennial  1931 


T  IS  not  everybody  who  can  have  two  50th  birthday  parties 
in  6  years!  The  Alumnae  of  Smith  College  having  cele- 
brated in  1925  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  College 
will  commemorate  next  June  in  appropriate  fashion  the  beginning 
of  their  own  official  existence.  A  committee  is  now  at  work 
on  plans  and  as  its  first  effort  issues  an  enthusiastic  invitation  to 
all  alumnae  to  return  for  a  part  in  this  significant  occasion. 
Josephine  Sewall  Emerson  '97,  Chairman 


Notes  from  the  Office 

11  'TpHE  resignation  of  Clara  Savage  Lit- 
A  tledale  '13  from  the  Board  of  Editors  of 
the  Quarterly  has  been  accepted  with  regret, 
and  Elizabeth  McFadden  '98  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term."  So 
reads  the  formal  announcement,  but  the  words 
do  not  convey  the  real  sorrow  that  the  editor 
feels  in  relinquishing  Clara  Littledale,  who  in 
spite  of  her  busyness — she  is  the  mother  of 
two  children  as  well  as  the  managing  editor  of 
Parents'  Magazine — has  been  of  unfailing  as- 
sistance to  the  editor  throughout  the  ten  years 
of  her  service.  Nor  do  mere  words  express 
the  pleasure  which  the  editorial  board  feels  in 
again  having  the  constructive  help  of  Eliza- 
beth McFadden,  who  was  acting  editor  for  the 
February  and  May  issues  of  last  year. 

Eloise  Barrangon  '28  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  editor  in  the  place  of  Frances 
(Reed)  Robinson  '28  who  has  been  obliged 
to  resign. 

THE  third  Alumnae  Week-End  took  place 
October  10-13.  Programs  had  been  sent 
in  advance  to  all  members  of  the  Association, 
but  for  the  impressions  which  the  Week-End 
made  on  one  of  its  guests  you  are  referred  to 
page  72. 

THE  Alumnae  Council  will  meet  in  North- 
ampton Wednesday,  February  25,  to 
Friday,  February  27.  The  dates  are  one  day 
earlier  than  those  at  first  announced,  because 
of  a  conflict  with  the  College  calendar. 


E 


LIZABETH   (PERRY)  DAMON  ex-'19 
and  Eleanor  Smith  '28,  who  have  been 


such  admirable  residents  at  the  Homestead 
since  last  March,  are  obliged  to  give  up  the 
residency.  The  Homestead  is  now  closed  for 
the  winter.  In  the  advertising  section  will 
be  found  an  invitation  to  any  alumna  who  is 
interested  in  the  position  of  resident  beginning 
in  the  spring. 

AX  occupational  census  is  being  taken  of  all 
-  the  12,000  graduates,  as  is  customary 
halfway  between  the  ten-year  biographical 
catalogues.  The  returns,  which  are  earnestly 
besought,  will  bring  the  Alumnae  Office 
records  up  to  date  and  serve  as  an  important 
basis  for  semicentennial  statistics. 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  was  host  on 
October  23  and  24  to  the  members 
of  District  I  of  the  American  Alumni  Council. 
About  fifty  alumni-ae  secretaries  and  editors 
discussed  how  to  maintain  interest  in  their 
respective  associations,  whether  there  was  or 
was  not  anything  the  matter  with  alumni 
magazines,  and  the  ever  burning  topic  of 
"money,  money,  more  money  for  the  col- 
leges." Smith  College  was  represented  by 
Florence  Snow  '04,  May  Hammond  '03,  and 
Frances  Copeland  '25. 

THE  news  letter  sent  out  to  members  of  the 
Association  during  the  opening  days  of 
college,  so  modestly  signed  "M.  C,"  was 
written  by  Martha  Coman,  Director  of  Pub- 
licity for  Smith  College.  Alumnae  will  do 
well  to  bear  Miss  Coman's  name  in  mind 
and  address  her  at  College  Hall,  Northampton, 
if  they  wish  assistance  with  any  problems  of 
local  Smith  publicity. 
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THE  Alumnae  Office  entertained  the  76 
freshman  granddaughters  and  the  two 
granddaughters  entering  on  advanced  stand- 
ing at  the  Sophia  Smith  Homestead  on  October 
15.  Traditions  of  the  Homestead  and  of  its 
important  Smith  family  were  told  to  the  guests 
by  Marion  Billings  '01,  of  Hatfield. 


Report  of  the  Alumnae  Week-End 

PERFECTION  is  a  trite  term,  but  what 
other  can  briefly  express  our  glorified 
Week-End?  Everything  was  perfect — weather, 
temperature,  sunshine,  autumn  coloring,  and 
our  friends. 

Never  was  the  foliage  so  brilliant.  It  was 
the  law  of  compensation  working  itself  out: 
the  farmers  have  suffered  bitterly  from  this 
summer's  drought;  but  this  lack  of  moisture 
was  undoubtedly  the  contributing  cause  for 
the  unusual  radiance  of  hill  and  valley; 
scarcely  a  leaf  had  fallen  on  that  second  week 
in  October,  and  yet  not  a  leaf  failed  to  give  its 
share  of 'color  to  the  splendor  of  our  Week- 
End  scenery. 

The  law  of  compensation  works  out  also  in 
favor  of  the  earlier  classes:  advancing  years 
bring  a  reflective  viewpoint  and  an  ability  to 
judge  of  growth  and  improvement.  So  from 
my  ringside  seat  of  observation  I  note  the 
changes  of  forty  years.  Today  I  see  every- 
where a  joy  of  living  and  a  fullness  of  life; 
while  I  remember  duty  for  duty's  sake  and 
the  worries  caused  by  the  lack  of  proper 
guidance. 

The  program  was  sent  to  us  from  the  Office, 
so  everybody  knows  about  the  Week- End 
plans.  Registration  came  first  and  in  conse- 
quence it  was  easy  to  look  up  friends  and  to  be 
looked  up.  Saturday  chapel  was  the  first 
event,  and  in  spite  of  its  magnitude  I  distinctly 
recognized  in  its  spirit  a  certain  likeness  to  our 
gatherings  under  President  Seelye  in  College 
Hall. 

At  the  Saturday  luncheon  in  the  Alumnae 
Gymnasium  old  friends  turned  up  in  surprising 


numbers;  and  the  "granddaughters  com- 
mittee" and  younger  alumnae  furnished  a 
beauty  quite  as  radiant  as  that  of  the  campus 
foliage  seen  through  the  windows.  Miss 
French's  greeting  of  welcome  warmed  our 
hearts,  and  then  followed  a  talk  by  the 
president  of  the  Student  Council  which  made 
us  feel  that  undergraduate  affairs  were  pretty 
safe  in  the  hands  of  girls  like  her.  The  hall 
was  full,  and  yet,  like  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  there  was  enough  of  Presi- 
dent Neilson  "to  go  around";  each  alumna 
felt  as  if  she  were  remembered  and  appre- 
ciated. And  this  tact  extended  beyond  the 
college  family;  an  alumna's  son  was  suffering 
from  a  minority  complex,  and  he  was  raised  to 
superior  heights  when  the  President  told  him 
to  come  to  him  if  he  were  not  well  treated. 

In  the  afternoon  intellectual  repasts  were 
served  at  the  Conference  tables  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  choice  was  like  that  of  a  three-ringed 
circus.  But  as  far  as  we  heard  everyone  was 
satisfied  whether  she  chose  Miss  Bourland, 
Mr.  Hankins,  or  Miss  Blake.  After  the  con- 
ferences we  adjourned  to  a  tea  at  the  Sophia 
Smith  Homestead.  How  astonished  the 
former  owner  would  be  if  she  could  see  that  her 
everyday  possessions  had  turned  into  price- 
less antiques.  By  the  way,  the  youngest 
alumnae  came  late  to  tea  because  there  was 
an  alumnae-student  hockey  game  on  and  as 
a  sequel  a  banquet  at  the  student  Clubhouse 
later. 

The  evening's  exhibit  of  aquatic  skill  at  the 
swimming  pool  made  the  beauty  contestants 
featured  in  the  Sunday  supplements  seem 
commonplace.  It  is  evident  that  the  rightful 
"Miss  Universe"  is  now  working  for  a  Smith 
College  degree. 

On  Sunday  came  the  President's  reception 
in  the  garden  and  terraces  blazing  with  red 
and  gold,  College  vespers,  and  the  lovely 
concert. 

Before  losing  the  Quarterly  audience  may 
I  add  one  thought  and  one  story?  All  who 
are  interested  in  progressive  colleges  ought  to 
know  more  of  the  methods  and  ideals  of  Smith. 
It  seems  to  me  the  duty  and  privilege  of  each 
of  us  12,000  alumnae  to  spread  the  news  of 
how  far  we  are  in  the  lead  in  experimental 
higher  education;  not  with  the  object  of 
gaining  more  applicants,  but  to  secure  the 
appreciative  kind  and  to  lose  those  who  would 
accept  what  is  offered  with  reactionary  grum- 
blings. Would  we  all  had  the  high-powered 
salesmanship  of  the  man  in  my  story.     He 
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could  sell  anything  to  anybody,  but  after  a 
time  he  became  ill  and  despondent,  and 
finally  decided  to  end  it  all  and  seek  eternal 
rest.  So  he  went  out  on  a  bridge  and  climbed 
a  rail  to  leap  into  the  floods  below.  But  a 
policeman  seeing  him  persuaded  him  to 
wait  long  enough  to  have  a  talk  with  him. 
The  salesman  agreed  and  for  ten  minutes 
they  paced  up  and  down  the  bridge.  Then 
they  both  jumped  into  the  river! 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  College 
and  Association  for  planning  this  annual 
October  party. 

But  how  do  they  dare  to  be  so  good  to  us? 
What  if  we  all  came  back? 

Susan  (Homans)  Woodruff  1890 


Smith  in  a  Penthouse 

THE  New  York  Smith  College  Club  will 
be  setting  a  new  fashion  in  clubhouses 
when  Nov.  25  it  moves  into  its  new  home  in 
the  penthouse  which  is  being  built  for  it  on 
top  of  the  Hotel  New  Weston  at  Madison 
Avenue  and  50th  Street.  Visitors  from  Smith 
as  well  as  those  living  in  New  York  are 
cordially  invited  to  inspect  and  make  use  of 
its  facilities. 

Besides  the  advantages  of  a  convenient  up- 
town location  and  plenty  of  light  and  air, 
the  club  will  have  all  sorts  of  attractions  to 
offer.  There  will  be  a  dignified  lounge  where 
a  cup  of  tea  can  be  enjoyed  before  the  fire, 
terraces  where  tea  and  coffee  can  be  served, 
well-equipped  dressing  rooms  particularly 
planned  with  facilities  for  suburbanites — 
even  a  dressing-room  for  men  guests.  The 
clubrooms  will  be  open  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
evenings  as  well  as  during  the  day.  A  private 
dining-room  will  be  shared  with  the  Yassar 
Club  which  also  has  headquarters  in  the  hotel; 
and  for  those  who  wish  to  stay  overnight  in 
town  the  hotel  offers  special  room  rates  to 
Smith  alumnae. 


The  Property  Committee  which  has  made 
the  arrangements  includes  Isabel  (La  Monte) 
Hackett  '13,  who  made  the  original  effort  as 
chairman  to  secure  the  penthouse,  Elinor 
Curwen  '18,  the  present  chairman,  Alula 
(Leese)  Milliken  '00,  Hannah  (Dunlop)  Colt 
'04,  Mary  (Dunwody)  Bingham  '24,  and  Ada 
(Springer)  Weller  '99. 

Helen  Moore  '14  is  president  of  the  club  and 
Mildred  L.  Fogel  '12  is  executive  secretary. 
If  you  are  in  New  York  and  interested,  she 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  further  information  if 
you  call  Wickersham  0372. 

Local  Clubs 

FOR  the  most  part,  activities  of  the  clubs 
cease  during  the  summer  months,  but 
there  are  at  least  two  exceptions  that  "prove 
the  rule."  The  New  Hampshire  Club  holds 
an  annual  meeting  at  Juniper  Lodge  about 
the  middle  of  August.  While  the  club  ar- 
ranges the  meeting,  "all  graduates,  non- 
graduates,  future  students,  and  friends  of  the 
College"  summering  in  the  state,  are  urged 
to  attend.  The  gathering  is  informal,  with 
as  little  business  transacted  as  possible.  This 
year  the  guests  of  honor  were  President  Neil- 
son,  Miss  Cutler,  and  Miss  Katina  Papado- 
poulou,  a  graduate  of  the  American  College 
of  Constantinople,  now  studying  for  her 
Master's  degree  at  Smith.  It  was  decided  to 
furnish  a  bedroom  at  Juniper  Lodge,  to  be 
named  in  honor  of  Miss  Caverno  who,  as 
chairman  of  the  first  Juniper  Lodge  Commit- 
tee, did  much  to  establish  the  enterprise  on  its 
present  secure  foundation. 

The  second  "exception"  is  the  recently 
formed  Long  Island  Club  which  held  three 
delightful  meetings  during  the  summer.  At 
the  first  one,  in  July,  Mary  van  Kleeck  '04 
gave  an  inspiring  address  on  Smith  College. 
At  the  August  meeting,  a  lecture  on  "Fall 
Planting"  was  of  interest,  and  in  September 
a  picnic  with  swimming  and  tennis  provided 
a  different  program.  One  winter  meeting  is 
planned.  The  club  has  already  raised  more 
than  $100  towards  a  scholarship  fund. 

The  example  of  the  Syracuse  Club  in 
holding  a  meeting  soon  after  Commencement 
at  which  informal  reports  of  Commencement 
were  given  by  members  of  two  or  three  re- 
union classes  may  prove  suggestive  to  other 
clubs.  Rochester  and  Fitchburg  also  held 
picnic  meetings  during  the  summer. 

With  the  advent  of  October,  plans  for  the 
fall  and  winter  were  well  under  way  in  most 
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of  the  clubs.  A  few  (among  them  the  St. 
Paul  and  the  Philadelphia  clubs)  held  their 

opening  meetings  in  September  with  teas  or 
luncheons  for  the  undergraduates.  Other 
clubs  having  fall  meetings  scheduled  are  the 
Mkrkim.uk  Valley,  Vermont,  Hartford, 
Orange,  Akron.  Summit,  Detroit,  Minne- 
apolis, Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  and 
Lynn.  The  Northern  California  Club 
also  swung  early  into  line  with  a  meeting 
Sept.  26. 

The  new  Chairman  of  the  Local  Clubs  Com- 
mittee is  Justina  Hill  '16,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  since  June  1929.  As  a 
part  of  the  celebration  of  the  semicentennial 
of  the  Alumnae  Association,  the  Committee 
hopes  to  make  it  possible  for  every  club  to 
have  at  least  one  meeting  during  the  college 
year  at  which  a  representative  of  the  College 
will  be  present. 


Along  with  its  new  clubrooms  atop  the 
New  Weston  (see  page  73),  the  New  York 
Club  is  embarking  upon  another  venture, 
that  of  cooperating  with  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  at  66  W.  12th  St.  in  offering 
to  club  members  special  rates  and  privileges 
in  connection  with  courses  at  the  School. 
According  to  tentative  plans  one  day  a  week 
will  be  reserved  for  Smith  alumnae  when  there 
will  be  special  tables  for  luncheon,  tea,  and 
dinner  in  the  restaurant  at  the  School.  It  is 
planned  to  have  discussion  meetings  at  the 
clubrooms,  with  those  who  have  taken  the 
courses  as  leaders.  Although  the  curriculum 
of  the  School  is  still  incomplete,  an  imposing 
list  of  lecturers  is  already  available.  Courses 
will  begin  Jan.  5.  This  experiment  of  the 
club  is  the  most  serious  attempt  yet  made  by 
any  of  the  clubs  to  further  the  cause  of  Adult 
Education  about  which  we  hear  so  much. 


J^ecrologp 


1879 


Mrs.  Frederic  Eustace  Smith  (Mary  Her- 
rick  Bonney)  died  after  a  long  illness  at  Sagi- 
naw (Mich.)  on  Auguc*  24.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  well-known  physician,  Dr. 
Bonney  of  Old  Hadley. 
1883 

Charlotte  Richards  Willard  died  on  October 
1  after  a  very  brief  illness.  She  had  lately  re- 
turned to  this  country  and  had  gone  to  live 
with  her  sister  in  Chicago.  Graduating  from 
Smith  in  1883,  she  took  a  further  year  of  study 
at  Radcliffe,  and  later  taught  in  the  Astron- 
omy Department  at  Carleton  College,  North- 
field,  Minn.  In  1897  she  was  appointed  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Board,  and  went 
to  Turkey  where  she  served  for  over  30  years 
as  teacher,  principal  of  the  Girls'  School,  and 
as  general  missionary  at  Marsovan — now 
Merzifoun.  Her  name  will  ever  be  gratefully 
remembered  by  the  women  of  that  district 
among  whom  her  life  of  wise  and  friendly 
service  became  a  real  power.  In  1922  the 
honorary  degree  of  L.H.D.  was  conferred 
upon  her  by  President  Neilson  with  the  fol- 
lowing citation: 

Charlotte  Richards  Willard  of  the  Class  of  1883, 
absent  on  duty;  principal  of  the  Anatolia  Girls'  Boarding 
School  and  of  the  King  School  for  the  Deaf,  Marsovan, 
Turkey;  teacher,  missionary,  and  diplomat;  a  heroic 
woman  who  by  her  courage,  devotion,  and  tact  has  saved 
many  and  lived  to  redeem  the  record  of  the  Western 
Nations  in  Asia  Minor. 

1884 

Mrs.  William  Spalding  (Kate  Clark  Dunn) 
died  at  her  home  in  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Septem- 
ber 6  after  a  brief  illness  following  several 
years  of  impaired  strength. 

She  received  her  preliminary  training  in  the 
Syracuse  High  School,  and  later  became  a 
loyal  member  of  the  Class  of  1884  at  Smith 
College.  She  was  married  to  William  Spald- 
ing of  Syracuse  in  1887. 


She  was  a  noble  woman  in  every  way — the 
leader  and  inspiration  for  14  years  of  a  Bible 
class  of  some  fifty  young  matrons.  Mr. 
Spalding,  too,  taught  a  class  of  young  men  for 
years,  so  that  the  two  wrought  together  in  a 
fundamental  as  well  as  monumental  work  for 
the  building  up  of  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church,  and  through  it  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth.  She  was  a  talented  member  of  the 
Portfolio  Club  of  Syracuse — a  literary  club  of 
women. 

One  of  her  classmates  expresses  the  feeling 
of  us  all  when  she  writes:  "She  was  all  that  is 
lovely  and  everyone  who  knew  her,  even  a  lit- 
tle, must  have  loved  her."  M.  D.  D. 
Ex-1886 

Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Boyer  (Charlotte  Russell 
Burleigh)  died  suddenly  in  her  home  at  Exeter 
(N.  H.)  on  June  23.  She  entered  the  Music 
School  of  Smith  College  from  The  Mary  A. 
Burnham  School  in  1882  and  was  always  loyal 
to  class  and  college.  She  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  missionary  and  genealogical  work 
and  in  the  Eastern  Star.  She  was  connected 
with  many  historical  and  patriotic  organiza- 
tions, among  them  the  New  Hampshire  Chap- 
ter of  Colonial  Dames,  and  of  Daughters  of 
the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America.  She 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  American  Genea- 
logical Institute.  Her  husband  died  last 
March  after  a  prolonged  illness.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  two  sons,  five  grandchildren,  and  a 
brother.  Adele  Allen 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Simpson  (Miriam  Munson 
Dunton)  died  August  14  as  the  result  of  in- 
juries sustained  when  the  sedan  in  which  she 
and  her  husband  were  riding  was  demolished 
by  a  freight  train  at  West  Rutland,  Vt.  After 
her  year  at  Smith,  she  studied  art  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  in  Boston.  She  was  a 
director  of  the  Vermont  Children's  Aid  So- 
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ciety,  vice-president  of  the  Ladies  Hospital 
Aid  Society,  and  chairman  of  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Committee  of  the  Woman's  Club.  She 
was  called  "  Rutland's  friend  of  little  children  " 
from  her  management  of  the  Christmas  Fund 
started  by  the  manager  of  the  Strand  Theater. 
An  executive  mind,  willing  hand,  and  a  warm 
heart  were  at  the  helm  when  she  steered. 
1893 

Harriet  Louise  Barrows  died  in  the  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  Hospital  on  August  5  after  a 
brief  illness. 

A  faithful  worker  in  the  local  Republican 
party,  Harriet  was  a  member  of  the  District 
Women's  Republican  Club,  the  Springfield 
City  Women's  Republican  Club,  and  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  Besides  her  in- 
terest in  politics,  she  was  an  untiring  worker  in 
club  and  church  circles,  and  sponsored  many 
movements  to  aid  the  poor  and  the  un- 
employed. The  sincere  sympathy  of  the  class 
goes  to  her  brother  and  nephew. 
1896 

Harriet  May  Minor  died  August  22,  1928, 
after  many  years  of  invalidism. 

Alice  Louise  Rose  died  June  6  in  New  York 
City.  She  had  led  an  unusually  varied  and 
interesting  life.  She  had  been  librarian  for 
one  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  country,  helped 
to  found  a  library  of  finance,  and  finally  en- 
gaged in  a  successful  real  estate  business  in 
New  York  and  Florida.  During  the  last  six 
months  of  her  life  she  suffered  intensely  from 
the  heart  trouble  from  which  she  finally  found 
release. 

Elizabeth  Russel  died  August  6,  1927,  at 
her  home  in  Jacksonville  (111.)  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  Elizabeth  had  been  for  many 
years  a  much  loved  teacher  of  English  in  the 
Jacksonville  High  School.  She  held  her  col- 
lege friendships  very  dear,  keeping  up  during 
the  32  years  from  her  graduation  to  her  death 
a  round  robin  letter  three  times  a  year  with 
seven  other  Smith  alumnae  of  her  own  and 
other  classes. 

1900 

Marion  Perkins  died  on  September  4.  Six 
years  ago  she  became  ill  with  sleeping  sickness 
which  in  the  course  of  a  year  became  Parkin- 
son's disease.  She  taught  biology  in  the  New 
York  schools  for  25  years  after  leaving  college, 
stopping  only  when  ill  health  made  it  neces- 
sary. 

1902 

Jessie  Johnson  Brainerd  died  June  24  at  her 
home  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  widespread 
expression  of  sorrow  from  members  of  the 
class  that  has  followed  Jessie's  passing  shows 
how  deeply  she  had  endeared  herself  to  all 
who  knew  her  in  undergraduate  days.  She 
never  lost  the  loyalty,  the  sincere  interest  in 
others,  and  the  quick  and  quiet  sense  of  humor 
that  we  knew  then  and,  to  these,  years  and 
experience  added  a  very  lovely  dignity  and 
graciousness. 

For  more  than  25  years,  first  at  Capen 
School  in  Northampton,  and  later  at  The 
Potomac  School  in  Washington,  she  spent  her 


strength  and  her  skill  upholding  her  own  high 
standards  of  scholarship  and  ideals  and  help- 
ing others  to  attain  them.  It  would  be  hard 
to  overestimate  the  value  of  her  stimulating 
personality  upon  the  young  lives  that  came 
under  her  influence,  or  upon  those  of  any  age 
who  were  privileged  to  share  her  friendship. 

Mrs.  James  Frank  Underwood  (Henrietta 
Hawtin  Tifft)  died  June  7  at  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Apparently  making  a  good  recovery  from  an 
operation,  Henrietta  became  suddenly  worse 
and  died  at  the  hospital  in  Muskegon,  near  her 
summer  home  at  White  Lake,  Mich.  Her 
charm  and  graciousness  had  greatly  endeared 
her  to  all  the  residents  of  the  White  Lake 
summer  colony  and  they  as  well  as  her  many 
Chicago  friends  sincerely  mourn  her  passing. 
Her  mother  and  three  daughters  survive. 
1905 

Mrs.  Robert  Lee  Whipple  (Mildred  Dean 
Jenks)  died  at  her  home  in  Worcester  (Mass.) 
on  May  29.  The  news  came  too  late  to  insert 
anything  but  a  brief  notice  in  the  last  Quar- 
terly, but  we  should  not  be  content  unless  we 
could  add  a  word  of  appreciation  of  the  im- 
press which  she  has  left  on  the  hearts  of  her 
classmates  and  on  her  city. 

We  remember  her  at  college  as  quiet,  un- 
assuming, with  a  fund  of  good  humor,  and 
good  common  sense.  As  a  woman  she  kept 
her  modest  ways,  but  her  untiring  energy  and 
her  vital  interest  in  the  Worcester  Woman's 
Club  of  which  she  was  president  for  years,  in 
the  college  clubs,  and  in  the  work  of  the  many 
committees  for  public  welfare  on  which  she 
served,  made  her  a  valued  member  of  the 
community. 

The  last  two  years  of  her  life  were  full  of 
suffering,  but  she  maintained  ever  her  brave 
bright  spirit,  and  a  friend  who  visited  her  up 
to  the  end  said,  "  I  always  left  her  feeling  hope- 
ful and  happy." 

She  leaves  her  husband  and  two  sons, 
Robert  who  is  a  freshman  at  Princeton,  and 
William  who  is  attending  the  North  High 
School  in  Worcester. 

Ex- 1905 

After  an  illness  of  less  than  one  week  Mrs. 
John  Tyrrell  Cheney  (Helen  Hatch)  died  at 
her  home  in  Bronxville  (N.  Y.)  July  7.  She 
had  attended  the  graduation  of  her  daughter 
Grace  in  June,  and  at  the  same  time  her  own 
Twenty-fifth  Reunion.  By  common  report 
she  was  the  life  of  many  groups  at  that  time. 

Her  personality  was  always  a  striking  one, 
and  her  humor  was  absolutely  unique,  rec- 
ognized by  all  her  friends  as  a  thing  apart  with 
a  certain  daring  richness,  contagious  beyond 
description,  and  wholesome  to  the  last  laugh 
she  created.  Her  life  wherever  she  lived — in 
Chicago,  Scranton  (Pa.),  Swarthmore  (Pa.), 
and  Bronxville — was  one  of  interest  in  civic 
affairs,  in  which  she  held  many  active  posi- 
tions. But  her  friends  will  miss  most  her 
youthful  buoyancy  which  she  kept  always 
and  was  able  to  transmit  by  her  great  magnet- 
ism. She  left  her  husband,  daughter,  and  one 
son,  John.  A_  M_  A_ 
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1907 

Mr.-.  Maynard  H.  Salmon  (Mary  Frances 
Hawley)  died  July  2  following  an  operation. 
Her  life  was  centered  about  her  husband  and 
three  children  for  whom  our  sympathy  is 
heartfelt. 

1910 

Mrs.  John  Scott  Burns  (Marion  Elsie  Wil- 
mot)  died  Mav  16. 

1914 
Mr?.  McKinlev  Carr  (Laura  Louise  Adams) 
died  May  29  at  La  Mesa  (Calif.)  after  a  long 
brave  fight  of  eight  years  with  tuberculosis. 
The  burial  was  at  La  Fayette  (Ind.)  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Women's  Overseas  League  of 
which  she  was  a  member  acted  as  bearers. 
She  leaves  her  parents  and  husband. 

Mrs.  Carl  Albin  Giese  (Jeannie  Yearance) 
died  on  October  19.  The  recollection  of  her 
friendship  will  be  a  precious  memory  to  all 
who  knew  her.  She  leaves  her  husband  and 
four  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  not  yet 
two  years  old.  M.  \V. 

Ex-1916 

Mrs.  Lester  I.  Miller  (Gertrude  Elizabeth 
Lowenstein)  died  of  pneumonia  January  6. 
The  many  friends  who  remember  her  with  af- 
fection will  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  she  was 
at  college  for  only  a  year  and  a  half.  In  that 
short  time  her  genuine  sweetness  of  character 
and  rare  charm  drew  to  her  a  devoted  little 
group  of  warm  admirer.  She  was  a  tiny  per- 
son with  a  surprising  capacity  for  work  and  a 
gift  for  sensing  the  needs  of  others.  Those 
who  knew  her  best  will  think  of  her  as  char- 
acteristically spending  her  energies  in  a 
generous  effort  to  help  all  those  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact. 

Her  passing  is  a  distinct  loss  to  all  who  knew 
her.  The  Class  of  1916  extends  its  sympathy 
to  her  husband  and  little  son  and  daughter. 

G.  F.  S. 
1919 

Mrs.  Marvin  Lee  Gray  (Kathryn  Eliza- 
beth Mover;  died  June  26. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Kathryn 
intimately  and  understand  fully  the  real  depth 
of  her  character  and  sweetness  of  her  nature. 

She  took  a  great  interest  in  college  and  in 
her  classmates.  True  to  her  undergraduate 
spirit,  after  graduation  she  never  lost  her  en- 
thusiasm for  the  class  and  followed  closely  the 
activities  of  its  members.  In  her  death  we 
have  lost  a  valued  member  and  Smith  a  loyal 
graduate. 

We  attended  Tenth  Reunion  together,  and 
the  genuine  pleasure  that  she  had  in  that  visit 
to  Northampton  will  always  be  a  happy 
memory  for  me. 

She  leaves  besides  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Mover,  a  husband  and  two  children: 
Barbara  Jane  aged  seven,  and  a  baby, 
Kathryn,  only  two  months  old  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  A  devoted  wife  and  mother,  her 
memory  shall  ever  be  cherished  and  loved. 
Amelia  Linder  Herndon 
1920 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  that  we 
record  the  death  of  our  classmate,  Mrs.  James 


R.  Walter  (Lucile  Donmoyer),  on  August  2  at 
Lebanon  (Pa.)  following  a  lingering  illness. 

The  class  will  remember  a  personality  that 
radiated  generosity  and  good  nature;  her 
intimate  friends  will  cherish  the  memory  of 
her  unselfishness  and  loyalty;  and  all  these 
qualities  helped  to  make  the  10  years  since  her 
college  days  a  pattern  of  successful  and  en- 
lightened service.  First  as  teacher,  then  as 
dean  of  girls,  finally  as  wife  and  mother, 
Lucile  gave  unstintingly  of  herself.  During 
the  last  four  years  of  her  life,  filled  for  her  as 
they  were  with  operations  and  illness,  she 
never  lost  courage  or  enthusiasm,  and  her  last 
few  months  were  completely  absorbed  in  a 
touching  devotion  to  the  infant  daughter  who 
survives  her. 

To  her  parents,  to  her  husband,  and  to  the 
circle  of  intimate  friends  and  relatives  who 
loved  her,  we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy. 
Marion  Zimmerman  Sprague 
Ex-1921 

Mary  Smith  Patterson  died  May  2  after  a 
long  illness.  ^^x 

Katherine  Elizabeth  Hannon  died  very  sud- 
denly, April  21,  in  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  where  she 
had  been  living  since  1923.  In  1928  she  stud- 
ied at  the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Art  in  New  York  City  and  since  that  time  had 
been  dramatic  instructor  in  the  Phoenix  High 
School.  1929 

To  those  of  us  who  knew  Mary  Louise 
Sommers  the  news  of  her  passing  away  on 
July  18  came  as  a  great  shock.  Although  she 
had  been  ill  for  a  few  months,  she  herself 
never  knew  how  seriously.  Until  an  hour  be- 
fore her  death  she  was  eagerly  making  plans 
for  her  winter  in  New  York.  However,  her 
family  knew  that  life  could  hold  only  pain  and 
anxiety  for  her  and  realized  that  for  her  sake 
it  was  better  that  it  should  end  while  she  was 
still  happy  and  comparatively  free  from  pain. 

Molly  had  many  interests  and  many  friends. 
Those  who  spent  their  junior  year  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  who  were  active  in  French  Club 
knew  her  especially  well.  She  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  art  and  English  literature  and  read 
widely  of  modern  history.  She  used  an 
unusually  brilliant  mind  to  make  of  herself 
an  interesting  and  stimulating  personality. 
Above  all,  Molly  was  a  loyal,  fun-loving,  and 
valued  friend,  and  those  of  us  who  enjoyed  her 
friendship  have  lost  a  priceless  possession. 

To  the  members  of  Molly's  family  we  as  a 
class  extend  deepest  sympathy  in  a  bereave- 
ment which  we  too  share. 
1930 

Elizabeth  May  Howland  died  September  23. 

A  great  loss  has  come  to  the  Class  of  1930 
in  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Howland.  She  was 
a  girl  of  exceptional  ability,  charming  per- 
sonality, and  was  a  true  friend  to  all  who  knew 
her.  She  not  only  was  always  ready  to  help 
others  with  their  problems,  but  also,  unknown 
to  her  classmates,  helped  several  girls  through 
College.  The  Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary  is  a 
memorial  to  her  mother  who  also  died  at  an 
early  age.  We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  her  family  because  of  their  bereavement. 
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1879 

Class  secretary—Mrs.  Charles  S.  Palmer 
(Harriet  Warner),  4333  Dakota  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  Higbee  (Netta 
Wetherbee),  8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza  P.  Huntington,  88 
Harvard  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Memories  of  the  happy  visit  in  July  of  the 
secretary  with  Mary  Proctor  and  Harriette 
(Dunton)  Dana  in  Rutland  have  been  sad- 
dened by  the  sudden  death  in  August  of 
Harriette's  sister  Miriam  in  an  automobile 
accident.     (See  Necrology.) 

Amelia  (Owen)  Sullivan's  daughter  Martha, 
Smith  '27,  was  married  Aug.  9  to  Charles 
Prior  Pray,  Jr. 

Amy  (Willmer)  Rogers's  son  Eric  has  come 
from  Cambridge  (Eng.)  to  be  a  tutor  in  the 
Dept.  of  Physics  at  Harvard. 
Ex-1881 

Mary  Tyler  spent  the  summer  in  Denver, 
but  is  now  settled  at  her  new  address,  Hotel 
Marlborough,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
1882 

Class  secretary — Nina  E.  Browne,  c/o 
Alumnae  Office,  College  Hall,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Nina  Browne  spent  the  summer  at  Adelyn- 
rood,  South  Byfield,  and  will  be  in  Boston 
this  winter  at  the  apartment  of  a  friend  at  the 
Hotel  Victoria. 

Katherine  McClellan  was  at  Battle  Creek 
Sanatorium  all  summer,  and  is  much  improved 
in  health.  She  will  be  in  Sarasota  during  the 
winter. 

Isabel  (McKee)  Hidden's  brother  John 
died  July  20. 

Dr.  Maria  Vinton  is  to  spend  the  winter  on 
the  Riviera. 

Ex-1882 

Mary  Belle  Hidden  was  in  Boston  and 
vicinity  all  summer. 

1883 

Class  secretary  pro  tern. — Mrs.  A.  W.  Hitch- 
cock (Margarette  Osgood),  5  Barton  Sq., 
Salem,  Mass. 

Mary  Anthony,  since  Miss  Allen's  death, 
has  given  up  her  apartment  and  is  at  The 
Beaconsfield,  Brookline,  Mass. 


Eveline  Dickinson  is  still  in  the  East,  and 
has  been  visiting  Louise  (Woodward)  Haskell 
in  Norwich,  Conn. 

Harriet   Poore  has  retired  from  teaching. 
Address,  463  Andover  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
1884 

Class  secretary — Louise  H.  Kelsey,  150  E. 
35th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mary  Barton  had  two  weeks  in  Santa 
Barbara  last  June  with  her  sister  and  brother- 
in-law. 

Marion  (Clough)  Burdett's  granddaughter, 
Patricia  Dabney,  is  registered  for  Smith  in 
1932. 

Florence  (Heywood)  Holden  has  an  adopted 
baby  grandson  called  John  Holden. 

Katharine  (Jameson)  Greene  has  a  new 
grandson,  Edward  Greene  Esty,  born  May  20. 

Alida  (Mehan)  Fessenden  spent  three 
enjoyable  months  this  summer  at  her  old 
home  in  Maine. 

Betsey  Merriam  plans  to  motor  to  Los 
Angeles  to  spend  the  winter. 

Jane  (Morse)  Smith  has  recently  returned 
from,  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  she 
was  joined  by  her  son,  who  is  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  at  San  Francisco. 

Vida  Scudder  is  devoting  herself  to  her 
forthcoming  book,  "The  Franciscan  Adven- 
ture," and  to  the  new  School  of  Christian 
Ethics  of  which  she  is  dean. 

Helen  Sheldon  expects  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Northampton  at  Mary  Mason's. 

Ida  (Skilton)  Cornish  has  been  ill  and  is 
obliged  to  give  up  her  apartment  in  New 
York  for  the  present.  Winter  address,  203 
Park  Av.,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 

Helen  Whitten  motored  over  2800  miles 
this  summer,  through  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Maine. 

Ex- 1884 

Izetta  (Allen)  Steiger  spent  the  summer 
abroad,  visiting  Oberammergau  and  taking 
many  interesting  motor  trips.  She  flew  from 
Paris  to  London. 

1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Anna  Cutler  returned  from  her  European 
trip  early  in  July,  and  in  August  made  her 
usual  visit  to  Juniper  Lodge. 

Ruth  Franklin  spent  August  in  Williams- 
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town  attending  the  sessions  of  the  Institute  of 
Politics. 

Katharine  Woodward,  although  no  longer 
actively  connected  with  the  College,  will  con- 
tinue to  live  in  Northampton  at  10  West  St. 
1886 
Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,   144  Lin- 
coln St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Sylvia,  daughter  of  Mary  (Stebbins)  Atwa- 
ter,  won  first  prize  in  the  225-horse-power  speed 
boat  at  the  Boothbay  regatta  this  summer. 
Later  she  cruised  on  her  yacht  Matey  with 
headquarters  at  Yarmouth-by-the-Sea,  Me. 
Ex-1886 
Mrs.  Melissa  E.  Cook,  aged  88,  mother  of 
Dr.  Mabell  Cook,  died  at  her  home  in  Fitch- 
burg  in  July.  She  was  senior  past  grand 
matron  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  in 
Massachusetts. 

1887 
Class  secretary — Eleanor  L.  Lord,  520  Pan- 
mure  Rd.,  Haverford,  Pa. 
Ex- 1887 
Prof.  Bliss  Perry  of  Harvard,  husband  of 
Annie  Bliss,  was  given  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Literature  at  the  Commencement 
exercises  at  Brown  Univ.  this  year. 
1888 
Class   secretary — Florence   K.    Bailey,    174 
Broad  St.,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

Mary  (Rayner)  Holbrook's  husband,  Wil- 
liam C.  Holbrook,  died  at  his  home  in  Waban 
June  24.  Mr.  Holbrook  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Boston  office  of  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers, with  which  firm  he  had  been  associated 
for  about  thirty  years. 

1889 
Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35  Webster 
St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
1890 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  Frank  F.   Davidson 
(Adaline  Allen),  59  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass. 

In  July  Adaline  Davidson  was  in  South 
China  (Me.)  with  her  children  and  grand- 
children, 17  in  all,  and  visited  Mary  V. 
Thayer  who  was  in  a  cottage  near  by  with  her 
brother's  family.  Together  they  visited 
Florence  Presbrey  at  Belgrade  Lakes  where 
she  and  her  sister  spend  summers.  Later  in 
the  month  your  secretary  called  on  Mary 
Robinson  in  her  lovely  old  home  in  Bangor, 
Me.  Mary  has  a  letter  from  Prof.  Clark 
which  will  be  sent  to  all  the  class. 

Mary  Carpenter  tells  of  an  interesting 
experience  she  had  last  summer  teaching  in  a 
Library  Institute  for  colored  girls  in  Atlanta. 
She  found  them  bright  and  very  interested  in 
their  work.  After  a  September  vacation  in 
the  vicinity  of  her  old  home  in  Madison  (Wis.) 
she  returned  to  her  position  at  Spartanburg. 
Helen  (Folsom)  Swift's  daughter  Virginia, 
Smith  '22,  is  in  the  Unitarian  Book  Room  in 
Boston;  and  Pauline,  who  graduated  from 
Pembroke  College,  is  teaching  at  Weymouth, 
Mass. 

1891 
Class     secretary — Mrs.    H.    B.    Boardman 
(Carolyn   Peck),   1307   Lowell   Rd.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 


Nellie  (Comins)  Whitaker  has  been  head  of 
the  English  Dept.  at  The  Burnham  School  for 
eight  years.  Her  son  Ellis  graduated  in  June 
from  Worcester  Polytechnic  Inst,  and  has  a 
position  with  Gilbert  &  Barker  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  He  is  engaged  to  Kathryn  Loomis  '29. 
Rose  Garland  plans  to  motor  to  California 
this  winter  via  Texas  and  Mexico. 

Helen  Greene  has  returned  to  Antioch  Col- 
lege after  a  summer  in  Europe.  Other  '91ers 
abroad  were  Amy  Barbour,  Mary  Church- 
yard, Bertha  Keyes,  Rose  Garland,  Helen 
(Peirce)  Esselstyn,  Louise  (Phillips)  Hough- 
ton, Cornelia  Trowbridge,  and  Grace  Weston. 
Louise  (Phillips)  Houghton's  son  Augustus, 
who  was  married  in  June,  is  instructor  in 
chemistry  at  M.  I.  T.  Louise's  school  at 
Cooperstown  has  160  pupils  this  year  and  has 
entered  two  girls  with  advanced  credits  as 
sophomores  at  Mount  Holyoke  and  two  as 
juniors  at  Washington  Univ.,  St.  Louis. 

Carol  (Peck)  Boardman  has  a  second  grand- 
son, John,  son  of  William  Boardman. 
1892 
Class    secretary — Mrs.    Irving    H.    Upton 
(Katherine  Haven),  20  Park  View  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Eliza  Bridges  spent  the  summer  traveling 
in  northern  Michigan. 

Two  class  daughters,  Mary  Came  '28  and 
Catherine  Cole  '27,  were  married  recently. 

Ruth  (Cushman)  Anthony's  son  Cushman 
is  asst.  Boy  Scout  executive  of  the  Greater 
Providence  Council. 

Anna  Goodrich  now  spends  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  in  Winter  Park  (Fla.)  returning  to 
Lee  for  occasional  summer  visits. 

Eliza  Mitchell's  apple  ranch  in  the  beautiful 
orchard  district  of  Hood  River  (Ore.)  claims 
most  of  her  time. 

Blanche  Morse  and  Helen  (Nichols)  Smith 
ex-'92  motored  home  from  California  together 
in  the  spring,  stopping  in  Chicago  to  visit 
Clara  Gilbert.  Helen  spent  the  summer  at 
Eastern  Point,  Conn. 

A  new  villa  was  built  early  in  the  year  for 
Mary  Nixon's  school  in  Florence,  Italy. 
Address,  Villa  Falconieri,  Via  delle  Forbici, 
38. 

Elsie  (Pratt)  Jordan's  son  Edwin  has  just 
married  and  will  be  on  the  staff  of  the  Billings 
Hospital  of  the  Univ.  of  Chicago.  Her  older 
son,  Donaldson,  has  received  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  in  history  and  is  with  his  family  in 
London,  where  he  will  be  working  for  the  next 
year. 

Maria  Rogers  sailed  for  Europe  Oct.  17. 
She  will  be  in  Provence  first,  then  in  Rome  and 
Florence  for  the  winter  and  spring,  and  in 
Switzerland  and  England  for  the  summer. 

Elizabeth  Underwood  and  her  sister  Etta 
'00  spent  last  winter  in  Italy,  returning  in 
May.  Permanent  address  is  Wilmington, 
N.  Y.  A  big  black  bear  walked  through  her 
flower  beds  not  long  ago,  so  Elizabeth's  cor- 
ner of  the  Adirondacks  retains  traces  of  the 
wilderness. 

1893 
Class  secretary — Virginia    D.   Lyman,   157 
Lyman  PI.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
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Married. — Blanche  Leggett,  June  26,  to 
Archibald  H.  Lewis  of  La  Grange,  111.  They 
have  gone  on  a  trip  around  the  world  and 
expect  to  return  next  June. 

Other  News. — Ellen  (Bradbury)  Britting- 
ham  announces  the  birth  of  her  first  grand- 
child, Ellen  Brittingham  Kamps,  Sept.  17. 

Florence  (Jeffrey)  Carlile  reports  the  birth 
of  a  grandson,  John  Carlile  Kirkpatrick, 
Janet's  son. 

Virginia  Lyman  returned  the  middle  of 
October  after  a  delightful  four  months  abroad. 

Anne  (McConway)  McEldowney  reports 
that  she  has  four  grandchildren. 

Charlotte  (Stone)  MacDougall's  son-in-law, 
Mason  Sears  of  Dedham,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Mass.  Bay  Tercentenary,  Inc. 
1894 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Hussa 
(Cora  Warburton),  32  Clinton  Av.,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

Katharine  (Andrews)  Healy's  daughter 
Lois  '24  was  married  June  12  to  Robert 
Morrison  Atwater  at  Evanston,  111. 

Ophelia  Brown  recently  visited  nieces  in 
Washington  (D.  C.)  and  New  York.  Before 
returning  home  she  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
'94  luncheon  given  by  Bertha  (Watters) 
Tildsley  in  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y. 

Jeanne  (Lockwood)  Thompson  represented 
'94  at  the  Alumnae  Week-end  in  Northamp- 
ton this  autumn. 

Grace  (Smith)  Jones  reports  two  weddings 
in  her  family.  On  June  8  her  son  Walter 
married  Florence  Dull  of  La  Grange,  111.  On 
Sept.  13  Matt  Bushnell  Jones,  Jr.,  married 
Abbie  Louise  Spear  of  Brookline,  Mass. 

Cora  (Warburton)  Hussa's  son  Theodore  is 
represented  by  two  landscapes  in  the  annual 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  artists  of  northern 
New  Jersey  in  Montclair. 
Ex- 1894 

Clausine  (Mann)  MacNeille  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  N.  J.  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  at  Trenton  where  she 
reported  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
education.  Her  son  Holbrook,  who  returned 
this  summer  from  two  years'  study  as  Rhodes 
scholar  in  England,  is  now  doing  special  re- 
search work  for  the  Western  Electric  Co.  in 
Kearny,  N.  J.  He  plans  to  take  the  balance 
of  his  scholarship  training  next  year  in  Ger- 
many. 

1895 

Class  secretary — Carolyn  P.  Swett,  Hudson 
View  Gardens,  183d  St.  and  Pinehurst  Av., 
N.  Y.  C. 

1896 

Class  secretary — Frances  E.  Jones,  London 
Ter.,  435  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

The  Necrology  of  this  number  notes  the 
death  of  several  members  of  the  class,  news  of 
which  reached  your  secretary  only  last  June. 

Emily  (Betts)  Strayer  visited  Eva  (Hills) 
Eastman  this  summer,  going  over  plans  for 
Reunion. 

Laura  (Crane)  Burgess's  daughter  Valeria 
'33  was  on  the  Dean's  list  last  year. 

Maude  Curtiss  put  her  children  in  the  Ojai 
Valley  School  in  Ojai  (Calif.)  last  year  and 


spent  the  winter  in  Los  Angeles.  This  year 
she  expects  to  keep  house  in  Ojai  and  have 
the  children  with  her. 

Mary  Hawes  has  built  a  new  house  in  Fall 
River. 

Frances  Jones  spent  five  weeks  of  her  sum- 
mer vacation  on  the  sea  and  three  on  land. 
Recommended  for  tired  schoolma'ams. 

Edith  (Leeds)  Bannon  writes  that  she  is  a 
trustee  of  the  County  Children's  Home,  on  the 
board  of  the  county  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  on  the  executive  board  of  the  Woman's 
City  Club. 

Florence  (Stewart)  Anderson  says  that  she 
has  become  interested  in  religious  education, 
and  the  more  interested  she  becomes  the  more 
radical  she  grows! 

Miriam  Webb  spent  part  of  her  summer  at 
the  School  of  Modern  Languages,  Middlebury, 
Vt. 

Caroline  Wing  with  her  mother  and  sister 
have  taken  a  villa  for  the  winter  at  Mentone, 
France.  Clara  (Burnham)  Platner  will  be 
with  them. 

1897 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  George  W.  Woodbury 
(Harriet  Patch),  28  Eastern  Point  Rd.,  East 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Helen  Atwater  went  to  Denver  in  June  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Ass'n. 

Mary  (Barrows)  Irwin's  daughter  Eleanor 
is  teaching  English  in  the  Los  Angeles  Belve- 
dere Junior  High  School;  Charlotte  is  finishing 
her  work  for  a  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  A.B.  by 
correspondence;  Agnes  entered  the  Univ.  of 
California  this  fall;  John  is  a  junior  in  the 
engineering  dept.  of  the  university;  and  Rich- 
ard expects  to  enter  in  January. 

Lucy  Blake  has  a  grandniece  at  Smith  in 
the  freshman  class. 

Helen  (Boss)  Cummings  and  her  daughter 
Carolyn  returned  Aug.  10  after  a  year's  trip 
around  the  world. 

Helen  (Brown)  Coit  has  been  appointed 
educational  secretary  of  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Societies  of  her  county. 

Ada  Comstock  and  Elizabeth  (Cole)  Flem- 
ing and  her  husband  went  to  Mexico  this 
summer  as  members  of  a  group  organized  by 
the  Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  with 
Latin  America. 

Katharine  Crane  spent  the  summer  at  Bay 
View,  Mich.  This  October  she  expected  to 
become  editor  of  the  Young  Crusader,  a 
W.  C.  T.  U.  paper  for  children,  at  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  headquarters  in  Evanston,  111. 

Martha  Cutler  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Spain 
and  several  weeks  motoring  through  Italy 
and  Switzerland  last  summer. 

Edith  Dunton  had  a  book  published  last 
year  entitled  "K.  Blake's  Way."  This  year 
"Biddy  and  Buddy's  Holiday"  will  be  pub- 
lished, a  collection  of  short  stories  for  children 
from  six  to  ten  years  old. 

Grace  (Dustan)  Rawson's  son  David,  who 
graduated  in  June  from  the  Univ.  of  Michigan 
Law  School,  is  in  the  law  office  of  Simpson, 
Thacher  &  Bartlett  in  New  York. 

Albertine  (Flershem)  Valentine's  son  John 
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was  married  July  10  in  Boston  to  Jean  Purcell. 

As  a  result  of  the  visits  to  Newfoundland 
and  Maine  of  Lucia  Gilbert,  field  worker  of 
the  American  Humane  Education  Society, 
i  \  ( Governor  Baxter  of  Maine  has  given  a 
number  of  concrete  dog  kennels  to  the  Grenfell 
Mission  at  St.  Anthony,  Newfoundland. 
Lucia  is  now  at  home  in  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Josephine  Hallock  returned  July  25  after 
over  a  year's  travel  abroad. 

Mabel  (Hersom)  Jones  spent  six  weeks  at 
the  Summer  School  of  Italian  Studies  at  Smith. 
Her  son  Rufus  entered  the  Harvard  School  of 
Business  Administration  this  fall.  Mabel's 
winter  address  is  20  Prescott  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mary  Hough  had  a  poem  in  the  April 
Watchman  Examiner.  She  is  registrar  of  the 
academic  dept.  in  the  Evangel  Univ.,  Jersey 
City. 

Ruth  (Jenkins)  Jenkins  has  been  at  summer 
school  in  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  working  upon 
a  thesis  for  her  M.A.  in  journalism.  Motor 
trips  have  taken  her  from  the  Canadian  border 
to  Alabama. 

Jessie  Judd  returned  in  August  from  five 
months  of  travel  in  the  United  States.  She 
visited  four  national  parks,  motored  5000 
miles  to  California,  traveled  south  to  Texas 
and  north  to  Alaska. 

Eileen,  daughter  of  Grace  (Kelley)  Tenney, 
was  married  Sept.  30  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  to  Ensign  Allan  Gaden,  U.  S.  N., 
of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Bertha  (Kirkland)  Dakin  taught  French 
during  the  summer  at  Sea  Pines  School  of 
Personality  on  Cape  Cod. 

Ada  (Knowlton)  Chew  and  her  husband 
spent  part  of  the  summer  in  France  and 
England,  then  went  to  a  ranch  in  Wyoming 
for  a  few  weeks.  She  attended  the  Women's 
Overseas  Service  League  Convention  in  Paris. 

Alice  (Lord)  Parsons  attended  the  Pan 
Pacific  Women's  Conference  at  Honolulu  in 
August  as  representative  of  the  Nat.  League 
of  Women  Voters.  Her  daughter  Leonora  is 
to  enter  The  Shipley  School,  Bryn  Mawr;  and 
Patricia,  the  youngest,  The  Spence  School  in 
New  York  City.  Alice,  Smith  '28,  will  be 
with  her  mother  this  winter. 

Grace  (Lyon)  Rickert's  daughter  Louise 
returned  to  the  Univ.  of  Oregon  this  fall  for 
her  senior  year.  Grace  took  the  trip  west  with 
her. 

Grace  (Mathews)  Philbrick's  daughter 
Frances  entered  Smith  this  fall;  her  son 
Herbert  entered  Northwestern  Univ.  School 
of  Engineering. 

Jessie,  Smith  '25,  daughter  of  Lola  (Maver- 
ick) Lloyd,  was  married  June  14  to  Harvey 
O'Connor.     Lola's  mother  died   last  spring. 

At  a  meeting  at  Alice  (Maynard)  Madeira's 
home  last  summer,  Alice  (Lord)  Parsons  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Naval  Confer- 
ence at  London. 

Anne  (McWilliams)  Gans's  daughter  Alice 
entered  Scripps  College  at  Pomona  (Calif.) 
in  September.  Anne  and  her  husband  will 
be  at  627  S.  Euclid  Av.,  Pasadena,  this  winter. 

Edith  (Montague)  White  and  her  husband 


motored    around    the    Gaspe    Peninsula    in 
August. 

Edith  Noble's  new  address  is  12  Cole  Ave., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Richard,  son  of  Harriet  (Patch)  Woodbury, 
was  married  Apr.  20  to  Mary  Keary  of  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

In  July  Clara  (Phillips)  Rogers  went  to 
Seattle  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America.  Her  daughter 
Caroline  is  engaged  to  Allen  Chickering  of 
Piedmont  (Calif.),  a  Harvard  law  student. 
Her  son  Thomas  is  a  junior  at  Harvard. 

Josephine  (Rice)  Tingley  and  her  daughter 
Mary  went  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Yosemite 
during  the  summer. 

Mary  (Shepard)  Clough's  son  Shepard's 
book,  "History  of  the  Flemish  Movement," 
was  published  in  June  and  he  is  now  gathering 
material  for  another  book.  Nathaniel  re- 
ceived his  M.A.  from  Columbia  in  June. 

Dr.  Alice  Tallant  has  been  reappointed  by 
the  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Society  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ma- 
ternal Welfare.  She  recently  spoke  over  the 
radio  on  a  medical  subject  and  her  speech 
was  published  later  in  the  Weekly  Roster  and 
Medical  Digest  of  the  society. 

Edith  (Taylor)  Kellogg  will  accompany  her 
husband,  who  is  to  spend  part  of  the  winter 
as  Harvard  Western  Exchange  Professor  at 
the  following  colleges:  Carleton  (Minn.),  Knox 
(111.),  Colorado  (Colo.).  Later  they  will  go 
to  California. 

Helen  Tredick  in  July  motored  in  the 
"Provinces."  She  especially  enjoyed  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Grace  (Wiard)  Young's  son  Everett  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  Law  School  in  June. 
Ex- 189  7 

Alice  Bell  and  her  sister  Mary  sailed  for 
Europe  June  28  on  the  Mauretania. 

Helen  (Kennard)  MacKenzie's  son  William 
entered  Yale  this  fall  from  The  Choate  School. 

Mary  (Lewis)  Leitch  has  recently  written 
the  prologue  and  epilogue  for  a  Vergilian 
pageant  for  William  and  Mary  College. 

Agnes  (Slade)  Smith  is  a  portrait  painter. 
Her  older  daughter,  Anne,  is  married  and  the 
younger,  Sally,  hopes  to  enter  Smith  in  1931. 
One  son  is  an  aviator,  the  other  is  working  in  a 
bank.  The  youngest  son  entered  college  this 
fall. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Gay  lord,  husband  of  Katherine 
(Willcox)  Gaylord,  died  Feb.  25. 
1898 

Class  secretary — Ethel  M.  Gower,  29 
Mather  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Cellissa  (Brown)  Norcross's  son  Arnold 
graduated  from  Yale  in  June.  He  is  now 
attending  the  Babson  Institute. 

Josephine  (Clark)  Ward's  address  is  150 
Otis  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Frances  (Comstock)  Morton  is  president 
of  the  Baltimore  Smith  Club. 

Georgia  (Coyle)  Hall's  daughter  Virginia 
was  married  to  Paul  Davis  Webb  on  Sept.  20. 

Catherine  (Farwell)  Hyde  moved  east 
again  last  spring.  Address,  114  E.  188th  St., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  C.     She  writes:   "Our  church 
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is  the  Cresten  Av.  Baptist  Church.  Caroline 
lives  out  at  Bridgehampton,  Long  Island, 
where  her  husband  is  practicing  medicine, 
and  they  have  a  daughter,  so  I  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  grandmothers.  Arvilla  is  a  sopho- 
more at  Elmira." 

Mary  (Potter)  Elder's  son  Thomas  was 
married  in  June  to  Madeline  Grimley  of  New 
Haven.  They  both  have  degrees  from  the 
Yale  Art  School. 

Alice  (Ricker)  Keach  spent  the  summer  in 
the  East  with  her  family  and  visited  Florence 
(Lillie)  Wheeler. 

Vera  (Scott)  Cushman  has  recently  started 
on  a  trip  around  the  world. 

Elisabeth  Thacher  is  temporary  Alumnae 
Fund  chairman  for  '98  during  Henrietta's 
absence  abroad. 

Harriet  (Williams)  DeRose's  son  Charles 
graduated  from  the  Univ.  of  Vermont  in  June. 

Ethel  Woodberry  had  a  fine  summer  in 
Europe  going  over  on  the  steamer  with  Hen- 
rietta (Seelye)  Gray. 

Ex-1898 

Grace  Kellam's  address  is  9  Burns  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

1899 

Class  secretary — Miriam  Drury,  334  Frank- 
lin St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Mary  Bell  and  her  sister  spent  two  months 
in  Europe  this  summer  with  the  Bureau  of 
University  Travel. 

George  Burdett  Ford,  husband  of  Harriet 
Bliss,  died  suddenly  Aug.  13  of  complications 
following  an  operation.  Harriet's  address  for 
the  winter  will  continue  to  be  Hotel  New 
Weston,  34  E.  50th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Virginia  (Frame)  Church  has  a  caravan 
and  has  been  "vagabonding  with  puppets" 
to  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  program  includes  "The 
Pirates  of  Penzance,"  a  "Hollywood  Harli- 
quinade  introducing  Clara  Bow,  John  Gil- 
bert, and  Greta  Garbo,"  and  "The  King's 
Breakfast." 

Alice  (Hill)  Latta  and  her  husband  spent 
the  summer  in  Europe. 

Jane  (Hills)  Beardsley's  son  John  was  mar- 
ried June  26  to  Elizabeth  Hale  of  La  Grange, 
111.  John  was  Yale  '27,  and  Elizabeth  was 
Wells  '29  and  assisted  last  year  in  the  Chemis- 
try Dept.  at  Smith. 

Harriet  (Lane)  Gibbs  was  in  June  the  lead- 
ing woman  in  the  field  for  the  Mass.  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  Her  daughter  Harriet  is 
a  junior  in  France  this  year. 

Ruth  (Phelps)  Morand  and  her  husband 
have  written  a  novel,  "Sybil,"  which  has  been 
chosen  for  the  Selections  Sequana  (the  French 
Book  of  the  Month  Club).  Its  American 
center  of  distribution  is  the  French  Inst., 
N.  Y.  C,  which,  Ruth  says,  is  the  most 
convenient  method  of  obtaining  the  best  cur- 
rent French  books,  selected  by  a  committee 
which  represents  the  very  best  in  contempo- 
rary French  literature  and  thought.  The 
Morands  write  under  the  name  "  Phelps 
Morane."  They  live  in  their  Paris  apartment 
spring  and  fall,  spending  winters  in  Provence 
and  summers  in  the  Pyrenees.     Last  Christ- 


mas they  were  in  Minneapolis  and  Ruth  was 
recalled  there  later  by  the  illness  of  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Phelps  died  May  10. 
1900 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Sutton 
(Frances  Howe),  Westover  Rd.,  Litchfield, 
Conn. 

Married. — Sara  Maude  Brown  to  Wilbur 
Jerome  Rockwood,  June  30,  at  Hudson,  Mass. 
Address,   17  Hampshire  St.,  Everett,  Mass. 

Other  News. — Florence  (Brooks)  Cobb 
and  her  husband  sailed,  in  August,  for  Kyoto, 
Japan,  where  they  will  continue  their  many- 
years  of  service  under  the  American  Branch 
for  Foreign  Missions  in  Doshisha  University. 

Frances  (Cox)  Tarr's  mother  died  recently 
at  Frances's  home  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Gertrude  (Henry)  Meade's  daughter  Ruth 
received  her  M.A.  degree  from  Columbia 
Univ.  last  June  and  will  do  nursery  school 
teaching  in  California  this  winter. 

Clara  (Heywood)  Scott's  daughter  Helen 
was  married  Sept.  13  to  George  Mahy  Jr., 
Dean  of  Weatherspoon  College,  Buckhorn, 
Ky.  Helen  was  born  in  China,  but  came  to 
this  country  four  years  ago  and  attended  Wil- 
son College,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  where  she 
graduated  last  June.  Mr.  Mahy  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania.  Two  others 
of  Clara's  daughters  were  among  the  bridal 
attendants. 

Frances  (Howe)  Sutton's  daughter  Mrs. 
H.  Wilie  of  Clarksdale  (Miss.)  has  a  daughter 
born  Sept.  20. 

Aloysia  (Hoye)  Davis  returned  early  in 
August  from  a  delightful  trip  around  the 
world. 

Harriet  (Huffman)  Miller  spent  the  summer 
in  France  with  her  children. 

Sylvia  (Hyde)  Eynard's  daughter  Suzanne 
sailed  for  France  in  June  after  having  spent 
last  winter  in  New  York  studying.  It  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  Sylvia's  friends  in  New 
York  to  meet  and  know  her  daughter  and  the 
daughter  seemed  most  appreciative  of  the 
opportunity  to  meet  her  mother's  classmates. 

Clara  Loomis  and  Florence  (Brooks)  Cobb 
returned  to  Japan  Aug.  21.  Clara  had  been 
in  England  for  a  month  before  returning  to 
cross  the  United  States  for  her  steamer.  She 
goes  back  with  money  for  the  new  buildings 
which  are  so  much  needed  at  the  Doremus 
School  in  Yokohama  of  which  she  is  principal. 
One  gift  of  $75,000  arrived  just  before  she 
came  to  Reunion. 

Margaret  Lyman  and  Gertrude  Gladwin 
spent  six  weeks  exploring  the  Maine  coast, 
finding  many  friends  at  various  points. 
Among  them  were  Marion  (True)  Redfern, 
Mary  (Wilder)  Kent,  Irene  (Butler)  James, 
Florence  (Whitney)  Fosdick,  Marion  (Swasey) 
Huggins,  Mildred  (Morse)  Bartlett,  Rita 
Smith  '99,  Agnes  (Childs)  Hinckley  '01,  and 
Alice  Childs  '96.  They  also  spent  a  night 
at  Juniper  Lodge.  Gertrude  has  since  re- 
turned to  the  East  and  is  spending  some  time 
with  her  mother  at  Lake  Mohonk. 

Mary  (Walton)  Wilkinson's  son  has  been  in 
camp  all  summer  as  a  leader  and  returns  to 
Rollins  College  as  a  junior  this  fall. 
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Florence  (Whitney)  Fosdick's  husband,  Dr. 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  was  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Colgate  Univ.  last  June. 
1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Sanford  Stoddard 
(Hannah  Johnson),  499  Washington  Av., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Frances  (Buffington)  Bartter  has  been  east 
this  summer. 

Laura  Gere  was  sent  from  Syracuse  as  a 
delegate  to  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  convention  in 
Rochester  last  May. 

Mabel  (Hood)  Emerson  and  her  husband  as 
associate  principals  have  opened  The  Emerson 
School  for  Boys  in  Exeter  (N.  H.)  this  fall. 

Helen  (Howes)  Gleason's  eldest  of  four  sons, 
John  Howes,  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
June  and  is  continuing  his  study  of  history  in 
Balliol  College  at  Oxford,  Eng. 

Martha  Howey  has  been  east  this  summer 
making  a  round  of  visits  which  she  calls  her 
"culture  course."  Amy  Ferris's  home  at 
Marthas  Vineyard  was  one  of  these.  Martha 
has  gone  back  to  The  Katharine  Branson 
School  in  Ross,  Calif.,  where  she  teaches 
English  and  art. 

Mary  (Hunter)  Oliver  is  going  to  La  Jolla 
this  fall  to  spend  her  fourth  winter  in  Califor- 
nia. Her  older  daughter,  Maryanna,  is 
attending  The  Bishop's  School  there  in  prepa- 
ration for  college,  and  Evelyn,  the  10-year-old, 
will  continue  in  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School, 
a  progressive  school  in  San  Diego.  Mary 
says:  "We  expect  to  keep  house  at  La  Jolla 
and  shall  hope  to  see  some  Smith  people. 
Our  vacations  last  year  were  divided  between 
Honolulu  and  the  remote  vastnesses  of 
northern  Arizona,  riding  horseback  into  the 
canyons,  where  once  lived  the  cliff  dwellers, 
throughout  the  Navajo  country — inspiring, 
interesting  and  thrilling — 150  miles  from  any 
town." 

Alice  and  Louise  Kimball  lost  their  brother 
Cleaveland  in  July  from  a  heart  attack.  The 
twins  are  working  in  their  own  cooperative 
factory,  making  flat  crepe  known  to  the  trade 
as  "Fong  Shun  On." 

Jessamine  (Kimball)  Draper's  son  Richard 
graduated  from  Union  College  in  June. 

Christine  (MacLeod)  Chace's  daughter 
Christine  was  one  of  the  three  graduating 
granddaughters  to  whom  1901  sent  flowers  in 
June.  The  others  were  Helen  (Harsha) 
Sherman's  Elizabeth  and  Mariana  (Higbie) 
Barker's  Mary. 

Helen  (Shoemaker)  Elmer's  oldest  son, 
Lewis  Jr.,  was  elected  president  of  Student 
Council  at  Cornell  this  year.  He  is  captain 
of  the  track  team  and  was  sent  to  England 
this  summer  to  run  in  a  meet  with  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Cornell,  and  Princeton. 

Last  April  Marian  (Sutton)  Berry  joined 
forces  with  a  most  interesting  "Experiment  in 
Industrial  Democracy."  She  did  this  by  tak- 
ing a  secretarial  position  with  the  publicity 
director  of  the  Columbia  Conserve  Company 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  who  has  his  head- 
quarters in  Hollywood.  The  Company  owns 
a  cannery  that  makes  the  "best  soups  that 
conscience,  skill,  and  care  can  manufacture." 


Three  brothers,  Norman,  Hutchins,  and  Wil- 
liam Hapgood,  came  into  their  inheritance  of 
this  cannery  in  1915,  and  after  much  delibera- 
tion decided  to  make  of  it  an  experiment  in 
industrial  democracy.  This  June  the  workers 
have  come  into  legal  control  of  50  per  cent  of 
the  common  stock.  They  have  a  "Workers' 
Council"  which  sets  its  own  rates  of  pay  and 
hours  of  labor,  and  which,  if  it  is  so  minded, 
could  depose  even  the  general  manager  him- 
self! The  salaries  and  wages  are  based  on 
"special  needs"  of  the  workers.  These 
points  are  all  taken  up  in  the  workers'  council 
and  decided  upon  there  by  the  workers  them- 
selves. There  are  52  pay  checks  a  year, 
whether  business  is  good  or  bad;  three  weeks 
vacation  with  pay;  medical,  dental  and  op- 
tical care;  old  age  pensions.  The  workers 
also,  of  course,  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
business.  Up  to  date  this  company  has  been 
most  successful,  in  spite  of  dire  predictions  to 
the  contrary  by  more  conservative  manu- 
facturers. 

1902 

Class  secretary^— Mrs.  Henry  Burr  (Ursula 
Minor),  5515  High  Dr.,  Kansas  City,   Mo. 

Mary  (Bancroft)  Phinney  had  the  junior 
college  dept.  at  The  Knox  School  as  her  es- 
pecial care  last  year,  and  her  success  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  two  of  her  girls  were  able  to 
enter  the  junior  class  at  Washington  Univ., 
St.  Louis,  and  two  were  admitted  to  the 
sophomore  class  at  Mount  Holyoke. 

May  (Barta)  Birdseye  sent  her  son  to 
camp  and  her  daughter  to  Europe  and  had  a 
vacation  in  Nova  Scotia  with  her  husband. 
Msy's  daughter  has  announced  her  engage- 
ment. 

Ethel  (Bliss)  Woodworth  was  in  charge  of 
14  Girl  Scouts  on  a  trip  to  Washington  (D.  C.) 
this  spring. 

Emma  (Bonfoey)  Ashe  is  having  a  year's 
vacation  in  Europe.  She  and  her  husband 
and  a  cocker  puppy  are  touring  in  the  family 
Jordan.     They  were  in  Roumania  in  August. 

Adelaide  (Burke)  Jameson  went  abroad  this 
summer  with  her  daughter  Lois,  a  Smith 
sophomore,  and  another  girl  who  is  a  junior. 

Annie  (Cranska)  Hill's  daughter  Ruth,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Smith  College  String 
Quartet  last  year,  graduated  in  June  with  de- 
partmental honors  and  after  the  Summer 
School  of  Music  sailed  to  join  the  Fays  in 
Germany. 

Winifred  (Dewing)  Wallace  was  in  Cannes, 
France,  during  August. 

Alice  (Egbert)  Howell's  daughter  Beatrice, 
who  graduated  cum  laude  in  June,  will  spend 
the  winter  in  Paris  continuing  her  work  in  his- 
tory and  theory  of  music.  Her  daughter 
Margaret's  husband,  Hassler  Whitney,  is 
instructor  in  mathematics  at  Harvard.  John 
is  returning  enthusiastically  for  his  second 
year  at  the  Experimental  College  at  the  Univ. 
of  Wisconsin. 

Marjorie  (Elder)  Stevenson  spent  the  last 
part  of  the  summer  at  Squirrel  Island,  Me. 

Ruth  French  represented  the  Alumnae 
Assn.  at  the  celebration  of  the  50th  Jubilee  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  of  Wellesley  Col- 
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lege  in  June,  and  was  delightfully  entertained. 
Bertha  (Holden)  Olney's  daughter  Mar- 
garet, Smith  '28,  was  married  Aug.  23  to  Ed- 
ward Alan  Larter,  owner  of  the  Wannalancit 
Textile  Co.  of  Lowell,  Mass.  Edna,  a  senior 
at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Training  School, 
was  her  maid  of  honor,  and  Richard,  a  sopho- 
more at  Lehigh,  one  of  the  groomsmen. 

Katharine  Holmes  took  a  motor  trip 
through  Nova  Scotia  in  June,  leaving  Grace 
(Watkinson)  Marchand  to  guard  the  farm. 
Elizabeth  (Leavitt)  Ferris's  daughter  Mary 
was  married  Apr.  22  to  Douglas  Francis  La 
Fointe.  They  will  live  in  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 
Maude  (Mellen)  Nelson's  daughter  Alice  is 
in  the  photographic  dept.  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York.  The  younger  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  graduated  from  Vassar  in  June 
with  highest  honors. 

Ursula  (Minor)  Burr's  son  Henry  Jr.  en- 
tered Kenyon  College,  Gambier  (O.),  this  fall. 
Helen  (Pease)  Wightman's  daughter  Har- 
riet is  entering  Mount  Vernon  Seminary. 

Eastern  papers  recently  gave  much  space 
to  Henry  T.  Ferriss,  husband  of  Edith  (Piatt) 
Ferriss  and  brother  of  Margery  (Ferriss) 
Semple,  on  the  occasion  of  his  nomination — 
equivalent  to  election — for  the  presidency  of 
the  Investment  Bankers  Assn.  of  America. 
This  honor  comes  as  a  recognition  of  the 
valuable  services  rendered  to  this  Assn.  by 
Mr.  Ferriss  on  various  committees,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  its  governing  board,  and  as  its  vice- 
president.     See  page  36. 

Gertrude  Tubby  went  back  to  school  this 
summer,  taking  courses  in  psychology  and 
mental  hygiene  at  the  N.  J.  State  College  for 
Teachers. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  Jessie  (Wadsworth) 
Burns  started  activities  in  the  scattered  girls' 
clubs  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Now,  under  her 
masterly  guidance,  they  have  been  welded 
into  a  real  Y.  W.  C.  A.  with  a  membership  of 
1500,  and  have  purchased  a  piece  of  property 
which  will  be  the  site  of  their  permanent 
building. 

Margaret  (Welles)  Pierson  revisited  college 
"for  the  first  time  in  years  and  years"  during 
Commencement,  but  could  stay  only  a  day 
because  of  the  graduation  of  her  second  boy, 
Charles,  from  The  Lawrenceville  School. 
Charles  entered  Yale  this  fall  and  Newton  is  a 
sophomore  at  Hamilton. 

Ex-1902 
Eliza  (Atwood)  Thompson's  eldest  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  was  married  July  30  to  William 
Bradlee  Snow  and  will  live  in  Boston.     Eliza's 
address  is  Farmington,  Conn. 

On  Aug.  30,  Elizabeth  (Fish)  Campbell's 
grandson,  John  Pierce  Campbell,  was  born. 
He  is  the  son  of  Mary  (Pierce)  Campbell, 
Smith  '28. 

Ruth  (Haydn)  Hitchings  spent  part  of  the 
summer  in  New  York  gathering  material  for 
her  column  in  the  Cleveland  Bystander.  Ruth's 
daughter  Elisabeth  illustrated  the  sketches. 
Alice  (Judson)  Laing's  mother  died  Sept.  12. 
Elizabeth  (Hasbrouck)  Nutt  entertained 
Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  for  a  day  in  Cleveland 
at  the  time  of  the  American  Bankers  Assn. 


convention,  which  was  addressed  by  President 
Hoover.  Mr.  Nutt  is  chairman  of  the  Union 
Trust  Co. 

1903 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Kempton 
(KJara  Frank),  832  High  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
Under  the  patronage  of  a  number  of  society 
women  of  Washington  and  Bar  Harbor, 
Caroline  Bean  had  an  exhibition  of  portrait 
drawings  at  the  Jesup  Memorial  Library  in 
Bar  Harbor  last  summer. 

Alice  (Bookwalter)  Ward  with  her  husband 
and  younger  son,  Arthur  Jr.,  left  Ceylon  the 
latter  part  of  March  to  spend  Mr.  Ward's 
furlough  in  America.  Their  oldest  son,  Lewis, 
graduated  from  Yale  in  June  and  by  a  happy 
coincidence  Alice  and  family  sat  at  the  gradu- 
ation exercises  next  to  Susan  (Kennedy  )Tully's 
family  as  Susan's  older  son,  Francis,  was  also 
receiving  a  degree.  The  Wards  had  an  inter- 
esting journey  back  to  this  country.  After 
landing  at  Genoa  they  visited  Rome,  Flor- 
ence, Milan,  Paris,  and  London,  then  sailed 
from  Queenstown.  They  have  been  spending 
the  summer  in  various  parts  of  New  England. 
Before  returning  to  Ceylon  Mr.  Ward  ex- 
pects to  study  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 
and  Teachers  College.  Young  Arthur  will 
remain  here  to  complete  his  college  prepara- 
tion when  his  parents  return  to  Ceylon. 

Edith  Everett  returned  in  September  from 
an  automobile  trip  through  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. 

Elizabeth  (Stiles)  Land's  husband,  Cap- 
tain Emery  Land,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  war  plans  division  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Operations. 

Marion  McClench  was  honored  in  Septem- 
ber by  a  dinner  given  for  her  at  the  Para- 
mount Hotel  in  New  York  by  members  of  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  of 
New  York  and  neighboring  cities.  Marion 
has  traveled  over  33,000  miles  (1000  miles  by 
air)  this  year  visiting  clubs  in  her  capacity  as 
president. 

Margaret  McCutcheon's  father  died  at 
Lake  Placid,  July  27. 

Marie  Oiler  had  the  misfortune  last  winter 
of  being  burned  out  of  her  apartment.  She 
escaped  with  her  two  sisters  over  the  roofs  of 
neighboring  houses. 

Mabel  Wilson  sailed  for  Europe  unexpect- 
edly in  April  and  returned  the  first  of  July. 
Nine  daughters  of  1903  have  been  admitted 
to  Smith  this  fall.     See  page  51. 

Several  1903  daughters  have  distinguished 
themselves  recently  at  college.  Katherine 
Park  '31,  daughter  of  Gertrude  Beecher,  is 
senior  president;  Betsey  Knapp  '32,  daughter 
of  Harriet  Collins,  is  Judicial  Board  class  repre- 
sentative; Laurence  Stapleton  '32,  daughter  of 
Frances  Purtill,  is  Student  Government  class 
representative;  and  Eleanor  Hayden  '34, 
daughter  of  Elizabeth  Strong,  is  one  of  two 
students  to  win  the  New  Plan  freshman  en- 
trance prize. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Wilfrid  H.  Sherrill 
(Emma  Sterling),  275  State  St.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

Mislaid. — The  secretary  would  appreciate 
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information  about  Elsie  (King)  Marini  whose 
mail  is  returned  from  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  Garrison,  21  Griggs 
Ter.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mabel  Barkley  and  Florence  Nesmith  have 
spent  another  summer  abroad  collecting 
treasures  for  Florence's  foreign  antiques 
shops.  A  letter  from  Trieste  in  August  says: 
"We  are  on  a  regular  spree!  We  have  had 
such  a  fascinating  time  in  Greece  and  the 
islands.  We  have  been  up  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  stopping  at  Corfu,  Durazzo,  Cattaro, 
and  a  few  days  at  Ragusa  for  buying.  We 
got  some  lovely  brocade  400  years  old  from 
the  cathedral  there  which  was  destroyed  in  an 
earthquake  about  1500." 

Heloise  Brainerd's  sister  Jessie,  Smith  '02, 
died  June  24.  Heloise  has  moved  from 
Garfield  St.,  where  they  made  their  home  for 
many  years,  to  2934  Macomb  St.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Anne  Chapin  after  a  summer  at  Bailey 
Island  (Me.)  has  taken  an  apartment  at  315 
E.  68th  St.,  N.  Y.  C,  around  the  corner  from 
Florence  Patterson. 

Marion  Clapp  is  presenting  this  season, 
"Songs  and  Poetry  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  during  the  Three  Centuries."  "After 
reviewing  the  psalmody  and  pious  writings  of 
our  ancestors,  she  leads  up  to  the  '  Renaissance 
of  Literature  in  New  Ev gland,'  quoting  from 
America's  greatest  poets  and  authors.  This 
she  follows  with  a  charming  program  of  songs 
chosen  from  the  long  line  of  distinguished  na- 
tive musicians." 

See  "We  See  by  the  Papers"  for  news  of 
Anne  Gilligan. 

Elizabeth  Kemlo,  after  some  weeks  at 
Internat.  House  in  New  York,  sailed  in  Sep- 
tember for  a  winter  abroad.  Address,  11  rue 
Scribe,  Paris,  France. 

Marie  Ketcham  is  working  in  the  Census 
Bureau  at  Washington. 

Helen  Marble  is  spending  this  year  in 
Worcester  with  her  sister  Anna,  Smith  '06. 
Their  mother  died  in  the  summer. 

Margaret  (Mendell)  du  Bois  spent  last 
winter  in  Santa  Barbara  where  her  daughters 
were  at  school. 

Christine  (Seward)  Cornish  says:  "In 
April  my  husband  and  I  bought  a  new  house 
on  the  slope  of  the  Orange  Mountain  over- 
looking New  York  City  and  Staten  Island. 
.  .  .  We  have  our  500-acre  farm  over  the 
mountains  10  miles  away.  On  a  trip  to 
Maine  in  July  we  visited  Northampton  to 
show  my  daughter  her  future  Alma  Mater." 
(Marjorie  Seward,  born  Nov.  14,  1920,  has 
only  now  entered  our  records.) 

Edith  (Vaille)  Weeks's  daughter  Eleanor, 
Smith  '31,  is  engaged  to  William  Driver  Jr.,  of 
Milton,  Mass. 

Ex- 1904 
Sallie  Tannahill  wrote  in  July:  "I'm  up  to 
my  ears  in  summer  school.  I  am  revising 
my  book  and  writing  another,  keeping  house 
in  the  city,  and  week-ends  in  the  country  with 
parties  of  12." 


1905 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Clark  Hill  (Katharine 
Clark),  Palenville,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Blodgett  sailed  Aug.  29  on  the  Cam- 
eronia  for  several  weeks  in  England  and  Paris. 
Her  newest  book  was  published  Sept.  11, 
a   second   novel.     See   Current  Publications. 

Ella  (Burnham)  May's  sophomore  daughter 
this  summer  was  asst.  counselor  in  jewelry  at 
Camp  Marbury  (Prof.  Sleeper's  camp), 
Vergennes,  Vt. 

Eleanor  (Brown)  Whitney  had  a  summer  in 
Europe  and  saw  Dagmar  (Megie)  Ross  and 
her  husband  in  London.  Eleanor's  daughter 
is  in  Smith  and  her  son  in  Brown. 

Edna  (Capen)  Lapham's  husband  and  son 
were  seen  by  Ella  (Burnham)  May  playing  a 
splendid  game  of  polo  at  the  Rye  Club  this 
summer. 

Charlotte  (Chase)  Fairley  spent  several 
weeks  in  the  spring  abroad  with  Muriel 
Haynes  '04. 

Elizabeth  (Creevey)  Hamm,  after  landing 
in  July  from  a  year's  sojourn  in  Europe,  in 
August  sailed  back  for  three  weeks'  golfing  in 
Scotland.     She  expected  to  return  in  October. 

Edna  (Day)  Blakeslee's  husband,  Dr. 
George  Blakeslee,  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  L.H.D.  from  Williams  College  in  June. 

Ella  Emerson's  mother  died  Aug.  30  in 
Winchester  (Mass.)  at  the  home  where  she 
and  Ella  lived  together;  she  was  in  her  86th 
year. 

Mary  (Hastings)  Bradley  and  daughter 
Alice  spent  the  summer  in  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land, and  at  Lost  Lodge,  Florence,  Wis. 

Ruth  (Johnson)  Campion's  son,  Thomas, 
goes  to  Andover  this  year,  preparing  for  Yale. 

Nancy  (Lincoln)  Newell  studied  this  sum- 
mer at  the  Harvard  Summer  School. 

Helen  Rogers's  mother  died  June  29,  fol- 
lowing an  operation  for  appendicitis  in  May, 
just  a  week  after  Helen's  return  from  Bermuda. 
Helen's  father  died  five  years  ago  and  Helen 
and  her  mother  have  been  constant  and  close 
companions. 

Susea  (Tower)  Leete  expected  to  move  in 
October  to  New  Haven,  her  husband's  dept.  in 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
R.  R.  Co.  having  been  combined  with  an- 
other in  that  city.  William  expected  to  enter 
M.  I.  T.  this  fall. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Herman  C.  Pitts 
(Lucy  Macdonald),  65  E.  Orchard  Av., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Ex-1905 

Lieber  (Percy)  Duffett  and  her  family  were 
at  Marblehead  Neck  for  the  summer,  cruising 
about  a  great  deal  in  their  boat.     New  ad- 
dress, 70  Upland  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Eben  Atwood  (Edith 
Moore),  Hobby  Farm,  Wayzata,  Minn. 

Helena  Alford  and  Emeline  (Cook)  Merrill 
motored  to  Northampton  in  June.  Emeline 
went  on  to  Hanover  where  her  son  attends 
Dartmouth. 

Jessie  (Barclay)  Motten  and  her  husband 
had  the  interesting  experience  this  summer  of 
starting  a  boys'  camp  on  an  old  farm  in  the 
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Litchfield  hills  in  western  Connecticut.  New 
address,  30  Center  St.,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Gertrude  (Cooper)  Dean's  son  entered  the 
Berkshire  School  at  Sheffield  (Mass.)  this 
fall,  and  her  daughter  graduated  from  Abbot 
Academy  in  June. 

Louise  (Day)  Duffy  has  a  fifth  child  not 
recorded:  Virginia,  aged  two.  Louise  at- 
tended the  Conn.  Democratic  Convention  this 
fall. 

Rosamond  (Denison)  McLean's  daughter 
Agnes  is  in  France  for  her  junior  year,  and 
another  daughter  expects  to  enter  Smith  next 
fall. 

Ruth  (Flather)  MacBriar  motored  east  with 
Patty  this  fall,  and  visited  Northampton  and 
Nashua,  N.  H.  New  address,  312  N.  Main 
St.,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Ethel  (Gleason)  McGeorge  is  on  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Com- 
mittee in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Harrison  is  secretary  of  the  Nat. 
League  of  Women  Voters  for  the  fourth  region 
and  assisted  with  organization  work  in  Minne- 
sota. 

Agnes  (McCord)  Brindley  returned  to 
Northampton  for  the  first  time  since  June 
1906  in  September  when  her  daughter  entered 
Smith.  The  oldest  boy  is  a  third-year  man 
at  West  Point. 

Carrie  (McKay)  Crema  "  spent  July  chasing 
Japanese  beetles  and  emptying  traps." 

Myra  Mitchell  visited  Nettie  Baumann  at 
Lake  Delavan  (Wis.)  in  September.  At  the 
Chicago  Woman's  Club  a  Smith  gathering 
was  rounded  up  for  her  by  Catharine  Mitchell. 
Myra  visited  in  Virginia  later. 

Florence  Root  spent  last  summer  at  Har- 
vard. 

See  Current  Publications  for  news  of  Nellie 
Sergent. 

Louise  (Sears)  Phillips's  son  Wendell  is  a 
junior  at  Amherst.  She  has  a  fifth  child, 
George,  four  years  old.  Louise  is  active  in  the 
A.  A.  U.  W.  and  P.  T.  A. 

Louise  (Thornton)  McDougall's  daughter 
entered  Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
this  fall. 

Anna  (Wilson)  Dickinson's  son  William 
has  entered  Yale  from  the  Berkshire  School  at 
Sheffield,  Mass. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  S.  T.  McCall 
(Charlotte  Gardner),  151  Meadow  Lane, 
Winnetka,  111. 

Amy  Maher,  2062  Robinwood  Av.,  Toledo, 
O. 

Mrs.  Herman  A.  Spoehr  (Florence  Mann), 
531  Manor  Lane,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Frances  Pol,  The  Murray,  66  Park  Av., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Mislaid.— Bertha  Atkins,  1502  N.  Gratz 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Frink  (Grace  Bookwalter), 
Fairview,  Kan. 

Clara  Hallock,  259  S.  Cherry  St.,  Gales- 
burg,  111. 

Claire  Louise  Kennedy,  361  Commonwealth 
Av.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Harlan  Bailey  (Lulu  Merrick),  716 
Washburn  St.,  Corona,  Calif. 


Mrs.  Gilbert  Howard   (Marie  Murkland), 
143  W.  Fourth  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Ex- 1906 

Ruth  (Durand)  Lewis's  daughter  Sarah 
married  William  E.  Betts  Sept.  6  at  Colbrook, 
Conn. 

Helen  (Hoover)  Secrest  is  active  in  the 
A.  A.  U.  W.  in  Cleveland.  Her  husband  is  an 
authority  on  forestry. 

Grace  Treat  has  been  executive  secretary  of 
the  Women's  City  Club  of  Cleveland  since 
1924,  having  general  supervision  of  the  club- 
house and  all  activities.  The  club  has  6000 
members. 

New  Address. — Mrs.   Edgar  Akin   (Irma 
Gait),  814  E.  Locust  St.,  Davenport,  la. 
1907 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  L.  Goodwin 
(Dorothy  Davis),  10  Woodside  Circle,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  Secretary  pro  tern. — Mrs.  G. 
Houston  Burr  (Muriel  Robinson),  16  High- 
land Rd.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Fay  (Collins)  Holme  is  beginning  her 
second  year  at  the  Univ.  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia as  professor  of  merchandising  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Commerce.  Address,  University 
Park,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Elinor  (Daniels)  Washburn  and  her  family 
sailed  through  the  Panama  Canal  in  early 
August  for  a  month  in  California. 

Mary  (Goodman)  Carson's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth begins  her  third  year  at  Antioch  College, 
and  her  son  Samuel  enters  Dartmouth  this 
fall. 

Harriett  (Murphy)  Finucane's  daughter 
Cathleen  is  in  her  second  year  at  the  School  of 
Occupational  Therapy  in  Boston. 

Helen  (Reed)  Bartlett's  son  Joseph  is  a 
freshman  at  Amherst. 

Virginia  Smith  has  been  preparing  a  course 
on  American  folkways  to  be  given  in  the  ex- 
tension dept.  of  the  Univ.  of  Rochester.  She 
had  a  "one  man"  exhibition  of  her  paintings 
in  Rochester  this  spring. 

Dorothy  Denison,  daughter  of  Jeannette 
(Welch)  Cary,  was  married  to  Lawrence  All- 
man  Barr,  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Our  travelers  abroad  this  summer  have  in- 
cluded Dorothy  (Davis)  Goodwin  and  her  hus- 
band, Nathalie  Howe  and  her  mother,  and 
Lucy  (Pinkham)  Burnham  ex-'07  with  her 
family.  Olive  Tolman  sails  Dec.  1  for  a  trip 
around  the  world. 

Madeleine  Wilkinson,  Helen  (Treadwell) 
Wilkinson's  daughter,  and  Margaret  Blake, 
Margaret  (Coe)  Blake's  daughter,  are  in 
France  for  their  junior  year. 

Nineteen  Seven  has  eight  daughters  in  the 
Smith  freshman  class.     See  page  51. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Henry  G.  Cham- 
berlain (Margareth  Pitman),  985  Memorial 
Dr.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Willard  H.  Eaton  (Elsie  Sternberger), 
130  Lincoln  St.,   Newton  Highlands,   Mass. 
1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills 
(Helen  Hills),  876  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eugenia  (Ayer)  Cutts's  older  daughter, 
Jeanette,  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  cum 
laude    from    Bates    College    in    June.     Her 
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younger  daughter,  Charlotte,  is  Bates  1933. 
Mr.  Cutts  is  a  professor  at  Bates. 

During  the  summer  Ida  Barney  made  a 
trip  to  Chicago  to  see  the  new  Adler  Plane- 
tarium and  while  there  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Astronomical  Society.  She  has  been  de- 
voting much  of  her  time  to  Vol.  7  of  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Yale  Univ.  Observa- 
tory" which  is  now  being  published. 

Elizabeth  (Bliss)  Newhall  sailed  in  July 
with  her  husband  and  children  to  stay  in 
London  until  after  Christmas,  going  from 
there  to  Paris  until  spring.  Address,  c/o 
The  American  Express  Co. 

Marion  Dorr  managed  her  shop  in  Chatham 
during  the  summer  and  is  now  back  at  her 
"Dorr  Stop"  in  Newton  Highlands  for  the 
winter. 

Evelyn  (Enright)  Lindsay  has  built  and 
moved  into  a  new  home  at  292  S.  Prospect 
St.,  Burlington,  Vt.  She  is  only  two  blocks 
from  the  Univ.  of  Vermont  where  her  hus- 
band is  associate  professor  of  English. 

Florence  (Grey)  Dodge  had  the  pleasure  of 
an  unexpected  trip  to  Europe  this  summer 
with  her  husband  and  Eleanor,  our  class  baby, 
who  graduated  from  Smith  in  June. 

Marjorie  (Henry)  Ilsley  carried  a  full  pro- 
gram as  acting  assistant  professor  of  French 
at  Simmons  College  from  January  to  June. 
She  spoke  at  the  Annual  New  England  Mod- 
ern Language  Assn.  Meeting  in  May  and  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Amer.  Assn.  of 
Teachers  of  French. 

Maybelle  (Kingsbury)  Littlefield  is  regent 
of  Gaspee  Chapter  D.  A.  R.  which  is  the 
largest  in  Rhode  Island,  and  is  vice-president 
of  a  P.  T.  A. 

Polly  (Merriam)  Atwater's  daughter  has 
entered  Smith  from  Friends  Academy  in  Lo- 
cust Valley,  N.  Y.  The  Atwaters  are  back 
again  in  Plandome,  L.  L,  and  spent  the 
summer  living  on  their  "sea  going  Marconi 
sloop"  Duckling,  at  Port  Washington. 

Besse  Mitchell  has  changed  her  position 
from  Norwich,  Conn.,  to  the  Division  of 
Mental  Hygiene,  State  Dept.  of  Health, 
Hartford,  Conn.  During  the  summer  she 
taught  at  a  Mental  Hygiene  Inst,  at  Connecti- 
cut College  for  Women,  New  London,  Conn. 
Bertha  Reynolds  begins  a  third  year  at  the 
Inst,  for  Child  Guidance,  N.  Y.  C.  She 
taught  again  during  the  summer  at  the  Smith 
College  School  for  Social  Work  and  spent  a 
week,  in  late  June,  at  Juniper  Lodge. 

Florence  (Sheldon)  Downs's  oldest  son  en- 
tered Yale  this  fall  from  The  Choate  School  in 
Wallingford,  Conn. 

Edith  (Sinclair)  Miller  spent  the  summer 
motoring  through  France  and  England  with 
her  son  George  and  daughter  Ann,  who  will 
stay  on  for  junior  year  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Charlotte  Wiggin  spent  four  months 
bicycling  in  central  and  southern  France, 
Vichy,  LePuy,  Aries,  Marseille,  and  the  Rivi- 
era to  Genoa.  During  the  summer  she  has 
been  conducting  the  Vacation  House  at  Houl- 
gate.  This  fall  she  succeeds  Mrs.  Kammerer 
as  head  mistress  of  the  Shearer  School. 

Mabel  (Wiggins)  Cochrane  taught  last  year 


at  The  Buffalo  Seminary  in  the  Latin  and 
German  Depts.  The  summer  she  spent 
chiefly  at  Ripley,  N.  Y.,  with  a  part  of  the 
time  at  Chautauqua.  Her  new  address  is 
23  Sussex  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gwendolen  (Wight)  Newton  writes:  "  Dur- 
ing the  past  winter  I  have  been  especially 
busy  in  Girl  Scout  work  of  which  I  am  the 
head  in  Greenwich.  In  March  helped  raise 
over  $40,000  for  our  new  camp  at  East  Kent. 
Greenwich  belongs  to  the  Stamford  Council 
and  I  ran  the  drive  in  Greenwich." 

Gladys  (Wingate)  Wingate  teaches  French 
and  Latin  in  the  Montclair  High  School. 
She  is  service  chairman  of  the  Women's 
Overseas  Service  League  of  N.  J. 
1909 
Class  secretary — Sarah  B.  Hackett,  1106 
Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago,  111.  Asst.  secre- 
tary—Mrs. H.  R.  Philbrick  (Vera  Booth),  30 
Terry  Rd.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Born. — To  Edith  (Honigman)  Crafts  a 
first  child,  Valery,  Sept.  7.  New  address,  50 
W.  Front  St.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  (Alsop)  Shepard 
is  one  of  the  two  assistant  heads  of  Rosemary 
Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn.  Her  son  Edward 
goes  to  Deerfield  Academy. 

Vera  (Booth)  Philbrick  spent  the  summer  at 
Duxbury  as  a  close  neighbor  of  Helen  (Dun- 
bar) Holmes.  We  are  happy  to  announce  her 
appointment  as  assistant  secretary. 

Sheila  (Foster)  Allen  received  her  M.A. 
from  Columbia  last  year  as  "Adviser  to 
Women  and  Girls."  She  has  been  for  ten 
years  director  of  the  Studio  Club. 

Louise  (Hennion)  Fisher  is  secretary  of  the 
Hartford  Board  of  Education  and  is  doing 
special  work  this  winter  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Conn.  Society  of 
Mental  Hygiene;  she  is  chairman  of  its  edu- 
cational committee. 

Sarah  Hackett  has  been  appointed  one  of 
the  two  principals  of  The  University  School 
for  Girls.  She  has  been  traveling  this  summer 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Baird  (Leonard)  Zogbaum  is  now  dramatic 
critic  of  Life.  She  is  publishing  a  book  of 
verse  under  the  title  of  "Simple  Confession," 
with  a  foreword  by  Joseph  Hergesheimer. 
New  address,  400  E.  49th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Hilda  (Stedman)  Cross's  oldest  boy,  Henry, 
enters  St.  George's  School,  Newport,  this  fall. 
She  was  president  for  three  years  of  the  Provi- 
dence Day  Nursery  and  is  a  director  and 
member  of  the  budget  committee  of  the 
Providence  Community  Fund. 

Eleanor  Upton  received  her  Ph.D.  from  the 
Graduate  Library  School  of  the  Univ.  of 
Chicago  in  June. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Donald  Pirnie 
(Jean  MacDuffie),  110  Milbank  Av.,  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Mrs.  E.  Payson  True  (Laura  Darling),  10 
Wood  St.,  Concord,  Mass. 
Ex- 1909 
See  "  We  See  by  the  Papers"  for  news  relat- 
ing to  Henrietta  (Davis)  Ferris. 

When  reviewing  the  names  of  student  prize 
winners  at  Last  Chapel  in  June,   President 
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Neilson  read  again  the  name  of  Marjorie 
Ginsburg,  daughter  of  Martha  (Rafsky) 
Ginsburg,  as  one  of  the  students  who  divided 
the  prize  for  the  best  entrance  examinations 
under  the  Old  Plan. 

1909  will  find  these  notices  and  many 
others  in  the  Class  News  Sheet  to  be  published 
this  fall. 

1910 
Class  secretary — Alice  O'Meara,  12  Keswick 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Marion  (Booth)  Trask  was  the  interior 
decorator  of  the  Norwich  Inn  which  opened 
this  summer.  New  address,  Hotel  Iroquois, 
N.  Y.  C. 

Lucile  (Bradley)  Paul's  husband  has  been 
elected  commander  of  the  New  England 
Division  of  the  American  Legion.  In  this 
capacity  he  has  been  very  busy  during  the 
Nat.  Legion  Convention  which  was  held  in 
Boston  in  October.  Lucile's  younger  boy  is 
gaining  strength  steadily  after  fighting  a  com- 
bination of  ills  including  rheumatic  fever 
during  the  summer. 

Elizabeth  (Blodgett)  Tirrell  and  Elise 
(Montgomery)  Taylor  both  received  M.A.'s 
at  Middlebury  College  this  summer. 

Katharine  (Browning)  Campbell  flew  her 
own  plane  from  West  Orange  to  Boston  to  at- 
tend the  Nat.  Conference  on  Social  Service  for 
Volunteers.  She  is  president  of  the  auxiliary 
of  the  Orange  Memorial  Hospital. 

Margaret  (Dauchy)  Migel  and  her  husband 
spent  the  spring  in  Europe,  joining  Mrs. 
Dauchy  and  Margaret's  daughter  Katharine 
in  Paris. 

When  Helen  de  Long  in  early  September 
was  passing  through  Boston  from  Maine  to 
Wilmington,  Marjorie  (Browning)  Leavens 
gathered  together  available  1910ers  for  dinner 
at  her  apartment  with  its  beautiful  furnishings 
reminiscent  of  14  years  spent  in  China. 
Laura  Pettingell,  Helen  Allen,  and  Alice 
O'Meara  were  there,  keenly  enthusiastic 
about  Marjorie's  movie  of  Reunion.  Helen 
de  Long  has  given  over  the  charge  of  Ethel 
(de  Long)  Zande's  two  children,  which  she 
assumed  two  years  ago,  to  their  father  who  has 
married  again.  This  year  Helen  is  librarian 
at  the  Tower  Hill  School  and  is  responsible  for 
all  the  assemblies. 

Helen  Denman  is  handling  publicity  for  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

Helen  Jones  this  year,  besides  planning 
private  gardens,  has  been  working  on  a  state 
highway;  memorial  planting  in  western  New 
York;  grounds  of  a  convalescent  hospital  in 
Connecticut;  of  a  city  hospital  in  New  York; 
and  a  memorial  to  the  first  president  of  Adel- 
phi  College  at  Garden  City,  L.  I.  She  has 
been  elected  to  the  American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects.  In  the  early  summer  she 
went  to  Seattle  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America. 

Ruby  Litchfield  will  receive  in  February 
her  degree  of  Ed.M.  from  Harvard,  for  which 
she  has  completed  the  necessary  work  with 
distinction.  She  has  gone  to  Cleveland  to  be 
asst.  principal  at  the  Hathaway-Brown 
School. 


Grace  (McGuire)  Allen  is  now  settled  in 
Cleveland  whither  her  husband's  business  has 
brought  them.  She  has  become  a  member  of 
the  Art  Museum  Assn.  there.  Address,  2180 
Demington  Dr. 

Has  anyone  Carrie  (Newhall)  Neal's  ad- 
dress? We  know  that  she  has  been  in  this 
country,  because  on  her  way  north  from  Chile 
she  cabled  from  Havana  her  disappointment 
at  not  reaching  the  U.  S.  in  time  for  Reunion. 

A  letter  has  come  from  Tei  (Ninomiya) 
Fujita  on  attractive  Japanese  paper.  She  is 
glad  to  be  back  in  Japan  after  living  in  Port 
Arthur,  Manchuria,  for  some  years.  Mr. 
Fujita  was  in  the  Japanese  Government  office 
there.  This  year  he  has  been  appointed  head 
of  the  educational  and  social  work  dept.  of 
Hiroshima.  Tei's  boy  is  15  and  goes  to 
"middle  school."  Her  two  girls,  10  and  6, 
"are  very  black  just  at  present.  I  take  them 
to  the  seashore  very  near  our  house  almost 
every  day."  Address,  375  Kakamachi,  Hiro- 
shima, Japan. 

Marion  (Patton)  Waldron's  first  novel  (she 
has  written  and  illustrated  many  short  stories 
and  poems  and  travel  books)  appeared  on  the 
September  book  lists.     See  Publications. 

Laura  Pettingell  is  teaching  four  little  boys 
at  The  Dexter  School  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
Address,  175  Hancock  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Nellie  Powers  (Sister  Helen  Joseph)  is 
teacher  of  English  in  a  comparatively  new 
Catholic  college  in  Chicopee  (Mass.),  the  Col- 
lege of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms.  She  is  still 
much  interested  in  1910  affairs,  although  she 
cannot  now  take  active  part  in  them. 

Henrietta  (Sperry)  Ripperger  has  stepped 
into  the  pages  of  the  Sunday  magazine  section 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  re  reunions. 
See  Current  Publications. 

Elizabeth  Wright  has  endured  in  Nanh- 
suchou,  China,  terrible  cold  and  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  civil  war.  In  January  she  tried  six 
times  to  travel  to  Peking  and  after  countless 
hours  sitting  on  her  baggage  waiting  for  trains 
that  never  ran,  she  finally  got  there.  She  is  to 
come  home  on  furlough  next  year. 

New  Address. — Marion  Webster,  61  Re- 
vere St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
1911 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Brien  (Mar- 
garet Townsend),  614  Madison  Av.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Gladys  (Burlingame)  Barlow  a 
daughter  and  seventh  child  (of  which  six  are 
living),  Mary  Burlingame,  Sept.  26,  1928. 

To  Edna  (Hodgman)  Carlaw  a  second 
daughter  and  third  child,  Frances  Hodgman, 
May  18. 

Other  News. — Twentieth  Reunion  wheels 
are  in  motion.  Anna  (Rochester)  Kennedy 
as  Reunion  chairman,  Winifred  (Notman) 
Prince  as  chief  assistant,  Doris  (Nash)  Wort- 
man  as  Fund  chairman,  and  Margaret 
(Townsend)  O'Brien  met  for  two  afternoons 
in  Schenectady  in  September  at  Anna's. 
Anna  had  had  lunch  with  Marian  (Yeaw) 
Biglow  in  Lyme  just  previous  to  this. 

Myra  (Breckenridge)  Gordon's  daughter 
Katherine,  15  years  old,  died  recently. 
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Sara  (Evans)  Kent  sailed  for  France  Sept. 
5  to  be  gone  six  weeks.  She  hoped  to  see 
Margaret  (Clark)  Williams  and  Eleanor  (Bar- 
rows) Gregg  in  Paris. 

Dorothy  Pease  is  teaching  botany  in  what 
was  once  an  extension  of  Hunter,  but  is  now 
Brooklyn  College.  She  received  an  M.S. 
degree  at  Columbia  this  year.  Address,  439 
Washington  Av.,  Montclair,  X.  J. 

Mira  Poler's  father  died  last  March.  She 
has  been  very  much  occupied  this  year  writing 
the  historical  pageant  of  Southampton  cele- 
brating the  200th  anniversary  of  the  settling 
of  the  town.  Mira  was  both  author  and 
director,  and  to  judge  from  the  enthusiastic 
account  and  the  many  photographs  in  the 
Springfield  Republican,  it  was  a  most  interest- 
ing production. 

M uriel  (Spicer)  Carroll  and  her  family  have 
moved  to  Indianapolis  where  her  husband  has 
been  appointed  president  of  the  Indianapolis 
Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Louise    (West)    Seay    has    moved    to    710 
Western  Av.,  Albanv,  N.  Y. 
1912 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  R.  Carlson 
(Henrietta  Peabody),  25  Frederick  St., 
Xewtonville,  Mass. 

Born.— To  Ruth  (Lewin)  Foster  a  fourth 
child  and  second  son,  Graham  Jr.,  May  22. 

To  Cyrena  (Martin)  Toll  a  fourth  child  and 
second  daughter,  Marcia  Wolcott,  July  14. 

To  Margaret  (Wood)  Robinson  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Charlotte,  Oct.  3, 
1929. 

Other  Xews. — Margaret  (Burling)  Krem- 
ers  and  Mary  (Butler)  Wright  could  well  be 
co-authors  of  a  book  entitled  "Seeing  Smith 
College  with  our  Daughters,"  for  they  had  a 
most  enlightening  experience  when  they  took 
Martha  Kremers  and  Xancy  Wright  to  North- 
ampton last  Commencement.  Both  the  girls 
are  entering  high  school  this  fall.  A  brief 
account  of  the  trip  may  give  a  few  valuable 
hints  as  to  what  to  do  with  daughters  in 
Northampton.  Margaret  writes:  "We  chose 
a  non-reuning  year  because  we  thought  the 
girls  would  get  less  tired  and  that  we  could 
spend  more  time  in  taking  them  to  places  of 
interest  outside  Northampton.  We  had  one 
or  two  shocks,  but  on  the  whole  the  girls 
responded  beautifully  to  our  enthusiasms. 
We  toured  campus  first,  of  course,  and  regis- 
tered at  Seelye  6  and  with  76.  going  later  to 
the  office  of  admission  for  information  about 
college  preparatory  work.  We  drove  to 
Deerfield,  to  the  Sophia  Smith  Homestead,  to 
Amherst  and  Mount  Holyoke,  and  climbed 
the  belfry  tower  in  the  old  white  church  in  Old 
Hadley.  We  swam  in  the  pool  and  paddled 
on  Paradise,  went  to  the  76  picnic,  where  the 
girls  played  around  with  Margaret  (Town- 
send)  O'Brien's  ('11)  young  daughter  who  was 
alone  and  looking  for  company.  Ivy  Day 
brought  heaven's  own  weather.  .  .  .  The 
girls  talked  about  the  reuning  classes  as  famil- 
iarly as  though  they  had  always  known  them. 
We  missed  1912  frightfully.  Except  for  a 
few  words  with  Dorothy  Marcus  we  saw  none 
of  our  own  class  and  that  was  the  only  disap- 


pointment we  experienced  on  our  whole  trip." 
From  Anna  Cliff  comes  a  blast  of  enthusi- 
asm about  our  class  baby,  Elaine  Davis,  whose 
own  mother,  according  to  Anna,  is  too  modest 
to  chant  her  daughter's  praises.  Elaine 
graduated  last  June  with  high  honors  from  the 
Woodbury  (X.  J.)  High  School,  and  Anna  was 
present.  Our  illustrious  class  baby,  besides 
being  on  the  roll  of  honor,  won  the  D.  A.  R. 
prize  presented  to  the  senior  having  the  high- 
est standing  in  American  history,  an  individ- 
ual prize  for  a  debate  between  juniors  and 
seniors,  and  a  cash  prize  of  $25  presented  by 
the  Rotary  Club  to  the  pupil  having  the 
highest  standing  for  four  years'  work  in 
English.  In  addition  to  all  these  honors, 
Elaine  delivered  the  Salutatory  at  her  Com- 
mencement exercises. 

Ruth  Cooper  is  living  at  77c  New  Caven- 
dish St.,  London  W  1,  with  a  guest  room  for 
friends. 

Amy  (Hubbard)  Abbott's  father  died 
recently.     He  had  been  ill  for  several  years. 

Another  of  our  members  has  joined  the 
Smith  faculty.  Our  hearty  congratulations 
go  to  Helen  (Hulbert)  Blague,  who  is  in  the 
Music  Department  this  year.  She  will  teach 
voice,  and  will  also  work  with  Professor  Leland 
Hall  in  his  music  appreciation  classes.  In 
July  Helen  and  Mr.  Putman  of  the  Smith 
Music  Dept.  gave  a  joint  concert  in  Cam- 
bridge for  the  Harvard  Summer  School  of 
Music. 

Sarah  Marble  has  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
as  kindergarten  supervisor  of  Worcester  and 
is  doing  a  special  piece  of  work  in  Cos  Cob 
School,  Cos  Cob,  Conn.  Sarah  lost  her 
mother  this  summer. 

Ex- 19 12 
Harriet  (Bucknam)  Foster  is  very  active  in 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  in  Portland,  Me.     She  is 
also  on  the  District  Nursing  Board  and  the 
College  Club  Play  Committee. 

Margaret  (Case)  Jager's  mother  died  this 
spring.  Her  eldest  son,  Valdemar,  enters 
Harvard  this  fall.  Margaret  herself  gradu- 
ated from  the  Municipal  Univ.  of  Wichita 
(Kan.)  this  year  and  is  starting  work  on  an 
M.A. 

Margery  (Dohrman)  Delatour  is  a  Nassau 
County  committee  woman,  chairman  of  the 
French  committee  of  the  Woman's  Club  and 
vice-president  of  the  Great  Xeck  Garden  Club. 
1913 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  Alexander  Craig  Jr. 
(Helen  Hodgman),  314  E.  17th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y. 

Married. — Gertrude  (Deming)  Goodrich 
to  Dr.  Grant  Harrison  Laing,  Apr.  23.  Ad- 
dress, c  o  Dr.  Laing,  The  People's  Gas  Build- 
ing, 122  S.  Michigan  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rosamond  Grant  to  William  Francis 
Willoughby,  July  29.  Address,  2128  N. 
Nevada  Av.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Born. — To  Katherine  (Carr)  Wilson  her 
second  daughter  and  fifth  child. 

To  Miriam  (Pratt)  Gyger  a  daughter,  Jean 
Lees,  Apr.  27. 

Other  News. — Helen  (Bayles)  Child: 
"Am  vice-president  of  the  Suwassett  Garden 
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^REPE  SATINS  for  evening,  in 
k  white  or  vivid  jewel  colors. 
Irepe  Satins  for  daytime,  in  black, 
r  the  darker  shades  of  green,  blue 
r  brown.  These  are  the  dictates  of 
aris— and  only  the  best  of  Crepe 
atins  can  do  justice  to  the  new 
esigns. 

Look  for  the  Skinner  label   in 
resses  purchased  ready  to  wear. 

SKINNER'S  CREPE  SATINS 
SKINNER'S  FLAT  CREPES 
SKINNER'S  CANTON  CREPES 
SKINNER'S  SPIRAL  CREPES 
SKINNER'S  GEORGETTES 
William  Skinner  &  Sons 

Established  1848 
New  York    Chicago     Boston    Philadelphia 
and  San  Francisco.     Mills:  Holyoke,  Mai»s. 

Skinners 
Crepes 


"LOOK  FOR  THE  NAME  IN  THE  SELVAGE 

¥  '/' 


Butterick  Patterns  3343  and  3397, 
interpreted  in  Skinner's  Crepe  Satins 


SMART-FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS-CREPE  SATIN! 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
The  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly 
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Club  of  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.,  and  treasurer  of 
the  Belle  Terre  Garden  Club.  The  Belle 
Terre  Club  just  successfully  staged  its  first 
flower  show.  My  daughter  Lauraine  took 
first  prize  in  junior  miniature  gardens  and  I 
took  five  second  prizes.  My  son  Frank  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  for  his  creation  of  a 
miniature  golf  course  with  planting." 

Marian  (Gardner)  Craighill:  "We  most 
fortunately  decided  to  take  our  furlough  a  few 
months  early,  and  are  safely  in  America  now 
when  Nanchang  is  such  a  center  of  communist 
activity.  We  had  a  delightful  visit  with  Lucy 
Titcomb  in  Kobe  on  our  way  home.  We 
shall  be  in  New  Jersey  for  the  winter,  and 
hope  to  see  some  1913ers.  Date  of  return  to 
China  a  bit  uncertain." 

Elsie  Harris  writes  from  Istanbul,  Turkey, 
that  she  expects  to  be  back  in  the  States  in  the 
fall. 

Helen  (Hodgman)  Craig:  "  My  small  daugh- 
ter Peggy  was  entered  in  Smith  this  summer 
when  we  motored  over  to  Northampton. 
Now  she  says  she  belongs  to  Smith  College. 
This  winter  I  am  chairman  of  programs  for 
both  the  Brooklyn  and  New  York  Smith 
Clubs." 

Helen  (Laughlin)  Marshall:  "Put  in  appli- 
cation for  my  daughter  Bonnie  hoping  she 
will  enter  in  1933.  We  continue  to  migrate. 
My  husband  has  been  for  a  year  guiding  the 
convalescence  of  a  brick  plant.  It  is  doing 
nicely  and  is  soon  to  move  to  be  nearer  its 
market,  which  will  mean  another  move  for  us. 
This  time  I  am  enthusiastic  over  trying  coun- 
try life  in  the  environs  of  Berkeley."  Ad- 
dress: 233  Euclid  Av.,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Mary  (Lorenz)  Van  Deusen:  "Sailing  Sept. 
5  on  the  President  Johnson  for  another  five 
years  in  China.  Hope  to  bring  Courtland 
and  Justina  home  to  Princeton  and  Smith  in 
1935.  They  prepare  at  American  Boarding 
School  in  China.  Will  use  Calvert  School 
work  for  the  little  boys." 

Jeannette  (Phillips)  Gibbs's  latest  novel, 
"French  Leave,"  is  published.  The  N.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune  says:  "Since  her  first  novel, 
Mrs.  Gibbs  has  made  a  great  advance  in 
power  and  artistry.  Here  are  fewer  charac- 
ters, more  real  people,  less  smartness,  and 
more  wisdom." 

Emily  (Smith)  Scarlett  is  convalescing  from 
an  operation,  and  in  the  spring  the  family  is 
planning  to  leave  Hollywood  and  set  sail  for 
France  where  she  and  her  husband  will  stay 
indefinitely  to  paint. 

Lucy  Titcomb:  "  We  are  looking  forward  to 
a  visit  from  Prof.  Wood.  I  expect  for  two 
weeks  of  my  vacation  to  go  to  a  Japanese 
girls'  camp,  started  for  our  college  girls.  It 
will  be  a  new  experience  and  fun  to  see  little 
gentle  Japanese  ladies  cavorting  in  middies 
and  blouses,  swimming,  and  hiking  instead  of 
mincing  along  in  long  kimonos,  doing  tea 
ceremony,  or  sitting  modestly  on  their  heels  on 
the  floor.  I  am  staying  here  through  next 
winter.  Then  homewards  and  a  search  for  a 
job." 

Edith  (Warner)  Patton  is  in  the  East  for 
two  months  while  her  oldest  daughter  gets 


settled  in  The  Packer  Collegiate  Inst,  where 
Edith  went.  Doris  will  be  ready  for  Smith  in 
1933. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Harold  C.  Alley 
(Gladys  Bailey),  3020  Swift  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Ex-1913 

Ernestine  (Chase)  Bradley:  "  I  still  feel  a 
very  integral  part  of  the  class  and  love  getting 
news.  Several  of  my  friends  here  in  Paris  are 
Smith  girls  of  other  vintages  and  I  have  met 
them  at  Smith  luncheons  which  we  try  to  have 
at  least  once  a  year.  I  do  hope  that  every 
1913  girl  who  comes  to  Paris  will  look  me  up." 
Address,  51  rue  Descamps,  Paris. 
1914 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Philip  W.  Robinson 
(Lois  Gould),  29  Church  St.,  Ware,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Amy  (Ellis)  Shaw  a  third  son 
and  fourth  child,  Joseph  Herbert,  Aug.  18. 

To  Marion  (Freeman)  Wakeman  a  first 
child  and  son,  Seth  Freeman,  June  28. 

Other  News. — Elson  (Barnes)  Norbury  is 
president  of  the  Central  Illinois  Smith  Club 
for  the  coming  year.  She  returned  in  June 
from  a  trip  abroad. 

Elinor  Bedlow  spent  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  in  Europe. 

Anna  Colman  has  been  appointed  1914's 
Alumnae  Fund  chairman.  Address,  83  Chest- 
nut St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  latest  message  from  Ruth  Chester 
came  from  Shanghai  where  she  was  stopping 
en  route  to  Peking. 

Margaret  (Farrand)  Thorp  and  husband 
returned  in  September  from  their  wedding 
trip  abroad.  Mr.  Thorp  will  continue  teach- 
ing at  Princeton. 

Florence  McConnell  and  Dorothy  Seamans 
were  also  on  the  passenger  lists  this  summer. 
They  left  the  middle  of  July  on  six  days'  notice 
and  returned  the  middle  of  September,  having 
made  Paris  their  headquarters. 

Grace  Lee  (Middleton)  Roberts,  her  hus- 
band, and  two  daughters  were  abroad  in  the 
spring  spending  most  of  their  time  in  France 
and  Switzerland. 

Blanche  Mitchell  is  chairman  of  the  Italian 
Dept.  at  Smith  for  this  year  during  Miss 
Rooke's  absence. 

Fannie  Simon  is  with  the  McCann  Advertis- 
ing Agency,  New  York,  and  is  living  at  201  E. 
35th  St. 

See  Current  Publications  for  news  of  Mar- 
garet Spahr. 

Ruth  Tomlinson,  her  mother  and  father, 
and  Olive  Tolman  '07,  Mary's  sister,  are  plan- 
ning to  leave  Dec.  2  on  the  Empress  of  Aus- 
tralia for  a  nine  months'  trip  around  the  world. 
They  start  via  Europe. 

New  Addresses. — Margaret  Bloom,  801 W. 
Iowa  St.,  Urbana,  111. 

Mrs.    Edwin    P.    Maynard    Jr.    (Virginia 
Mollenhauer),  200  Hicks  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1915 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  W.  Lord  (Hester 
Gunning),  459  Middlesex  Av.,  Metuchen, 
N.  J. 

Margaret  (Munsie)  Hathaway  is  taking 
charge   of  the  class   photograph   album,   so 
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ALUMNAE  of  Smith  College  exclusively  are  represented  in  this  department. 
/V  Clearing  House  advertisements  are  to  be  paid  for  when  submitted.  Rates, 
18  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Count  each  word, 
initial,  or  whole  number  as  a  word,  complete  name  as  one  word  and  complete 
address  as  one  word.  Please  send  copy  either  typewritten  or  written  very 
clearly.  Copy  should  be  in  by  the  20th  of  the  month  preceding  the  issue  in 
which  the  insertion  is  to  appear;  that  is,  June  20,  October  20,  January  20, 
and  April  20.  Send  to  Advertising  Manager,  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly,  College 
Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 


EXTRA  EARNINGS!  GIVE  PUPPET 
shows  for  children's  parties  and  other 
groups.  Hand  puppets,  so  captivating, 
centuries  old,  are  becoming  the  vogue  in 
America.  Puppets,  theaters,  and  complete 
equipment  supplied.  Write  for  particulars. 
The  Deborah  Meader  ('17)  Puppet  Shop. 
1147  Lincoln  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


IF  IT'S  FOR  A  DOG,  ASK  FLORIDOG 
Shops,  Lantana,  Fla.,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Ellen  Richardson  Martin  '05. 


, 

FOR  TRAVEL  ANYWHERE  —  CON- 
sult  Catharine  Hooper  '11,  Edna  True  '09, 
experienced  travelers,  joint  directors  of 
The  North  Shore  Travel  Service, 
State  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois. 


WHY  THE  CHIMES  RANG  AND  TWO 
other  plays  for  church  and  school  by 
Elizabeth  A.  McFadden  '98.  Library 
edition,  cloth,  $1.25.  Samuel  French, 
Inc.,  Dept.  K,  25  W.  45th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


GARDEN  LECTURES  ON  DESIGN, 
history,  planting,  some  illustrated.  Doro- 
thea K.  Harrison  '18,  Landscape  Archi- 
tect, 71  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


DOOR  STOPS  —  BOOK  ENDS  —  SO- 
phia  Smith  Homestead.  Price  $3.00  each. 
$5.00  per  pair.  (Formerly  sold  by  Marian 
Baker  Lloyd  '96.)  Edith  Hart  Holcomb 

[    ex-96,  329  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


FRAWG."  PICTURES  AND  STORIES 

about  Alabama  pickaninnies.   By  Annie 
Yaughan  Weaver  '27. 


JUST  YOUR  KIND  OF  A  SHOP.  ANY 
book  sent  anywhere.  Lovely  things  for 
children.  The  Everyday  Bookshop.  Alice 
Blanchard  '03,  184  Pearl  Street,  Burling- 
ton, Vermont. 


WEST  HILL  CARAMELS.  MADE  TO 
order  by  Marian  Palmer  Faulkner  '15, 
123  Lincoln  Avenue,  Winchendon,  Mass. 
Price  per  pound,  postpaid:  plain  cream, 
chocolate,  or  coffee,  $1.10;  with  nuts  or 
ginger,  $1.25. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GOODIES  MAKE 
delectable  Christmas  gifts.  Write  Florence 
M.  Merritt  '07,  St.  Albans,  Vermont. 


PLEASE  YOUR  FRIENDS  AT  CHRIST- 

mas  with  monogrammed  soap.  $5.00  per 
box  of  12  cakes.  Single  initials,  3  cakes 
$.75.  Mother  Goose  and  Brer  Rabbit  soap 
for  the  children,  3  cakes  $.75.  Bertha 
Robe  Conklin  '04,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  Dorothy 
Foster  '28,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


PATRONIZE    OUR   ADVERTISERS  ! 

in  the  CLEARING  HOUSE  and 

THE  OTHER  ADVERTISING  PAGES 

and  tell  them  that 

"You  saw  it  in  the  QUARTERLY" 
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please  send  all  pictures  of  children  and  other 
interesting  subjects  to  her  at  170  Walnut  St., 
Leominster,  Mass. 

Lois  (Breckenridge)  Towler  has  on  hand  200 
copies  of  the  Reunion  Class  Book,  and  will  be 
glad  to  mail  one  to  any  member  of  the  class 
who  is  still  without  this  valuable  adjunct  to 
pleasure  and  profit.  This  is  the  only  book 
which  we  shall  issue  until  our  (hold  your 
breath)  25th  Reunion,  and  it  really  is  too 
good  to  miss.  Even  husbands  and  brothers 
wax  enthusiastic  about  it.  Just  send  your 
name  and  your  dollar  to  Lois  at  95  Hillcrest 
Aw,  Summit,  N.  J.,  or  to  Hester  Lord. 

Born. — To  Hulda  (Fox)  Cousins  a  first 
child,  Judith,  in  the  summer  of  1929. 

To  Helen  (McNees)  Mueller  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  George  McNees,  June  28. 

To  Esther  (Paine)  La  Croix  a  fifth  child  and 
fourth  daughter,  Edith  Morris,  June  30. 

To  Guendolen  (Reed)  Stuart  a  fourth  child 
and  third  daughter,  Marilyn  Jean,  July  4. 

To  Edith  (Waterman)  Ten  Eyck  a  fourth 
child  and  second  daughter,  Susan  Katharine, 
July  1. 

Other  News. — Lorraine  Comly  took  the 
euthenics  course  at  Vassar  this  summer,  and 
reports  it  immensely  interesting. 
Ex- 19 15 

New  Address. — Grace  Elizabeth  (Buttler) 
Schmidt,  47  Chatham  Rd.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 
Grace  has  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Buttler, 
born  May  19,  1923,  at  Friedrichshafen,  Ger- 
many, where  Lieut.  Schmidt  was  stationed 
during  the  building  of  the  Los  Angeles. 

Other  News. — Rhea  (Grems)  Inglehart's 
daughter  Georgia,  11  years  old,  shows  unusual 
musical  ability,  and  has  already  given  two 
public  solo  piano  recitals. 
1916 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edward  C.  Palmer 
(Dorothy  Eaton),  2902  Jackson  St.,  Sioux 
City,  la. 

Married. — Katharine  Kendig  to  Charles 
Bernard  Garbutt,  July  26.  Mr.  Garbutt  is  an 
artist  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Address, 
1313  N.  June  St.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Born. — To  Margaret  (Hussey)  Dinan  a 
son,  Philip  Hussey,  Aug.  4,  1926. 

To  Dorothea  (Underwood)  Sabin  a  third 
child  and  second  son,  John  Underwood, 
Mar.  21. 

Other  News. — Margaret  Elliot  received 
her  Ed.M.  last  June,  one  of  20  women  among 
2000  men  to  receive  a  degree  from  Harvard! 
After  an  operation  for  appendicitis  she  spent 
the  summer  in  the  Maine  woods.  Last 
spring  she  had  a  paper  published  in  the  Nat. 
Guidance  Magazine. 

Mary  McMillan's  miniature,  "A  Chinese 
Baby,"  was  purchased  last  winter  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York. 

Faith  Meserve  was  camp  physician  this 
summer  at  Camp  Quinibeck  on  Lake  Fairlee, 
Yt. 

Margaret  Welles,  because  of  a  trouble- 
some heart,  has  been  forced  to  give  up  her 
strenuous  life  in  the  mission  field  in  India. 
Address,  45  Woodside  Circle,  Hartford,  Conn. 

We  have  heard  that  Esther  Flynt,  Blanche 


Foster,  and  Kathleen  Harrison  were  abroad 
this  summer.  Esther  Gilbert  and  Priscilla 
(McClellan)  Whelden  have  just  returned 
from  two  weeks  in  Paris  and  one  in  Brittany. 
Mildred  Moore  went  to  Spain  in  the  spring. 
Ex- 19 16 

Married. — Marion  Merrick  to  James  B. 
Rockefeller. 

Born. — To  Frances  (Dunn)  Bush  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Mary  Lou,  in  the  fall 
of  1929. 

To  Hortense  (Hart)  Pomeroy  a  third  child 
and  first  son,  Walter  Jr.,  Oct.  19,  1928.  Her 
other  two  children  have  never  been  mentioned : 
Virginia  Saunders,  Apr.  23,  1919,  and  Mar- 
garet Hart,  Mar.  9,  1921. 

Other  News. — Maude  Mitchell  is  teaching 
Latin  in  Jefferson  Junior  High  School,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  Permanent  address,  534  N.  Oak- 
land Av.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Elizabeth  (Spahr)  Lytle  has  three  children: 
Scott,  born  Oct.  12,  1918;  Jean,  Aug.  16,  1920; 
and  Elizabeth,  Feb.  24,  1924.  Address,  1009 
Park  PL,  Wilmington,  Del. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Raymond  S. 
Dodge  (Ruth  Fate),  Route  2,  Hinsdale,  111. 

Marion  C.  Fox,  60  Wallingford  Rd.,  Brigh- 
ton, Mass. 

Mrs.  Laurance  Haynes  (Helen  Robson), 
206  Second  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Raymond  W.  Harder  (Lucie  Scott), 
10632  Moorpark  St.,  North  Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Lillian  Whitcomb,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
1917 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Theodore  Z.  Haviland 
(Esther  Lippitt),  305  West  End  Av.,  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  J. 

Born.— To  Charlotte  (Ellis)  Fenton  a 
daughter,  Virginia  Doris,  July  2. 

To  Percie  (Hopkins)  Turner  a  second  son, 
John  Morton,  June  8. 

To  Marie  (Schuster)  Carl  a  son,  Charles 
Wingard  Jr.,  Sept.  28. 

To  Dorothy  (Taylor)  Stanford  a  third  son, 
Derek,  June  11.  With  her  husband  and  two 
other  sons  she  spent  the  summer  at  her  coun- 
try house,  "Muscle  Shoals,"  Westport,  Conn. 
Her  husband's  latest  book,  "Flag  in  the 
Wind,"  has  just  come  from  the  press. 

To  Edith  (Webb)  Pendarvis  a  daughter, 
Ann  Page,  June  1. 

Other  News. — Katharine  Gladfelter  spent 
her  summer  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  "Shall 
be  studying  at  Columbia  all  this  winter  pur- 
suing and,  I  hope,  attaching  an  M.A.  at 
Teachers  College." 

Ruth  (Jenkins)  Stowell  has  been  studying 
two  days  a  week  in  a  sculptor's  studio  in 
New  York. 

Helen  (Jones)  Farrar  and  her  husband 
spent  six  months  last  winter  in  St.  Louis, 
where  Mr  Farrar  underwent  surgical  treat- 
ment. By  May  they  were  back  on  their 
avocado  pear  farm  and  Helen  is  carrying 
on  as  Girl  Scout  Council  district  commissioner, 
and  nurse  to  her  husband. 

Evelyn  (Lawrence)  Patten  wrote  in  July 
from  Puno,  Peru:  "Struggling  to  make  the 
wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose  at  an  altitude 
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Bernard  E.  Sun- 
ny Gymnasium, 
University  of 
Chicago  High 
School,  Chicago, 
III.  Armstrong, 
Furst  &  Tilton, 
Architects.  Bul- 
ky &  Andrews, 
Builders. 


Will  the  New  Building 
Satisfy  You? 

See  what  other  institutions  are  doing* 
Write  for  illustrated  brochure. 


EVEN  a  superficial  study  of  colle- 
giate  architecture  should  convince 
you  of  the  greater  beauty  of  the  Indi- 
ana Limestone  building.  Local  stone, 
except  in  rare  instances,  lacks  the 
charm  of  this  fine-grained,  light-col- 
ored stone  from  the  hills  of  southern 
Indiana.  Other  materials  certainly  do 
not  compare  with  it.  There  is  so  very 
little  difference  in  cost  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  substitute  for  Indi- 


anaLimestone.  Newmethods  and  large- 
scale  production  developed  by  the  In- 
diana Limestone  Company  sometimes 
permit  a  saving.  Look  into  this  subject 
of  building  materials  as  it  affects  your 
institution.  Your  opinion  may  be  the 
means  of  bringing  that  lasting  beauty 
to  the  new  building  that  everyone  wants 
it  to  have.  Let  us  send  you  an  illus- 
trated brochure.  Address  Dept.  2146C, 
Service  Bureau,  Bedford,  Indiana. 


INDIANA   LIMESTONE   COMPANY 


General  Offices:  Bedford,  Indiana 


Executive  Offices:  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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of  13,000  feet.  Lots  of  fun.  Two  years  ago 
my  husband,  little  Patsy,  and  I  left  civiliza- 
tion to  go  in  for  sheep-ranching  on  the  top  of 
the  world.  We  are  over  60  miles  from  the 
railroad  and  sometimes  we  see  no  one  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  But  it  is  a  great  life,  loads 
of  riding  and  plenty  of  work.  Never  was  so 
happy.  Hope  to  make  a  trip  home  next 
year." 

Esther  (Lippitt)  Haviland  has  served  as 
recording  secretary  of  the  Ridgewood  Wom- 
an's Club  for  two  years  and  now  starts  a  two- 
year  term  as  treasurer.  It  is  a  club  of  1200 
members,  has  very  interesting  departments, 
and  is  glad  to  receive  valuable  ideas  from 
other  clubs. 

We  are  sorry  to  note  that  Margaret  (Ney) 
Tucker  lost  her  mother  last  March.  New 
address,  1818  E.  82d  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Ethel  Taylor,  in  collaboration  with  George 
Ford,  wrote  the  play  "  Mrs.  Gulliver's  Trav- 
els," which  Mr.  Ford  is  producing  and  in 
which  Ethel  is  starring.  Mrs.  Helen  Ford 
was  obliged  to  substitute  for  the  opening  in 
Boston  as  Ethel  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her 
voice. 

Catharine  Weiser  writes,  "The  wanderlust 
is  on  again,  so  I  gave  up  my  job  this  summer. 
I  expect  to  spend  four  months  at  Teachers 
College  brushing  up  on  recent  developments  in 
public  health,  etc.,  and  then  off  to  Europe  or 
other  distant  lands." 

Constance  Wood  used  her  postcard  to 
excellent  advantage  and  I  quote  in  full:  "We 
left  Palestine  Jan.  31  and  came  back  to  the 
States  by  way  of  India  and  China.  We  spent 
nearly  eight  weeks  in  interior  China  with  my 
sister,  leaving  there  just  before  the  whole  mis- 
sion received  word  to  evacuate.  In  front  of 
the  compound  was  a  war  trench  where  we  saw 
soldiers  drilling.  This  coming  year  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  recording  secretary  in  the  Registrar's 
office  at  Pomona.  Mother  and  father  are 
staying  out  here  and  we  have  taken  a  little 
furnished  bungalow,  457  Seventh  St.,  Clare- 
mont,  Calif.     Smith  people  will  be  welcome." 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Bertel  T.  Perry 
(Forence  Hatch),  Franklin,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Russell  H.  Stafford  (Cora  Howland), 
630  S.  Green  Bay  Rd.,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Mrs.     Raymond     L.     Thomsen     (Eleanor 
Wood),  Brushwood  Farm,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Ex- 19 17 

Born.— To  Gladys  (Pfaffmann)  Taft  a 
third  child  and  second  daughter,  Marion, 
Feb.  13.  The  baby  is  named  for  Marion 
Fratt. 

1918 

Class  secretary — Maren  Mendenhall,  71 
Parkman  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Married. — Ashley  Burton  to  William 
Barent  Wemple,  July  26.  Address,  Mont- 
gomery Ter.,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 

Sarah  Louise  Powell  to  Frank  Raymond 
Shotola,  Aug.  9,  in  Chicago.  Address,  139 
Upper  Parkway,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Born. — To  Helen  (Ames)  Lameyer  a  sec- 
ond child  and  first  son,  Gordon  Ames,  June  8. 

To  Virginia  (Benz)  Plummer  a  third  daugh- 
ter, Helen  Elizabeth,  May  25. 


To  Katharine  (Coe)  Butzer  a  third  child 
and  second  son,  Clayton  Coe,  June  10. 

To  Edna  (Miller)  Lamb  a  second  child  and 
first  son,  Harold  Stewart  Jr.,  Apr.  11. 

To  Erne  (Peelle)  Williams  a  son,  June  10. 
New  address,  4366  Forest  Park  Av.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Other  News. — Helen  (Abel)  Moore  spent 
last  year  in  San  Francisco  while  her  husband 
took  a  postgraduate  course  in  orthodontia  at 
the  Univ.  of  California. 

Gertrude  (Bartruff)  Noble  enjoyed  a  ten 
weeks'  trip  this  summer  including  Yellow- 
stone, Honolulu,  Banff,  and  Lake  Louise. 

Theresa  Boden  has  returned  to  the  Ameri- 
can Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.  in  New  York  as  general 
health  supervisor.  The  position  involves 
much  traveling  and  contact  with  every  com- 
pany of  the  Bell  System  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  Mail  will  still  reach  her  through  her 
home  address. 

Hilda  (Brace)  Stebbins  has  a  new  cottage 
on  Long  Island  Sound,  five  miles  from  New 
London.  She  is  still  teaching  French  in  the 
West  Springfield  Junior  High  School. 

Mabel  Buckner  received  her  M.A.  at  Yale 
last  June.  New  address,  1600  Boulevard, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ruth  Buswell  took  the  trip  to  Alaska  this 
summer  with  Evelyn  Clark  '16.  They  had 
two  days  in  Fairbanks  with  Mary  (Gazzam) 
Earling  and  visited  Augusta  (Burwell)  Church 
in  Seattle. 

Madeleine  Cullen  sailed  July  3  for  the 
Mediterranean  cruise  and  later  motored  in 
Europe. 

Dorothy  (Hunter)  Ulf  has  been  studying 
art  and  French  in  Cleveland  and  enjoys  the 
flourishing  Smith  Club  there.  This  summer 
she  and  her  husband  went  to  California 
stopping  at  Banff  and  Lake  Louise. 

Frances  Knapp  and  Helen  Hardwick  vaca- 
tioned in  Nova  Scotia  this  summer.  Last 
year  Helen  had  a  wonderful  trip  to  the  Pacific 
coast  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

One  of  Lucy  (Plumb)  Smith's  twin  boys, 
reported  in  the  last  Quarterly,  died  in  May. 
The  other,  Richard  Goodman,  is  doing 
splendidly. 

Clorinda  Ramsey  sailed  Aug.  12  for  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Emma  Willard 
School  to  study  in  France. 

Kathryn  (Slingerland)  Buys  has  completed 
a  puppet  show  for  her  children,  making  the 
puppets,  stage,  and  settings  herself.  They 
presented  "Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk"  for 
their  first  performance.  Address,  52  E. 
Main  St.,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  (Spurr)  Spendlove  and  her  hus- 
band sailed  in  June  for  two  months  in  England 
where  he  attended  auctions  and  selected  old 
English  pieces  for  his  antique  shop  in  Wash- 
ington. Isabel  (Allen)  Malan  and  her  small 
son  were  on  the  ship  with  Dorothy  returning 
to  America  where  Isabel  is  visiting  her  parents 
in  Boston. 

Marjory  Stimson  is  instructor  this  fall  in 
public  health  nursing  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia. 

Laura  Thayer  has  returned  to  Dr.  Gren- 
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shall  our  Children  READ? 


n 


"Our  children's  minds,  their  ideals  are  influenced  so  strongly  by 
the  stories  they  read,  the  characters  they  meet  in  books!  Tell  us 
where  we  can  find  the  good  things  only,  the  stories  that  will  set 
them  noble  examples,  where  they  will  be  safe  from  influences  that 
are  unwholesome  and  harmful !" 

In  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  homes  where  this  question  was 
being  anxiously  asked,  My  Bookhouse  has  provided  a  convenient 
and  complete  answer.  In  fact,  it  was  to  meet  this  exact  need  for 
her  own  child  that  Olive  Beaupre  Miller,  author,  educator,  and 
mother,  first  compiled  and  edited  these  wonderful  volumes,  filled 
with  the  right  kind  of  reading  for  children  of  all  ages.  My  Book- 
house  serves  a  long  usefulness,  from  babyhood  till  youth.  It  is 
so  completely  indexed  and  graded,  that  every  age,  every  occa- 
sion is  provided  for. 

My  Bookhouse,  for  all  its  usefulness,  costs  but  ten  cents  a 
day.  May  we  send  a  free  booklet, "Right  Reading  for  Children!" 


7^  BOOKHOUSE/*r  CHILDREN 
Dept.  65,  360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


*  Smith  '04. 


My  BOOKHOUSE 


Selected  Fundamental  Literature  for  Children- 
the  best  of  all  countries,  the  best  of  all  times. 
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fell's  Mission  in  northern  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador,  to  be  gone  a  year. 

Dorothy  (West)  Manson  and  her  husband 
motored  to  California  and  back  in  August. 

Elizabeth  (Wiley)  Dunlap  writes:  "We 
sail  in  July  for  a  year  abroad — 'we'  being  my 
husband  and  I  and  the  three  children  with 
their  grandfather  and  great  aunt,  too — all 
packed  snugly  in  our  own  car  and  doing  the 
less  strenuous  things  like  seasides  and  zoos 
mostly." 

Helen  Witte  writes  from  Bremen  that  she  is 
traveling  with  un-American  leisure,  acquiring 
foreign  languages,  and  loving  every  minute  of 
it.  They  hoped  to  come  home  this  summer 
"for  a  visit."  She  was  disappointed  in  miss- 
ing Mr.  Fay  in  Berlin.  She  says  he  was 
greatly  feted  and  honored  for  his  new  book 
and  that  the  European  papers  always  spoke  of 
him  as  coming  from  Smith  instead  of  Harvard. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  J.  H.  Allibone 
(Marion  Baldwin),  134  Circle  Rd.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Bresnahan  (Claire  Foster), 
Quaker  Ridge  Rd.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Thomas  (Marion  Lane),  342 
King  St.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Knight  (Helen  Perkins),  411 
Lake  Av.,  Highland  Park,  111. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Bliss  (Margaret  Perkins),  190 
Mount  Vernon  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Meredith  (Anna  White),  151 
Centre  Av.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Ex-1918 

Born. — To     Corinne     (Sawyer)     Bliss    a 
daughter,  Janet,  Mar.  9. 
1919 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Spencer  M.  Holden 
(Frances  Steele),  179  N.  Pleasant  St.,  Hol- 
yoke,  Mass. 

Statistics. — Since  10th  Reunion  1919  has 
lost  3  members  by  death,  5  have  married,  20 
boys  and  15  girls  have  been  added  to  the  chil- 
dren of  graduates  making  a  total  of  398,  and 
4  boys  for  the  ex-members  make  a  total  of 
162. 

Born.— To  Ella  (Bailey)  Smith  twins,  boy 
and  girl,  Jan.  1.  This  is  our  seventh  set  of 
twins  for  graduates,  and  the  second  set  of  a 
boy  and  girl. 

To  Barbara  (Caswell)  Steenken  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Ann,  May  31. 

To  Caroline  (Crouter)  White  a  second  son, 
Peter,  June  12. 

To  Ambia  (Harris)  MacDonald  a  first  child 
and  son,  Alastair  Harris,  Aug.  30. 

To  Irene  (Smith)  Campbell  a  third  child 
and  first  daughter,  Anna  May,  Sept.  18. 
Irene's  husband  has  been  made  general  north- 
western freight  agent  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
with  headquarters  in  Minneapolis.  Address, 
c/o  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Other  News.— Helen  (Bingham)  Miller 
writes  from  Denver,  "  I  see  Isabel  (Knowles) 
Rust  often.  She  lives  near  us  and  we  belong 
to  a  bicycle  club,  an  organization  which  seems 
to  amuse  the  natives  here,  but  we  have  a  lot  of 
fun  and  forget  how  old  we  are.  We  were 
devotees  of  bicycling  in  Northampton  and 
feel  quite  collegiate." 


Eleanor  (Clark)  Bean  spent  the  summer 
with  her  children  at  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Emily  (Crabbe)  Ballou  and  family  spent 
the  summer  at  their  camp  on  Lake  Winne- 
pesaukee. 

Charlotte  (Crandall)  Seely's  husband  has 
been  directing  the  construction  of  a  coaling 
station  and  sand  and  cinder  plants  for  the 
Erie  R.  R.  at  Susquehanna,  Pa.  The  Seely 
household  has  been  established  at  Windsor 
(N.  Y.)  10  miles  away  from  the  coal  smoke. 

Jean  (Dickinson)  Potter  moved  to  5712 
Dorchester  Av.,  Chicago,  after  the  summer  at 
Woods  Hole. 

Clara  (Gibson)  Focardi  writes:  "We  left 
Fort  Logan  (Colo.)  to  drive  via  the  Santa  Fe 
trail  to  San  Francisco  where  we  got  the  trans- 
port which  brought  us  here  to  Corozal, 
Panama.  Since  it  is  a  free  port  shopping  here 
is  one  of  the  best  sports  for  Americans — 
Chinese  rugs,  Irish  linens,  French  perfumes, 
silks,  shawls,  teak  wood,  brass,  etc.,  all  being 
about  a  third  of  the  cost  at  home,  except  on 
the  days  the  tourist  ships  or  the  fleet  are  in. 
I  suppose  Panama  is  old  stuff  to  a  good  many, 
but  I  am  thrilled  over  the  jungle,  the  canal, 
the  bamboos  over  our  quarters,  and  the  fam- 
ily of  guan  resting  on  our  roof,  while  Betty 
adores  to  watch  the  'pelicuns'  dive  for  fish. 
If  any  19ers  come  this  way  I'd  be  so  glad  to 
see  them.  We  are  easy  to  reach — c/o  the 
11th  Engineers." 

Stella  (Gellis)  Bader  sent  a  card  from  Naples 
which  told  of  the  Mediterranean  cruise  and 
trip  across  the  Continent  to  England  she  and 
her  husband  were  enjoying. 

Constance  Kelton  left  in  August  with  Miss 
Milliette  of  the  Music  Dept.  for  a  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Honolulu.  They  will  make  their 
headquarters  at  Miss  Milliette's  home  in 
Berkeley  and  tour  the  coast  from  there. 

Leila  Knapp  and  Edith  Pitcher  took  a  trip 
through  Virginia  in  September.  They  were 
together  this  summer  after  Edith  finished  her 
French  course  at  Middlebury  College  and 
visited  Suvia  (Paton)  Whittemore  and  Louise 
(McElwain)  Waghorne,  both  of  whom  were 
vacationing  in  Vermont. 

Margaret  (MacLeod)  Ratliff  spends  her 
winters  in  Florida  and  this  last  summer  did 
graduate  work  at  the  Univ.  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Rebecca  (Mathis)  Gershon  enjoyed  a  visit 
from  Agnes  Grant  '20  in  Atlanta  this  spring 
and  in  the  fall  went  to  Colorado  with  her 
husband. 

Tillie  Miller  met  Jane  Griffin  in  Europe  this 
summer,  and  spent  a  day  in  Munich  with 
Norma  (Mueller)  Lorenzer  '20. 

Susan  Nevin  sailed  with  her  mother  July  18 
for  six  weeks  abroad,  with  the  Passion  Play, 
Salzburg,  and  Bayreuth  the  high  spots.  She 
is  back  editing  the  two  magazines  for  Joseph 
Home  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Edith  Schwarzenberg  after  a  summer  in 
Europe  is  chief  social  worker  in  a  new  Child 
Guidance  Clinic  which  opened  in  September 
in  Niagara  Falls.  Address,  The  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  450  Canal  Basin,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Containing  every  novel  and  short  story  in  which 

Sherlock  Holmes  appeared;  two  volumes,  on  fine 

thin  paper,  1,000  pages  each. 

—if  you  subscribe  to  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
now,  agreeing  to  take  a  minimum  of  four  books 
during  the  year. 

T 

««««  _B-HIS  OFFER  is  so  unusual  that  the  reason  for  it  needs  ex- 
planation for  the  opportunity  to  be  properly  appreciated.  Recently,  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  —  in  addition  to  other  conveniences  it  gives  book  readers  without 
expense  to  them — put  into  effect  a  20%  Rebate  System.  Under  this,  it  is  estimated, 
the  Club  will  return  to  its  subscribers  between  $240,000  and  $360,000  a  year  which 
they  can  use  to  purchase  other  books.  To  carry  out  this  plan,  one  of  the  things 
necessary  was  to  increase  the  number  of  the  Club's  subscribers  by  about  20,000.  A 
campaign  is  under  way  to  obtain  this  quota,  in  which  present  subscribers  are  ac- 
tively assisting;  and  this  offer  is  part  of  that  campaign.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States  that  all  of  Sherlock  Holmes  —  four  novels  and  fifty-six  short  stories  — 
have  been  printed  in  one  collection.  To  obtain  them  all  otherwise  for  your  library, 
you  would  have  to  buy  nine  separate  books.  *  *  *  Over  100,000  book  readers  now 
make  use  of  the  conveniences  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.  IT  COSTS  THEM 
NOTHING.  Your  only  obligation,  when  you  join  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  is 
to  agree  to  support  the  Club  by  buying  from  it  at  least  four  books  a  year,  out  of 
from  200  to  250  reported  upon  by  the  judges.  And  if  any  of  these  is  a  book-of-the- 
month,  you  receive  a  20%  rebate  on  it.  Surely,  within  the  next  year,  the  judges 
shown  here  will  choose  as  the  book-of-the-month  at  least  a  few  books  you  will  be 
anxious  not  to  miss.  Why  not  —  by  joining  the  Club  —  make  sure  of  getting  them, 
save  20%  on  them,  get  the  many  other  undoubted  conveniences  the  Club  gives  book 
readers;  and  also  get  this  two-volume  complete  Sherlock  Holmes  free?  '  *  *  If  you 
are  interested,  it  is  advisable  to  send  the  postcard  below  at  once.  A  copy  of  THE 
COMPLETE  SHERLOCK  HOLMES  will  be  held  in  reserve  for  each  inquirer  for  a 
reasonable  period,  until  he  can  receive  and  read  the  booklet  referred  to. 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB.  Inc. 
386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  cost,  a  booklet  outlining  how  the  Book-of-thc- 
Month  Club  operates.  This  request  involves  mc  in  no  obligation  to  sub- 
scribe to  your  service. 


Nj 


AdJrtss. 


City. 


Sute . 


Books  shipped  co  Canadian  members  through  Book-of-the-Month  Club  (Onada)  Limited 
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Catharine  Smith's  business,  The  Pinafore 
Playshop,  lias  "  hurst  the  seams  of  its  present 
location  and  has  moved  to  a  larger  home,  109 
Franklin  Aw,  Garden  City,  X.  V."  Your 
secretary  visited  this  shop  last  summer  and 
found  Catharine  surrounded  with  the  pret- 
tiest things  imaginable  for  children  in  a  shop 
artistic  to  the  last  word. 

F ranees  (Steele)  Holden  spent  the  summer 
in  a  fishing  camp  in  Maine  where  her  husband 
recovered  from  injuries  received  in  a  taxicab 
accident  in  March  in  Philadelphia. 

Margaret  (Petherbridge)  Farrar  is  to  be 
editor  of  the  Cross  Word  Puzzle  Book  of  the 
Month  Club.  The  firm  of  Farrar  and  Rine- 
hart,  publishers,  has  had  a  most  successful 
first  year. 

Dorothy  (Speare)  Christmas  has  been  pub- 
lishing a  story  each  month  in  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.     See  Publications. 

Mildred  (Williams)  Brown  wrote  a  most 
interesting  letter  giving  an  account  of  her 
year  in  Spain  which  the  class  will  have  in  full 
in  a  class  communication,  but  the  following  is 
of  interest  at  this  time:  "The  children  and  I 
have  had  a  most  enjoyable  summer  here  at 
Round  Lake  (N.  Y.)  with  my  parents.  I 
have  appreciated  the  green  trees,  grass,  and 
beautiful  countryside.  I  am  leaving  the  chil- 
dren here  with  my  mother  and  shall  sail 
Sept.  2  for  Italy  where  my  husband  will  meet 
me.  We  shall  be  in  Hungary  and  Poland  for 
a  month  and  then  shall  go  back  to  Spain  by 
way  of  Paris.  We  still  have  our  house  in 
Valencia,  but  just  how  soon  and  for  how  long 
we  shall  use  it  again  is  as  unknown  as  every- 
thing else  I  shall  do  for  some  time  to  come." 
Ex-1919 

Born. — To  Amelia  (Linder)  Herndon  a 
second  child  and  first  son,  Henry  Newton, 
July  27. 

Other  News. — Henriette  Cahn's  father 
died  suddenly  Sept.  10.  Henriette  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  caring  for  her  mother,  an 
invalid  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident 
eight  years  ago,  and  looking  after  a  large 
insurance  business. 

Harriet  (Ross)  Le  Boeuf  in  September 
moved  to  Great  Neck,  as  her  husband  has 
moved  his  law  firm  from  Albany  to  New 
York  where  he  serves  as  general  counsel  for 
the  Niagara  Hudson  Power  Co.  Address, 
Old  Mill  Rd.,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Helen    (Stair)    Stowell    and    her    husband 
drove  from  Chicago  to  California  last  winter 
and  in  Denver  saw  Helen  (Bingham)  Miller. 
1920 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Tapley 
(Mabel  Lyman),  53  Yale  St.,  Winchester, 
Mass. 

Married. — Elizabeth  Brown  to  Paul  Wil- 
liams Emanuel,  Sept.  22.  Address,  632 
Lafayette  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Ruth  Cushman  to  Gerald  B.  Coy,  Aug.  9. 

Born. — To  Mary  Louise  (Chandler)  Eagle- 
ton  a  third  son,  Richard  Ernest,  June  29. 

To  Hannah  (Goldberg)  Krauskopf  a  sec- 
ond daughter,  Joanna  Ruth,  July  19. 

To  Marjorie  (Hause)  Scheffer  a  second 
daughter  and  third  child,  Susanne,  July  22. 


To  Jeanette  (Lawson)  Jewell  a  second 
daughter,  Frances  Edna,  July  5. 

Other  News. — Caroline  Allen  is  planning 
to  spend  the  winter  in  England  with  her  sister 
Isabel  (Allen)  Malan  '18. 

Alice  (Barnhart)  Farmer  did  preschool 
work  all  last  year  at  Sunset  Hill  School. 
Experience  and  Kenneth's  tuition  were  her 
only  reward. 

Elizabeth  (Bates)  Nicholson's  husband  is  in 
the  citrus  business  working  for  the  Holly  Hill 
Fruit  Products  Co.  and  trying  to  make  a 
splendid  grove  of  his  own  make  fabulous 
returns  next  year. 

Katherine  (Graham)  Howard,  who  was  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  Reunion  at  the  last 
minute  because  of  a  wrenched  back,  is  much 
better  now.  She  spent  the  summer  at  North 
Scituate,  Mass. 

Judith  Matlack,  after  her  phenomenal  suc- 
cess with  her  first  published  volume  of 
(sometimes)  fiction,  "Purple  Pastures,"  spent 
the  summer  visiting  admiring  friends  and 
relatives.  She  spent  one  week  at  Newport  at 
the  home  of  her  cousin  Edith  Ballinger  Price, 
well-known  authoress  of  Girl  Scout  books. 

Constance  Reed  purchased  a  jaunty  Ford 
town  car  last  spring.  In  August  with  Doris 
Beane  '19  holding  the  road  map,  she  toured 
Cape  Cod  on  her  way  home  to  Newburyport 
for  her  vacation.  They  spent  one  night  with 
Mabel  (Lyman)  Tapley  and  menagerie,  and 
called  on  Lois  (Cutter)  Carrington  who  was  in 
Dracut  (Mass.)  for  the  summer. 

Fannye  (Wieder)  Blumenthal's  husband  is 
now  a  Ford  A  automobile  dealer. 

New     Address. — Mildred     Cover,     1104 
Woodward  Av.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
1921 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  Graham  Bates 
(Dorothy  Sawyer),  46  Central  St.,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass. 

Married^ — Ethel  Converse  to  Stewart 
Winslow,  Sept.  12,  in  New  Haven. 

Winifred  Davies  to  Vinson  Lair  Johnson, 
Apr.  5.  They  motored  through  the  South 
and  are  now  living  at  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 
Address,  Box  1374. 

Elsie  Duberg  to  Felix  J.  Larson  of  New 
York,  Aug.  20.  They  left  immediately  for 
Europe  where  they  will  spend  several  months. 

Camilla  Loyall  to  John  Wesley  Hamilton, 
Aug.  16,  at  Lake  Tahoe,  Calif.  They  are 
living  in  San  Francisco. 

Margaret  Manor  to  Lieut.  Clyde  H.  Butler, 
June  21.  Mr.  Butler  is  an  aerial  surveyor  for 
the  Curtiss  Wright  Flying  Service,  and  com- 
manding officer  of  the  photo  section  of  the 
112th  Observation  Squadron  of  the  National 
Guard.  After  an  extended  trip  through 
Canada,  they  moved  into  their  new  home  at 
1063  Rosalie  Av.,  Lakewood,  O. 

Born. — To  Alida  (Bigelow)  Butler  a  second 
son,  David,  June  11. 

To  Margaret  (Hannum)  Dean  a  second 
son,  Robert  Hannum,  Aug.  22. 

To  Sally  (Kline)  Myers  a  second  son, 
Sept.  5. 

To  Charlotte  (Lindley)  Wurtele  a  third 
daughter  in  May. 
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Don't  Throw  Away  Your  Victorian  Heirlooms 


Suggestions  for  color 
schemes,  furniture  arrange- 
ment, the  selection  of  up- 
bolstery  and  drapery  fabrics 
. . .  expert  advice  on  archi- 
tecture and  materials  . . . 
details  for  planning  and 
planting  the  garden... 
efficient  accessories  for 
ititchen  and  laundry  —  you 
will  find  them  all  in  House 
St  Carden.  Sign  the  coupon, 
. .  and  claim  your  five  issues 
>f   House    &    Garden    now. 


House  &  Garden  has  caught  the  flavor  of  Victorian  decoration,  and  adapts 
it  to  the  spirit  of  the  nineteen-thirties.  Rosewood  and  papier  mache  furniture 
.  .  .  romantically  draped  hangings  .  .  .  delicate  bric-a-hrac — the  best  of  Vic- 
torian decoration  is  being  reborn  into  houses  of  modern  feeling. 

For  every  style  of  architecture  and  decoration  . . .  for  every  size  of  house 
or  apartment— House  &  Garden  provides  a  host  of  practical  suggestions. 
House  &  Garden  will  give  you  timely  and  explicit  advice  . . .  and  ideas  for 
making  each  detail  of  your  household  an  important  addition  to  its  charm. 

A  year  of  experimenting  may  cause  you  many  expensive  mistakes  . . .  five 
issues  of  House  &  Garden  will  help  you  avoid  them.  Every  item  bought  for 
your  house  with  the  guidance  of  House  &  Garden  will  be  smart,  and  effective, 
and  in  good  taste.   That  is  why  you  will  be  interested  in  this  offer — 


5  issues  of  House  &  Garden 

Speeial  Offer  Open   to  New  Subscribers  Only 


HOISE&  GARDEN 
J\E  OF  THE 
CONDE  > AST 
PUBLICATIONS 


HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  GRAYBAR  BUILDING 

Lexington  at  43rd,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  find  $1  for  5  issues  of  House  &  Garden.      I  am  a  new  subscriber. 

Enclosed  find  $3  for  one  year  of  House  &  Gabden. 

Name 


Address. 
City 


.State. 


Sm  Al 
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To  Harriet  (Snyder)  McCaw  a  third 
daughter,  Eugenia,  in  1929. 

To  Phyllis  (Wegener)  Campbell  a  second 
daughter,  Marion  Turner,  May  17. 

Othkk  NEWS. — Alice  (Anthony)  Fuller 
completed  a  second  summer  of  successful 
cooperative  housekeeping  with  Katharine 
(Merrill)  McCormick  '22.  There  were  four 
children  under  five  years  of  age  to  be  cared 
for.  One  car  was  used  by  the  commuting 
husbands  and  the  other  left  for  the  families. 
The  scheme  proved  interesting,  economical, 
and  advantageous  in  many  ways. 

Dorothy  Bartlett  has  been  teaching  Latin 
for  five  years  at  a  school  in  Portland,  Ore. 
She  spent  the  summer  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue 
in  Boston  and  will  teach  this  winter  at  the 
Dwight  School,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Elsie  Bullard  recently  spent  two  months  in 
Europe. 

Ellen  (Everett)  Carruthers  was  in  Connec- 
ticut with  her  family  in  August.  A  classmate 
reports  that  she  has  a  little  boy. 

Adelia  Hallock  has  returned  to  China  for 
another  seven-year  term. 

Elisabeth  (Jackson)  Davis  spent  four 
months  abroad  last  year. 

Catherine  (Laycock)  McKennan's  husband 
has  returned  from  a  year  in  Alaska  and  is  to  be 
on  the  faculty  of  the  Tuck  School.  Catherine 
continues  her  position  at  Dartmouth. 

Helen  Peirce,  class  dean  of  1933,  gave  a 
splendid  talk  to  the  Rhode  Island  Smith  Club 
last  spring  on  "The  Job  of  Being  a  Dean." 

Helen  Pillsbury  writes  from  the  little  village 
of  Worpswede  in  Nether  Saxony  which  is  peat 
country'-  She  expects  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Berlin  where  she  may  be  reached  c/o  the 
Amer.  Express  Co. 

Catherine  (Stickney)  Relf  continues  to 
serve  on  the  Ramsey  County  Child  Welfare 
Board. 

Katharine  (Walker)  Born  has  moved  to 
Cambridge  (Mass.)  where  her  husband  is 
finishing  his  Ph.D.  work.  Address,  40 
Arlington  St. 

Marjorie  (Winslow)  Briggs  spent  the  sum- 
mer with  her  family  in  Michigan  and  took 
lessons  in  Chicago  while  her  husband  was  in 
England. 

New  Addresses. — Constance  Grigg,  39 
Orange  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Livingston  (Eleanor  Loth),  280 
Riverside  Dr.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Converse  (Miriam  Morse), 
2226  Princeton  Aw,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Percy  M.  Frowenfeld  (Frances 
Moschcowitz),  175  W.  72d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Walter  M.  Walther  (Esther  Pearson), 
725  Irving  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Telfer  (Wolcott  Stuart),  186 
Sullivan  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mislaid. — Mail  has  been  returned  from: 
Cecile  (Arpin)  Beeman,  Catharine  (Pratt) 
Field,  Helen  (Gutman)  Sternau,  Gertrude 
Jenckes,  Miriam  Russell,  Elsa  (Schmidt) 
Janssen,  Constance  (Sundh)  Marshall,  Esther 
Williams. 

Ex-1921 

Engaged. — Margaret     Cone    to     Edward 


Homer  Ladd  III,  Yale  '25.  He  is  connected 
with  the  First  National-Old  Colony  Corp., 
N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Helen  (Watson)  Stodder  a 
third  child  and  second  son,  Page  Watson, 
Nov.  27,  1929. 

Other  News.— Markell  (Conley)  Brooks 
entertained  the  St.  Paul  Smith  Club  at  her 
lovely  home.  They  had  just  put  in  a  beauti- 
ful swimming  pool  and  a  large  new  addition. 
Markell  has  three  boys  and  a  girl. 
1922 

Class  secretaries — A-K,  Mrs.  Edward  Wake- 
man  (Katharine  Winchester),  169  Ridgewood 
Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  L-Z,  Mrs.  Wallace 
W.  Anderson  (Constance  Boyer),  2288  Elm 
St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Married. — Hope  Rawson  to  Horace  B. 
Pray,  June  14.  Mr.  Pray  is  Brown  '22  and 
received  a  Ph.D.  there,  but  is  now  research 
chemist  with  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  in 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Stanton  to  Stephen  Hol- 
land, Aug.  6,  1929. 

Born. — To  Doris  (Benedict)  Braman  a 
daughter  and  second  child,  Marcia  Elizabeth, 
May  17. 

To  Elizabeth  (Cairns)  Dodd  a  son,  Peter 
Carter,  June  16,  in  Beirut,  Syria. 

To  Evelyn  (Clarke)  Carrier  a  son,  Charles 
Lyman  II,  June  19. 

To  Margaret  (Gabel)  Conover  a  son  and 
second  child,  Gerret  Boynton,  Mar.  1. 

To  Anna  (Pennypacker)  Upton  a  daughter, 
Ann  Seaver  Coolidge,  Sept.  2.  Address,  42 
Locust  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

To  Katharine  (Peek)  Zapf  a  second  daugh- 
ter, Brenda,  Sept.  3. 

To  Gladys  (Shea)  Hyland  a  daughter, 
Madeline  Ann,  Jan.  30. 

To  Alice  (Snyder)  White  a  son  and  second 
child,  Dudley  Allen  Jr. 

Other  News. — Harriet  (Bergtold)  Wool- 
fenden  sings  in  the  Episcopal  choir  and  is 
president  of  the  Women's  Guild  at  her  church. 

Elizabeth  Bixler  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant professor  in  the  Yale  School  of  Nursing. 

Carita  (Clark)  Ackerly  has  moved  with  her 
family  to  New  Haven  where  her  husband  is 
doing  juvenile  delinquent  research  work  under 
the  Inst,  of  Human  Relations  at  Yale.  Ad- 
dress, 655  Whitney  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Flora  Davidson  is  doing  case  work  for  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  and  taking  a 
course  at  the  N.  Y.  School  of  Social  Work. 
Address,  417  W.  118th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ardelia  Hall  is  working  in  the  Chinese 
Dept.  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Virginia  Hatfield  is  secretary  to  her  father 
and  is  doing  Junior  League  wTork  in  the  Babies' 
Milk  Fund  Clinic. 

Ellen  Lane  has  her  M.A.  from  Columbia 
and  plans  to  leave  Northampton  for  a  new  job. 

Ilda  (Langdon)  Neville  toured  Europe  this 
summer,  and  is  to  teach  again  at  the  Moravian 
Seminary  and  College  for  Women,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Thelma  Ledbetter  spent  most  of  the  sum- 
mer visiting  Dorothy  (Hogan)  Guider  in  the 
White  Mts. 
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THE 

KATHARINE  BRANSON 

SCHOOL 

ROSS,   CALIFORNIA 

Across  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

HEADMISTRESS: 
Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr 


Anna   Head    School 

Berkeley,  California 

A  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls 
of  all  ages.  Out  of  door  sports 
all  the  year.  College  preparation 
emphasized. 

MARY  E.  WILSON,  SMITH  '91 

Principal 


g^aint  Jfflargaret'a  gkftool 

1875  —  1930 

A  New  England  School  for  Girls 

56th  Year.  Emphasis  upon  college  preparation. 
New  fireproof  building  on  27-acre  country  estate. 
Boarding  enrollment  limited  to  85  girls. 

ALBERTA  C.  EDELL,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  S,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Wykeham  Rise 

Washington,  Connecticut 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
FOR  GIRLS  in  the  country 


Fanny  E.  Davies,  LL.A.,  St.  Andrews 
Head  Mistress 


The  Santa  Barbara 

GIRLS  SCHOOL 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping  Porches 

Country  Life  and  Sports 

Basis  of  work,  clear  thinking 

Headmistress 

MARION  L.  CHAMBERLAIN,  A.M.  (Radcllfle) 

Box  M  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


I 


In  the  Most  Desirable  Residential 
Section  of  New  Haven 


I 


THE  (jA  I  E  W  A Y  School  for*GirIa 


Thorough  College  Preparation.  One  Year 
Intensive  Course  for  College  Board  Exami- 
nations for  High  School  Graduates. 

General  Academic  and  Advanced  Course 
for  Girls  not  going  to  college.  Music,  Art  and 
Secretarial  Courses. 

Small  Classes.  Individual  attention  to  the 
needs  of  each  girl.  Expert  instruction. 

Excellent  recreational  opportunities.  Out- 
door sports.  Horseback  Riding. 

Separate  Division  for  Younger  Girls. 

For  catalog  and  full  information  address 
ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS 
5  St.  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Low  and  Heywood 

A  School  for  Girls 

Emphasizing  college  preparatory  work. 
General  courses  offered.  One  year  intensive 
review  for  college.  Separate  Junior  School. 
One  hour  from  New  York.  Outdoor  sports 
including  tennis,  hockey,  and  riding. 
Established  1865 
Catalogue 

Shippan  Point,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Howe-Marot 

Two  Year  College  Preparatory 

Marot  Junior  College 

Two  Year  College  Courses 

For  Catalogs  Address 

Mary  L.  Marot,  Principal 

Thompson,  Connecticut 
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Camilla  Low  spent  a  pleasant  six  weeks  at 
Harvard  Summer  School,  enjoying  especially 
seeing  Smith  people  in  Cambridge. 

Kathryn  (Lyman)  Bond  reports  that  she  is 
again  president  of  the  Woman's  Club. 

Louise  (Miller)  Abell  and  her  husband  were 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Koussevitzky  during 
the  Brahms  Festival  given  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  last  March. 

Ruth-Alice  (Norman)  Weil  plans  some 
home  study  courses  from  Columbia  in  physics 
and  mathematics,  with  a  view  to  astronomy. 
Her  house  is  on  a  hilltop,  with  a  lookout  on  the 
roof. 

Dorothea  Nourse  writes,  "Library  work  in 
a  national  library  of  historical  reference, 
such  as  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
is  indescribably  interesting  after  six  years. 
Having  ex-President  Coolidge  as  president  for 
the  past  year  has  made  it  seem  even  more 
American  than  before." 

Virginia  (Place)  Esty  says,  "We  have 
found  what  we  hope  to  be  our  permanent 
home,  an  early  American  colonial  with  two 
acres  of  ground."  Address,  Old  Kipp  Road, 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

Eleanor  (Rau)  Leon  is  again  living  in  New 
York  having  returned  from  four  months  in 
Europe,  and  assumes  the  new  job  of  editorial 
secretary  to  a  new  magazine,  the  Freeman, 
edited  by  Suzanne  La  Follette. 

Dean  (Roberts)  Wolcott's  "living  along" 
includes  designing  and  selling  Christmas  cards, 
bookkeeping,  and  issuing  automobile  licenses. 

Marion  Stacey  is  on  a  trip  around  the 
world  not  to  return  until  July  1931.  Send 
mail  to  1312  Church  St.,  Evanston,  111. 

Alice  (Snyder)  White  will  be  in  Boston  in 
October,  with  a  hoped-for  day  in  Northamp- 
ton. Huldah  Doron  had  a  short  visit  with 
her  in  June. 

Katharine  (Winchester)  Wakeman  is  assist- 
ant in  the  Cannon  Nursery  School  which 
her  son  Alfred  attends,  and  is  helping  establish 
a  beginners'  dept.  in  the  new  Community 
Church  in  their  locality. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Milton  C.  Bal- 
dridge  (Dorris  Bryant),  1751  Turner  St., 
Allentown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Norman  Strong  Nyce  (Marion  Him- 
melsbach),  202  Anderson  PI.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Crittenden  (Kathryn  Kryder), 
c/o  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Berlin, 
Wilmersdorf,  Hohenzollerndam  157,  Ger- 
many. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pray  (Hope  Rawson),  439 
Geddes  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Mrs.  Philip  Kaye  (Marion  Rudnick), 
34a  Park  St.,  Brookline. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Holland  (Mary  Elizabeth 
Stanton),  253  Marvin  St.,  Springfield. 

Mrs.    Ralph    Maxson    (Catherine    Clark), 
475  Greenleaf  Av.,  Glencoe,  111. 
1923 

Class  secretary— -Mrs.  Rockwell  R.  Stephens 
(Isabel  McLaughlin),  2  FarrarSt.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Engaged. — Nerissa  Fitzsimmons  to  Harry 
D.  Hoey.  They  plan  to  be  married  Nov.  22 
and  live  at  the  Cranbrook  School,  Bloomfield 


Hills,  Mich.,  where  Mr.  Hoey  is  a  master  in 
English. 

Married. — Christine  Berger  to  Ralph  H. 
Gelder,  July  26.  Mr.  Gelder  is  a  graduate  of 
Ohio  State  Univ.  '23  and  is  chief  metallurgist 
for  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  in  Ashland, 
Ky.    Address,  Henderson  Apts.,  Ashland. 

Margaret  Blake  to  Carl  Christiansen,  Sept. 
20.  Margaret  intends  to  continue  as  secre- 
tary to  the  American  representative  for  the 
Anglo- Persian  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.  Address,  58 
Morton  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Hilda  May  Bryant  to  Theodore  Sheldon 
Sperry,  May  28.  Address,  95  Linden  Blvd., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Payson  to  Philip  Langdon  Corson, 
Jan.  30.     Address,  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa. 

Born.— To  Anne-Gilbert  (Bell)  Noble  a 
second  son,  Gilbert  DuBois,  Apr.  12. 

To  Barbara  (Boyer)  Chadwick  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Nancy  Boyer,  July  3. 

To  Elizabeth  (Campbell)  Clark  a  son,  Ed- 
ward Sutherland  Jr.,  Aug.  14. 

To  Sydney  (Cook)  Brucker  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Sydney  Seabury,  Apr.  30. 

To  Florence  (Gilman)  Flory  a  son,  Harry 
Russel  Jr.,  Jan.  18,  1926;  and  a  daughter, 
Marjorie  Anne,  Apr.  1. 

To  Gertrude  (Humphrey)  Owers  a  son, 
Robert  Christopher  Jr.,  Aug.  6. 

To  Olive  (Loeb)  Lieberman  a  son,  Donald, 
Oct.  29,  1928.  Olive  reports  her  occupation 
as  pearl  stringer  and  general  assistant  in  the 
Oriental  pearl  business  of  her  husband.  She 
has  to  leave  her  son  at  8:15  a.m.,  but  manages 
to  keep  up  with  him  by  intensive  observation 
and  attention  during  week-ends. 

Other  News. — Oriana  (Bailey)  Lank 
writes,  "Grace  Meyercord  stayed  with  me  in 
New  Brunswick  last  spring  while  she  did  oil 
crayon  portraits  of  my  son,  of  the  three  chil- 
dren of  Frances  (Smith)  Johnson  '20,  of  one 
child  of  Alison  (Cook)  Cook  '18,  and  of  one 
child  of  Hannah  (Doyle)  Flaherty  '11.  Grace 
is  now  in  Minneapolis  doing  sketches  for  the 
Amateur  Golfer.  She  had  a  full  page  portrait 
of  Bobby  Jones  in  the  July  issue."  The 
Lanks  have  moved  to  10  Sanford  St.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Alice  Brackett  is  a  school  nurse  in  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Corbett  has  sailed  for  a  year  in 
Egypt,  the  Near  East,  and  Europe. 

Lucy  Hodge  has  been  in  the  editorial  dept. 
of  Houghton  Mifflin  since  July  1929.  She 
lives  at  6  Craigie  Circle,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
with  Celeste  Terry.  "Any  Smith  graduate 
writing  a  book  will  receive  a  favorably  preju- 
diced reading,"  she  remarks. 

Helene  (Hodgkins)  Kellogg  has  a  new 
address:  51  Backman  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Eleanor  (Holt)  De  Witt  drove  east  from 
Oconto  this  autumn  visiting  "as  many 
friends  as  possible  in  a  week." 

Josephine  Hopkins,  M.D.,  has  gone  to  Eu- 
rope to  study  medical  centers.  She  intends  to 
start  her  internship  at  Bellevue  Hospital, 
N.  Y.  C,  this  winter.  She  and  Rosalind 
(Hubbell)  Heron  saw  Louise  Egbert  Sailer  '15 
this    summer.     She    was    looking    forward 
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MERRICOURT 

For  small  group  of  girls  and  boys 

about  2-10 

Good  schooling  Fine  outdoor  life 

Real  parental  care 

Open  the  year  round  in  beautiful  hill  section  of 
Connecticut.  Children's  gardens,  large  play  lawns, 
work  shop,  orchard,  safe  bathing,  handcraft, 
baseball,  nature  study,  supervised  play.  Large 
sunny  rooms.  All  home  comforts  and  conveniences. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Kingsbury 
BERLIN,  CONN. 


5  HILL/IDE 


For  girls.   College   preparatory,   general   Ugb 

school  courses.  One  \i;ir  intensive  review. 
Cultural  secretarial,  music,  art.  dramatics, 
crafts.  One  hour  from  New  York.  Five  residence 
houses.  Schoolhouse.  Gymnasium,  outdoor 
sports,  riding,  salt  water  bathing.  Separate 
Junior  School.  Ask  for  Catalog. 

Margaret  R.  BrendHnger,  A.B. 

Vida  Hunt  Francis.  B.A. 

Hillside    School,    Box    S,    Norwalk,    Conn. 
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UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Founded  1897 

Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Universities 

Attractive  Fireproof  Colonial  Building 

Ample  opportunity  for  Recreation  and  Sports 

Illustrated  Catalogue  on  Request 

ANNA  R.  HAIRE,  A.B.,  Smith  College 

Principal 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
1106    Lake    Shore    Drive,    Chicago,    Illinois 


MISS  MADEIRA'S  SCHOOL 

1330  19th  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

wishes  to  announce  its  removal 

during  the  summer  of  1931 
to  the  country  near  Washington 

A  resident  and  country  day  school  for  girls 
150  acres           10  fireproof  buildings 

LUCY  MADEIRA  WING 
Head  Mistress 

M0NS0N  ACADEMY 

An  Endowed  School  in  its  127th   year. 

For  boys  who  are  going  to  college. 

Small  Classes.   Experienced  Instructors. 

Thorough  drill  in  fundamentals. 

For  catalog  address 
Bertram  A.  Strohmeier,  A.M.,  Headmaster 
Box  S,  Monson  (In  Central  Massachusetts) 


BANCR°FTFsoiHG^ 

30th  Year 

Complete  College  Preparation 

Individual  Attention  to  carefully  selected 
group  in  Boarding  Department  of  Progres- 
sive Day  School. 

Summer  and  Winter  Sports.  Dramatics. 
Art,  Music. 

A  ddress 

HOPE  FISHER,  Ph.D.,  PRINCIPAL 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Rogers  Hall 

A  Modern  School 
with  New  England  Traditions 

Facing  Rogers  Fort  Hill  Park.  26  Miles 
from  Boston.  College  Preparatory,  Aca- 
demic and  Special  Courses.  Two-year 
Graduate  Course. 

Gymnasium.  Swimming  Pool.  Outdoor 
Sports. 

Miss  Olive  Sewall  Parsons 

Lowell,  Massachusetts 


NORTHAMPTON 

lX     SCHOOL,    FOR,    GIRLS         1\ 
Exclusively  for  College  Preparation 

Excellent  record  preparing  girls  for  Smith  and  other 
colleges.  Regular  four-year  preparatory  course.  One- 
year  intensive  course  for  high  school  graduates. 

Nine-acre  campus —  Outdoor  sports 

Principals : 
DOROTHY  M.  BEMENT.  SARAH  B.  WHITAKER 

Address  Secretary.  Northampton  School  for  Girls. 
Box  S,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
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eagerly  to  "going  home"  to  China  with  her 
husband  and  two  children  before  long. 

Vivien  (Marrion)  Murray  has  the  first 
family  of  four  reported  in  the  class.  Her 
oldest  "started  toward  Smith  by  entering 
kindergarten  this  fall.  Three  other  Smith 
prospects  are  in  a  home  seminar." 

Alice  (O'Leary)  Byron  is  acting  president 
of  the  Evanston  Smith  Club  and  has  been 
working  hard  over  the  Scholarship  Ball. 

Lucia  (Norton)  Valentine  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  Alumnae  Association  last 
June.  She  and  Laura  (Cabot)  Hodgkinson 
'22  represent  the  last  decade's  accumulation  of 
alumnae.  Lucia  has  been  putting  her  archi- 
tect's training  to  use  in  serving  as  chairman 
ot  the  Building  Committee  for  the  Philadel- 
phia Cosmopolitan  Club.  The  Club  is  a  re- 
cently organized  group  of  women  chosen  for 
their  distinction  and  interest  in  writing  and 
the  arts.  The  Clubhouse  at  1616  Latimer 
Street  combines  in  an  unusual  way  the  merits 
of  new  and  old  styles  in  architecture.  Lucia 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board. 

Ina  (Reid)  White  and  Dr.  White  have 
moved  into  a  charming  house  on  Coolidge 
Hill  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  has  a  terraced 
garden  and  peach  trees  and  other  un-urban 
assets. 

Carolyn  Rosenstein  is  a  bacteriologist  in 
the  Dept.  of  Health  Laboratory  in  New  York. 
She  is  very  enthusiastic  about  her  job. 

Lois  (Rundlett)  Booth  is  teaching  a  nursery 
school  in  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Jane  (Stewart)  Davis  and  her  husband  have 
returned  to  this  country  from  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia. Address,  12  Eldridge  Av.,  Ossining, 
N.  Y.     Jane  is  doing  free  lance  writing. 

Rosemary  Thomas  is  teaching  at  the  Spence 
School  in  New  York  and  writing  as  well.  She 
is  living  at  the  Barbizon. 

Katharine  White  is  teaching  at  the  Con- 
valescent Home  of  the  Children's  Hospital  in 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.  "The  children  are 
sent  out  from  the  hospital,"  she  writes,  "and 
stay  at  the  home  for  varying  lengths  of  time. 
We  try-  to  help  them  over  the  ground  they 
have  missed  while  absent  from  their  own 
schools." 

Edith  (Yereance)  Grevatt  is  secretary  to 
Dr.  Lillian  Gilbreth.  It  is  one  of  those 
"part-time  jobs,"  but  it  keeps  Edith  "on  the 
jump." 

New  Addresses. — Lillian  Jacobs,  Hotel 
Esplanade,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Katherine  Lynch,  Whittier  Hall,  Columbia 
Univ.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Florence  A.  Watts,  International  House, 
Riverside  Dr.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ex-1923 

Born.— To  Muriel  (Earhart)  Morrisey  a 
son,  David  Allyn,  Apr.  11.  Address,  15  Vine 
St.,  Medford,  Mass. 

To  Marion  (Long)  Lukach  a  daughter,  Ann, 
Apr.  24,  1927;  and  a  second  daughter,  Ellin, 
May  22.  Address,  1329  Lexington  Av., 
N.  Y.  C. 

1924 

Class  secretary — Anne  de  Lancey,  52  Pine 
St..  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Engaged. — Olivia  Bridges  to  William 
Charles  Cameron  Edey,  Harvard  '22.  They 
will  be  married  in  October. 

Eleanor  Collins  to  Roger  Stoddard  Isbell. 

Married. — Dorothy  Ambler  to  Clarence 
M.  Bauchspies,  Nov.  2,  1929.  Address,  122 
N.  St.  George  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Christina  Atterbury  to  Dr.  Joseph  Bryant 
Mathewson,  Sept.  6.  Address,  104  W. 
Washington  Blvd.,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Frances  Blomfield  to  Walter  Lincoln  Haynes, 
a  graduate  of  M.  A.  C. 

Catherine  Carlson  to  Eric  Francis  Hodgins, 
July  5.     Address,  211  E.  35th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Virginia  Gardiner  to  Harold  Winton 
Batchelder,  June  28. 

Mildred  Lower  to  Raymond  W.  Ramage, 
June  21.  Address,  121  Castlebar  Rd., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Harriet  McQuilkin  to  Josef  J.  Johnson, 
July  10.  Mr.  Johnson  is  an  astronomer,  a 
graduate  of  California  Inst,  of  Technology. 
He  and  Harriet  sailed  in  September  for  the 
South  Sea  Islands  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  the 
sun  on  Oct.  21. 

Jean  Morse  to  Dr.  William  Merrill  Silli- 
phant,  June  12.  Dr.  Silliphant  has  just 
finished  at  Stanford  Medical  School  and  is 
now  a  lieutenant  in  the  medical  corps  of  the 
Navy. 

Vong-Kyih  Nyi  to  Dr.  Yi-Pao  Mei,  May 
31,  1929.  Address,  South  Compound,  Yen- 
ching  Univ.,  Peiping,  China,  where  Dr.  Mei  is 
registrar  and  professor  of  philosophy,  and 
Vong-Kyih  is  professor  of  sociology. 

Grace  Pierpont  to  James  Willet  Hazard, 
Aug.  2.  Helen  (Wheeler)  Campbell  was 
matron  of  honor,  and  Gertrude  Smith  and 
Pauline  (Havden)  Godfrey  were  bridesmaids. 
Address,  514' Fulton  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Evelyn  Price  to  Charles  R.  Hamilton,  Jan. 
25.  Address,  Greenknowe  Apts.,  Green- 
knowe  Av.,  Sydney,  Australia.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton is  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Margaret  Ward  to  James  Walter  Brown, 
July  5. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Biggs)  Curtice  a 
daughter,  Mary  Leila,  July  9. 

To  Edith  (Hill)  Bowker  a  daughter,  Sarah 
Preble,  May  25. 

To  Elizabeth  (Hoiles)  Hess  a  daughter, 
Barbara  Vail,  May  2. 

To  Hope  (Iseman)  Prince  a  daughter, 
Pamela,  May  30. 

To  Rebecca  (Meyers)  Blumenfeld  a  daugh- 
ter, Alice  Jean,  July  6.  Address,  99  West- 
view  Av.,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

To  Jane  (Walden)  Murphy  a  daughter,  in 

July- 

To  Mary  (Wynne)  MacDonell  a  second  son, 
John  Wynne,  July  10. 

Other  News. — Mary  (Bailey)  Thayer 
received  the  equivalent  of  a  B.S.  from  the 
Lowthorpe  School  which  is  affiliated  with 
Simmons  College,  and  she  is  now  director  of 
the  Landscape  Service  Bureau  of  Your  Garden. 
Address,  2691  E.  116th  St.,  Cleveland.  O. 
fe  Dorothy  (Brown)  Dean  taught  two  music 
courses  at  the  summer  school  of  the  Univ.  of 
Maine. 
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Abbot  Academy 


For  a  Century  One  of  New 
England's  Leading  Schools 
for  Girls. 

Advanced  Courses  for 
High  School  Graduates. 
College  Preparation.  Ex- 
ceptional Opportunities  in 
Art  and  Music. 

Outdoor  Sports. 

For  Catalog  Address 


Bertha  Bailey,  Principal 

Andover,  Mass. 


Walnut  Hill  School 

Natick,    Massachusetts 

Situated  seventeen  miles  from  Boston  in 
the  country  near  Wellesley,  in  healthful 
and  beautiful  surroundings.  Students 
prepared  under  experienced  teachers  for 
any  of  the  colleges  for  women. 


Principal: 
FLORENCE    BIGELOW, 


A.M. 


Waynflete  Latin  School,  Inc. 

Girls,  Kindergarten  —  High  School 
Boys,  through  5th  grade 

BOYS'  COUNTRY  DAY  SCHOOL 

Fifth  grade  through  High  School 
PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Progressive  country  day  schools 
successfully  preparing  for  college. 

Residence  House  for  girls  —  five  days  or  full  time. 

Winter  sports.  Athletics.  Art.  Dramatics. 

For  information  write  to  Katharine  Gaul  Rusk  '07 


CHOATE  SCHOOL 

1600  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  IN  A  MODEL  TOWN 

For  Girls:  Boarding  11  to  19.  Day  5  to  19  years 

College  Preparatory  and  General 
Courses.  Outdoor  Life 

Augusta  Choate,  Vassar,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Principal 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

A  Uidim  N.w  En,l»nd  Junior  Collet*  Foundtd  in  1803 

A  Two- Year  College  Course  for  Preparatory 
and  High  School  Graduates.  Excellent  courses 
in    Music,   Art,   Speech,  and  Home  Economics. 

Separate  Two-Year  College  Preparatory 
School  which  completes  preparation  for  Leading 
Women's   Colleges  and    Bradford   Junior   College. 

Professionally  Trained  and  Experienced  Instruc- 
tors. Expert  Educational  and  Personal  Counselling. 

40-Acre  Campus,  Swimming-pool,  Gymnasium, 
Endowed  Library.  Well-equipped  Science  Labora- 
tories. 

Katharine  M.  Denworth,  Ph.D.,  President 
Box  70  Bradford,  Massachusetts 


WILLISTON 

i  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

A  JJJpdern  School  on  an  Old  foundation 

S"turchi    New  Giotand  Ideals 

Of  Scholarship  and  Character 

With  a  J^cord  of  Sound  Achie\erneru 

Separate  Junior  school 

Scales  from    $700.    to  $1050.  a  year 
Cara/op.  Illustrated  Booklet  on  request. 

ARCHIBALD  V  GALBRAITH,  Principal 
Box  S.  EASTHAMPTON,  MASS.      ' 


^  MaryABurniham 

School  for  Girls 

The  best  New  England  traditions 

Established   1877.  Opposite  Smith  College  campus 

College    Preparatory    and    Special    Courses;    also 
One   Year   Intensive   College   Preparatory   Course. 

Special  advantages  in  Music  and  Art. 

Outdoor  Sports.    Well  equipped  gymnasium. 

Miss  Climena  L.  Judd,  Principal 
Miss  Hellene  Kingsley,  Associate  Principal 
Northampton,  Mass. 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

An  Endowed  School  Thirty-seventh  Year 

SUMMIT.  NEW  JERSEY 

On  the  estate  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  hills  of 
New  Jersey,  twenty  miles  from  New  York 

Recommended  by  the  leading  colleges  for  thorough 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION 
Also  General  Course,  Music,  Art,  Athletics 

HARRIET  LARNED  HUNT.  Head  of  the  School 
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Frances  Burnham  has  been  continuing  her 
studies  in  the  studio  of  Andre  L'Hote,  Paris, 
where  she  was  three  years  ago.  She  spent 
July  and  August  traveling  with  her  mother  in 
Europe. 

Muriel  (Crosby)  Willet  and  her  husband 
are  stained  glass  window  artists.  Muriel 
writes,  "We'd  like  to  put  the  windows  in  the 
chapel  at  Smith  if  they  ever  build  one!" 

Edith-May  Fitton  wrote  in  August,  "I  am 
on  the  verge  of  going  to  Honduras.  I  am 
assistant  to  Dr.  Brooks  of  Clark  Univ.  and  he 
— and  I! — are  writing  the  North  American 
section  of  a  new  5-volume  climatology  to  be 
issued  by  German  publishers  and  editors. 
My  trip  to  Honduras  is  at  Dr.  Brooks's  urg- 
ing, so  that  I  can  make  a  speech  on  Central 
American  rainfall  at  the  national  meetings 
of  the  Assn.  of  American  Geographers  next 
Christmas." 

Elizabeth  Noyes  wrote  in  April,  "My  only 
excitement  is  my  Ford,  Susy,  who  has  just 
brought  me  back  from  a  1000-mile  trip 
around  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa." 

Alice  (Roos)  Ehrenfeld's  husband,  a  con- 
sulting chemist,  has  been  appointed  curator  of 
chemistry  of  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry,  founded  by  Julius  Rosenwald,  in 
Chicago.  Alice  expects  to  help  him  with  some 
of  his  writing.  "It's  fascinating  work,  and 
inspires  a  person  to  learn — maybe  in  spite  of 
herself!" 

Dala  Scott  is  doing  psychiatric  social  work 
in  the  N.  Y.  State  Psychiatric  Inst,  at  the 
Medical  Center,  as  well  as  in  the  Vanderbilt 
Clinic. 

Marguerite  (Sowers)  Jones  is  secretary  to 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering,  Colum- 
bia. Although  her  job  means  commuting 
over  three  hours  a  day  and  being  away  from 
home  12  hours  of  the  24,  she  manages  to  keep 
house  as  well.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  metallurgist 
with  the  U.  S.  Metals  Refining  Co.  at  Car- 
teret, N.  J. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Harwood  Mc- 
Sweeny  (Ella  Bilek),  Perryville,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Walter  L.  Haynes  (Frances  Blomfield), 
198  Bowdoin  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Prentice  Duell  (Anna  Otis),  The  Ori- 
ental Inst.,  c/o  the  Amer.  Express  Co.,  Cairo, 
Egypt. 

Mrs.  Frank  Manning  Seamans  Jr.  (Barbara 
Farnham),  145  Pine  Ridge  Rd.,  Waban,  Mass. 

Mrs.  G.  Raymond  Billings  (Helen  McLeod), 
84  Main  St.,  Hatfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Victor  duPont  (Marcella 
Miller),  York  Lynne  Manor,  City  Line, 
Overbrook,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Armstead  Grubb  (Marianna  Priest), 
247  W.  Tulpehocken  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Deschin  (Celia  Spalter),  c/o 
Amer.  Express  Co.,  Paris. 

Mrs.  Albert  E.  Waugh  (Edith  Stewart), 
Box  471,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Ex-1924 

Elisabeth  (Blanchard)  Faber  and  her  hus- 
band are  moving  to  Toledo  where  Mr.  Faber 
will  manage  the  apartment  hotel  in  which  they 
are  to  live.  Elisabeth  writes  that  she  would 
be  more  than  glad  to  hear  from  any  Smith 


girls   living   in    Toledo   or   passing   through. 
Address,    Hillcrest    Arms    Apts.,    16th    and 
Madison  Av.,  Toledo,  O. 
1925 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Norman  Waite 
(Lavinia  Fyke),  3  Concord  Av.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Engaged. — Clarice  Bowers  to  Clyde  Gra- 
ham Strachan,  a  geologist  connected  with  the 
Gulf  Oil  Companies. 

Helen  Maguire  to  Edward  Montague 
Switzer  Jr. 

Alice  Sailer  to  Lawrence  Litchfield  Jr. 
They  plan  to  be  married  in  October  and  live 
in  New  York. 

Married. — Mary  Coolidge  to  Donald 
Clark  Jones.  Address,  3644  Rolliston  Rd., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Margaret  Elliott  to  Louis  Eberhard  Nohl, 
June  21.  Mr.  Nohl  is  Columbia  '22  and  is 
connected  with  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York.  Address,  687  Lexington  Av., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Marian  Hagler  to  William  Ervin  Anderson, 
Aug.  16.  Mr.  Anderson  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Univ.  of  Utah  and  Harvard  Law  School  '26. 
Address,  3265  E.  147th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Virginia  Hart  to  Sanford  B.  D.  Low. 
Address,  388  Hart  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
They  are  both  artists. 

Louise  Hovde  to  Capt.  Jens  M.  Mortensen, 
Aug.  27.  Capt.  Mortensen  is  from  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark;  was  graduated  from  a  cadet 
school  there  similar  to  West  Point;  served  as 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  in 
Denmark;  and  was  a  captain  in  the  Czar's 
Cossacks  in  1918  and  '19  in  Russia.  He  is 
now  headmaster  of  the  Brooklyn  Riding  and 
Driving  Club  at  Prospect  Plaza.  Address, 
41  Seventh  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jessie  Lloyd  to  Harvey  O'Connor,  June  14. 
Mr.  O'Connor  is  editor  of  the  Federated 
Press,  a  labor  news  service.  Jessie  will  con- 
tinue her  work  with  the  Federated  Press  and 
will  keep  her  own  name  in  her  work.  Address, 
112  E.  19th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Helen  Reinholdt  to  Arthur  Graner  Thorn, 
June  28.  Beatrice  (Cowen)  Aleshire  '27  was 
matron  of  honor,  Margaret  (Bradley)  Rossen 
'25  and  Margaret  Cook  ex-'27  were  brides- 
maids. Mr.  Thorn  is  a  graduate  of  Tulane 
Univ.  and  is  associated  with  the  Sharon  Steel 
Hoop  Co.  in  Detroit.  Address,  1127  Palmer 
Park  Blvd.  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mary  Sebring  to  Thomas  Sieger  Derr, 
July  12. 

Dorothy  Smith  to  David  Dushkin  in  June. 
They  spent  the  summer  in  Europe,  but  are 
now  living  in  Chicago  and  can  be  reached  at 
710  Bluff  St.,  Glencoe,  111.  Mr.  Dushkin  is 
also  a  musician  and  is  experimenting  in  con- 
structing musical  instruments.  Dorothy  says 
they  live  between  the  work  bench  and  the 
library  and  she  doesn't  know  where  house- 
keeping will  come  in! 

Josephine  Tompkins  to  Lieut.  John  Allen 
Scoville,  May  10.  Lieut.  Scoville  is  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  and  they 
had  a  full  military  wedding.  Josephine  was 
given    in    marriage    by    her    brother,    Lieut. 
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Stoneleigh-Prospect  Hill 
School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory,  Special  Academic,  and  Post- 
graduate Courses.  Exceptional  opportunities  for 
Music  and  Art.  New  fireproof  building.  School 
estate  of  150  acres.  Private  stables,  Riding  Ring. 
Tennis,  Golf  and  all  winter  sports. 

Principals 

CAROLINE  L.  SUMNER,  Smith  '90 

ISABEL  B.  CRESSLER 

Greenfield  Massachusetts 


y  DS%  |)EAt[D*S^Ctl©€L 

In  a  Beautiful  Residential  Section.  Ample  Grounds 
and  Well-equipped  Buildings.  City  and  Country 
Advantages. 

Strong   College   Preparation.   Art,   Music,   Domestic 
Science.     Postgrad- 
uate Work.  Separate 
Junior  High  Division. 


LUCIE    C.    BEARD 

Headmistress 

Box  S 

Orange,  New  Jersey 


THE    DANA   HALL 
SCHOOLS 

WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

DANA  HALL 

College    Preparatory    and     General 
Courses 

TENACRE 

Dana  Hall  Junior  School.  Pupils  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age 

PINE  MANOR 

An  Accredited  Junior  College 

Academic  Course 

Home-making  Course 

Music  Art 

WESTLEA 

The  Dana  Hall  Graduate  School  of  Music 

HELEN  TEMPLE  COOKE,  Principal 
DOROTHY  WALDO,  Associate  Principal 


The 
HARTRIDGE    SCHOOL 

(50  minutes  from  New  York) 

College  preparation  a  specialty.  Over  50  girls 
in  leading  colleges  to-day. 

Special  attention  to  music  and  art. 

A  country  school  with  beautiful  grounds.  Cottage 
system.  Almost  all  corner  rooms.  Resident  De- 
partment strictly  limited. 

Athletics,  Dramatics,  Horseback  riding. 

EMELYN  B.  HARTRIDGE,  AJL  (V»»»«r),  L.H.D.  (Smith) 
Principal 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


DW1GHT  IS.Hg& 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
and  SPECIAL  COURSES 


Excellent  Language  Departments 

Music,  Art,  Science 

Athletics 


Frances  Leggett 

Maud  Jackson  Hulst,  Smith  '98 


Principals 


Englewood,  New  Jersey 


BIRCH  WATHEN 
SCHOOL 

A  Progressive  Day  School  for 
Boys  and  Girls 


Tel.  Riverside  0314 


149  West  93rd 
New  York  City 


CATHEDRAL     SCHOOL 

of 
ST.  MARY 

GARDEN  CITY 

LONG  ISLAND,   NEW  YORK 

RT.  REV.  ERNEST  M.  STIRES 
President  of  Board 

MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL 
Principal 
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Tompkins,  also  of  the  Navy,  and  among  the 
bridesmaids  were  Elizabeth  (Allen)  Pond, 
Gladys  Clark,  and  Elizabeth  (Hartman) 
Grammer.  Lieut.  Scoville  is  stationed  at  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard.  Address,  19  Forest  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Towle  to  Ransom  Harris  Skeen, 
Sept.  6.  Helen  Johnson  was  maid  of  honor. 
Mr.  Skeen  is  Univ.  of  Georgia  '22,  and  Har- 
vard School  of  Business  Administration  '26. 
He  is  associated  with  the  Equitable  Trust  Co. 
of  N.  Y.  and  is  on  the  faculty  of  Columbia  Univ. 
Born. — To  Marion  (Bond)  Avery  a  daugh- 
ter, Janet  Lee,  June  20,  1928. 

To  Doris  (Booth)  White  a  son,  Richard 
Booth,  Aug.  26. 

To  Helen  (Booth)  Fischer  a  son,  Edward 
Booth,  Sept.  9. 

To  Mildred  (Buffington)  Rich  a  second 
daughter,  Martha  Van  Vliet,  May  26.  New 
address,  Poland,  O. 

To  Betty  (Charls)  Hurlock  a  daughter, 
Betty,  Oct.  21,  1926.  New  address,  3658 
Townley  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

To  Anna  (Dallinger)  Turner  a  second 
daughter,  Martha  Burrage,  July  13. 

To  Eleanor  (Fuller)  Greer  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  Frederick  Wade  Jr.,  July  20. 

To  Dorothy  (Gile)  Brackett  a  daughter, 
Linda,  June  13. 

To  Dorothy  (Gordon)  Ball  a  second  daugh- 
ter, Martha  Gordon,  May  17. 

To  Kathleen  (Grant)  Van  Wyck  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  Philip  Van  Rensselaer 
Van  Wyck  II,  Apr.  21.  New  address,  Ap- 
shawa  Lake,  Butler,  N.  J. 

To  Mary  (Hamilton)  Collett  a  daughter, 
Anne,  Aug.  30. 

To  Marjorie  (Hedwall)  Munger  a  daughter, 
Shirley,  Apr.  16. 

To  Kathryn  (James)  Kennedy  a  son,  Frank 
Brittain  Jr.,  Dec.  11,  1929.  New  address,  12 
Pine  Crest  Rd.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

To  Elizabeth  (Kreider)  Boger  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  William  R.  Jr.,  June  2. 
New  address,  5425  Connecticut  Av.  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

To  Ruth  (McBarron)  Whittlesey,  a  daugh- 
ter, June  19,  1929.  Address,  207  W.  13th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

To  Ruth  (McKeown)  King  a  son,  Peter, 
Aug.  23. 

To  Pauline  (Page)  Howell  a  son,  Richard 
Stockton,  Apr.  12.  New  address,  Windemere 
Court,  Wayne,  Pa. 

To  Mary  (Rhodes)  Stone  a  daughter,  Susan 
Rhodes,  Jan.  11,  1929.  New  address,  44 
Edgewood  Lane,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

To  Jeanette  (Scott)  Yandervoort  a  second 
son,  Peter,  Dec.  15,  1929. 

To  Florence  (Selman)  Klein  ('26)  a  son, 
John  Chester,  Feb.  17. 

To  Edith  (Showers)  Brown  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Nancy  Van  Metre,  July  17. 
To  Katherine  (Whitney)  Stratton  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Martha  Katherine, 
Aug.  27.  New  address,  48  Mosswood  Rd., 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

To  Mildred  (Williams)  Williams  a  son, 
John  Curtis,  July  31. 


Other  News. — Eunice  Blake  and  Wilma 
Shannon  spent  the  summer  in  Europe. 

Frances  Dorris  is  studying  for  her  Ph.D.  in 
zoology  at  Yale.  She  received  an  M.A.  in 
psychology  in  1927  from  Yale,  and  now  has  a 
part-time  job  of  technical  asst.  in  the  Dept. 
of  Zoology.  She  says  in  addition  to  all  this 
she  still  writes,  but  only  behind  locked  doors! 

Mary  Foss  has  been  studying  painting  in 
Italy  and  Germany. 

•  Ruth  Hamilton  with  Elizabeth  Williams 
and  Dorothy  Perry  '24  motored  across  the 
country  this  summer,  and  "as  befits  good 
Americans  visited  all  things  'bigger  and 
better,'  mountains,  canyons,  etc." 

Cecelia  Herstein  is  doing  social  service 
work  in  New  York. 

Martha  Houser  received  her  M.A.  in 
government  at  Radcliffe  in  February. 

Catharine  Jones  has  returned  from  Oxford 
and  has  a  position  as  secretary  at  Goodspeed's 
Book  Shop  in  Boston. 

Dorothy  Libaire  was  unable  to  attend  our 
Fifth  Reunion  because  she  was  playing  the 
lead  in  "Broken  Dishes"  which  was  showing 
in  Boston  the  first  of  June. 

Launcey  Lowenthal  is  doing  mental  testing 
in  Cincinnati  for  the  Board  of  Education. 

Eloise  (Morford)  Wallace  is  living  on  "The 
Farm,"  Skiff  St.,  North  Haven,  Conn,  and 
raising  Irish  setters.  They  are  all  pedigreed 
and  can  be  bought  from  $50  up.  If  any  are 
sold  through  the  Quarterly,  the  commission 
will  be  given  to  the  Alumnae  Fund.  Eloise 
is  also  busy  with  Junior  League  work  as  chair- 
man of  a  food  committee  which  she  says 
more  than  pays  the  rent  of  their  gift  shop. 

See  "We  see  by  the  Papers"  for  news  of 
Elisabeth  Morrow. 

Esther  (Page)  Borden  and  her  husband 
have  bought  an  old  farmhouse  in  Lexington 
and  remodelled  it. 

Eleanor  Rust  spent  the  summer  in  the 
British  Isles.  She  was  in  a  shipwreck  on  the 
way  back  to  the  States,  which  she  reports  was 
very  exciting.  New  address,  503  W.  111th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ruth  Seinfel  is  on  the  staff  of  the  N.  Y. 
Evening  Post.  Once  or  twice  a  week  she  has 
an  important  column  on  the  Woman's  Page  at 
the  top  of  which  her  name  apears. 

Ethel  (Sherman)  Edmunds  and  her  husband 
spent  the  summer  in  Europe.  New  address, 
10  Hungerford  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Natalie  Van  Ulm  is  a  training  supervisor  at 
Macy's.     Address,  21  W.  50th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Lettie  Witherspoon  has  just  returned  from 
eight  months  in  Europe.  She  went  to  Egypt 
and  Palestine  through  the  Mediterranean  and 
spent  most  of  the  summer  on  the  Continent. 
She  is  now  in  the  training  dept.  at  the  Stewart 
Dry  Goods  Co.  in  Louisville.  Address, 
Puritan  Apts.,  Fourth  Av.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Other  New  Addresses. — Mrs.  John  L. 
Young  (Elizabeth  Barrett),  Beaver,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  C.  Beadle,  S.  S.  Alleghany, 
Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Clarice  Bowers,  Hotel  Webster  Hall, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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MISS  STOUT'S 

EUROPEAN   SCHOOL 

October-June 

for  girls  who  have  completed  their  secondary 
school  work  or  one  or  two  years  of  college.  Four 
months'  study  of  history,  literature,  and  history  of 
art  in  Rome.  Florence,  Munich,  Paris,  and  London. 
French  with  native  teacher.  Three  months'  travel 
with  study  in  Italy,  Southern  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  England.  Winter  holiday  St. 
Moritz.  School  established  in  1924. 

HELEN  L.  STOUT  '03,  PRINCIPAL 

Winter  Address: 
Morgan  and  Co.  14  Place  Vendome,  Paris 


The  Misses  Kirk's  School 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

A  boarding  and  day  school  whose  purpose  is  prepara- 
tion for  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe, 
Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley  and  other  colleges  open  to 
women.  The  work,  distinctly  personal  in  character, 
is  adapted  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  each  indi- 
vidual, and  is  carried  on  under  pleasant  home  con- 
ditions. A  special  one-year  intensive  course  is  offered 
for  high  school  graduates.  Proximity  to  Philadelphia 
affords  opportunity  to  attend  concerts,  operas, 
theatres.  Outdoor  sports  include  riding,  tennis, 
hockey,  basketball. 

Abby  Kirk,  Principal 
Mary  B.  Thompson,  Associate  Principal 


ASHLEY  HALL 


School  for  girls  in  atmosphere  of  southern 
culture  and  colonial  tradition.  Accredited. 
College  preparatory.  Normal  Dept. 
Kindergarten-Primary  course.  Outdoor 
sports  all  winter,  riding,  pool.  Catalog. 

MARY  V.  McBEE,  M.  A.,  Principal 
Box  S  Charleston,  S.  C. 


rtARCUAV  SCH<&L 

At  Bryn  Mawr,  ten  miles  from 

Philadelphia 

College    Preparation    for    Bryn    Mawr, 

Vassar.   Wellesley,   Mt.    Holyoke,   Smith. 

Four -year    course  —  one    year    intensive 

review  —  Certificate  privilege. 

Academic  —  General  Course.  Music,  Art 

jr  Secretarial  Courses  Elective. 

Music  —  Piano  -Vocal  -Violin  -  Cello  -  Chamber  Music 
—Theory-  Taught  by  well-known  artists.  Diploma. 
Also  prepares  girls  to  offer  two  points  in  Music  to 
smith,  Wellesley,  Vassar.  Advantage  of  Concerts  and 
Dpera  in  Philadelphia. 

Outdoor  Recreation,  Athletics,  Riding 

For  Catalog  Address 

Mrs.  Edith  Harcum,  B.L.,  Head  of  the  School 

Mrs.  L.  May  Willis,  B.P.,  Principal 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


The 

Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 
Bryn  Mawr  Pennsylvania 

Preparation  for  Barnard,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe, 
Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley  col- 
leges. Abundant  outdoor  life — 
hockey,  basket-ball,  tennis.  Indoor 
Swimming  Pool. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 


Holmquist  School 

FOR  GIRLS 
NEW  HOPE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Principals 

Karline  Holmquist 

Louise  Holmquist,  A.B.  (Vassar) 

Academic  Head 
Margaret  B.  Dewey,  A.B.  (Smith) 


School  of  Nursing 
of  Yale  University 

A   Profeaaion  for  the  College  Woman 

i  The  twenty-eight  months  course,  providing  an 
ntensive  and  varied  experience  through  the  case  study 
aethod,  leads  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  NURSING 
Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work  required 
or  admission.     A  few  scholarships  available  for  stu- 
dents with  advanced  qualifications. 

,  The  educational  facilities  of  Yale  University  are 
pen  to  qualified  students. 

For  catalog  and  information  address: 

THE   DEAN,    YALE  SCHOOL   OF   NURSING 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Child  Education  Foundation 
Training  School 

A  Day  School  and  Residence  for  Teachers 

of  the 

Nursery  and  Primary  Age  Child 

Course  of  Twelve  Months  for  College  Graduates 
preparing  especially  for  Heads  of  Departments. 

Course  of  Three  Years  for  High  School  Graduates. 

Both  Courses  approved  by  New  York  State  Edu- 
cation Department. 

ANNA  EVA  McLIN,  DIRECTOR 
535  East  84th  Street.  New  York 
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Mrs.  John  Kendall  Joy  Jr.  (Lydia  Brigham), 
70  Mill  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  David  W.  Gray  Jr.  (Ida  Burgess), 
6731  Vivian  Av.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Harvey  P.  Hood  II  (Barbara  Church- 
ill I,  2  Larchwood  Dr.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Neil  Williams  (Helen  Forbes),  845 
Judson  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

Clarace  Gait,  51  Hancock  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Munger  (Marjorie 
Hedwall),  2010  James  Av.  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Miriam  Keck,  70  Bank  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  Stewart  Riggs  (Elizabeth  Ken- 
nedy), 3571  Riedham  Rd.,  Shaker  Hts., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Marjorie  C.  Peabody,  26  Hurlbut  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Zella  R.  Ruslander,  717  W.  Delavan  Av., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  George  Harold  Clarke  (Helen  Smith), 
246  Rutgers  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Hessler  (Eleanor  Stubbs), 
63  Dedham  Av.,  Needham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Millard  S.  Peabody  (Frances  Wilson), 
Wampatuck  Rd.,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Ex-1925 

Married. — Elizabeth  Lane  to  Franklin 
M.  Crosby  Jr.  Address,  2833  Irving  Av.  S., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Emma  Payson  to  George  Bradley.  Ad- 
dress, 9  Bowdoin  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Gladys  Peters  to  James  H.  Wright.  Ad- 
dress, 840  Bronx  River  Rd.,  Fleetwood, 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Jessie  Williams  to  Thomas  Heenan,  Mar. 
8.     Address,  37  E.  Division  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Born. — To  Constance  (Curran)  Ritchie  a 
third  child  and  first  daughter,  Constance 
Margaret,  Feb.  21,  1929. 

To  Dorothy  (Damon)  Beggs  a  son,  Sydney 
Adams  Jr.,  Feb.  5. 

To  Laura  (Dean)  Read  a  second  son, 
William  Winter  Dean,  June  11. 

To  Mary  Frances  (Dickson)  Hinkle  a 
daughter,  Sydney,  July  26,  1929.  New 
address,   240  Middlesex  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill, 

TV/To  gg 

To'  Dorothy  (Fuller)  Kinder  a  fifth  child 
and  first  son,  Arthur  Samuel  Jr.,  Feb.  3. 
Dorothy  says  she  hopes  her  four  daughters 
can  go  through  Smith,  even  if  she  did  have 
only  one  year  there.  Address,  231  Lakeside 
Av.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

To  Katharine  (Hall)  Weston  a  third  child 
and  second  son,  Hall,  Sept.  8,  1929. 

To  Gertrude  (Kendig)  Brooks  a  son, 
William  F.  Jr.,  Sept.  2,  1926. 

To  Margaret  (McMillan)  Reynolds  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  William  McMillan,  Apr. 
4,  1929. 

To  Harriet  (Mirick)  Lane  a  second  son, 
Jonathan  Page,  May  22. 

To  Caroline  (Newman)  Lux  a  son,  Paul  A., 
Mar.  5.  Address,  416  W.  59th  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

To  Elizabeth  (O'Brian)  Mann  a  third  child 
and  second  son,  George  Edward,  May  8. 

To  Helen    (Pratt)    Leavitt  a   second   son, 


Thomas    Whittlesey,    Jan.    8.     Address,    72 
Linden  St.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

To  Mary  (Ritchie)  Hopple  a  son,  Edwards 
Ritchie,  Jan.  6. 

To  Helen  (Sargent)  Shaw  a  second  daughter, 
Sylvia,  Mar.  9. 

To  Katrina  (Schuyler)  Blackmer  a  daugh- 
ter, Mar.  14,  1927.  Address,  81  Monument 
Av.,  Bennington,  Vt. 

To  Julia  (Smith)  Sheffield  a  daughter,  Julia 
Elizabeth,  Aug.  5,  1928.  Address,  99  Mul- 
berry St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

To  Marion  (Wallace)  Chatfield  a  third 
child  and  second  daughter,  Ann,  in  1929. 

Other  News. — Helen  (Allen)  Camfield  is 
working  for  the  Ned  Wayburn  Inst,  of  Danc- 
ing, Chicago  branch.  Address,  6842  Jeffrey 
Av.,  Apt.  3C,  Chicago,  111. 

Helen  Chandler  in  September  sailed  for 
eight  months  in  Europe. 

Marcelle  Hull  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Peru  and  is  now  the  research  department  for 
an  art  agency  in  New  York. 

Frances  Wood  owns  and  manages  the  Peg- 
wood  Millinery  Shop  in  Portland,  Me.  Ad- 
dress, 106  Park  St. 

Other  New  Addresses.— Mrs.  Charles  S. 
Connor  (Eleanor  Hedges),  15  Merritt  Av., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Scripture  Jr.  (Annabel  Reid), 
3159  Euclid  Heights  Blvd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Helen  Streeter,  97  St.  Stephen  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

1926 

Class  secretary — Gertrude  E.  Benedict,  943 
S.  Hoover  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Engaged. — Alice  Bailey  to  William  S. 
Locke,  Princeton  '26,  Harvard  Law  School 
'29. 

Janet  McGee  to  Leonard  Hamilton  Field 
III.  They  expected  to  be  married  late  in 
September. 

Helen  Williams  to  John  Alexander  Jameson 
of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  Williams  '25  and 
M.  I.  T. 

Married. — Eloise  Anderson  to  Jo  Ray, 
July  16. 

Carol  Lord  to  Dr.  Harry  Butler,  July  5. 
Address,  29  Montgomery  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Elizabeth  Morgan  to  Claude  Mulligan  on 
June  21.  Mr.  Mulligan  is  from  Maniwaki, 
Quebec,  and  is  working  with  the  Consumers 
Power  Co.  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Present 
address,  c/o  272  Maple  St. 

Alice  Stevenson  to  Edmund  St.  John 
Baldwin,  July  26. 

Catherine  Thornton  to  Bradbury  C. 
Staples,  June  5.  They  plan  to  live  in  a 
suburb  of  Boston  in  the  early  fall. 

Mildred  Whitman  to  Charles  H.  Kimball  II, 
May  10.  Address,  15  Nonantum  St.,  Newton, 
Mass. 

Born. — To  Carolyn  (Case)  Norem  a  second 
child  and  daughter,  Nyla  Case,  June  28. 

To  Aurelia  (Graeser)  Murphy  a  first  child 
and  daughter,  Marilyn,  July  22. 

To  Helen  (Hay)  Reck  a  first  child  and 
daughter,  Nancy  Ann,  Sept.  9. 

To  Ruth  (Hunter)  Colby  a  first  child  and 
daughter,  Mary  Stokehill,  June  4. 
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The  New  York  School  of  Secretaries 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
V.  M.  WHEAT,  Director 


1 


3 


«, «i(wgs3» 1» 

(fT'HE  New  York  School  of  Secretaries  specializes  in  a  three 
■*■  months'  course  for  the  training  of  College  and  Executive 
types  of  Men  and  Women  for  Social,  Secretarial  and  Literary- 
Positions. 

Its  course  combines  a  sound  Business  Curriculum  with  News- 
paper and  Magazine  English,  Social  Forms  and  Publicity  Work. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  are  advanced  as  rapidly 
as  their  efficiency  permits.  Instruction  is  Individual  in  every 
instance. 

Personal  Interview  Required 


ALL  STUDENTS  ACCEPTED  SUBJECT  TO  ONE  MONTH'S  PROBATION 


BALLARD  SCHOOL 

Central  Branch,  Y.W.C.A. 

College  women  who  aim  for  leadership  in 
the  business  world  find  our  Secretarial 
Course  a  solid  foundation  for  future  success. 

Send  for  Bulletin 

Ballard  School  graduates  always  in  de- 
mand. 

610  Lexington  Avenue   »    New  York  City 


Old  Colony  School 

Secretarial  and  Business  Training 

For  Young  Women  Graduates  of 
Private  School,  High  School  or  College 

One- Year  Course  prepares  for  Executive  Positions 
or  the  Management  of  Personal  Property. 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils. 

For  Booklet  or  Information  Write  the  Principal 

Mrs.  Margaret  Yall  Fowler 

317  Beacon  Street.  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Miss  Conklins 

S  ccrctarial   School 


THOROUGH   professional   training   for 
secretaryships  and  executive  positions. 

The  school  occupies  the  studios  of  the 
Tilden  Building;  classrooms  opening  upon 
a  roof  garden  have  abundance  of  light  and 
air. 

The  Bureau  of  Placement  is  a  recognized 
feature  of  the  School.  Graduates  are  sought 
for  varied  and  interesting  positions. 

Successive  entrance  dates. 

Illustrated  booklet 

105  West    40th    Street,   New   York 

Telephone,  Penna.  3758 
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To  Katharine  (Littlewood)  Rieger  a  first 
child  and  daughter,  Joan,  Mar.  12. 

To  Jane  (Pither)  Parker  a  first  child  and 
son,  Nathan  Kuhns  Jr.,  May  23. 

To  Caroline  (Rankin)  Dill  a  son,  William 
Rankin,  Aug.  18. 

To  Helen  (Wright)  Hovey  a  second  child 
and  son,  David  Huntington,  May  13. 

Other  News. — Priscilla  Beach  graduated 
last  June  from  The  Eastman  School  of  Music 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  composition. 

Maxine  Decker  expects  to  receive  her  M.A. 
in  English  from  Bucknell  Univ.  in  Feb. 

Helen  Green  plans  to  study  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  this  winter. 

Lois  Jacoby  has  her  own  bookshop,  the 
Aldine  Circulating  Library,  in  New  York. 
Address,  2021  Broadway. 

Jean  (Mack)  Greenthal  expects  to  move 
into  her  new  house  in  October.  Address,  2634 
E.  Newton  Av.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Elizabeth  Marting  is  studying  French  at  the 
French  School  of  Western  Reserve  Univ. 

Dorothy  Norris  teaches  Latin  at  the  Senior 
High  School  in  W'altham,  Mass. 

Laura  (Provost)  Merrill  is  assistant  buyer 
in  the  drapery  dept.  of  Bloomingdale  Bros,  in 
N.  Y.  C. 

Ruth  Rose  took  a  trip  across  the  country 
this  summer  and  expects  to  teach  English  this 
coming  year  at  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal 
Univ. 

Ethel  Rothwell  expects  to  teach  English  in 
the  Normandia  Junior  High  School,  New 
Bedford,  this  year. 

Genevieve  Shepherd  is  getting  her  M.A.  in 
French,  taking  the  first  semester  at  Teachers 
College,  and  the  second  at  the  Sorbonne. 
She  expects  to  stay  abroad  until  the  end  of 
next  August. 

Marion  Spicer  spent  the  summer  abroad, 
taking  in  the  summer  session  at  Cambridge 
Univ.  as  well  as  other  delights  of  England. 
She  will  teach  history  this  year  in  Boundbrook, 
N.  J.,  attending  Columbia  on  Saturdays. 

Virginia  Traphagen  spent  the  summer  in 
Germany. 

Margaret  West  hopes  to  continue  with  a 
course  in  short  story  writing  which  she  began 
last  May. 

New  Addresses. — Louise  Billstein,  301 
E.  21st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Mark  H.  Evans  (Margaret  Foster), 
5323  Cabanne  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Dickson  Reck  (Helen  Hay),  5035 
Courville  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  William  W.  Commons  (Lorraine 
Le  Huray),  315  E.  68th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Charles  Kuhn  (Hetty  Shuman),  997 
Memorial  Dr.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Richard  B.  Gayle  (Elizabeth  Sweeney), 
U.  S.  Army  Headquarters,  Tientsin,  China. 
1927 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  Douglas  Krumb- 
haar  (Catherine  Cole),  6d  Gibson  Ter., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Janet  Dryer  to  Robert  M. 
Page,  Yale  '27. 

Mary  Scudder  to  William  Lawrence  Mar- 


shall Jr.  of  Concord,  Dartmouth  '24.  He  is 
associated  with  the  Bankers  Co.  of  New  York 
at  its  Boston  office;  he  is  also  active  in  Boy 
Scout  work. 

Mildred  Vosmer  to  Robert  J.  Lansdowne, 
Cornell  '23  and  Univ.  of  Buffalo  Law  School. 
He  is  now  practicing  law  in  Buffalo. 

Married. — Virginia  S.  Allen  to  William  S. 
Bliss,  Oct.  11,  1929.  Address,  115  Essex  Av., 
Narberth,  Pa. 

Sara  Andrews  to  Albert  Craig  Fisher, 
Dartmouth  '29. 

Phyllis  Bache  to  Richmond  Page,  July  12, 
at  the  summer  home  of  Priscilla  (Bache) 
Hoffmann  in  Nantucket. 

Marion  Becker  to  Phillip  Eiseman,  June  13. 
Hetty  (Shuman)  Kuhn  and  Ruth  Eiseman  '26 
were  in  the  wedding  party. 

Laura  Brandt  to  George  Stevens,  June  6. 

Sarah  Burton  to  John  Ansley  Roberts  Jr., 
July  19. 

Catherine  Cole  to  George  Douglas  Krumb- 
haar,  Aug.  28.  Ruth  Sears  was  maid  of 
honor  and  Anne  (Smith)  Hesseltine  a  matron 
of  honor. 

Margaret  Day  to  Philip  Hayward  Gray, 
Sept.  9,  in  the  American  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Paris.  They  are  on  a  trip  around 
the  world. 

Charlotte  Hockridge  to  Robert  Gordon 
Cooke,  July  13.  Mr.  Cooke  is  M.  A.  C.  '26 
and  is  with  the  Timken  Detroit  Co.  of  Spring- 
field.    Address,  194  Central  St.,  Springfield. 

Jewel  Jarvis  to  Andre  Petrovitch  Maximov, 
July  16. 

Edith  MacNutt  to  Don  C.  Buell,  last  fall. 
Address,  5  Weehawken  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Harriet  Mitchell  to  Gilbert  G.  Emerson, 
June  20. 

Helen  Sturm  to  Jean  Jules  Huret,  Sept.  29. 
Address.  11  rue  Mignard,  Paris  XVI. 

Martha  Sullivan  to  Charles  Prior  Pray  Jr., 
Aug.  9. 

Henrietta  Wells  to  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard. 
Address,  985  Memorial  Dr.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Louise  (Dakin)  Taft  a  son, 
Charles  Kirkland.  Unfortunately  we  have 
no  date,  but  it  was  over  a  year  ago.  She  is 
settled  in  Cleveland  where  her  husband  is 
with  a  law  firm. 

To  Mariel  (Evans)  Bon&me  a  son,  Jean 
Robert,  Apr.  22. 

To  Alice  (Smith)  Nesbitt  a  son,  Alfred  Ray, 
Apr.  1,  amidst  a  now-and-then  revolution  in 
the  southern  islands.  (They  live  in  Santo 
Domingo.) 

To  Margaret  (Sprowl)  Barker  a  son. 

To  Emily  (Wynne)  Jillson  a  son. 

Other  News. — As  there  was  but  a  handful 
back  at  Reunion  in  June  a  most  informal 
class  meeting  was  held,  and  the  business  con- 
sisted of  the  reelection  of  the  present  class 
officers  until  Fifth  Reunion,  and  the  postpone- 
ment until  that  time  of  the  discussion  of  the 
Memorial  Fund. 

For  those  who  like  statistics,  1927  has  126 
married,  44  engaged,  and  44  children. 

Constance  (Armitage)  Hurd  is  traveling 
about  Europe  with  her  husband  and  his 
business. 
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The  Vocational  Division 

of  the 

Smith  College  Personnel  Office 

Four  ways  in  which  you,  as  an  alumna,  can  aid  in 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  placement  work : 

1.  By  notifying  us  when  you  are  seeking  a  position  so  that  we  may 
put  your  name  on  our  active  list. 

2.  By  applying  to  us  for  candidates  when  you  are  seeking  workers. 

3.  By  informing  us  whenever  you  hear  of  vacancies  which  might 
be  filled  by  Smith  graduates. 

4.  By  helping  us  to  find  summer  positions  such  as  mothers' 
helpers,  camp  councillors,  tutors,  waitresses,  etc.,  for  under- 
graduates. 


MABELLE  B.  BLAKE 
Personnel  Director 


MARJORY  PORRITT  NIELD,  '21 
Vocational  Secretary 


Note:  See  article  page  63 


The  Traphagen  School  of  Fashion 

Intensive  Winter  and  Summer  Courses 
Under  direction   of  Ethel  Traphagen 

All  phases  from  elementary  to  full  mastery 
of  costume  design  and  illustration  taught 
in  shortest  time  consistent  with  thorough- 
ness. Day  and  Evening  classes.  Saturday 
courses  for  Adults  and  Children.  Our  Sales 
Department  disposes  of  student  work. 
Every  member  of  advanced  classes  often 
placed  through  our  Employment  Bureau. 
Write  for  announcement  L. 

In  Arnold,  Constable  b"  Company  Costume  Design 
Competition,  over  100  schools  and  nearly  800  students 
took  part;  all  prizes  were  awarded  to  Traphagen  pu- 
pils with  exception  of  one  of  the  five  third  prizes. 


168*  Broadway 


(near  52nd  St.) 


iy|o.CN~ 
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PRIVATE  SECRETARIAL  and 
FINISHING  COURSES 

Intensive  training   in  stenography,  touch  typewriting,  secre- 
tarial duties,  tactful  correspondence,  accounts  and    banking. 
Excellent  positions  secured  through  our  placement  bureau 
on  graduation.  Courses  1  to  3  months'  duration. 

Telephone  Vanderbilt  3896 
521  Fifth  Avenue,  at  43rd  Street 
New  York  City 


Katharine  Gibbs 

A  school  of  unusual  character  with  a  distinctive 
purpose  for  educated  women 


SECRETARIAL 

NEW  YORK 
247  Park  Avenue 

Resident  and  Day 

BOSTON 
90  Marlboro  St. 
Resident  and  Day 

PROVIDENCE 
155  Angell  Street 
For  catalogue 


EXECUTIVE 


ACADEMIC 


Special    Course    for  College   Women. 

Selected  subjects  preparing  for  execu- 
tive positions.  Separate  schedule. 
Special  instructors. 

One-year  Count  includes  technical 
and  broad  business  training  preparing 
for  positions  of  a  preferred  character. 
Two-year  Course  for  preparatory  and 
high  school  graduates.  First  year  in- 
cludes six  college  subjects.  Second 
year,  intensive  secretarial  training. 

address  Director,  College  Department 


ERIC  STAHLBERG 

Maker  of  Camera  Portraits 
and  other  distinctive  Camera 
Work.  The  Studio  —  44  State  St. 
Northampton,  Mass. 


Portraits  of  Pres.  Neil  son;  also  the  pasJ 
Presidents  and  faculty.  Views  of  campus 
and  activities. 
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Elizabeth  Bacon  is  acting  as  stenographer 
on  a  sugar  plantation  while  studying  Hawaiian 
dances  and  legends.  She  hopes  to  go  some- 
where in  the  East  Indies  this  winter. 

Gwendolen  Bohning  crossed  the  Atlantic 
last  year  in  a  sailboat. 

See  "We  See  by  the  Papers"  for  news  of 
Clare  Davis. 

Georgianna  Duncan  is  assistant  in  the 
Dept.  of  Geology  at  Cornell,  where  she  took 
an  M.A.  in  '28. 

Mary  Louise  Fryberger  went  to  the  West 
Indies  last  spring. 

Gertrude  (Gundlach)  de  Gallaix  is  coming 
to  America  this  fall.  New  address,  16  rue 
Spontini,  Paris  XVI. 

Allison  Hale  has  been  on  disaster  duty  in  the 
Red  Cross  during  the  past  year. 

Katherine  Knight  has  been  working  in  the 
editorial  dept.  of  the  Publisher's  Weekly,  a 
magazine  for  and  about  the  book  trade,  for 
over  two  years. 

Elizabeth  Layton  is  enjoying  her  work  with 
the  Boston  News  Bureau,  and  will  give  her 
friends  advice  on  how  to  make  money  in  the 
stock  market. 

Elizabeth  Lovell  and  Margaret  Hiller  are 
going  abroad  for  the  winter. 

Helen  Marsh  has  a  job  as  hospital  aid  and 
knows  everything  there  is  to  know  about 
operations. 

Muriel  Mayo  and  Ruth  Gardner  are  be- 
coming efficient  auditors  under  the  guidance 
of  Stone  &  Webster  &  Blodget,  Inc.,  in 
Boston. 

Ann  Roe  is  the  chief  figure  in  Macy's  book 
dept. 

Evelyn  (Stroud)  Vodrey  has  a  part-time 
job  as  asst.  technician  in  a  hospital.  She 
says,  "Between  that  and  gardening  I'm  not 
in  much  danger  of  being  overrun  by  house- 
work, and  I'm  much  too  busy  to  get  bored." 
Address,  Dead  Man's  Lane,  East  Liverpool,  O. 

Dorothy  Tebbetts  is  at  the  head  of  the  em- 
ployment bureau  of  one  of  Atlanta's  largest 
dept.  stores. 

Annie  Vaughan  Weaver's  book,  "Frawg, " 
has  been  published  and  she  has  sent  1927  a 
copy.  It  is  a  delightful  tale  for  children 
about  a  small  negro  boy.  See  advertising 
section. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  J.  K.  Morse 
(Caroline  Roberts),  1341  Touhy  Av.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Mrs.    Clarvo    (Lucella    Lunt),    Riverview 
Apts.,  Highland  Park,  N.  J. 
Ex- 192  7 

Born. — To  Martha  (Putnam)  Holman  a 
daughter,  Martha  Clark,  July  4. 

Lost.— Maxine    Allison,    Victoria   Blount, 
Elizabeth    Corby,    Beatrice    Jackson,    Mary 
McConnell,  Jeannette  Opdyke. 
1928 

Class  secretary — Katharine  B.  Cochran, 
1341  Prospect  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Engaged. — Janet  Graves  to  Kendall  B. 
Rowell  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Rachel  Howe  to  Harold  Niles  Rowe  of 
Schenectady,  Union  College  '23. 

Nan  Wade  to  Melville  Greene. 


Married. — Eleanor  Ball  to  Rupert  Camp- 
bell Thompson  Jr.,  June  7.  Address,  4 
Howe  Rd.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Barber  to  Carl  T.  Crosby  of 
Boston,  Aug.  30.  Lucy  Dallinger,  Carolyn 
Russell  ex-'28,  and  Margaret  (Barber)  des 
Cognets  ex-'23  were  in  the  wedding  party. 
Address,  18  Chauncey  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mary  Brooks  to  Alfred  Whitney  Griswold, 
June  10.  They  spent  most  of  the  summer  in 
Munich  where  Mr.  Griswold  was  studying, 
and  are  now  living  in  New  Haven  where  he  is 
teaching. 

Ruth  Douglas,  June  12,  to  Samuel  Donald 
McFadden. 

Caroline  Foss,  Oct.  4,  to  Wetmore  Dawes, 
a  Princeton  graduate.  Mary  Foss  '25  was 
her  only  attendant.  Caroline  and  her  hus- 
band will  live  in  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Eleanor  Gile  to  Clifford  E.  James,  Apr.  4. 
Madeleine  Clapp  was  maid  of  honor.  Ad- 
dress, 70  Barnstable  Rd.,  West  Newton, 
Mass. 

Nancy  Griffith  to  Robert  Burbank  Pierce, 
of  Watertown,  Mass.,  Sept.  20.  Address,  3 
Warwick  Rd.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Marion  Gruenewald  to  Hiram  Donald 
Rickert,  June  18,  in  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Eleanor  Harrison,  Aug.  30,  to  Rufus  De- 
lancey  Putney  Jr.,  a  Yale  graduate  whose 
home  is  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Katharine  Haskell,  Sept.  2,  to  David  Bud- 
long  Tyler  of  Brooklyn,  Williams  '21  and 
Exeter  College,  Oxford  Univ.  He  is  now  an 
instructor  in  history  at  Hobart  College. 

Hildegarde  Ingalls  to  J.  Thomas  Wilson, 
Oct.  4.  Address,  209  Nahant  St.,  Nahant, 
Mass. 

Catharine  Kelly  to  Luis  D'Antin  Van 
Rooten,  Sept.  30. 

Letitia  Kennon,  June  7,  to  Thomas  Wallace 
Jones,  ensign  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Address, 
1812  Lake  view,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Elizabeth  Lawther  to  John  Fleek  Miller, 
June  14. 

Elizabeth  Lee  to  Gerrit  Davis  Foster, 
June  25. 

Mary  McKee  to  the  Rev.  John  Vernon 
Butler  Jr.,  Sept.  13,  in  Worcester.  Mary's 
sister  Jane,  a  freshman  at  Smith,  was  maid  of 
honor,  and  Dorothea  Duprey  '29  was  a 
bridesmaid.  Address,  116  Long  Hill  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Mary  Munroe  to  A.  Goodwin  Cooke, 
Sept.  8,  in  Salem,  Mass.  Emily  White  '30 
and  Caroline  Buck  ex-'29  were  bridesmaids. 
On  their  return  from  Bermuda,  Mary  and  her 
husband  will  live  at  112  W.  13th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Harriet  Neithercut,  June  14,  to  Francis  J. 
Jones  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Margaret  Olney  to  Edward  Alan  Larter, 
Aug.  23.  Caroline  Schauffier,  Anne  (Ru- 
dolph) Conover,  and  Ruth  (Thompson) 
Lyman  were  among  the  attendants.  Mr. 
Larter  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Wannalancit 
Textile  Co.  of  Lowell,  Mass.  Address, 
Sunset  Av.,  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

Anne  Rudolph  to  Woolsey  Scranton  Cono- 
ver, June  21.  Address,  548  Orange  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
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The  Sophia  Smith 
Homestead 

Bktt^  ^ffl^SB* 

is  in  need  of  a  Resident! 

m^mmBlfc"     *lwMWMB^B!ff^ *^^S»| 

HpHE  Homestead  provides  a  charm- 
J-  ing  home  in  the  village  of  Hat- 
field,  six   miles   from   Northampton. 
The  house,  with  its  appropriate  period 
furniture,  is  owned  oy  tne  Alumnae 
Association  which  asks  of  a  Resident, 
in  lieu  of  rent,  that  it  be  open  for  in- 
spection to  guests. 

The  serving  of  meals  and  afternoon 
tea,   the  use   of  the   Homestead  for 
Commencement  and  other  functions, 
and  hospitality  for  overnight  guests 
form  a  source  of  income  which  accrues 
entirely  to  the  Resident. 

77ie  Maynard  Workshop 

Alumnae  interested  in  the  possibilities  of 
the  position  are  asked  to  communicate  with 

The  Alumnae  Office, 

College  Hallj  TS[prthampton 

FLOWERS 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASS 


The  latest  designs  in 

dress,  sport  and  street 

FOOTWEAR 

AT 
FLEMING'S  BOOT  SHOP 

189  MAIN  STREET 
NORTHAMPTON 


Tlumed  in  Hospitality 

THE  PHEASANT 

Offers  You 

Pleasing   rooms  with   private  baths,   delicious    food   and 
an  atmosphere  which  impels  your  return 

8  BEDFORD  TERRACE  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 
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Helen  Spitzer,  June  18,  to  Wardell  Nelson 
Cronwall.     They  are  living  in  Oak  Park,  111. 

Eleanor  True,  Apr.  12,  to  Franklin  Everard 
Jordan,  who  is  the  aviation  and  military 
editor  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  and 
an  instructor  in  publicity  at  the  Boston  Univ. 
College  of  Business  Administration.  Address, 
14  Blossom  Ct.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Helen  White  to  George  Grant  Tennant  Jr., 
June  21.  Vera  Andron  '29,  Elinor  (Gile) 
James,  Charlotte  Sykes,  and  Madeleine  Clapp 
(all  '28)  were  bridesmaids. 

Born. — To  Marian  (Burger)  Chapman  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Lincoln,  Apr.  20. 

To  Bern  ice  (Freed  man)  Roman  a  son, 
Kenneth  Jacob  Jr.,  Sept.  6. 

To  Virginia  (Fry)  Bigelow  a  daughter, 
Katharine  Hewetson,  Aug.  28. 

To  Mary  (Pierce)  Campbell  a  son,  John 
Pierce,  Aug.  30. 

To  Ruth  (Sweenev)  Ballou  a  daughter, 
Ruth,  Oct.  8. 

Other  News. — Dorothy  Barker  received 
in  June  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
social  administration  from  the  School  of 
Applied  Social  Sciences  of  Western  Reserve 
Univ. 

In  Aug.  1929  the  Smith  College  School  for 
Social  Work  conferred  degrees  of  Master  of 
Social  Science  on  Delaphine  Barnes,  Margaret 
Flinn,  Harriett  Rinaldo,  and  Alyce  Wiss. 
The  latter  now  has  a  position  as  psychiatric 
social  worker  at  the  X.  J.  State  Hospital  in 
Greystone  Park. 

Elizabeth  Blake  is  teaching  drama  and  art 
at  The  Lee  School  in  Boston  and  is  also  study- 
ing at  the  Boston  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Polly  Bullard  is  secretary  to  the  president 
of  Bennington  College. 

Because  of  the  sudden  death  of  her  mother 
in  June,  Margaret  (Brown)  Wood  and  her 
husband  did  not  go  to  Honolulu  as  they  had 
planned.  They  spent  the  summer  in  Xew 
Hampshire  and  drove  out  to  Indiana  for  a 
visit  in  Sept.  Then,  after  a  few  weeks  in 
Bermuda,  they  expect  to  return  to  Philadel- 
phia where  Dr.  Wood  begins  his  interneship  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  on  Nov.  15. 

Katharine  Cochran  returned  from  Europe 
in  July  with  Elizabeth  Bowerfind's  mother 
and  sister.  After  Nov.  1  she  will  be  in  Xew 
York  again  for  the  winter  months. 

Vida  Gordon  has  completed  a  year  of  hard 
work  as  a  medical  student  at  Rush  Medical 
College,  Univ.  of  Chicago.  She  spent  the 
summer  at  The  Joy  Camps  in  Hazelhurst, 
Wis.,  in  the  capacity  of  medical  counselor. 
Address,  5816  Harper  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Jane  Harding  is  most  enthusiastic  about 
her  work  at  King's  College,  Univ.  of  London, 
and  is  staying  there  for  another  year.  During 
the  summer  she  took  a  motor  trip  with  friends. 
She  is  living  in  a  fascinating  club  for  students 
of  foreign  countries  as  well  as  English  students. 
Address,  Crosby  Hall,  Chevne  Walk,  London 
S.  W.  3. 

After  graduating  from  The  Child  Education 
Foundation  in  Xew  York  City,  Ruth  Harwood 
taught  in  a  day  nursery  last  year  and  is  now 
the  directress  of  the  Day  Xursery  in  Princeton 


(X.   J.)    with    40   children    under    her    care. 

Elizabeth  Hough  graduated  in  Aug.  from 
the  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  and 
plans  to  teach  in  Xew  York  this  winter. 

Hildegard  Kolbe  received  an  M.A.  from 
Smith  last  June. 

Barbara  Mettler  spent  May  and  part  of 
June  in  Munich  where  she  took  some  courses 
at  the  university  and  also  studied  dancing  at 
the  Mary  Wigman  School.  After  a  short 
stay  in  Paris  she  returned  to  Chicago  early  in 
June  and  is  again  working  at  Marshall  Field's. 

Marjorie  (Morse)  Woodman  spent  the 
summer  in  Canada  with  her  parents.  Her 
husband  is  specializing  in  eye,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat  diseases  and  is  now  an  interne  in  a 
X.  Y.  hospital. 

Helen  Pillsbury  was  abroad  all  spring 
spending  some  time  on  the  Riviera  and  going 
in  May  to  Paris  where  she  was  a  bridesmaid 
for  her  sister  Katharine  '27. 

Katharine  (Salmon)  Cole  spent  a  month  in 
Seattle  last  spring  returning  in  May  through 
the  Panama  Canal.  Her  husband  is  an  in- 
structor in  history  at  Columbia. 

Elizabeth  Stoffregen  returned  from  London 
in  July  and  is  to  be  at  Radcliffe  this  winter. 

Louise  Twyford  sailed  in  May  to  spend  a 
few  months  abroad. 

Ex- 192  8 

Engaged.— Margaret  Cone  to  Edward 
Homer  Ladd  of  Plainfield,  X.  J.,  Yale  '25. 
He  is  now  connected  with  the  First  Xational- 
Old  Colony  Corp.  in  X.  Y.  C.  They  plan  to 
be  married  in  the  spring  and  will  live  in  Plain- 
field. 

Married. — Charlotte  Boettger  to  Joseph 
Bondurat  Rvan,  Aug.  27.  Address,  Haver- 
ford,  Pa. 

Virginia  Hall  to  Paul  Davis  Webb,  Sept.  20, 
in  Xew  Canaan,  Conn.  Mr.  Webb  is  an  art- 
ist.    Address,  21  W.  Eighth  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Florence  Rice  to  Sydney  A.  Smith,  Yale 
'21.     Address,  121  E.  52d  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Born. — -To  Alice  (Scott)  Rowley  a  son, 
David  Scott,  June  23.  Address,  Mrs.  W. 
Thurston  Rowley,  27  Outlook  Av.,  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Other  Xews. — Alice  Brown  plans  to  go 
abroad  soon  after  Christmas  and  will  study 
history^  of  art  in  Munich. 

Emily  (Gardiner)  Xeily  and  her  husband 
took  a  trip  up  the  St.  Lawrence  in  July. 

Frances  (Gibson)  Tunnell  is  at  Goucher 
College  this  year,  completing  her  work  for  an 
A.B.  degree. 

Xew  Address. — Dolly  (Channen)  Wyner, 
514  W.  114th  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Letters  sent  to  the  following  ex-members  of 
the  class  have  been  returned  to  your  secre- 
tary: Jean  (Michaels)  Kulla,  Edwina  Sweeney, 
Edith  Wasserman.  Can  anybody  give  me 
their  correct  addresses  or  send  me  the  name  of 
some  friend  who  might  know  where  to  locate 
them? 

1929 

Class  secretary— -'Ma.r'jorie  W.  Pitts,  137  W. 
Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engaged. — Mary  Cooper  to  Isaac  Chen- 
nery  Salmon  of  Turners  Falls,  Mass 
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For  an  outing  at  any  season  of  the  year  you  will  like 

TXJT7    lVTr\I>'TTJl?T17T   Fl    East  Northfield 
1  tltj   FS\Jl\  1  Xlr  IrjL/U    Massachusetts 

Quiet,  scenic,  interesting  environment 

Winter  and  Summer  Sports 


TOfnte  tousle  3nn 

105  €\m  Street 
Northampton,  Jfflastfacfjugette 

An  all  year 

Guest  House  and  Tea  House 

Excellent  Cuisine 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Burgess 

Telephone  2210 


To  the  Smith  Alumnae 


Let  us  cater  for  your  class  reunions. 
We  can  submit  menus  and  prices 
that  please. 

Write  us  now  for 
reservations 


The  Mary  Marguerite 


21  State  St. 


Northampton,  Mass. 

Telephone  1173 


Arnold  Inn 

12  ARNOLD    AVENUE,   NORTHAMPTON 


An  All  Year  RoundQuestHouse 

Attractive  single  room9  and  suites 
REASONABLE  RATES 


Mrs.  P.  C.  Mulford 
Tel.  1145-W  or  2320 


Hotel  Northampton 


An  Inn  of  Colonial  Charm 

a  t  "N'orf  hampf  on .  Massachusetts 


Delightful  Rooms 
furnished  with  original 
pieces  and  reproductions 
of  Early  American 
periods.  Rates  $2.50 
and  up. 

You  wTill  enjoy  the 
delicious  food  in  The 
Old  Tavern,  Dining 
Room  or  Coffee  Room. 

LEWIS  N.  WIGGINS 

Proprietor 
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Hope  Hodder  to  Howard  Jay  Bennett, 
Harvard  '24,  of  Framingham  Center,  Mass. 

Kathryn  Loomis  to  Ellis  Whitaker  of 
Northampton.  Mr.  Whitaker  is  a  graduate 
of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Inst,  and  is  working 
for  Gilbert  &  Barker  of  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Julie  Nicoll  to  O.  James  Hoppner.  The 
engagement  was  announced  in  September  and 
Julie  expects  to  be  married  Nov.  8.  Mr. 
Hoppner  is  an  Englishman,  but  has  a  position 
in  New  York  where  they  will  live. 

Charlotte  Wheeler  to  Ronald  A.  Dickson, 
Union  College  '26.  Charlotte  is  a  secretary 
in  The  Kimberley  School  in  Montclair,  N.  J. 
She  spent  the  summer  working  in  a  bank  in 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Marion  Bronson  to  Robert 
Forbes  of  Boston,  in  Honolulu,  Sept.  16. 
They  will  live  in  Honolulu. 

Mary  Norris  Burge  to  Thomas  Helm  Jr., 
June  30,  in  Louisville,  Ky.  They  went  to 
Lake  Louise  on  their  wedding  trip  and  will 
live  in  Louisville. 

Carolyn  Crandell  to  Robert  Wilmarth  Bliss, 
Sept.  20,  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

Barbara  Freeman  to  Philip  B.  Sawyer, 
Oct.  6,  in  Worcester.  They  will  live  in  Cleve- 
land. Dorothy  Burr,  Elizabeth  (Brown) 
Myers,  Eleanor  Barrett,  and  Marjorie  Pitts 
were  at  the  wedding. 

Ernestine  Gilbreth  to  Charles  Everett 
Carey,  Sept.  13,  in  Montclair,  N.  J.  They 
will  live  in  New  York  and  Ernestine  will  con- 
tinue as  an  assistant  buyer  at  Macy's. 

Elizabeth  Goodenough  to  George  Schemm, 
Sept.  16.     Address,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

Marian  Holden  to  Hayward  S.  Houghton, 
Dartmouth  '28,  in  Hartford,  Sept.  20.  Ad- 
dress, 39  Revere  St.,  Beacon  Hill,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Jeanie  Kerns  to  George  Macy  Wheeler, 
Sept.  20,  in  Newton,  Mass.  They  will  live  in 
Cambridge. 

Frances  McCamic  to  Wesley  Rayner 
Tinker  Jr.,  Sept.  1,  in  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Elizabeth  Mack  to  Richard  Josef  Korn- 
hauser,  Sept.  1,  in  Milwaukee.  Address,  487 
Belleview  PL,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Alice  Miller  to  Dr.  Reid  White,  Aug.  28,  at 
Pocono  Reserve,  Pa.  They  will  live  in  Lex- 
ington (Ky.)  where  Dr.  White  practices. 

Nancy  Miller  to  Robert  U.  Redpath  Jr., 
June  28. 

Ethel  Polacheck  to  Asher  F.  Margolies, 
Dartmouth  '27,  in  September  at  her  summer 
home  at  Lake  Nagawicka,  Wis.  Address, 
301  E.  21st  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Ethel  hopes  to  find 
work  as  a  reporter. 

Born. — To  Frances  (Kiefer)  Bragg  a 
daughter,  Sally  Kendall,  July  4.  We  wish  to 
welcome  her  as  our  class  baby.  We  only  hope 
she  will  like  us  as  well  as  we  like  ourselves! 

To  Mary  (Parker)  Smith  a  daughter,  Oct.  1. 

Other  News. — Vera  Andren  is  in  New 
York  trying  for  a  job  on  the  stage.  At 
present  she  is  giving  readings  over  the  radio 
and  doing  "extra"  parts  on  the  movie  lot  at 
Astoria. 

Carolyn  Ball  plans  to  study  for  an  M.A.  in 
music  at  Smith  this  winter. 


Emily  Barnhart  spent  last  winter  working 
in  a  large  bookshop  in  Cleveland. 

Eleanor  Barrett  has  just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Europe. 

Cynthia  Beatty  spent  last  winter  in  Florida 
and  went  to  Europe  with  her  family  in  April. 
In  England  she  saw  the  Wightman  Cup 
matches  and  the  Wimbledon  tournament,  at 
which  she  ran  into  the  whole  Palfrey  family. 
She  is  now  back  in  this  country  planning  to 
spend  several  months  during  the  winter  in 
the  Kentucky  mountains  doing  volunteer 
work  in  the  settlements. 

Dorothy  Bennett  spent  the  summer  cruising 
along  the  New  England  coast  and  at  her  sum- 
mer home  in  Branford,  Conn.  She  expects  to 
work  in  the  Junior  League  Food  Shop  in  New 
Haven  this  winter. 

Louise  (Bennett)  Clapp  is  teaching  French 
in  grades  one  to  nine. 

Marion  Bishop  had  a  position  last  spring  in 
the  advertising  dept.  of  the  Sage-Allen  Co. 
She  was  in  Northampton  with  the  Sage-Allen 
exhibit  in  April. 

Elizabeth  Breed  returned  Sept.  6  from 
Europe,  where  she  was  studying  with  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  and  expects  to  be 
at  home  until  after  Christmas. 

Junia  Bright  spent  the  summer  on  Cape 
Cod  with  her  family. 

Elizabeth  Buechner  wrote  most  enthusiasti- 
cally in  June  of  her  winter  in  Oxford  with 
Rosann  Lipe.  "We've  been  studying  with 
tutors,  but  have  finally  decided  that  tutors 
are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  well-known 
and  so-called  atmosphere." 

Elizabeth  Chamberlain  plans  to  spend  the 
winter  in  France. 

Mary  Coburn  went  to  Hawaii  during  the 
summer  as  tutor  to  a  12-year-old  child  whose 
grandparents  were  going  out  to  attend  the 
wedding  of  their  son  to  Marion  Bronson. 
She  planned  to  return  by  way  of  Denver  so 
that  she  could  visit  Polla  Watkins. 

Frederica  Cohen  spent  the  summer  in 
Marthas  Vineyard. 

Edith  Colt  is  studying  architecture,  particu- 
larly colonial  and  early  American,  at  M.  I.  T. 

Helen  Coughlan  returned  from  abroad  in 
May.  She  has  been  in  Canaan  (N.  Y.)  since 
and  hopes  to  have  a  job  in  New  York  this 
winter. 

Mary  Crafts  is  studying  at  the  Chicago 
School  of  Social  Science. 

Carolyn  Cummings  returned  in  August 
after  a  year's  trip  around  the  world  with  her 
family.  She  had  charge  of  all  the  business 
arrangements,  which  experience,  she  claims, 
was  "worth  more  than  a  college  education." 
She  expects  to  be  in  New  York  this  winter 
taking  courses  at  Columbia  and  studying 
music. 

Julia  Dodge  spent  the  larger  part  of  the 
summer  in  a  plaster  cast  in  the  Billings  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  Chicago. 

Virginia  Ellis's  mother  died  in  June.  Vir- 
ginia spent  the  summer  at  home  with  her 
family. 

Jane  Gilmore  recently  passed  the  New 
Jersey    Real    Estate    Commission    exanima- 
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THE  MANSE 

54  PROSPECT  STREET,  NORTHAMPTON 

Still  Qoing  Strong 

Large  rooms,  connecting  baths.    Attractive  reception 
rooms  with  open  fireplaces. 

The  best  food  the  market  affords.  A  real  gathering  place  for  returning  alumnae. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  B.  Hinckley  (Agnes  Childs  '01) 


LET  YOUR  GIFT  BE  A  BOOK! 


For  Christmas  and  for  the  Traveler 

This  may  be  the  most  INDIVIDUAL  of  gifts.  For  the  friends  with  whom  you 
traveled  last  summer,  or  who  are  traveling  in  1931,  send  books  about  the  places 
in  which  they  are  most  interested.  Decorative  Maps  are  popular  this  year.  We 
have  fascinating  books  for  children,  too. 

We  will  wrap  your  CHRISTMAS  and  BON  VOYAGE  gifts  in  gay.  imported 
papers,  card  enclosed,  and  mail  to  any  destination  —  all  without  extra  charge  to 
you.  Write  us  for  suggestions. 

Buy  direct  from  us!  Prompt  service  guaranteed 

TRAVELERS   BOOK   SHOP 

(The  only  book  shop  Specializing  in  Travel  Books) 


11  Broadway 


Anna  May,  '07 


New  York 


Charles  Ashmun 

665  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Official  Agent 

for 

All  Steamship  Lines 

Tours  and  Cruises 


A  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

offering  you  every  facility  for  travel  with 
the  least  possible  trouble 


Send  for  our  leaflet  of  Cruises 
and  special  sailings 


Independent,  De  Luxe  Automobile  Tours 
in  Spain,  North  Africa,  Italy,  and  through- 
out Europe 

A     SPECIALTY 

Telephone:  Plaza  3450-1-2-3-4-5 

Ask  for  Eva  Simpson  '26 


EUROPE  IN  1931 

with  leaders  who  are  scholars 


WINTER  AND  SPRING 
Mediterranean  Cruise 


Egypt 
Greece 


Spain 


Palestine 
Italy 


SUMMER 

Study  and  Recreational  Tours 

for  College  Men,  College 

Women  and  Alumni 

Announcements  on  request 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

120  Boyd  Street     '    Newton,  Massachusetts 
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tions  and  can  now  legitimately  use  her  title 
of  "Realtor."  She  is  enthusiastic  about  her 
job,  which  is  largely  selling  real  estate. 

Helen  Gorge  has  a  position  in  an  advertis- 
ing agency. 

Lucie  Gould  is  working  in  a  dress  shop  in 
New  York,  on  the  corner  of  56th  St.  and  Fifth 
Av.  She  does  everything  from  modelling  to 
sewing  and  is  enjoying  it  immensely. 

Charlotte  Hanna  spent  several  weeks  in  the 
East  early  in  the  summer. 

Gertrude  Hatch  has  a  position  on  the  board 
which  has  charge  of  the  College  Shop  of  Stern 
Brothers  in  New  York. 

Dorothea  Haydock  is  supervisor  of  music  in 
a  public  school  in  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Anne  Homer  has  given  up  teaching  and  is 
writing  in  New  York.  She  does  theater  re- 
views for  the  Nat.  Junior  League  Magazine, 
book  reviews  for  the  Times,  and  publicity  for 
the  new  Barbizon- Plaza  in  New  York.  The 
latter  place  sounds  fascinating:  attractive, 
comfortable,  and  very  convenient.  For  fur- 
ther information  write  Anne  at  the  Barbizon- 
Plaza,  W.  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

We  hope  most  of  the  class  noticed  in  the 
July  Quarterly  that  Cordelia  Job  resigned 
her  job  as  Alumnae  Fund  chairman  only  after 
covering  herself  with  glory  for  having  written 
the  most  original  letter  of  any  sent  out  by  the 
various  chairmen.  Cordelia  this  winter  is 
back  teaching  at  Tenacre  School,  and  is  doing 
graduate  work  at  Wellesley. 

Barbara  Johnston  has  returned  after  a 
summer  abroad  and  has  a  secretarial  position 
with  the  French  Steamship  Line. 

Mary  Judkins  has  a  position  in  the  library 
of  the  Cleveland  Heights  High  School. 

Isabel  Keller  is  teaching  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Catharine  Kerlin  is  staying  over  in  Geneva 
this  winter  to  teach  American  history  in  the 
Internat.  School.  Address,  Grande  Bossiere, 
62  route  de  Chene,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Ruth  King  spent  the  summer  at  St.-Jean- 
de-Luz  and  in  Munich. 

Mary  Kroehle  spent  the  summer  as  com- 
panion to  the  same  girl  with  whom  she  went  to 
Florida  last  winter.  She  was  in  Akron  (O.) 
early  in  the  summer  and  went  to  Narragansett 
for  the  polo  matches  in  August. 

Dorothy  Loomis  is  in  New  York  hunting 
for  a  job  and  an  apartment. 

Susan  Lyman  is  studying  toward  an  M.A. 
in  history  at  Columbia.  New  address,  114  E. 
84th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mary  McClintock  sailed  in  June  for  a  trip 
abroad  with  her  mother. 

Janet  Maclnnes  has  moved  to  14  College 
Rd.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Marea  Martin  was  abroad  with  her  mother 
and  father  in  August. 

Elizabeth  Mattoon  was  abroad  for  six 
weeks  during  the  summer  and  is  now  back 
working  in  the  Pease  Laboratories. 

Natalie  Momtt  took  a  secretarial  course 
last  spring. 

Marion  Neilson  and  Agnes  Rodgers  are 
studying  at  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin.  Agnes 
is    still    studying    physical    education,    while 


Marion  is  taking  up  dancing  and  art.     They 
have  an  apartment  together. 

Mary  Nisbet  spent  the  summer  playing  golf 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

Polly  Palfrey  was  at  Wimbledon  during  the 
summer,  watching  her  sisters  distinguish 
themselves  in  tennis. 

Maria  Pintado  is  doing  "constructive  social 
work"  for  the  Catholic  Charities  in  New 
York. 

Mary  Potter  returned  in  June  after  a  year 
abroad. 

Helen  Randall  had  a  position  during  the 
summer  on  the  local  paper,  the  St.  Johnsbury 
Caledonian.  She  is  now  at  Smith  studying 
music  and  English  and  "reading"  for  Mr. 
Arvin's  course  in  20th  century  literature. 

Martha  Richardson  had  a  temporary  posi- 
tion during  September  in  a  doctor's  office. 
She  plans  to  spend  the  winter  at  home. 

Harriet  Seelye  spent  the  summer  at  Isles- 
ford,  Me. 

Helen  (Smith)  Strong's  wedding  was  a 
thoroughly  Smith  affair.  Alice  Eaton,  Lucie 
Gould,  and  Louise  Mayer  were  bridesmaids, 
Helen's  sister  Margaret  '31  was  maid  of  honor, 
and  numbers  of  Smith  alumnae  and  under- 
graduates witnessed  the  ceremony.  Helen 
and  her  husband  spent  the  summer  at  the 
Strong's  camp  near  Portland  (Ore.)  and  are 
now  at  the  Thacher  School,  Ojai,  Calif., 
where  Mr.  Strong  teaches. 

Florence  Somers  left  Sept.  3  for  a  three 
months'  Pacific  cruise.  She  is  planning  to 
visit  Hawaii,  Japan,  China,  Java,  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  Fiji  Islands.  She  hoped  to  see 
Helen  (Smith)  Strong  in  San  Francisco  before 
sailing. 

Elizabeth  Southworth  was  ill  last  spring  and 
spent  the  summer  recuperating  at  Deer  Island, 
Me. 

Louise  Spetnagel  has  returned  from  Eu- 
rope. "We  had  a  glorious  time — seven  ports 
in  Africa  (where  I  picked  up  a  bit  of  Arabic)." 
She  met  Carolyn  Cummings,  Elizabeth  Breed, 
and  Elizabeth  Sherman  in  Florence. 

Louise  (Squibb)  Greeno  is  planning  to  teach 
again  this  winter,  and  to  live  in  College  Hill, 
Ind. 

Margaret  Streit  arrived  home  in  July  after 
a  year  abroad.  She  is  working  for  the  Liter- 
ary Guild. 

Ruth  Sumner  spent  last  winter  working  at 
the  Junior  League  Day  Nursery  and  at  the 
Community  Playhouse  in  Omaha.  In  March 
she  had  pneumonia  and  has  since  been  at 
home  convalescing. 

Phyllis  Swain  spent  the  summer  at  Bay 
Head  (N.  J.)  where  she  apparently  was  most 
successful  in  producing  the  Yacht  Club's 
show,  "Bubbles." 

Susan  Tully  returned  from  England  in 
June  and  spent  part  of  the  summer  studying 
German  at  Harvard  Summer  School.  She  is 
now  studying  at  Bryant  and  Stratton  Business 
College  in  Boston. 

Julia  Wall  is  no  longer  at  Macy's  but  has  a 
position  with  Bamberger  in  New  York. 

Agnes  (Wharton)  Brewster  was  in  Vermont 
all  summer,  playing  golf  and  swimming. 
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••«*©•  1896  —  1930  •<§>*»- 

BACK  LOG  CAMP 

THE  ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS 

ft     INDIAN  LAKE  +  NEW  YORK 

THE  FLEET 

BACK  LOG  CAMP  prides  itself  particularly  on  the  fleet  of  boats  and  canoes  which, 
without  any  extra  charge,  are  always  at  the  service  of  its  guests.  At  the  bottom 
end  of  the  list  are  the  "water  babies,"  tiny  30  pound  canoes  used  on  beaver  dams  and 
small  adjacent  lakes.  Next  come  a  dozen  or  so  ordinary  canoes;  above  them  a  few- 
canoes  specially  fitted  for  four  paddlers  and  a  passenger.  King  of  all  is  the  huge  Poly- 
pody (ask  your  classical  or  botanical  friends  what  that  means),  carrying  its  load  of 
ten  paddlers  and  the  steersman. 

In  addition  is  a  fine  fleet  of  rowboats,  made  by  the  family  —  not  heavy  mill-pond 
tubs,  but  built  on  the  Adirondack  model,  for  lightness  and  speed.  Some  have  one  pair 
of  oars,  some  have  two  pairs,  and  the  great  Tupper  carries  three  oarsmen  and  six 
passengers.  It's  a  great  sight  when  ten  or  fifteen  of  these  boats  pull  out  from  Camp  for 
a  day's  trip. 

Letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to 

Mrs.  Bertha  Brown  Lambert  (Bryn  Mawr,  1904),  272  Park  Ave.,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C- 


South  Pond  Cabins 

FITZWILLIAM,  N.  H. 

A  Camp  for  Boys 

Founded  in  1908  by  Rollin  M.  Gallagher.  A.M., 
Harvard  '08. 

TWENTY-THIRD  SEASON 

Addres*  Director,  Mrs.  Rollin  M.  Gallagher  (Julie 
Reed.  A.B.,  Smith  '08),  30  Canton  Avenue.  Mil- 
ton. Mass.  Tel.  Mil-7640.  or  Mr.  H.  R.  Nash,  Milton 
Academy,  Milton,  Mass. 


MARY  COGGESHALL 
JEANNETTE  JUKES 

INCORPORATED 

46  EAST  FIFTY-SECOND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

DECORATIONS  FURNISHINGS 

ANTIQUES 

TELEPHONE  PLAZA  8739 
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LA6        CAMP 

NT  MARBURY 

<2V 

»                  On  Lake  Champlain 

For  Girls,  8-11,  12-16 

Season  1931 

June  27 —  August  27 

A  ddress 

MR. 

AND   MRS.   H.    D.    SLEEPER 

Vergennes,  Vermont 
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Alice  Winchester  is  secretary  to  Homer 
Keyes,  editor  of  the  magazine  Antiques. 

Mary  Louise  Young  and  Mary  Cooper  have 
an  apartment  together  in  Boston  where  they 
are  both  working. 

Ex-1929 

Engaged. — Lila  Rich  to  Howard  L.  Giles  of 
Passaic,  N.  J.     He  attended  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Married. — Eloise  Churchell  to  Charles 
Lindenberger,  in  April.  They  are  living  in 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Ann  Nichol  to  Dr.  Merrill  Moore,  Aug.  14, 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Dr.  Moore  is  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  physician,  a  graduate  of  Vanderbilt 
Univ.  and  Medical  School,  and  has  done  spe- 
cial work  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  They 
will  live  in  Boston,  where  Dr.  Moore  is  resi- 
dent physician  in  neurology  at  the  Boston 
City  Hospital. 

Alice  Treadway  to  Arthur  Robert  Gow, 
Dartmouth  '28,  Oct.  24  in  New  Haven. 
Celia  (Rhoads)  Mulligan  was  matron  of  honor. 

Born.— To  Shirley  (Flather)  Fleming  a  son, 
Donald  B.  Jr.,  Apr.  10. 

Other  News.— Elizabeth  Baker  is  with 
Hamblet  Studios  Inc.,  New  York. 

Katherine  (East)  Call  is  a  social  worker  in 
the  Riley  Hospital  in  Indianapolis.  Address, 
701  West  Dr.,  Woodruff  PI.,  Indianapolis. 

Elizabeth  Patterson  was  west  this  summer 
visiting  her  family.  She  is  now  back  in  New 
York,  at  325  E.  57th  St. 

Isabelle  Winterbottom  is  living  in  Stough- 
ton,  Mass.     Address,  53  Summer  St. 
1930 

Class  secretary — Emeline  F.  Shaffer,  20 
Edgehill  Rd.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Engaged. — Virginia  Crane  to  David  Percy 
Williams  Jr.,  Williams  '30. 

Dorothy  Dickinson  to  Gerald  E.  White. 

Rosalyn  Greenebaum  to  Nathan  H.  Pohly. 

Helen  Hebbard  to  John  A.  Pope,  Yale 
ex-'29.     They  plan  to  be  married  in  May. 

Beatrice  Jackson  to  William  C.  Daviet  Jr., 
Stevens  '30,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Beatrice 
sailed  in  September  for  Italy  where  she  will 
spend  the  winter  studying  French  and  Italian 
literature  at  the  Univ.  of  Florence  on  an 
American-Italian  exchange  fellowship.  Ad- 
dress, Via  Giovanni  Fattori,  2,  Florence,  Italy. 

Helene  Lipe  to  Jack  Hunter.  They  plan  to 
be  married  in  December. 

Frances  Man  ley  to  C.  J.  Bryan.  Address, 
74  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Anne  Okie  to  Robert  Comly  Shoemaker  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Nancy  expects  to  study 
and  work  in  Philadelphia  this  winter. 

Helen  Pruet  to  George  E.  Keith  of  Brock- 
ton, Mass.  They  plan  to  be  married  in 
November. 

Emily  White  to  Marshall  Hall,  Yale  '29. 

Married. — Martha  Benedict  to  W.  Stanton 
Barbour,  Oct.  4.  Address  after  Dec.  1,  11 
Park  Av.  Ter.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Concetta  Bonomo  to  Dr.  John  M.  Rector, 
June  23.  They  traveled  in  Europe  this  sum- 
mer on  their  wedding  trip.  In  London  Con- 
cetta met  Helen  Hind  (ex- '30)  and  the  Lar- 
kins.  Address,  650  Gladstone  Av.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


Gretchen  Durland  to  John  Coffinberry 
Morley,  Oct.  18.  Address  after  Dec.  1, 
18927  Winslow  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Elizabeth  Grim  to  Richard  Waterman 
Lisle,  Sept.  13.  Address,  16  Grotto  Av., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Eleanor  Hicken  to  Malcolm  G.  Smith, 
June  17.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  technician  doing 
research  work  at  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Address,  414-418  Columbia  Rd.,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Mary  Maude  Howell  to  Guy  Estey  Brown, 
Oct.  1.  Address,  224  Stoneway  Lane,  Merion, 
Pa. 

Mildred  Kaufman  to  Burton  M.  Strauss, 
Princeton  '28,  July  24.  Address,  175  W. 
79th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Jane  Lowes  to  John  Talbot  Houck,  Sept.  4. 
Arline  Genthner  was  maid  of  honor  and 
Marion  Childs,  Virginia  Marshall,  Brooksie 
Smith,  and  Helen  Hebbard  were  bridesmaids. 

Maxine  Merchant  to  John  Brinkley. 

Mary  Minns  to  Dr.  Robert  J.  Joplin,  June 
18,  at  Annisquam.  Selma  Jones  was  maid  of 
honor  and  Nancy  McKeen  '31  and  Martha 
Baker  ex-'31  were  among  the  bridesmaids. 
Martha  Denny,  Elizabeth  Eaton,  Wilma 
Fisher,  Barbara  Judkins,  Beatrice  Howell, 
Katharine  Kimball,  Katherine  Klein,  Helen 
Norton,  Mary  Wright,  Nancy  Hutton  ex-'30, 
and  Nancy  (Thayer)  Batchelder  ex-'30  were 
present. 

Elinor  Morris  to  John  Seymour  Mont- 
gomery Jr.,  Sept.  20,  at  Burlington,  Vt. 

Margaret  Mount  to  Joseph  B.  Mount,  Oct. 
2.  Address,  112  S.  Second  Av.,  Highland 
Park,  N.  J. 

Marjorie  Owens  to  Carleton  B.  King,  Aug. 
16.  Gretchen  Behringer,  Ruth  Millar,  Fran- 
ces Dowie  of  '30,  and  Lila  Knight,  May  Acker- 
man,  Josephine  Brooks,  and  Susan  Baker  of 
'31  were  in  the  bridal  party.  Address,  32 
Main  St.,  Framingham  Center,  Mass. 

Sarah  Rogers  to  John  Dunlop,  June  20,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Other  News. — Elsie  Altfeld  is  doing  social 
service  work  in  connection  with  the  Western 
Reserve  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  in 
•  Cleveland. 

Marjorie  Ames  is  teaching  Latin  and  French 
at  Thetford  Academy,  Thetford,  Vt. 

Rosamund  Arnold  is  attending  a  secretarial 
school  in  Boston. 

Mary  Bacchus  will  sail  Dec.  15  for  a  cruise 
around  the  world  as  part  of  her  graduation 
present. 

Ellen  Batchelor  is  teaching  English  at  the 
high  school  which  she  formerly  attended, 
Erasmus  Hall  in  Brooklyn. 

Ruth  Belden  is  a  technician  at  the  Yale 
Medical  School.  She  is  living  at  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  in  New  Haven. 

Frances  Benson  is  asst.  teacher  of  French  at 
The  Bryn  Mawr  School  in  Baltimore. 

Elizabeth  Berry  is  traveling  in  Europe  until 
Easter. 

Marjorie  Best  and  Constance  Davison 
spent  six  weeks  this  summer  with  the  Smith 
geology  expedition  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
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Dakota.  Constance  writes,  "  We  climbed  the 
highest  peak  east  of  the  Rockies  and  descended 
1250  ft.  into  the  biggest  gold  mine  in  the 
country,  the  Homestake  Mine  at  Lead,  S. 
Dak.  We  all  dug  and  found  fossils  of  ancient 
mammals  in  the  Bad  Lands  and  even  panned 
gold  ourselves,  though  none  of  us  are  rich  as  a 
result.  I  can't  praise  the  expedition  enough." 
She  is  now  studying  more  geology  at  the  Univ. 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Marjorie  at  North- 
western Univ.     See  page  18. 

Helen  Bisbing  is  assistant  in  the  Smith 
Music  Dept.  and  is  studying  for  an  M.A.  in 
music. 

Elizabeth  Blossom  is  assistant  in  the  Botany 
Dept.  at  Connecticut  College  for  Women. 

Helen  Brown  is  returning  to  Northampton 
as  part-time  worker  for  Mr.  Ockenden  of  St. 
John's  Church.  She  expects  to  take  more 
work  in  sociology. 

Naomi  Bruce,  who  was  abroad  this  summer 
on  the  Open  Road  Tour,  remained  in  Paris  to 
attend  cooking  school  and  to  improve  her 
French. 

Adelaide  Bull  is  studying  at  Columbia  this 
winter. 

Elisabeth  Bull's  address  is  1868  Columbia 
Rd.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Naneen  Burnap  has  been  abroad  for  several 
months.  In  November  she  will  return  and  go 
to  California.  From  there  she  plans  a  trip 
around  the  world. 

Eunice  Campbell  has  been  abroad  with 
Virginia  Crane,  Alice  Walker  '31,  and  Jessie 
Crane  '31.  She  is  at  Boston  Nursery  School 
this  year. 

Elizabeth  Campbell  is  taking  a  trip  to 
California  and  home  through  the  Panama 
Canal  by  Christmas. 

Eloise  Cheney  has  been  abroad  for  two 
months  with  her  family.  While  at  The 
Hague  they  were  entertained  by  Mrs.  van 
Marie,  mother  of  Frances  van  Marie  '31. 
Eloise  expects  to  attend  Katharine  Gibbs 
School  and  to  keep  up  her  work  with  the  flute. 

Grace  Cheney  has  been  learning  to  keep 
house  since  the  death  of  her  mother  in  July. 

Virginia  Cherry  is  taking  a  trip  to  Mexico. 

Sylvia  Cohen  has  started  work  on  an  M.A. 
in  English  at  Columbia.  She  is  also  an  Eng- 
lish teacher  and  debating  coach  at  Morristown 
High  School,  N.  J. 

Elizabeth  Copeland  is  an  instructor  in 
zoology  and  hygiene  at  Hood  College, 
Frederick,  Md. 

Katrina  Cooley  and  Penelope  Crane  spent 
the  summer  at  Port  Colborne,  Ont.  This 
fall  they  have  been  enjoying  the  fox-hunting  in 
Buffalo. 

Jocelyn  Crane  is  laboratory  assistant  on 
Dr.  William  Beebe's  deep-sea  expedition  at 
Nonsuch  Island,  Bermuda,  until  November. 

Fanny  Curtis  and  Shirley  Eddy  are  study- 
ing physical  education  at  The  Bouve  School 
in  Boston. 

Anna  Dabney  spent  the  summer  driving  to 
the  west  coast  and  back.  She  is  now  doing 
social  service  work  with  the  Family  Welfare 
Society  of  Boston. 

Alice   Davis  is  teaching  mathematics  and 


physics  at  Mrs.  Day's  School  in  New  Haven. 

Martha  Denny  spent  the  summer  traveling 
in  Europe  with  her  family,  and  is  now  taking 
postgraduate  work  at  Radcliffe. 

Eleanor  Dodge  is  attending  the  secretarial 
school  of  Simmons  College. 

Frances  Dowie  is  attending  the  Katharine 
Gibbs  School  in  New  York. 

Eleanor  Dowling  after  spending  the  summer 
at  secretarial  school  is  doing  graduate  research 
at  the  M.  I.  T.  School  of  Administrative 
Engineering,  to  "  make  business  safe  for 
women." 

Clarissa  Fisk  is  working  in  William  Hen- 
gerer's  department  store  in  Buffalo. 

Helen  Fiske  writes  that  she  visited  Virginia 
Harrison  in  July  and  together  with  Elizabeth 
Benedict  and  Virginia  Danson  '31  went  on  a 
12-day  cruise  up  the  Great  Lakes.  Helen  now 
has  a  job  as  companion  to  a  17-year-old  girl  in 
New  York,  which  leaves  her  time  for  study  at 
Columbia. 

Charlotte  Fowler  was  in  California  all 
summer.  She  hopes  to  get  a  job  in  a  N.  Y. 
publishing  house  this  winter. 

Virginia  Fowler  has  returned  to  Northamp- 
ton for  a  year  of  graduate  work  in  botany. 
She  is  resident  faculty  in  Park  B. 

Cecile  Freiberg  is  doing  educational  work  at 
the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum. 

Arline  Genthner  went  on  the  North  Cape 
cruise  this  summer. 

Esther  Glanz  was  a  counselor,  editor  of  the 
Neewah  Log,  and  asst.  instructor  of  arts  and 
crafts  at  Camp  Neewah,  Winchester,  Conn., 
during  the  summer. 

Margaret  Goodlatte  and  Edda  Renouf  ran 
a  flower  shop  this  summer.  Margaret  is 
teaching  in  the  Passaic  Collegiate  School, 
Passaic,  N.  J. 

Patricia  Goodwillie  is  attending  the  Nursery 
Training  School  in  Boston. 

Suzanne  Greist  started  her  training  course 
at  Macy's  Sept.  29. 

Ann  Hamilton  is  teaching  music  at  the 
Woodward  Progressive  School  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Nancy  Hamilton  is  presenting  her  revue, 
"And  So  On,"  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Junior  League  in  Kansas  City  the  week  of  the 
Royal  American  Horse  Show  in  November. 
Jane  Rightor  is  coaching  the  dancing.  Alida 
Milliken,  Marion  Childs,  and  Margaret 
Adams  '32  expect  to  be  stage  hands. 

Barbara  Hall  is  employed  by  the  shopping 
service  of  R.  H.  Stearns  Co.  in  Boston  to  fill 
mail  and  telephone  orders. 

Lois  Hall  and  Christine  Hammond  spent 
the  summer  abroad  with  Mrs.  Parker's  group. 
They  toured  seven  countries  and  attended  the 
Passion  Play. 

Jeannette  Harris  stayed  in  Northampton 
this  summer  to  attend  the  Summer  School  of 
Music.  Now  she  is  home  preparing  to  give 
piano  lessons. 

Virginia  Harrison  is  taking  art  courses  at 
Western  Reserve  with  her  mother. 

Helen  Hartman  attended  Rutgers  Univ. 
this  summer  and  is  now  teaching  Latin  at  the 
Butler  High  School,  Butler,  N.  J. 
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Dorothy  Hayes  is  taking  a  one-year  secre- 
tarial course  at  Simmons  College. 

Betty  Jane  Hellebush  wrote  in  September, 
"I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  through 
Scandinavia  in  the  course  of  which  I  managed 
to  climb  the  North  Cape  and  get  within  8°  of 
the  North  Pole — all  without  freezing  nearly  so 
much  as  on  the  Observatory  roof." 

Elise  Hoster  is  doing  graduate  work  at  Yale. 
Selma  Jones  is  an  apprentice  teacher  at  The 
Beaver  Country  Day  School,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass. 

Barbara  Judkins  did  social  service  work  at 
the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers 
in  Boston  during  the  summer.  This  fall  she  is 
with  the  Charity  Organization  Society  in 
New  York. 

Gretchen  Kaffenburgh  has  a  job  with  the 
Jordan  Marsh  Co.  in  Boston. 

Katharine  Kimball  is  a  student  at  the 
Nursery  Training  School,  Boston. 

Elizabeth  Kingsbury  had  a  position  as 
docent  in  the  Brooklyn  Children's  Museum 
this  summer  until  in  August  sinus  trouble 
forced  her  to  give  up  her  work.  This  winter 
she  is  working  for  an  M.A.  in  ornithology  at 
Cornell. 

Katherine  Klein  took  a  trip  abroad  this 
summer  under  the  Bureau  of  University 
Travel.     She  recommends  it  highly. 

Edith  Kline  has  a  position  as  bacteriological 
technician  with  Davis  and  Geek  of  Brooklyn. 

Margaret  Kremers  is  abroad  doing  graduate 
work  in  art  with  Prof.  Kennedy.  She  expects 
to  remain  abroad  until  next  June.  Address, 
Via  San  Felice  a  Ema,  6,  Florence,  Italy. 

Winston  Lamar  is  at  the  Library  School  at 
Emory  Univ.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Eleanor  Levy  is  doing  secretarial  work  for 
Patrick  Kearney,  the  playwright  who  drama- 
tized "An  American  Tragedy"  and  "Elmer 
Gantry,"  and  has  now  completed  a  spiritual- 
istic play  that  is  to  be  produced  by  David 
Belasco  in  New  York  this  winter.  She  has 
also  been  secretarial  aid  to  Mr.  Kearney's  fel- 
low writer,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Harvey,  who  is  now  at 
work  on  a  complete  autobiography  of  her 
friend,  Theodore  Dreiser. 

Elizabeth  Lewis  is  attending  secretarial 
school  at  Simmons  College  this  winter. 

Jane  Loomis  writes  that  she  spent  the  sum- 
mer between  the  shore,  Estes  Park,  Colo., 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  home. 

Janet  Mahony  is  teaching  history  at  the 
Rye  Country  Day  School,  Rye,  N.  Y.  She 
plans  to  play  club  hockey  in  Greenwich. 

Dorothy  Marble  writes  that  her  occupation 
is  visiting  Miss  Farmer's  School  of  Cookery. 

Mary  Mason  and  Rosamond  Walden  are 
teaching  in  the  American  Junior  College  for 
Girls  in  old  Phaleron,  Greece. 

Rachel  Neely  is  staying  home  until  January 
when  she  hopes  to  go  abroad  for  six  months. 

Mary  Nixon  is  teaching  piano  and  history  of 
music  in  Mr.  Hardin's  studio  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Elizabeth  Nordhaus  is  a  social  case  worker 
with  the  Family  Society  of  New  Haven. 

Florence  Northrop  and  Mildred  Brown  at- 
tended summer  school  together  at  the  Univ. 
of  Pennsylvania. 


Helen  Noyes  is  assistant  in  the  Brick  Row 
Bookshop,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Marian  Ofner  is  continuing  psychology  at 
the  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Esther  Ogden  spent  the  summer  in  Hyannis- 
port,  Mass.,  taking  care  of  three  children. 
She  plans  to  take  a  six  weeks'  intensive  secre- 
tarial course  this  fall. 

Mary  Osborn  is  studying  for  an  M.A.  in 
French  at  Radcliffe  and  preparing  herself  for 
her  pilot's  license. 

Alice  Palmer  has  a  job  with  the  New  York 
Times  doing  personal  contact  work  with 
schools  and  colleges.  She  was  in  Northamp- 
ton for  a  few  days  at  the  opening  of  college. 

Nathalie  Penrose  is  studying  English  at 
Girton  College,  Oxford,  Eng. 

Frances  Perry  is  working  this  winter  in  a 
child  guidance  clinic  in  Boston. 

Udell  Redmond  worked  during  the  summer 
with  Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark,  investment 
counsel  house,  in  Boston.  In  October  she 
changed  to  their  Providence  branch  office. 
Her  job  is  advising  others  how  to  invest  their 
money. 

Carol  Riegelman  is  abroad  assisting  Dr 
James  T.  Shotwell,  who  is  preparing  a  book  on 
a  modern  political  subject. 

Margaret  Riggs  went  abroad  this  summer 
with  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Welch  and  is  now  study- 
ing music  in  Munich. 

Elinore  Roberts  is  teaching  English  in  a 
junior  high  school  in  Quincy,  Mass. 

Coral  St.  Jacques  is  an  assistant  librarian  at 
Smith  this  year. 

Mary  Salmon  is  a  technician  in  Lakeside 
Hospital,  Medical  Research  Laboratory, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Helen  Sanderson  is  a  graduate  student  in 
psychology  at  the  Inst,  for  Juvenile  Research, 
Chicago. 

Virginia  Schaber  is  teaching  in  Bucyrus,  0. 
Marion  Scranton  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Oxford   with    Eleanor   Atterbury,    Elizabeth 
Boies,  and  Esther  Peck. 

Martha  Sidway  is  studying  for  an  M.A.  in 
economics  at  the  Univ.  of  Buffalo. 

Jean  Smart  attended  business  school  this 
summer  in  preparation  for  her  job  in  the  fall. 
Gladys  Sperrle  is  studying  at  Columbia  for 
an  M.A.  in  history. 

Claire  Thomas  has  a  fellowship  with  the 
Family  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Betsey  Tilden  is  a  fellow  in  early  English 

history  at  Mount  Holyoke  College.     She  is 

teaching  both  English  and  American  history. 

Frances  True  is  studying  at  the  Univ.  of 

Chicago. 

Rachel  Tuttle  and  Martha  Wood  are  at 
R.  H.  Macy's  in  the  training  squad. 

Eugenia  Wade  was  hiking  counselor  at  a 
New  Hampshire  camp  for  the  summer.  At 
present  she  is  teaching  the  7th  grade  of  a  small 
junior  high  school  outside  of  Baltimore. 

Helen  Watson  is  asst.  director  of  the  nursery 
school  at  the  Children's  Community  Center, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dorothy  Welles  is  going  to  Italy  and  Spain 
for  the  winter. 

Hermion  Wheaton  is  taking  two  courses  at 
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Radcliffe   Graduate   School   this  winter  and  Bros.     She  expects  to  remain  in  New  York  at 

working  afternoons  in  a  settlement  house  in  least  this  winter  and  probably  longer. 

South  Boston,  called  the  "  Little  House."  Tsoghik  Zarifian  writes  that  she  is  one  of  the 

Elizabeth  Wheeler  writes  that  she  is  trying  many  college  graduates  in  search  of  a  position, 

to  be  a  joy  in  the  home  and  to  turn  her  brain  Ex- 1930 

and  personality  to  teaching  Sunday  school.  Married. — Dorothy    Baker    to    Norman 

Julia-Grace  Wilcox  spent  the  summer  doing  Spaulding  Young,  Lehigh  '28,  of  Huntington, 

mental  testing  at  a  psychological  clinic.     She  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6.     Adelaide  Bull  was  one  of  the 

will  spend  this  year  at  the  Univ.  of  Michigan  attendants. 

assisting    in    the    Dept.    of    Psychology   and  Frances     Cashman     to    William     Nahum 

working  for  her  M.A.  Gates.     Address,  11125  Lake  Av.,  Cleveland, 

Helen  Wright  is  taking  courses  in  landscape  O. 

architecture  at  Columbia.  Virginia   Farrington  to  Walter  Wilson  of 

Madeleine  Young  is  a  saleslady  at  Stern  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  May  31. 

Notices 

ALL  editorial  mail  should  be  sent  to  Edith  Hill,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass.  Material 
-  for  the  February  Quarterly  should  be  typewritten  and  should  reach  College  Hall  by 
December  27.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  at  Rumford  Bldg.,  10  Ferry  St.,  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  or  College  Hall,  Northampton.  Correspondence  concerning  advertising  should  be 
sent  to  College  Hall.  The  dates  of  publication  are  November  20,  February  20,  May  20,  and 
July  30,  and  subscribers  failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days  after  those  dates  should 
notify  the  business  manager,  as  otherwise  she  cannot  furnish  free  duplicate  copies.  The  sub- 
scription price  for  one  year  is  $1.50  or  four  years  for  $5.00.     Single  copies  40  cents. 

Please  send  all  news  items  for  the  February  Quarterly  to  class  secretaries  by  December  27. 

1931  Commencement  1931 

Ivy  Day  will  be  Saturday,  June  13,  and  Commencement  Day,  Monday,  June  15. 

AS  usual,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  Commence- 
l  ment.  Members  of  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  make  applications  for  these  rooms 
through  their  class  secretaries,  through  whom  also  payment  should  be  made.  Rooms  will  be 
assigned  to  the  reunion  classes  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  Members  of  classes  not  holding 
reunions  should  make  applications  directly  to  the  Alumnae  Office. 

Smith  College  Publications 

PROFESSOR  ROBERT  WITHINGTON  has  compiled  in  a  12-page  pamphlet  a  list  of  all 
books  and  periodicals  which  Smith  College  has  published,  with  an  index  containing  the 
names  of  more  than  one  hundred  authors.  The  list  includes  the  various  books  commemorating 
the  inauguration  of  President  Burton  and  President  Neilson;  Miss  Jordan's  "Commemoration 
of  the  Thirty-Seven  Years  of  Service  of  the  First  President  of  Smith  College";  "The  Early 
History  of  Smith  College,"  by  L.  Clark  Seelye;  the  seven  volumes  published  by  faculty  members 
and  known  as  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Publications;  Professor  Kennedy's  Studies  in  the  History  and 
Criticism  of  Sculpture;  Professor  Parshley's  General  Catalogue  of  the  Hemiptera;  two  Smith  Col- 
lege Monographs;  the  ten  numbers  of  the  Smith  College  Classical  Studies;  the  fifteen  volumes  of 
Smith  College  Studies  in  History  which  include  some  forty  titles;  the  twelve  volumes  of  Smith 
College  Studies  in  Modern  Languages,  embracing  thirty  titles;  the  three  numbers  of  Smith  College 
Studies  in  Psychology  from  the  William  Allan  Neilson  Research  Laboratory;  and  the  only  volume 
thus  far  published  in  the  Smith  College  Studies  in  Social  Work.  There  are  listed  also  the  chief 
articles  in  the  series  of  Bulletins  of  the  Museum  of  Art;  the  nine  publications  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Coordination  of  Women's  Interests;  and  the  List  of  Summer  Readings  for  College  Students. 
Prices  at  which  these  various  publications  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Smith  College  Library 
are  listed  in  every  case.  The  alumnae  as  well  as  the  College  are  indebted  to  Professor  Withing- 
ton  for  the  service  he  has  done  not  only  in  cataloguing  the  publications  but,  by  so  doing,  in 
calling  attention  to  the  really  imposing  list  of  writings  published  by  Smith  College. 

The  Seven  Colleges 

THE  Seven-College  Committee  announces  that  beginning  Wednesday,  Nov.  5  (from  5  P.M. 
to  5:15)  and  continuing  for  seven  successive  Wednesdays,  faculty  members  of  the  Seven  Col- 
leges will  broadcast  over  WJZ  (Blue  Network),  speaking  on  some  phase  of  work  in  our  colleges. 
The  Quarterly  regrets  that  it  is  published  too  late  to  give  advance  notice  of  the  Smith  broad- 
cast which  is  the  second  of  the  series  and  is  to  be  given  by  Dean  Marjorie  Nicolson,  but  it  recom- 
mends the  whole  series  to  your  attention.  The  Committee  also  asks  that  all  college  women 
read  Marguerite  Mooers  Marshall's  article  entitled  "What  They  Do"  in  the  October  Woman's 
Home  Companion.  The  same  number  contains  a  series  of  seven  lithograph  drawings  of  the 
Seven  Colleges  which  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

A  Very  Much  Abridged  College  Calendar 

WE  call  your  attention  to  the  following  dates:  Dec.  3,  Italian  Club  Play;  Dec.  6,  Debate 
with  the  Scottish  Team;  Dec.  7,  Christmas  Glee  Club  Concert;  Dec.  10-11,  Dramatic 
Association  play;  Dec.  19-Jan.  6,  Christmas  Recess;  Jan.  21-31,  Midyears. 
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SMITH  COLLEGE  was  founded  by  Sophia  Smith  of  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  who 
bequeathed  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance  $393,105.60,  a  sum  which  in  1875, 
when  the  last  payment  was  received  and  the  institution  was  opened,  amounted  to  nearly 
if  not  quite  a  half  million  of  dollars.  The  College  is  Christian,  seeking  to  realize  the 
ideals  of  character  inspired  by  the  Christian  religion,  but  is  entirely  non-sectarian  in  its 
management  and  instruction.  It  was  incorporated  and  chartered  by  the  State  in  March 
1871.  In  September  1875  it  opened  with  14  students,  and  granted  11  degrees  in  June 
1879.     In  June  1930  the  College  conferred  466  A.B.  degrees,  and  21  A.M.  degrees. 

1  CLARK  SEELYE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  the  first  president.  He  accepted  the  presidency 
./.fin  July  1873,  and  served  until  June  1910.  He  lived  in  Northampton  as  President 
Emeritus  until  his  death  on  October  12,  1924.  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  was  installed  as  president  in  October  1910,  and  served  until  June  1917.  He  left 
Smith  College  to  be  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  later  was  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  died  on  February  18,  1925.  William  Allan  Neilson, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  came  in  September  1917  to  be  president  of  the  College. 

THE  College  opens  its  fifty-sixth  year  with  an  undergraduate  enrollment  of  1986 
including  46  juniors  who  are  spending  the  year  at  the  Sorbonne  and  8  juniors  who  are 
spending  the  year  in  Madrid.  There  are  92  graduate  students,  a  teaching  staff  of  238, 
and  9  chief  administrative  officers.     There  are  12,595  alumnae,  of  whom  1 1,943  are  living. 

THE  property  owned  by  the  College  comprises  113  acres  on  which  there  are  over  a 
hundred  buildings.  There  are  botanical  gardens  and  athletic  fields,  also  a  pond  which 
provides  boating  and  skating.  There  are  35  houses  of  residence  owned  or  operated  by 
the  College  besides  1  house  closely  affiliated  but  privately  owned.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
College  to  give  all  four  classes  approximately  equal  representation  in  each  house. 

THE  College  fee  for  board  and  room  is  $500  per  year  and  for  tuition  $400.  Further 
details  are  published  in  the  annual  catalogues.  The  Trustees  set  aside  approxi- 
mately $100,000  for  scholarships  annually,  besides  which  many  special  prizes  have  been 
established. 

THE  William  Allan  Neilson  Chair  of  Research  was  established  in  June  1927  as  a  gift  to 
President  Neilson  in  honor  of  his  first  ten  years  of  service.  Dr.  K.  Koffka,  distin- 
guished psychologist,  holds  the  Chair  for  five  years  and  is  conducting  investigations  in 
experimental  psychology. 


AMONG  the  distinctive  features  of  the  College  are:  (1)  Junior  year  in 
l  Spain.     A  selected  group  of  students  majoring  in  French  and  Spanish 


France  and 
are  allowed 
to  spend  their  junior  year  in  France  and  Spain  respectively,  under  the  personal  direction 
of  members  of  the  Faculty.  (2)  Special  Honors.  Selected  students  are  allowed  to  pursue 
their  studies  individually  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  a  special  field  under  the 
guidance  of  special  instructors.  They  are  relieved  of  the  routine  of  class  attendance  and 
course  examinations  during  these  two  years.  (3)  The  Experimental  Schools:  a.  The  Day 
School,  an  experimental  school  of  the  progressive  type,  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  offers  instruction  to  children  from  five  years  of  age  through  the  work  of  the 
Junior  High  School,  b.  Cooperative  Nursery  School,  also  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Education.  (4)  School  for  Social  Work.  A  professional  graduate  school  leading  to 
the  degree  of  M.S.S.  (5)  The  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art.  (6)  A  Summer  School  of 
Music.     (7)  A  Summer  School  of  Italian  Studies. 

FOR  any  further  information  about  Smith  College  address  the  President's  Office, 
College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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ETHEL  HALE  FREEMAN  1902 

Jvli  Trip  Weft  Bi  Me 

Pricey  $2.00  Postpaid 

Mi  Trip  West  Bi  Me  is  written  in  dog  language  by  Scoutie. 
The  author  is  a  Boston  Bull,  13  years  old,  battered  with  the  joy 
and  excitement  of  a  thoroughly  happy  life,  showing  scars  of 
courage,  and  looks  at  his  universe  with  only  one  eye.  His 
mistress  teaches  at  Dana  Hall,  has  an  orchard,  and  a  house  of 
ancient  origin  in  the  hills  not  far  from  here,  containing  two  of 
the  largest  and  most  gorgeous  old  fireplaces  in  Massachusetts. 
Scoutie  is  fond  of  a  warm  fire  in  his  old  age  and  insists  on 
having  the  fire  laid  Indian  fashion.  He  also  insists  on  having  a 
large  cot  of  his  own  to  sleep  on  and  is  invisible  when  over- 
powered by  lassitude  (which  is  seldom)  among  an  assortment 
of  warm  comforters.  Scoutie's  account  of  his  trip  West  with  a 
bevy  of  children  and  grown-ups  is  most  amusing  and  the  illus- 
trations scattered  through  the  book,  drawn  by  his  mistress, 
add  to  the  vividness  of  certain  incidents  and  help  out  his  crude 
spelling.  Ethel  Freeman,  author  by  proxy,  is  Smith  College 
1902.  This  is  only  one  of  the  interesting  things  she  does,  for  the 
last  time  we  had  news  of  her,  she  was  personally  pursuing  the 
borers  who  had  planned  to  winter  in  her  apple  trees. 
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zJln  Invitation  to  the  lAlumnae  of 
Smith  C°Mege 

Ruth  Hawthorne  French 

President  of  the  Alumnae  Association 

*/  HE  years  since  June  1881,  when  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Smith 
-*  College  was  founded  by  the  Classes  of  1880  and  of  1881,  summon 
you  to  gather  again  in  full  membership  at  the  June  Commencement 
of  1931. 

Fifty  years  of  happy  association  together  is  in  itself  a  call  for  jubilant 
celebration  and  festivity.  Even  our  lengthening  span  of  life  gives  us 
but  one  opportunity  to  marvel  at  the  labors  and  achievements,  the 
progress  and  the  changes  to  be  found  in  half  a  century. 

The  fiftieth  milestone  offers  more  than  a  pause  for  stock-taking,  it 
gives  us  a  New  England  Thanksgiving  for  this  hrst  group  of  alumnae 
who  declared  their  purpose  in  associating  together  to  be  that  "of 
furthering  the  well-being  of  the  College  and  its  graduates,  by  increasing 
the  interest  of  members  in  the  College  and  in  each  other."  Unswerving 
and  unfaltering  the  Alumnae  Association  has  held  to  this  purpose  for 
these  fifty  years.  It  can  be  measured  to  a  perceptible  degree  by  our 
returning  to  review  what  our  abiding  interest  in  the  College  has 
wrought. 

Someone  may  gaily  say,  "The  first  fifty  years  are  the  hardest."  If 
it  chances  to  be  so,  the  future  will  look  bright  as  we  see  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  hardest  years  behind  us.  We  can  rejoice  in  looking 
backward  and  forward,  in  two  directions  at  once.  Certainly  out  of 
this  motor  age  has  come  the  necessity  of  a  double  vision  for  continued 
existence. 

On  May  Day  all  the  clubs  and  groups  of  alumnae  the  world  over  are 
hoping  to  gather  simultaneously  for  a  sort  of  unifying  alumnae  history- 
seminar  that  will  lead  to  an  understanding  and  whole-hearted  enjoy- 
ment of  the  significance  of  our  Semicentennial  in  June,  in  Northampton. 

The  Golden  Anniversary  of  the  College  six  years  ago  revealed  that 
hospitality  in   this   Connecticut  valley   is   unlimited.     The   usual   re- 
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unions  of  classes  are  to  proceed  with  little  change  in  schedules.  The 
clubs  or  branches  of  the  Alumnae  Association  are  to  share  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Alumnae  Parade  and  all  the  beguilements  of  June  13th, 
Alumnae  Day.  The  clubs  will  be  represented  from  the  forty  non- 
reuning  classes.  Every  alumna  who  returns  for  the  Semicentennial 
Saturday  will  have  a  part  to  play  in  the  success  of  the  jubilee. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  on  this  day  will  have  the 
briefest  business  to  keep  within  the  law.  "Its  true  intent  is  all  for 
your  delight." 

We  may  lunch  together  al  fresco,  companioned  by  the  campus  elms. 
Later  we  shall  find  our  revels  in  a  golden  midsummer's  afternoon  in 
John  M.  Greene  Hall  at  the  Alumnae  Frolic,  transferred  to  this  anni- 
versary Saturday  from  its  usual  place  on  the  Monday  program. 

We  hope  to  be  honored  by  the  presence  of  our  founders  from  the  first 
classes  to  graduate,  in  order  that  we  may  pay  our  tribute  of  respect  to 
them  for  starting  this  Association  that  has  offered  such  abundant  life 
and  expression  for  our  loyalty. 

The  unbelievable  changes  that  have  come  to  women  in  fifty  years — 
changes  that  have  immeasurably  enlarged  their  activities — furnish  the 
contrast  that  will  put  humor  in  whatever  graphic  form  .is  used  to  show 
the  differing  days.  This  humorous  tinge  is  inescapable  as  we  compare 
conditions  today  with  the  era  of  bustles  and  golf  capes,  of  kerosene  and 
flickering  gas,  of  promenades  and  man-less  dances,  of  calisthenics  and 
ladylike  graces.  Amusing  as  these  contrasts  are,  they  serve  to  increase 
our  admiration  for  the  forward-looking  women  of  these  early  days 
who  started  us  in  the  right  direction. 

Thus  Fifty  Years  summons  and  invites  each  associated  alumna  to 
renew  her  interest  and  faith  in  Smith  College  and  her  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation on  Alumnae  Day  of  Commencement  in  1931. 


The  Houses  That  Smith  Built 


Laura  Lord  Scales  1901 
Warden  of  Smith  College 


WITH  the  help  of  millions  and 
much  interest  from  the  public, 
Harvard  and  Yale  have  been  building 
dormitories  for  their  students,  and, 
apparently,  have  been  making  dis- 
coveries in  the  relationship  of  housing 
of  students  and  college  life.  Counting 
her  coppers  and  working  in  the  simple 
and  quiet  way  which  befits  modest 
womanhood,  Smith  has  not  only  com- 
pleted the  Mandelle  Quadrangle,  but 
with  its  completion  inaugurated  in  the 
fall  of  1931  a  new  day  in  her  housing 
and  campus  life.  She  has  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  brought  all  her  students 
(not  resident  in  Northampton)  under 
her  own  roof.  One  has  to  admit  that 
gentlemen  from  the  neighboring  col- 
leges seeing  some  of  these  houses  would 
exclaim,  "Yes,  but  what  a  roof!" 
Renovated  wooden  houses  still  jostle 
our  well-set-up  brick  ones.  Before 
our  houses  can  be  called  adequate  and 
suitable  there  is  still  a  long  look  into 
the  future  unless  the  miracle  of  mil- 
lions comes  to  the  women's  colleges. 
Nevertheless  at  this  point,  in  the  at- 
taining of  one  milestone  in  her  devel- 
opment, it  is  interesting  to  look  back 
over  the  past  and  trace  briefly  the 
history  of  housing  at  Smith. 

In  the  early  Catalogues  of  the  Col- 
lege the  opportunities  which  were 
offered  to  students  were  divided  into 
five  sorts  of  culture:  intellectual, 
aesthetic,  religious,  social,  and  physical. 
Social  culture  was  to  be  furthered  by 
dormitory  life.  The  ideal  for  it  is 
given  in  the  Catalogue  of  1877: 

Social  Culture 
It  is  the  wish  of  the  Trustees  to  realize  as 
far  as  possible  the  idea  of  a  literary  com- 
munity, in  which  young  women  may  not 
only  enjoy  the  best  facilities  for  intellectual 
discipline,  but  may  also  attain  a  social  re- 
finement and   culture,   which   will   enable 


them  to  feel  at  home  in  good  society,  and  to 
conduct  themselves  with  grace  and  pro 
priety  in  any  sphere  of  life.  To  realize  this 
idea  more  fully,  the  plan  has  been  adopted 
of  erecting  a  number  of  smaller  dwelling- 
houses  around  a  central  academic  building. 
Each  forms  a  separate  establishment,  with 
its  own  dining-room,  parlors,  and  kitchen. 
At  the  head  of  each  of  these  there  is  a  lady 
to  direct  its  social  and  domestic  life.  In 
this  manner  young  ladies  may  enjoy  the 
quiet  and  comfort  of  a  private  home,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  advantages  of  a  great 
literary  institution.  To  give,  also,  unity 
and  variety  to  the  social  life  of  the  institu- 
tion, a  large  Social  Hall  is  provided  for  the 
purposes  of  bringing  together,  as  often  as 
may  be  deemed  profitable,  all  members  of 
the  College  and  their  friends  in  social 
intercourse. 

It  was  apparently  Mrs.  John  M. 
Greene  who  advised  against  having 
one  large  building  for  purposes  both 
academic  and  social,  and  one  likes  to 
acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude  that 
we  owe  her  as  well  as  her  husband  for 
the  plan  under  which  Smith  has  de- 
veloped. In  accordance  with  the 
ideal  of  the  statement  of  1877,  Dewey 
House  was  opened  as  a  dwelling  for  the 
first  family  of  14.  The  President  of 
the  College,  "young,  slender,  ardent, 
and  very  cordial,"  met  these  young 
women  at  the  train  or  at  the  Dewey 
House  porch  much  as  a  father  or  big 
brother  might  have  done,  and  the 
family  feeling  began  at  once.  House- 
hold troubles  were  not  lacking  from 
the  start.  At  first  candles  in  potatoes 
served  in  lieu  of  lights,  stoves  in  the 
rooms  gave  heat,  food  was  inadequate, 
students  cared  for  their  own  rooms, 
and  the  President  himself  helped  re- 
pair a  disabled  blind.  But  there  is  a 
pleasanter  picture  of  the  young  women 
gathered  together  before  the  open  fire 
in  the  back  parlor  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon with  their  fancy  work  while  Miss 
Hopkins,  the  Head  of  the  house,  read 
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aloud  to  them  or  organized  games  to 
make  them  relax  and  laugh.  These 
days  in  retrospect  seem  as  romantic 
as  hopeful,  and  to  turn  from  the  fall 
of  1875  to  look  down  the  years  is 
to  mingle  regret  with  satisfaction. 
"But  with  unperturbed  pace,  Majestic 
speed,  Deliberate  instancy,"  the  14 
young  ladies  grew  into  2000  girls  and 
one  house  was  multiplied  to  35. 

Ten  years  after  the  graduation  of 
1879,  there  were  six  houses,  as  follows:1 

Dewey,  built  in  1827 

Hatfield,  1877 

Washburn,  1878 

Hubbard,  1879 

Stoddard,  acquired  in  1884,  later  torn 
down 

Wallace,  1889 
At  that  time  there  were  511  students 
in  college  and  in  the  Catalogue  there 
appears  the  warning  note:  "Apply  as 
early  as  possible  to  secure  a  room  in  a 
campus  house."  From  1890  to  the 
end  of  President  Seelye's  administra- 
tion in  1910,  numbers  increased  in  a 
rapid  crescendo.  In  twenty  years 
occurred  the  change  from  a  little  col- 
lege of  511  to  a  large  institution  of 
1608  students.  That  any  progress  at 
all  was  made  in  the  building  of  houses 
in  view  of  the  financial  conditions 
under  which  President  Seelye  was 
struggling  seems  almost  phenomenal. 
Vet  in  steady  sequence  the  following 
houses  appeared  and  were  named : 

Morris,  1892 

Lawrence,  1892 

Dickinson,  1894 

Tenner,  1894 

Tvler,  1898 

Haven,  1899 

Weslev,  1899 

Albright,  1900 

Chapin,  1903 

Sunnyside,  1905,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  John 
Storer  Cobb,  first  used  for  a  rest  house, 
later  in  part  for  a  nurses'  home  for  the 
infirmary,  and  since  1926  as  a  house  for 
-rlf-supporting  students. 

Clark,  1908 

Baldwin,  1908 

Northrop  and  Gillett,  1910 

'For  more  complete  data  see  "How  the  Campus 
Ilou^ef  Got  Their  Names,"  L.  Clark  Seelye,  Quar- 
terly, Nov.  1913,  and  "The  College  in   Residence," 

UUARTFKI  V.  NOV.   1926. 


During  these  difficult  twenty  years, 
when  everything  was  running  short 
except  students,  President  Seelye  and 
those  responsible  for  the  College  never 
lost  sight  of  the  ideal  of  the  "culture 
of  refined,  well-bred  homes."  How 
difficult  it  must  have  been  to  keep 
from  mass  production  who  can  say? 
Yet  the  unit  of  about  sixty  was  main- 
tained then  as  it  has  been  ever  since. 
Constantly  in  his  annual  reports 
President  Seelye  emphasized  his  sense 
of  the  relationship  between  housing 
and  the  cultural  aims  of  the  College. 
In  1899-1900  he  says: 

It  is  as  important  as  ever  to  emphasize 
strongly  the  moral  and  social  character  of  a 
woman's  college.  If  there  be  any  reason 
for  separate  colleges  for  women,  it  must  be 
in  the  greater  facilities  they  offer  for  cul- 
tivating good  manners  and  developing  the 
best  traits  of  womanhood.  In  promoting 
this  object,  the  social  life  at  Smith  College 
has  thus  far  been  an  important  factor. 
The  establishment  of  smaller  dwelling- 
houses,  presided  over  by  women  of  experi- 
ence and  good  breeding,  has  given  the 
opportunity  without  formal  lectures  upon 
etiquette,  to  develop,  in  a  natural  way,  a 
refined  social  life  which  has  been  stimulat- 
ing to  all  those  who  have  participated  in  it. 
The  College  is  fortunate  also  in  having  had 
so  many  students  who  have  been  well-bred 
in  their  homes,  and  whose  good  breeding 
and  right  disposition  have  proved  an  in- 
valuable aid  toward  realizing  the  womanly 
ideal. 

In  1900-01: 

Many  parents  are  unwilling  to  send  their 
daughters  away  from  home  unless  they  can 
be  in  houses  under  the  management  of 
college  officers. 

In  1906-07: 

It  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  right  esprit  de  corps  where  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  students  are  not  more 
directly  under  the  control  of  college  officers. 

During  President  Burton's  adminis- 
tration the  advance  in  housing  was 
inevitably  slight.  The  only  addition 
came  in  1917  through  the  purchase  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Elm  Street 
Group. 

Fortunately  for  the  Smith  of  1890 
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to  1917,  a  development  had  been  going 
on  of  a  somewhat  special  sort,  the 
growth  of  the  off-campus  houses. 
Many  universities  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  having  to  find  lodgings  for 
their  students  by  two's  and  three's  in 
houses  in  the  town  more  or  less  ac- 
cessible to  the  university  and  of  more 
or  less  suitable  social  background,  too 
often  less.  In  Northampton  women 
with  business  insight  built  up,  not  far 
from  the  College,  approved  houses  for 
students,  ranging  in  size  from  eight  to 
forty  girls  in  a  house.  These  were 
mostly  patterned  in  their  plan  of 
living  on  the  college  houses,  and  were 
under  supervision  from  the  office  of 
the  dean,  later  of  the  warden.  But 
because  of  an  inevitably  higher  cost  to 
the  student  and  because  of  difference 
of  method  of  admission  to  these 
houses,  they  came  to  stand  for  some- 
thing less  democratic  than  the  rest  of 
the  life  at  Smith. 

There  were  also  a  few  houses  called 
"invitation  houses"  which  were  more 
definitely  in  the  hands  of  the  students 
themselves.  In  one  case,  Delta 
Sigma,  the  group  was  incorporated. 
These  groups,  such  as  Delta  Sigma, 
White  Lodge,  and  Even  Inn,  usually 
rented  their  own  houses,  determined 
their  personnel  by  invitation,  and 
carried  their  own  financial  responsi- 
bility. Other  senior  houses  or  pseudo- 
invitation  houses  came  and  went. 

During  the  period  when  the  College 
was  entirely  unable  to  care  for  its 
own  students,  these  approved  houses 
served  a  most  useful  purpose,  they 
became  more  and  more  closely  affili- 
ated with  the  administration,  and  the 
College  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
many  of  the  women  who  managed 
them.  All  were  closed  in  the  fall  of 
1930  except  two.  Ten  Henshaw  and 
54  Belmont  (the  latter  a  house  for 
self-help  students),  the  rooms  of  which 
are  rented  to  students  from  the  Office 
of  the  Warden,  are  so  closely  assim- 
ilated with  the  college  houses  that,  as 


has  been  said,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, off-campus  houses  are  ended. 

Another  development  of  these  years 
was  the  building  up  of  the  two  co- 
operative houses,  Lawrence  and  Ten- 
ney.  Lawrence  as  a  cooperative 
house  was  voted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  the  year  1910-11  as  a  five- 
year  experiment,  and  was  put  into 
operation  in  the  year  1912-13,  the 
alumnae  of  1908  agreeing  to  meet  for 
a  time  the  deficit  of  its  operation. 
Two  hundred  dollars  (and  later  $300) 
was  charged  students  for  living  in 
Lawrence  House,  and  from  the  be- 
ginning only  those  students  qualified 
who  had  high  scholastic  standing  and 
were  persons  of  good  character.  It 
was  known  as  the  "Dean's  Invitation 
House."  Under  the  terms  of  Mrs. 
Tenney's  will,  Tenney  House  was  to 
be  used  both  for  self-supporting  and 
other  students.  Experience  seemed 
to  show,  however,  that  it  was  happier 
and  wiser  to  have  in  Tenney  House 
only  students  who  needed  financial 
assistance  and  to  make  of  the  house 
another  cooperative  unit.  This  has 
been  done  advantageously  to  its  mem- 
bers since  1895.  Tenney  Residence 
Scholarships  were  given  to  assist  stu- 
dents living  in  other  houses. 

In  1877,  the  charge  for  room  and 
board  in  a  college  house  was  $250,  and 
students  cared  for  their  own  rooms. 
This  figure  was  raised  to  S300  in  1893, 
and  rose  inevitably  through  the  years, 
as  the  value  of  money  changed,  until 
in  1926  $500  became  the  regular 
charge.  Scattered  through  the  houses 
are  a  few  extra-priced  rooms,  but  at 
the  present  time,  of  the  1857  students 
lodged  in  college  houses,  1448  pay 
$500  and  of  the  remaining  409,  115  pax- 
less  than  $500.  Electric  lights  were 
installed  in  the  older  houses  in  1915-16. 

Since  the  winter  of  1875  there  has 
been  in  charge  of  each  house  one  lady 
("women  of  experience  and  good 
breeding")  who  has  combined  the 
duties  of  housekeeper  and  social  head 
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of  the  house.  "House  Mother"  she 
is  well  called  by  the  students.  To  the 
character  and  capacity  of  many  of 
these  women  the  College  owes  the 
building  up  of  traditions  and  customs 
which  have  become  a  valued  inherit- 
ance peculiar  to  Smith.  Also  of  help 
in  the  life  of  the  house  has  been  the 
long-time  policy  of  the  Trustees  of 
encouraging  continuity  of  membership 
in  a  house,  and  of  having  a  representa- 
tion of  all  four  classes  in  each  house. 

When  Mr.  Neilson  came  to  Smith 
in  1917,  he  was  confronted  with  a 
college  of  1950  students,  800  of  them 
living  in  college  houses  and,  besides 
the  few  in  their  own  homes,  1100  in 
off-campus  houses.  Under  his  leader- 
ship there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  college  houses,  some  being  acquired 
on  the  makeshift  policy  of  renting, 
others  through  purchase  by  the  Col- 
lege, others  built  by  special  gifts.  The 
list  is  impressive,  yet  as  long  as  328 
students  are  still  housed  in  small 
wooden  houses,  the  building  program 
cannot  be  called  complete. 

Hopkins,  1921 

Park  Annex  A,  1921  (Look) 

Sessions,  1921,  built  about  1700 

Capen  *\ 

Faunce  (now  Parsons)  >  1921,  Capen 

Talbot  7      School 

Ellen  Emerson") 

Cushing  >1922,    from    $4,000,000 

Jordan  )  Fund 

Henshaw,  1923  (Burgess) 

Park,  1924  (Mabon) 

Martha  Wilson^ 

Gardiner  /-1926,    from  Fiftieth 

Morrow  /       Birthday  Gift 

Dawes,  1926 

13  Belmont  [ 1926  (Rented  temporarily) 
Park  Annex  B,  1927  (Brewer) 
Graduate,  1927 
Comstock  1 193Q>  Mandd,e  Quadrangle 


The  last  three  houses,  Graduate, 
Comstock,  and  Wilder,  have  not  been 
mentioned  in  previous  summaries. 
Comstock  House  was  named  for  Ada 
Comstock  1897,  first  Dean  of  Smith, 
and  Wilder  House  was  named  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Harris  Wilder  and  his 
wife,  Professor  Inez  Wilder,  both  of 
whom  taught  for  many  years  in  the 
zoology  department. 

So  much  has  already  appeared  in 
the  Quarterly  about  the  houses  of 
the  Great  Quadrangle  and  of  the 
Mandelle  Quadrangle  that  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  in  recent  building  there  has 
been  stress  not  only  on  numbers  but 
fully  as  much  on  comfort,  adequacy, 
and  beauty.  How  grateful  we  are  for 
the  inevitable  inclusion  of  Paradise 
Pond  and  its  beautiful  green  slopes 
within  the  campus  since  the  building 
of  the  Paradise  Road  houses!  How 
grateful  for  the  careful  planning  which 
has  added  charm  to  the  college  land- 
scape beyond  the  expected  possibili- 
ties of  a  city  college! 

Most  important  of  all,  the  housing 
of  its  students  under  the  roof  of  the 
College  in  the  fall  of  1930  has  given  to 
the  College  a  unity  such  as  it  has  not 
had  since  the  early  years  of  its  life. 
Yet  through  the  variety  in  types  of 
houses  and  in  customs,  with  the  unity 
there  is  diversity  of  interest.  A  better 
chance  lies  ready  to  carry  on  more 
fully  the  Smith  traditions  of  democ- 
racy and  individuality,  of  self-reliance 
and  the  integrity  of  the  College  as  a 
whole.  As  we  add  buildings  let  us 
hope  never  to  depart  from  the  early 
ideals  of  plain  living  or  high  thinking, 
nor  to  lose  the  spirit  which  made  the 
best  of  candles  in  potatoes  if  that  was 
the  way  to  secure  intellectual,  social, 
and  religious  culture. 


Mrs.  Scales  desires  to  express  her  appreciation  to  Miss  Carol  Burpee  '08, 

of  the  Library  staff,  for  help  in  compiling  data  for  this 

article.     Editor  s  note. 


Woman's  Role  in  the  Theater 

Eva  Le  Gallienne 

Miss  Le  Gallienne,  Founder  and  Director  of  the  Civic  Repertory  Theatre, 

Inc.,  received  from  Smith  College  in  June,  1930,  the  honorary 

degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 

MR.  GORDON  CRAIG  states 
in  one  of  his  essays  on  the 
theater: 

"It  is  pitiful  to  read  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  theater  of  the  wrecks 
women  have  made  of  many  good 
managerial  ships  which  attempted 
to  reach  the  Fortunate  Isles.  .  .  . 
Woman  .  .  .  beautiful,  noble  and 
unselfish  as  she  often  is  in  daily  life, 
is  a  continual  threat  to  the  exist- 
ence of  art  in  the  theater,  and  also 
to  the  successful  management  of 
the  theater.  .  .  .  The  unselfish 
women  become  the  most  selfish, 
the  most  egotistical,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  public  applause.  .  .  .  To 
achieve  the  reform  of  the  theater, 
to  bring  it  into  the  condition  neces- 
sary for  it  to  become  a  fine  art, 
women  must  have  first  left  the 
boards." 

This  is  perhaps  rather  a  long 
quotation  from  Mr.  Craig,  but 
anything  he  says  is  always  inter- 
esting, and  I  find  this  point  of  view 
of  his  particularly  so.  I  wonder 
what  he  means  by  it  exactly,  and 
how  he  arrived  at  what  seems  in  this 
day  and  age  such  an  antiquated 
opinion. 

To  start  with,  I  think  he  should, 
in  all  fairness  to  women,  point  out 
the  fact  that  they  were  allowed  no 
participation  in  the  noble  begin- 
nings of  the  theater  for  two  main 
reasons.  First  of  all,  the  begin- 
nings of  the  theater,  both  in 
ancient  Greece  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  sprang  from  religious  cere- 
monies. Priests  were  the  actors 
— the    theater  was    conducted    by     Chiinog  gVA  le  Gallienne 
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the   Church,    therefore  by  men,   and 
they  ruled  supreme. 

Secondly,  the  importance  of  women 
in  the  community  life  was  negligible 
— their  existence  being  limited  en- 
tirely to  the  care  of  house,  husband, 
<md  children — and  they  had  no  direct 
voice  in  the  social  and  commercial 
activities. 

It  was  not  until  the  theater  became 
ignoble  and  separate  from  religion 
that  the  lower  types  of  women  were 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  perfor- 
mances which,  both  in  the  degenerate 
days  of  Rome  and  the  Renaissance, 
were  too  often  orgies  of  licentiousness. 

It  was  not  the  women  who  prosti- 
tuted the  theater;  but  the  theater,  by 
lowering  its  standards  and  straying 
far  from  its  initial  lofty  purpose,  em- 
ployed prostitutes  to  attract  the 
crowd. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  contradict  Mr. 
Craig's  erudite  statement,  but,  from 
my  own  experience  in  the  theater,  I 
have  found  that,  even  more  frequently 
than  women,  men  have  succumbed 
with  disastrous  effects  on  perfor- 
mance and  management  to  "the  in- 
fluence of  public  applause."  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  root  of  the  matter  lies 
not  in  a  difference  of  sex,  but  in  a 
difference  of  attitude  toward  the  work 
itself. 

Certainly,  the  exaggerated  stress 
laid  upon  personality  by  modern 
forms  of  publicity,  the  artificial  focus- 
ing of  the  public  attention  upon  one 
figure  instead  of  upon  the  play  itself, 
is  disastrous  to  art  in  the  theater. 
This  unsalutary  condition  springs 
from  the  utter  commercialization  that 
has  taken  hold  of  the  stage.  The 
theater  is  too  often  thought  of  as  the 
"show  business."  Well,  the  "show 
business"  is  one  thing,  and  has  its 
place  with  other  commodities  of  life, 
but  the  theater  is  very  much  some- 
thing else. 

To  those  who  truly  love  it,  it  is  a 
thing  to  be  served  with   the  utmost 


abnegation,  humility,  and  imperson- 
ality. Something  to  be  cherished  and 
fought  for,  for  its  own  sake  and  not 
for  personal  gain. 

But  surely  there  have  been  many 
women  as  well  as  men  who  have  thus 
served  the  theater  faithfully  and  well. 
And  there  have  been  many  men  as 
well  as  women  who  have  used  it  and 
abused  it  and  desecrated  it  for  their 
own  ends.  It  seems  to  me  it  comes 
down  to  a  question  of  human  nature, 
not  of  one  sex  or  another. 

I  am  certainly  not  so  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  theater  as  Mr.  Craig, 
with  his  many  years  of  passionate 
study,  but  I  feel  that  even  in  history 
can  be  found  examples  of  women's 
initiative  and  courage  and  loyalty  to 
the  art  of  the  theater. 

However,  I  am  not  learned  enough 
to  go  into  that.  But,  taking  modern 
times,  one  is  struck  by  the  number  of 
pioneers  in  the  theater  of  the  despised 
female  sex.  Often  they  have  dared  as 
much,  seen  as  far  as  their  male  con- 
temporaries, and  they  have  frequently 
shown  a  greater  practical  capacity  in 
carrying  out  their  dreams  and  thus 
making  them  truly  of  some  service  to 
the  community. 

They  have  frequently  stepped  be- 
yond theories  and  contributed  in 
actual  terms  something  to  the  life  of 
the  theater.  Of  course,  their  dreams 
and  their  theories  may  not  have  had 
the  magnitude  of  the  dreams  and 
theories  of  men,  but  they  have  carried 
them  out  to  a  definite  conclusion, 
which  is  in  itself  something  of  an 
achievement. 

Miss  Horniman,  Lady  Gregory, 
Mrs.  Drew,  Miss  Bonstelle,  the  Misses 
Lewisohn,  with  very  little  fuss  and 
much  courage  and  faith  and  unerring 
loyalty,  have  made  invaluable  con- 
tributions to  theater  work.  One  cer- 
tainly cannot  accuse  them  of  vanity 
or  personal  exploitation.  Theirs  has 
been  a  hard  struggle  and  a  definitely 
unselfish  one. 
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Ibsen  was  introduced  to  this  coun- 
try by  women:  Mary  Shaw  and  Mrs. 
Fiske,  two  great  artists  whom  no  one 
could  accuse  of  "wrecking  the  art  of 
the  theater."  In  England  Ibsen  was 
introduced  by  a  woman,  Elizabeth 
Robins,  at  a  time  when  these  plays 
were  looked  upon  as  insane  filth,  unfit 
for  the  eyes  and  ears  of  decent  people. 
There  has  been  no  lack  of  courage 
that  one  can  see. 

And  now,  when  men  and  women 
are  practically  on  the  same  footing, 
when  the  prejudices  against  women 
are  growing  daily  less,  the  field  of 
women's  work  in  the  theater  grows 
even  wider. 

Now  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
being  an  actress.  There  are  inex- 
haustible possibilities.  Stage  man- 
agement, for  instance,  scenic  de- 
signing, costuming,  as  well  as  the 
innumerable  openings  in  the  execu- 
tive and  managerial  end  of  things. 

I    have   often   heard   directors   say 


that  they  would  rather  have  <i  woman 
stage  manager  than  a  man.  They 
are  found  to  be  more  conscientious, 
more  executive.  The  uncomplimen- 
tary remarks  about  "woman's  exi 
sive  attention  to  detail"  in  this  case 
lose  their  sting,  as  this  same  "atten- 
tion to  detail"  is  found  to  be  an 
invaluable  asset.  For  the  stage  man- 
ager's job  is  one  of  meticulous  atten- 
tion to  small  things  which  go  to 
make  up  the  perfect  whole. 

One  last  word  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  women  in  the  homes,  the  women 
with  families,  children,  the  mothers  of 
the  younger  generation.  They  can  do 
much  for  the  theater  of  the  future  by 
instilling  in  their  children  a  longing 
for  the  beautiful,  an  understanding  of 
what  the  theater  could  contribute  in 
the  way  of  mental  and  spiritual  stimu- 
lation, were  it  only  allowed  to.  By 
creating  in  the  new  generation  a  demand 
for  finer  things,  they  will  automati- 
cally compel  the  answering  supply. 


After  Finishing  a  Detective  Story 

Baird  Leonard  1909 
(Making  it  right  with  Milton) 

WHEN  I  consider  how  my  days  are  spent, 
Their  woeful  lack  of  color  I  deplore; 
I  never  open  my  apartment  door 
To  find  the  inner  atmosphere  besprent 
With  fearful  fumes  which  cover,  like  a  tent, 
My  faithful  maid;  stretched  out  upon  my  floor 
I  never  yet  have  found  a  murdered  gent 
And,  so  far,  cipher  codes  to  me  have  meant 
Expressions  of  affection — nothing  more. 

I've  climbed  aboard  the  Washington  express 
With  orchids,  magazines,  and  things  like  that, 
But  with  no  papers  hidden  'neath  my  dress, 
And  nothing  but  my  head  inside  my  hat. 
Still,  though  my  life  be  shorn  of  curve  and  speed, 
They  also  serve  who  only  sit  and  read. 

Reprinted  from  "Simple  Confession"  by  courtesy  of  Cosmopolitan  Book  Corporation.  In  the  Foreword  to  this 
volume,  called  "  Women,"  Joseph  Hergesheimer  writes:  "  Simple  Confession"  is  a  book  made  out  of  wit,  a  rare  and 
especial  form  of  talent,  a  fine  unquestionable  honesty. 


Some  Treasures  in  the  Library  of  the 
Department  of  Music 


Roy  D.  Welch 


THE  library  of  the  Music  Depart- 
ment has  been  enriched  by  recent 
acquisitions  of  intrinsic  and  scholarly 
value.  Chief  among  these  new  acces- 
sions is  a  memorial  to  Charlotte  Vail 
of  the  Class  of  1923,  which  was  pro- 
vided in  part  by  her  class,  in  part  by 
her  father,  and  substantially  enlarged 
by  special  gifts  from  Miss  Rebecca 
Wilder  Holmes,  professor  of  violin. 
This  gift  consists  of  several  items. 
The  Class  of  1923  and  Dr.  Vail  to- 
gether have  presented  the  library 
with  the  complete  works  of  Handel. 
The  edition  comprises  one  hundred 
handsome  volumes,  which  will  be 
bound  uniformly  and  stamped  with 
an  inscription  to  Charlotte  Vail.  The 
bookplate  in  each  volume  will  carry 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  donors.  It 
is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
College  should  own  the  complete 
works  of  Handel  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  distinguished  revivals  of  Handel's 
almost  obsolete  operas  have  been 
given  here  in  past  seasons.*  In 
every  case  these  revivals  have  been 
first  performances  in  America. 

The  portion  of  the  memorial  gift 
which  comes  from  Miss  Holmes  com- 
prises three  major  items.  The  first 
is  a  copy  of  an  original  edition  of 
Corelli  sonatas  for  the  violin.  This  is 
a  very  beautiful  copy,  in  what  appears 
to  be  original  binding,  with  a  fine,  en- 
graved frontispiece  and  printed  from 
admirably  clear  plates.  The  date  is 
1724.  The  second  item  of  Miss 
Holmes's  gift,  and  perhaps  the  most 
arresting  of  all  the  new  acquisitions,  is 
four  manuscript  pages  which  were 
originally  a  part  of  a  collection  Miss 

*  In  May  of  this  year  Handel's  "Rodclinda"  will  be 
presented  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Werner 
Josten. — Editor's  Note. 


Holmes  made  in  Europe  upwards  of  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  The  first  of  these 
pages,  five  and  one-half  by  eight 
inches,  appears  to  be  but  a  quarter  of 
the  original  page.  It  is  probably 
from  the  13th  century.  The  Latin 
text,  which  is  a  fragment  of  the  Gospel 
for  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  is  pro- 
vided with  notes  for  singing.  Part  of 
these  consist  of  neumes  without 
lines,  and  another  part,  neumes  with 
lines.  The  neumes  were  the  original 
notation  of  the  music  of  the  early 
Christian  era.  In  the  earliest  manu- 
scripts they  appear  without  lines.  An 
interesting  question  of  scholarship  is 
raised  at  once  by  this  manuscript  in 
view  of  the  appearance  of  neumes 
both  with  and  without  lines  on  the 
same  page.  The  second  of  these 
original  documents  consists  of  a  com- 
plete page  from  an  antiphonarium. 
The  page  is  eight  by  eleven  inches  and 
is  undoubtedly  14th  century.  Here 
we  have  the  four-line  staff,  drawn  in 
red,  on  which  the  square  black  notes 
and  colored  initials  stand  up  bril- 
liantly. Between  the  lines  and  in 
the  margin  are  script  memoranda  or 
annotations,  apparently  in  German 
characters.  The  original  writing  was 
made  by  a  precise  and  fine  hand,  and 
the  whole  page  is  an  object  of  much 
beauty.  The  third  and  most  interest- 
ing of  these  pages  is  a  fragment,  seven 
and  one-half  by  twelve  inches,  cut 
from  a  larger  page.  This  is  from  the 
13th  century,  and  its  notation  is 
neumes  without  lines.  The  illumina- 
tion in  red  and  green  is  quite  beautiful. 
The  fourth  document  appears  to  be  a 
half  page  and  the  largest  of  the  four. 
It  is  probably  16th  century.  The 
notation  is  Gothic,  upon  a  five-line 
staff.     The  illumination  appears  to  be 
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only  partly  completed.  The  initial 
letters  are  drawn  in  large  characters  in 
black.  A  red  line  has  been  added  in 
each,  but  the  decorative  motives  have 
not  been  colored. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  these  manu- 
scripts challenge  skillful  research. 
Miss  Holmes  has  ■}^f[',|ffp«M 
given  them  much 
expert  study  and, 
it  is  hoped,  will  pre- 
pare a  monograph 
on  them.  They  are 
a  nucleus  of  what 
might  become  acon- 
spicuous  treasure  of 
the  College.  The 
Hillyer  Art  Gallery 
and  the  Music 
Department  have 
owned  for  some 
time  a  few  pages, 
some  of  them  very 
fine  examples.  So 
far  as  is  known,  no 
thorough  work  has 
been  done  on  any 
of  these.    Graduate 
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literary  circles  in  London,  and  opinion 
was  ardently  divided  on  the  merits  of 
the  two  publications.  Bnrney's  was 
immediately  considered  the  better 
work,  but  subsequent  criticism  has 
reversed  this  judgment.  The  De- 
partment's library  has  for  a  long  time 
-  -■  -v.^       owned    a    first    edi- 

tion of  Burney's 
history  together 
with  three  volumes 
of  his  j  o  u  r  n  a  1  s 
written 
travels 
Italy, 
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students   or   mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  properly  equipped, 
have  here  an  inviting  and  profitable 
field  of  study. 

The  third  item  of  Miss  Holmes's  gift 
consists  of  a  first  edition  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins's  "History  of  Music"  in  the 
original  bindings.  The  work  is  in  five 
large  volumes  and  was  published  in 
1776.  Besides  their  intrinsic  value  as 
documents  for  scholarship,  these  vol- 
umes put  us  in  touch  with  one  of  the 
romances  of  scholarship.  Their  au- 
thor and  his  distinguished  contem- 
porary fellow  countryman,  Dr.  Charles 
Burney,  published  histories  of  music 
almost  simultaneously.  Both  men 
were  friends  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who, 
though  he  disliked  music  heartily,  rec- 
ognized in  both  these  authors  men  of 
parts  and  of  intellectual  attainments. 
The  writings  of  both  appeared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  most  distinguished 


13th  Century  Fragment 
Germany, 


during  his 
in  France, 
Germany, 
and  the  Nether- 
lands, to  which 
countries  he  made 
extensive  visits  in 
order  to  collect 
materials  for  his 
history.  These 
travel  journals  were 
called,  'The 
Present  State  of 
Music  in  France 
and  Italy"  (1771), 
and  "The  Present 
State  of  Music  in 
the  Netherlands  and  the 
United  Provinces"  (1773).  They  are 
fundamental  documents  on  the  taste 
and  manners  and  musical  habits  of 
thought  of  their  period.  Miss  Holmes's 
gift  of  the  Hawkins  volumes  completes 
for  us  a  little  corner  of  the  history  of 
music  in  the  18th  century  and  opens 
up  an  inviting  field  for  study. 

These  recent  acquisitions  have  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  expanding 
library  facilities.  When  Sage  Hall 
was  built  provision  was  made  for  what 
then  seemed  a  most  ample  library 
and  adjacent  office  and  score  room. 
However,  before  the  building  had  been 
occupied  three  years,  extra  shelves  were 
added  in  all  available  spaces,  and  even 
these  added  facilities  were  used  to  the 
utmost.  Now,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  a  small  room,  just  above 


the  library, 


will  be  fitted  with  shelves 
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and  proper  cases  for  the  storing  of  the 
most  valuable  possessions,  including 
the  manuscripts  presented  by  Miss 
Holmes.  This  room  will  permit  the 
removal  from  the  much  crowded  score 
room  of  complete  editions  of  Rameau 
and  Lassus  which  the  library  has  long 
possessed  and  of  other  such  collections 
not  commonly  used  by  the  under- 
graduates, and  will  provide  an  appro- 
priate housing  for  the  newly  acquired 
Handel  works.  Certain  especially 
valuable  works,  for  a  long  time  placed 
on  the  open  shelves  in  the  Depart- 
ment's library,  will  be  removed  to  this 
newly  added  room  for  safe-keeping. 
Among  these  are  the  Burney  history 
and  journals  mentioned  above.  Partly 
because  they  are  relatively  rare  and 
certainly  valuable  and  partly  to  make 
space  for  such  books  as  are  more  fre- 
quently used  by  undergraduates,  the 
newly  equipped  room  will  house  the 
following:  John  Playford's,  "An  In- 
troduction to  the  Skill  of  Musick,"  of 
which  we  own  a  copy  of  the  eighteenth 
edition,  1724;  the  Sarum  Gradual,  a 
publication  of  the  Plainsong  and  Me- 
dieval Music  Society,  consisting  of 
about  three  hundred  facsimile  pages  of 
the  earliest  Gradual  written  in  Eng- 
land (about  1250,  British  Museum  ad- 
ditional manuscripts  12,  194);  Cousse- 
maker,  "L'art  harmonique  aux  Xlle 
et  Xllle  siecles,"  "Histoire  de  l'har- 
monie  au  moyen  age,"  "Scriptorum 
de  musica  medii  aevi,"  "Oeuvres  the- 
oriques  de  Jean  Tinctoris";  Gevaert, 
"Histoire  et  theorie  de  la  musique  de 
l'antiquite,"  "La  melopee  antique 
dans  le  chant  de  l'Eglise  latine"; 
Lassus,  complete  works;  Monteverdi, 
"Tutte  le  opere";  Musica  sacra. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  works  in 
its  field,  indeed  the  basic  document  in 
the  study  of  Gregorian  song,  has  been 
acquired  by  the  library  through  a 
special  provision  from  the  Adminis- 
tration. This  is  the  famous  "Pale- 
ographie  musicale."  In  the  face  of 
bids    from    other    institutions,     Mr. 


Locke,  who  has  been  in  Europe  for  the 
year  1929-30,  succeeded  in  purchasing 
an  incomplete  set  of  this  publication. 
The  missing  numbers  we  shall  hope  to 
add  shortly.  The  Paleographie  is  a 
reprint  of  a  commentary  upon  the 
great  manuscripts  in  which  are  pre- 
served the  traditional  music  of  the 
Catholic  Church:  the  Gregorian  or 
Plain  Song.  It  is  issued  by  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  at  Solesmes,  France. 
The  editor-in-chief  is  the  very  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  Dom  Andre  Moc- 
quereau,  who,  with  his  brethren,  has 
labored  at  this  undertaking  and  pub- 
lished intermittently  since  1889.  Mr. 
Locke  has  also  sent  the  library  a  very 
large  collection  of  rare  music,  both 
ancient  and  modern. 

These  new  additions,  especially  the 
Paleographie,  contribute  to  the  value 
of  our  resources  for  graduate  study. 
The  whole  field  of  research  in  music, 
history,  criticism,  and  the  study  of 
complete  works  of  the  great  masters, 
is  one  that  is  becoming  increasingly 
attractive  to  American  scholars.  Our 
library  has  made  a  very  substantial 
beginning  in  resources  of  this  sort  and 
its  collections  have  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  in  this  country. 

In  this  assessment  of  the  treasures 
which  are  housed  in  Sage  Hall,  one 
comes  with  particular  pleasure  to  the 
collection  of  old  instruments  which 
has  been  made  by  Miss  Holmes.  They 
do  not  belong  to  the  College,  but  Miss 
Holmes  very  generously  opens  her 
museum  to  interested  persons  and  she 
houses  them  in  a  separate  room  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  music  building. 
Conspicuous  among  these  old  instru- 
ments are  two  pianos  of  early  manu- 
facture and  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
One  of  these  instruments  is  perhaps 
the  gem  of  the  collection.  The  room 
also  contains  many  beautiful  exam- 
ples of  stringed  instruments,  some  of 
them  very  curious  in  shape  and  uses, 
and  some  closely   resembling  instru- 
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ments  now  in  current  use.  Important 
among  these  stringed  instruments  are 
certain  violas  d'amore  of  the  most 
refined  and  delicate  manufacture  and 
elegant  decoration.  One  rarely  finds 
as  beautiful  an  instrument  as  the  one 
which  is  surmounted  by  the  head  of 
a  blindfolded  Cupid.  Also  there  is 
here  an  example  of  what  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  Stradivarius's  work- 
manship. It  is  an  instrument  some- 
what like  a  guitar,  but  made  of  the 
finest  woods  and  surmounted  by  a 
carved  head.  In  this  instrument  is  a 
rosette  which,  because  of  its  fine  carv- 
ing and  beautiful  proportions,  is  in 
itself  a  conspicuous  work  of  .art.  Miss 
Holmes  also  owns  a  harp  of  old  Irish 
manufacture  and  curious  and  interest- 
ing wind  instruments,  some  from  the 
Orient  and  some  from  16th  and  17th 
century  European  civilization;  her 
collection  also  contains  a  small  but 
very  interesting  organ. 

These  several  treasures  which  enrich 
the  Music  Department's  resources  for 
study  are  without  exception  freely 
available  to  all  students  and  other  in- 
terested persons.  Visitors  from  other 
institutions  have  remarked  with  con- 
siderable surprise  upon  the  arrange- 
ments here  which  not  only  offer  the 
students  the  best  that  we  have,  but  in- 
deed almost  thrust  these  things  upon 
them.  The  casual  student  who  comes 
into  the  building  and  uses  the  library 
is  almost  immediately  made  aware  of 


Left,  Head  of  Blindfolded  Cupid 
Right,  Carved  Head  of  Viola  d'amore 

fields  to  be  explored  beyond  those 
of  her  normal  classroom  interests. 
Moreover,  the  Faculty  and  its  re- 
search interests  are  not  ignored  in  pro- 
visions which  the  library  attempts  to 
make.  Of  necessity  the  interests  of 
the  undergraduate  come  first;  our 
shelves  contain  large  numbers  of  the 
current  works  that  students  must  use, 
including  large  numbers  of  duplicate 
scores  and  other  such  material.  But 
it  would  be  a  shortsighted  scheme  in- 
deed that  would  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  Faculty  needs  educating  too. 


The  Instrument  Credited  to  Stradivarius 


Born 
December  1,  1888 


3n  iWemoriam 

Jean  Clark  Cahoon 

Registrar  of  Smith  College 


Died 
November  19,  1930 


But  a  righteous  man,  though  he  die  before  his  time,  shall  be  at  rest. 

For  honourable  old  age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length  of  time, 

Nor  is  its  measure  given  by  number  of  years:  But  understanding 

is  gray  hairs  unto  men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  ripe  old  age. 

ON  the  morning  of  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 20,  the  flag  on  College  Hall  was  at 
half-staff  and  Smith  College  was  shocked  into 
sudden  grief  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  its 
registrar,  Jean  Cahoon.  On  Friday  afternoon 
classes  were  suspended  and  practically  the 
whole  College  attended  the  funeral  service  in 
John  M.  Greene  Hall.  There  were  masses  of 
(lowers;  the  senior  choir  led  in  the  singing; 
and  the  service  conducted  by  Seelye  Bixler 
was  simple,  dignified,  and  beautiful.  To  the 
Dean  fell  the  tragic  task  of  announcing  Miss 
Cahoon's  death  to  the  students  at  chapel  be- 
cause on  that  day  the  President  was  away. 
There  can  be  no  more  perfect  tribute  than 
hers  to  one  in  whom  so  much  of  the  life  and 
work  of  this  college  has  centered,  and  we 
( I  note  it  here: 

"  It  is  with  profound  sorrow,  both  personal 
sorrow  and  sorrow  for  this  college,  that  I  must 
announce  to  the  community  the  death  last 
night  of  Miss  Jean  Cahoon.  You  will  under- 
stand, I  am  sure,  that  her  death  has  been  so 
sudden,  so  completely  unexpected,  that  it  is  still  incredible  to  us.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say  what  I  would  wish  to  say  this  morning  about  one  who  was  my  col- 
league and  my  friend.  Nevertheless  there  are  some  things  that  I  am  glad  and 
proud  to  be  able  to  say  even  at  this  moment. 

"The  external  facts  of  Jean  Clark  Cahoon's  life  are  so  slight  that  it  might  seem 
to  some  a  life  lacking  in  events.  She  was  born  in  New  York,  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Sarah  Mcllvaine  Cahoon.  She  received  her  A.B.  degree  from  Smith 
College  in  1911,  and  in  1924  her  master's  degree  from  Leland  Stanford  University. 
Meantime  she  had  studied  at  Teachers  College  for  one  year,  and  for  three  years 
had  been  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey.  In  1918  she  was  appointed  as- 
sistant in  the  Recorder's  Office  of  New  York  University,  and  there  began  the  kind 
of  work  which  she  was  to  carry  on  so  magnificently  at  Smith  College.  In  1921 
she  was  appointed  registrar  at  Berea  College  and  in  1924  she  was  called  back  to 
her  Alma  Mater  as  registrar. 

"  I  do  not  need  to  tell  the  students  or  the  faculty  of  Smith  College  what  Miss 
Cahoon  has  made  of  the  Registrar's  Office  here.  It  has  become  a  model  for  regis- 
trars' offices  throughout  the  country.  It  is  generally  agreed  by  people  who  have 
known  it  to  be  the  most  remarkable  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  a  registrar's 
office  should  be.  Miss  Cahoon's  efficiency  has  made  it  so.  Perhaps  the  word 
'efficiency'  is  the  first  word  that  comes  to  mind  in  thinking  about  her — it  is  far 
from  the  last  word.  More  even  than  her  efficiency,  the  clarity  and  lucidity  of  her 
mind  have  made  her  invaluable  to  the  College.  I  think  I  have  never  known  a 
person  whose  mind  was  so  clear,  so  alert,  so  accurate,  so  unfailing — so  stored  with 
information  that  her  presence  on  any  committee  has  been  absolutely  invaluable. 


Jean  Clark  Cahoon 
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"Those  events  of  her  life  which  seem  so  slight  do  not  tell  us  the  true  story  of  Jean 
Cahoon.  She  lived  one  of  the  fullest,  richest  lives  that  I  have  ever  known.  She 
lived  profoundly  in  her  work;  and  it  is  her  having  lived  so  profoundly  in  her  work 
that,  we  cannot  help  feeling,  has  been  responsible  for  her  death  at  such  an  early 
and  tragic  age.  She  was  never  willing  to  take  any  sort  of  vacation.  She  worked 
through  the  summer  months,  she  remained  during  holidays  at  other  times,  when 
the  rest  of  us  were  away,  doing  the  work  of  many  of  us. 

"Her  conception  of  work  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  average  registrar 
who  looks  on  her  work  as  merely  that  of  recorder.  She  was  a  combination  of 
Dean  and  Class  Dean  and  Registrar,  and  a  combination  of  nearly  all  the  other 
academic  officers  of  this  college.  Students  would  go  to  her  for  many  things 
which  they  ordinarily  never  thought  of  going  to  a  registrar  for;  and,  as  main  of 
you  know,  no  task  was  too  difficult,  no  task  too  slight  to  engage  her  immediate 
and  eager  attention. 

"It  is  this  quality  of  eagerness  which  I  think  we  shall  remember  about  lu-r 
longest  of  all.  She  loved  to  work,  and  she  loved  to  work  well.  Everything  that 
she  did  was  finished  and  perfect.  No  report  of  hers  was  ever  lacking  in  the  slight- 
est detail.  She  had  the  power  to  organize  ordinarily  dull  material  in  such  a  way 
that  it  was  made,  like  her  own  mind,  lucid.  For  her  all  sorts  of  chaos  fell  into 
order,  because  her  whole  mind  was  a  foe  to  disorder. 

"Even  more  than  these  things,  those  of  us  who  worked  with  her  were  aware 
that  the  guiding  motive  of  her  life  was  a  burning  passion  for  justice.  I  some- 
times think  that  she  was  the  justest  woman  that  I  have  ever  known.  She  ap- 
proached all  things  from  an  impersonal  point  of  view.  On  whatever  committee 
she  was  working,  her  one  cry  was  for  justice.  She  was  constantly  pointing  out  to 
us  the  need  of  treating  all  students  in  the  same  way.  I  believe  that  this  feeling 
for  justice  was  with  her  a  burning  passion.  This  was  the  thing  that  made  her 
willing  to  work  long  hours,  to  give  not  only  full  value  but  to  give  more  than  any- 
body had  a  right  to  give — to  you,  to  me,  to  the  College  as  a  whole. 

"The  last  day  of  her  life  was  characteristic.  All  day  yesterday  she  had  been 
working,  working  constantly  on  all  the  tasks  that  come  at  this  time  of  year.  She 
had  done  what  she  did  so  often,  brought  her  lunch  with  her  in  the  morning  so 
that  she  could  remain  in  the  office  during  the  noon  hour.  She  spent  the  latter 
part  of  the  afternoon  attending  a  committee  meeting  at  which  her  presence  was 
essential.  We  could  not  have  made  the  plans  we  made  there  if  she  had  not  been 
present.  Constantly  we  asked  her  questions,  constantly  she  replied.  It  was 
clear  to  us  that  she  was  tired,  but  her  tiredness  was  so  natural  that  we  took  it 
as  a  matter  of  course.  So  we  wrent  on  for  an  hour,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
longer,  with  Miss  Cahoon  constantly  pointing  out  that  desire  of  hers  to  do  the 
just  thing.  I  like  to  remember  that  the  last  thing  she  was  trying  to  do  was  to 
make  the  examination  period  easier  for  the  students  of  this  college.  She  brought 
to  us  some  proposals  and  ideas  which  she  thought  might  be  carried  out;  her  whole 
stress  was  upon  the  students  and  the  need  of  the  students  at  examination  time.  I 
like  to  feel  that  we  may  adopt  some  of  these  ideas  which  she  gave  us  yesterday 
afternoon.  Within  two  hours  after  she  left  that  meeting  she  was  dead — the  last 
day  of  her  life  characteristic  of  her  life  as  a  whole,  filled  with  what  might  seem 
petty  details  to  those  outside  but  which  were  not  so  to  her  nor  to  us  who  had  t he- 
great  privilege  of  working  as  her  colleagues. 

"  Miss  Cahoon  was  so  honest,  so  straightforward,  and  so  simple  that  she  would 
not  wish,  I  am  sure,  that  I  should  indulge  in  rhetoric  about  her.  She  would  face 
a  situation  of  this  sort  as  simply,  as  honestly,  as  directly  as  she  faced  all  situa- 
tions. She  would  deprecate  fine  words  and  phrases  as  she  always  did  compli- 
ments. So  it  is  that  one  little  phrase  from  the  Bible  which  has  been  running  in 
my  head  incessantly  since  the  news  came  to  me  last  night — not  the  great  rhetoric 
of  the  Bible,  not  even  such  rhetoric  as  I  have  just  read  from  the  book  of  Job  but  a 
simple  verse — sums  up  for  me  her  attitude  towards  life  and  the  thing  she  would 
wish  us  to  think  of  her: 

"Give  diligence  to  present  thyself  approved  unto  God, 
a  workman  tliat  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.'" 


nette  Jukes,  Inc. 


Richard  Aver  ill  Smith 


The  Closson  "sea  and  pine"  hangs  over  the  mantel  in  the  Comstock  living-room. 
The  rigs  in  beautiful  tones  of  tan  and  blue  are  part  of  the  Tryon  gift. 


William  Baxter  Closson's  Paintings 


A.  J.  Philpott,  LL.D. 
Art  Critic  of  the  Boston  Globe 


SMITH  COLLEGE  is  indeed  fortu- 
nate in  the  gift  of  a  collection  of 
pictures — oils,  water  colors,  and  pas- 
tels— by  the  late  William  Baxter 
Closson.  For  these  pictures  are  the 
work  of  an  unusual — a  great — New 
England  artist;  one  whose  work  is 
destined  to  grow  in  artistic  value  with 
the  years. 

I  had  been  acquainted  with  William 
Baxter  Closson  for  twenty  or  more 
years  before  his  death  in  1926  and  of 
course  was  familiar  with  his  work. 
And  I  have  known  few  artists  who 
so  perfectly  reflected  their  own  fine 
natures  in  their  work. 

There  was  a  subtle  charm  in  his 
personality  which — to  me  at  least — 
was  reflected  in  his  slightest  sketch. 
Before  he  became  a  painter — when  he 
was  one  of  the  world's  greatest  artists 
in  wood  engraving — the  very  delicacy 
and  sensitiveness  of  his  artistic  soul 
were  revealed  in  his  engravings. 

At  heart  William  Baxter  Closson 
was  a  poet  to  whom  nature  spoke  in 
her  various  moods  of  color,  light,  and 
atmosphere  in  spring,  summer,  au- 
tumn, and  winter.  He  was  a  poet  in 
whom  also  there  was  a  fine  touch  of 
fancy  and  romance.  The  finer  as- 
pects of  life  and  nature  kindled  his 
imagination. 

And  yet,  when  I  reviewed  the  me- 
morial exhibition  of  his  work  in  the 
R.  C.  Yose  Galleries  in  Boston  in 
1926,  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  that 
—well  as  I  had  known  the  artist — 
there  was  one  quality  in  his  work 
which  I  had  not  fully  appreciated :  its 
splendid  vitality. 

This  impression  was  again  borne  in 
on  me  when  I  visited  Smith  College 
about  two  months  ago  to  see  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Closson's  pictures  which 
Mrs.  Closson  had  generously  given  the 


College.  I  then  fully  realized  that 
his  pictures  were  the  kind  that  one 
could  live  with  day  in  and  day  out  and 
never  tire  of — the  kind  of  pictures 
that  become  silent  companions  in  all 
one's  moods;  the  kind  that  grow  on 
you;  the  kind  you  become  intimate 
with  and  which  you  learn  to  love  more 
and  more.  That  is  one  of  the  finest 
artistic  tests  by  which  a  picture  can  be 
judged. 

Some  pictures  seem  as  if  made,  and 
destined,  for  an  art  museum,  to  be 
looked  at  occasionally  in  an  objective 
way.  To  me  most  art  museums  seem 
like  mausoleums  in  which  the  pictures 
and  other  objects  take  on  a  character 
of  lifelessness.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  those  museums  seems  dead,  and  I 
cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  main 
of  the  pictures  I  see  in  them  are  some- 
how adapted  to  just  that  sort  of 
mausoleum  atmosphere.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  real  pictures  were  made 
to  live  with. 

So  I  think  it  must  have  been  an 
inspiration  on  the  part  of  somebody 
to  place  William  Baxter  Closson's 
pictures  in  the  vital  atmosphere  of  the 
new  dormitories.  That  is  where  they 
belong — in  those  well-lighted,  beauti- 
ful reception  rooms,  halls,  and  living- 
rooms  that  are  charged  with  the 
spirit,  the  animation,  and  the  vitality 
of  young  women  students.  These 
pictures  fit  perfectly  into  such  an  at- 
mosphere and  are  there  seen  to  the 
best  advantage. 

I  had  many  times  seen  that  large 
winter  picture,  painted  somewhere 
down  along  the  North  Shore — a 
glimpse  of  the  sea  across  the  snow, 
through  the  pine  trees  that  are  so  full 
of  character — but  I  never  caught  its 
subtle  color  beauty  until  I  saw  it 
hanging  in  the  large  reception  room  of 
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Comstock  House.  And  there  is  an- 
other, somewhat  similar  in  character, 
that  impressed  me  in  much  the  same 
way.     These  are  both  oil  paintings. 

The  delicate  color  harmonies  and 
the  fine  fancy  in  the  larger  pictures, 
like  the  "Persephone"  and  "The 
Water  Nymphs,"  can  be  best  ap- 
preciated in  the  light  and  surround- 
ings of  the  dormitories.  Closson  the 
dreamer,  the  poet,  is  very  much  in 
evidence  in  these  pictures. 

That  exquisite  sense  of  line  and 
value  which  he  developed  in  his  wood 
engravings  is  seen  in  every  one  of  his 
pastels.  And  here  I  found  some  of 
his  best  landscape  pastels.  Note  the 
way  the  tree  trunks  and  branches  are 
drawn — full  of  character  and  as  clear 
cut  as  if  done  with  an  etcher's  needle. 
And  there  is  a  decorative  quality  in 
these  pastels  which  gives  them  an 
added  distinction. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  decorative 
quality  is  in  all  of  his  work,  even  in  his 
water  colors,  many  of  which  were  done 
straight  from  nature.  Smith  College 
is  fortunate  in  having  such  a  fine 
group.  Closson  had  a  water  color 
technique  that  was  very  largely  origi- 
nal. He  aimed  for  color  harmony  and 
luminosity  and  he  achieved  both. 
These  water  color  landscapes  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  I  am  sure  that 
if  there  are  students  fortunate  enough 
to  have  some  of  these  pictures  on  the 
walls  of  their  own  rooms  they  will 
grow  to  love  them. 

I  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to  Wil- 
liam Baxter  Closson  himself.  He 
was  born  in  1848  in  Thetford,  Yt.,  and 
brought  up  on  a  farm — face  to  face 
with  nature  during  the  impressionable 


years  of  his  life.  The  poetry  of  that 
nature  sank  into  his  soul.  He  was 
quiet,  artistic— a  student  all  his  life. 

He  early  became  a  wood  engraver, 
but  he  was  so  strongly  individualistic 
that  he  could  not  work  in  a  shop.  He 
worked  alone,  developed  his  own 
technique,  and  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  became  one  of  the  masters 
of  this  difficult  art.  His  engraving 
of  George  Fuller's  great  painting, 
"Winifred  Dysart,"  which  is  in  the 
Worcester  Art  Museum,  was  awarded 
a  medal  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1880.  That  engraving  was  a  master- 
piece. In  it  he  interpreted  the  pal- 
pitating, atmospheric  mystery  for 
which  Fuller  was  famous — gave  it 
adequate  expression  in  black  and 
white. 

His  career  in  wood  engraving  was 
one  artistic  triumph  after  another  for 
some  years.  Then  he  took  up  paint- 
ing— in  pastels,  in  oils,  and  in  water 
colors.  His  artistic  nature  was  given 
full  play  in  these  media.  Some  of  his 
pastel  portraits  are  as  exquisite  as 
miniatures.  His  landscapes  in  any  of 
the  media  are  simple,  emotional  re- 
actions to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
in  his  fanciful  pictures  there  seems  to 
be  a  touch  of  the  musical  spirit — 
some  of  them  are  played  in  flashing 
colors,  others  in  soft  harmonies. 

William  Closson  thought,  dreamed, 
and  lived  art.  But  he  was  not  fully 
appreciated  during  his  lifetime.  That 
has  been  the  fate  of  many  great 
artists.  He  was  a  modest,  retiring 
man,  a  thoughtful  student  with  a 
New  England  conscience  which  some- 
how did  not  interfere  with  the  artist 
in  him. 
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TO  many  persons  the  word  un- 
employment must  suggest  a  tem- 
porary emergency  situation .  To  those 
of  us  in  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
daily  contact  with  working  people  and 
their  problems,  the  present  crisis  is 
merely  a  great  extension  of  the  con- 
stant insecurity  of  the  modern  wage- 
earner,  an  exaggerated  example  of 
what  may  happen  at  any  time,  so  long 
as  government  and  industry  fail  to 
recognize  their  joint  responsibility. 
Would  we  have  had  to  face  such  a 
difficult  situation  this  winter  if  the 
country  as  a  whole  had  not  been  so 
long  in  waking  up  to  the  problem  of 
unemployment?  Today  unemploy- 
ment is  everyone's  concern,  but  not 
so  long  ago  a  strenuous  effort  was  be- 
ing made  to  close  our  eyes  to  its  exist- 
ence. With  a  crisis  at  hand  today, 
we  have  nothing  to  offer  but  relief. 
It  is  relatively  easy  to  deal  with  the 
critical  phase  of  unemployment;  the 
difficult  task  we  have  before  us  is  to 
deal  with  the  fundamentals. 

There  are  always  groups  of  skilled 
men  and  women  unemployed  because 
of  seasonal  fluctuations  in  their  indus- 
tries. There  are  other  groups  of 
workers  who  are  always  on  the  verge 
of  unemployment,  who  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  fit  themselves 
into  our  industrial  scheme. 

The  problem  of  finding  work  for 
certain  groups  of  women,  particularly 
the  old  and  the  very  young,  is  one 
which  constantly  confronts  our  State 
Employment  offices.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  "too  old"  to  earn  a  living 
meant,  perhaps,  sixty  or  seventy. 
Gradually  the  limit  has  been  pushed 


down,  and  today  we  hear  the  phrase 
"too  old  at  forty."  Last  year  a  group 
of  home  economic  experts  who  had 
made  a  study  of  employment  op- 
portunities for  trained  dietitians  re- 
ported that  the  dietitian  over  thirty- 
five  is  greatly  handicapped  in  securing 
a  new  position.  Employment  agen- 
cies report  that  even  in  domestic  work 
there  is  a  distinct  preference  for  young 
women  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  although  older  women 
who  have  had  more  experience  are 
frequently  more  capable. 

If  the  middle-aged  or  elderly  woman 
has  difficulties  in  finding  work  in  many 
fields  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
these  difficulties  are  increased  im- 
measurably during  a  period  of  un- 
employment. When  reduction  of 
forces  begins  it  is  frequently  the  older 
workers  who  are  discharged  first. 
The  only  positions  available  these 
days  for  many  of  the  trained  older 
women  who  come  to  our  employment 
offices  for  work  are  temporary,  low- 
paid  jobs  such  as  folding  circulars  or 
addressing  envelopes.  The  length  to 
which  some  of  these  women  will  go  to 
secure  work  reveals  poignantly  their 
needs.  Last  week  a  woman  who  per- 
forms "face  lifting"  operations  came 
to  one  of  our  employment  offices. 
Her  business  was  declining  and,  feeling 
the  need  of  advertising,  she  made  the 
astounding  offer  to  pay  a  middle-aged 
woman  who  would  have  one  side  of 
her  face  lifted.  In  six  months  she 
would  operate  on  the  other  side,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  woman  was  to  be 
exhibited  as  a  living  "before  and 
after"    testimonial.     Several    women 
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who  had  come  in  search  of  work 
offered  to  undergo  the  operation  and 
carry  out  her  plan. 

Less  tragic  in  effect  but  nevertheless 
significant  is  the  difficulty  of  the  girl 
who  is  too  young.  Even  under  nor- 
mal conditions  the  girl  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  is  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  finding  work;  yet  there  are  thou- 
sands of  fourteen-  and  fifteen-year-old 
girls  who  leave  school  each  year  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  wage  earners. 
When  unemployment  becomes  acute 
their  position  is  nearly  hopeless. 
Eorces  are  reduced  and  any  openings 
which  exist  can  be  filled  with  older, 
more  experienced  workers.  While 
openings  decrease,  the  number  of 
young  people  looking  for  work  in- 
creases, as  shrinking  family  resources 
cause  more  and  more  children  to  leave 
school  in  search  of  jobs.  During  the 
month  of  September  alone  the  Junior 
Placement  Bureau  of  the  State  em- 
ployment service  received  2004  appli- 
cations for  work  from  girls  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  There  were  284 
jobs  available  for  girls  of  this  age,  a 
ratio  of  almost  eight  applications  for 
every  opening.  During  the  same 
month  a  year  ago,  before  the  depres- 
sion had  set  in,  there  were  half  as 
many  applications  for  work  and  al- 
most three  times  as  many  openings, 
although  even  during  that  month  of 
unusual  business  activity  the  applica- 
tions exceeded  the  openings  for  girls 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  openings  are  for 
temporary  work.  Of  the  1926  boys 
and  girls  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
who  secured  positions  through  the 
Junior  Placement  Bureau  last  Septem- 
ber, only  369,  or  approximately  one  in 
five  of  these  children,  still  held  those 
same  positions  in  May.  The  remain- 
ing 1557  had  left  or  had  been  laid  off, 
and  1127  had  reapplied  to  the  Bureau 
for  work.  Of  1118  boys  and  girls 
seeking  vacation  work  in  June,  only  23 
could  be  placed. 

The    Junior    Placement    Bureau    is 


bringing  these  facts  to  the  attention  of 
schools  and  parents  and  urging  that 
children  remain  in  school  as  long  as 
possible.  To  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  these  children  belong  in  school 
rather  than  in  industry,  the  declining 
demand  for  young  workers  is  a  hopeful 
sign.  Yet  it  is  discouraging  to  think 
that  thousands  of  children  who  have 
already  made  the  break  must  face  un- 
employment almost  before  their  work- 
ing days  have  begun. 

One  of  the  marked  characteristics  of 
the  present  situation  is  the  almost  un- 
precedented proportion  of  "white 
collar  workers"  who  are  going  from 
one  employment  office  to  another  in 
search  of  work.  To  many  of  these 
persons  prolonged  unemployment  is  a 
new  and  alarming  experience.  The 
director  of  one  of  the  largest  welfare 
agencies  in  New  York  City  stated  re- 
cently that  four  individuals,  each  of 
whom  has  contributed  annually  be- 
tween one  and  two  thousand  dollars  to 
its  funds,  have  themselves  come  to  the 
organization  this  year  for  financial 
aid.  Of  the  men  who  applied  to  the 
Emergency  Work  Bureau  on  Decem- 
ber first  for  work  in  the  city  parks  at 
$15  a  week,  20  per  cent  were  white 
collar  workers.  Among  those  given 
work  by  the  Bureau  in  November  were 
two  clergymen,  three  artists,  and 
several  musicians. 

The  same  situation  is  true  of  women 
in  the  white  collar  class.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  well-educated, 
trained  women  coming  to  the  State 
Employment  offices  ready  to  accept 
any  kind  of  job  which  will  pay  enough 
to  cover  room  rent  and  food.  Among 
the  applicants  at  some  of  our  employ- 
ment offices  are  women  who  have  suc- 
cessfully conducted  business  organiza- 
tions of  their  own,  teachers,  personnel 
managers,  translators,  correspondents, 
junior  executives,  and  office  workers  of 
all  types.  Last  summer  when  the 
farmers  of  one  of  the  fruit-growing 
counties  up  the  Hudson  sent  in  a  call 
for  women  to  help  harvest  berrie>  and 
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small  fruits,  there  were  newspaper 
women,  office  workers,  actresses,  writ- 
ers, nurses,  and  an  aviatrix  among 
those  who  applied  for  the  work. 

The  difficulties  of  finding  work  are 
particularly  great  for  women  office 
workers.  In  September  there  were 
nine  clerical  workers  registered  at  the 
State  Employment  offices  for  every 
job  available.  A  very  large  commer- 
cial employment  agency  which  places 
workers  in  banks,  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  business  offices  of  all  types 
listed  fourteen  women  for  every  posi- 
tion available  in  September  and  re- 
ported that  twenty-four  workers  were 
being  called  for  every  hundred  during 
a  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  the  number  of  married 
women  who  are  looking  for  work, 
many  of  them  women  who  have  not 
worked  before  but  find  it  necessary 
because  other  members  of  their  fami- 
lies are  unemployed.  The  case  of  a 
woman  who  came  to  one  of  our  em- 
ployment offices  this  week  is  typical. 
Her  husband  had  been  in  the  hospital 
for  many  weeks  following  a  serious 
operation ;  her  son  had  lost  his  position 
and  had  not  had  work  for  several 
months.  The  husband  was  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  and  the 
family  savings,  depleted  by  hospital 
expenses  and  unemployment,  would 
last  only  a  week  or  two  more.  Here 
is  an  "upper-class"  family  whose  posi- 
tion a  few  months  ago  had  seemed 
thoroughly  secure,  with  two  salaried 
wage  earners  and  moderate  savings. 
Today  they  are  facing  eviction. 

While  hundreds  of  families  today 
are  being  supported  by  women  wage 
earners,  the  suggestion  is  frequently 
being  made  that  unemployment  diffi- 
culties would  be  solved  if  employers 
would  discharge  married  women.  In 
some  cities  including  Springfield, 
Mass.,  actual  drives  are  under  way 
to  discharge  married  women.  One 
wonders  if  the  supporters  of  these 
campaigns  place  no  value  upon  special 


training  and  experience  or  upon  skill 
which  has  taken  months  or  years  to 
develop,  whether  it  is  skill  in  operating 
a  hosiery  machine,  developing  a  busi- 
ness, or  teaching  a  class.  One  would 
like  to  see  these  advocates  demon- 
strate their  assumption  that  unem- 
ployed men  could  step  into  the  posi- 
tions held  by  married  women  as  readily 
as  they  imply.  One  wonders  if  they 
consider  what  would  become  of  other 
men's  jobs,  perhaps  their  own,  if  all 
married  women  left  their  offices,  class- 
rooms, factories,  and  stores  and  stayed 
at  home  with  more  time  to  bake  and 
cook  and  sew  and  less  money  to  pay 
others  for  performing  these  tasks  for 
them  in  factories  and  laboratories. 
What  would  happen  to  the  men  who 
are  baking  their  bread  and  cake,  de- 
signing and  making  their  vacuum 
cleaners  and  dishwashing  machines, 
washing  and  cleaning  their  families' 
clothes,  making  their  dresses  and 
coats? 

Those  who  advocate  campaigns  for 
discharging  married  women  do  not 
discuss  these  questions.  The  most 
obvious  and  pertinent  fact  which  they 
overlook,  however,  is  that  the  ma- 
jority of  married  women  work  for  the 
same  reason  that  married  men  work: 
because  their  families  need  their  earn- 
ings. The  average  working  class  fam- 
ily cannot  afford  to  support  dependent 
women  today  any  more  than  it  could 
a  generation  or  two  ago.  Women 
made  large  contributions  to  the  family 
income  when  they  stayed  home  to 
make  butter  and  soap  and  candles,  to 
milk  the  cows  and  to  cook  and  sew. 
Today  many  of  these  traditional 
women's  jobs  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  home  by  the  baker,  the  laundry- 
man,  the  manufacturer  of  prepared 
food  and  ready-made  clothing.  While 
women  can  contribute  considerably 
less  to  the  family  income  by  remaining 
at  home,  the  earnings  of  the  head  of 
the  family  are  still  inadequate  for 
supporting  the  family  alone.  The 
mechanization   of  the  old    household 
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tasks,  the  mass  production  of  food  and 
clothing,  has  not  resulted  in  a  suffi- 
cient increase  in  production  to  enable 
the  women  members  of  the  average 
family  to  live  in  leisure.  Studies  of 
men's  wages  and  of  family  budgets 
show  a  significant  discrepancy  between 
the  wages  of  the  majority  of  men  and 
the  amounts  necessary  to  maintain  the 
"typical"  family  at  an  American 
standard  of  living.  Other  studies 
made  by  the  federal  Women's  Bureau 
and  similar  organizations  to  discover 
the  reasons  why  married  women  are 
working  in  factories  and  stores,  reveal 
the  same  situation;  that  the  large 
majority  of  married  women  are  work- 
ing to  supplement  the  inadequate 
earnings  of  their  husbands,  or  because 
they  must  bear  the  entire  responsibil- 
ity for  the  support  of  their  families. 
And  it  is  during  a  period  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  only  time  we  hear  of  cam- 
paigns for  discharging  married  women, 
that  the  responsibilities  of  these 
women  are  greatest. 

While  the  burden  of  industrial  de- 
pression falls  on  those  who  are  out  of 
work,  we  cannot  overlook  the  hard- 
ship even  to  those  who  have  not  lost 
their  jobs.  We  cannot  measure  the 
distress  which  comes  in  recognizing 
the  insecurity  of  one's  position.  More 
tangible  are  the  losses  from  wage 
and  salary  reductions.  It  is  probably 
true  that  manufacturers  as  a  whole 
have  recognized  during  this  period  as 
never  before  the  relationship  between 
the  wages  they  pay  and  the  demand 
for  the  product  they  produce.  We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  from  them 
during  the  past  year  concerning  pur- 
chasing power,  and  it  is  true  that 
many  concerns  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  maintaining  wage  scales. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  through- 
out industry  and  business  in  general 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  reduction 
of  wages  and  salaries.  Secretaries 
who  have  been  earning  S45  a  week  are 
glad  to  find  positions  at  $25.  Re- 
cently the  director  of  a  private  employ- 


ment agency  stated  that  several 
doctors  to  whom  she  had  supplied 
office  assistants  for  years  had  reduced 
the  wages  of  these  women  by  $10  a 
week.  Our  State  employment  service 
workers  are  reporting  similar  reduc- 
tions in  all  lines  of  work.  It  has  re- 
cently been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  several  large  New  York  firms  are 
discharging  experienced,  high-salaried 
women  to  employ  in  their  places 
women  with  similar  training  and  ex- 
perience who  are  ready  to  accept  the 
positions  at  this  time  at  considerably 
lower  salaries.  Such  a  practice  is  less 
obvious  as  a  method  of  wage  reduction 
but  far  more  objectionable  than 
straight  wage  cutting.  In  addition  to 
the  injustice  to  the  discharged  em- 
ployees with  long  records  of  service 
and  the  economic  waste  which  this 
policy  involves,  it  increases  the  work 
of  the  employees  who  remain  and 
who  have  the  task  of  breaking  in  new 
workers  and  frequently  of  taking  on 
additional  work  because  of  reduced 
staffs. 

Among  the  many  evils  which  are 
exaggerated  during  a  period  of  un- 
employment is  that  of  imposing  upon 
gullible  and  ignorant  persons  in  search 
of  work.  There  are  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers and  small  racketeers  at  all 
times  who  are  ready  to  defraud  work- 
ing people  out  of  the  small  sums  they 
have  to  lose,  but  it  is  during  a  period 
of  unemployment,  when  workers  are 
ready  to  stake  anything  on  a  job,  that 
fraudulent  schemes  thrive.  Almost 
every  day  questionable  "help  wanted " 
advertisements  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  State  employment  workers. 

I  have  touched  upon  some  of  the 
phases  of  our  unemployment  problem 
which  have  caught  the  popular  imagi- 
nation at  this  critical  period.  I  have 
tried  also  to  point  out  some  of  its  more 
fundamental  aspects,  those  more  per- 
manent maladjustments,  disregard  of 
which  has  made  unemployment  and 
insecurity  of  employment  the  constant 
fear  of  working  men  and  women  to- 
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day.  The  emergency  treatment,  like 
the  emergency  interest,  contents  itself 
largely  with  the  immediate  and  the 
spectacular;  bread  lines  and  commu- 
nity drives  to  raise  millions  of  dollars 
for  relief.  There  is  violently  expressed 
aversion  to  the  adoption  of  any  com- 
pulsory unemployment  insurance,  con- 
sidered un-American  because  it  repre- 
sents doles  or  charity.  Yet  having 
allowed  our  situation,  through  inac- 
tion, to  develop  to  the  point  where 
millions  of  people  are  directly  affected 
and  additional  millions  suffering  in- 
directly in  consequence  we  do  and 
must  today  give  charity  to  an  un- 
precedented total.  Immediate  help 
must  be  given  to  those  who  have  come 
to  the  end  of  their  own  resources  and 
who  would  otherwise  be  completely 
overwhelmed  by  forces  beyond  their 
control. 

But  can  we  be  satisfied  if  all  we  do 
is  to  keep  alive  the  victims  of  a  social 
practice  which  they  individually  can- 
not alter?  Have  we  really  done  any- 
thing if  at  the  end  of  the  present 
depression  no  greater  security  of  em- 
ployment exists,  no  new  methods  have 
been  devised  for  shifting  the  burden 
from  the  individuals  least  able  to  bear 
it  to  the  industries  that  create  it;  if  the 
citizens  of  our  nation  are  not  left  with 
some  sense  of  permanent  social  re- 
sponsibility in  this  connection? 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  come  through  this  ex- 
perience remembering  nothing  and 
learning  nothing.  Four  states,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania, 
have  appointed  commissions  to  study 
means  of  stabilizing  employment. 
The  New  York  State  Commission  on 
the  Stabilization  of  Industry,  the  first 
of  these,  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Roosevelt  last  March.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  studying  the  methods 
used  by  those  firms  throughout  the 
State  which  have  already  made  sig- 
nificant experiments  in  reducing  un- 
employment.    In  its  recent  report  the 


Commission  has  described  these  meth- 
ods and  has  outlined  a  comprehensive 

program  for  long  time  action  which 
includes:  (1)  regularization  of  industry 
to  cut  down  the  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment; and  (2)  provision  of  a  regular 
income  for  the  unemployed  worker 
and  his  dependents  during  periods  of 
unemployment.  The  Commission  has 
made  specific  recommendations  for 
carrying  out  such  a  program  through 
the  constructive  action  of  industries, 
the  communities,  and  the  state  and 
national  governments. 

Progressive  firms  and  organized 
workers  have  shown  that,  with  ade- 
quate study  and  planning,  seasonal 
unemployment  can  be  eliminated  in 
many  industries.  In  other  situations, 
notably  the  men's  clothing  industry 
and  most  recently  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  there  has  been  a  recog- 
nition of  the  industry's  responsibility 
for  sharing  with  the  worker  through 
insurance  schemes  the  cost  of  un- 
employment which  he  would  otherwise 
have  to  bear  alone. 

If  industry  as  a  whole  cannot  follow 
these  examples,  there  can  be  but  one 
alternative:  compulsory  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  Unemployment  in- 
surance, whether  voluntary  or  com- 
pulsory, has  too  often  been  regarded 
as  a  palliative  alone;  its  preventive 
aspect  has  too  often  been  overlooked. 
An  insurance  system  based  on  sound 
actuarial  principles,  with  reduced  rates 
for  the  firm  which  had  stabilized  em- 
ployment, would  provide  a  powerful 
incentive  for  the  regularization  of  in- 
dustry as  well  as  take  the  greatest 
burden  of  unavoidable  unemployment 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  worker  who, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  is  without 
a  job. 

The  test  of  our  wisdom  will  come 
when  the  present  crisis  is  past.  It 
will  be  a  sad  commentary  on  our  social 
conscience  if  we  are  content  with  any- 
thing less  than  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  unemployment  prevention. 


Portraits  in  Drypoint  and  Pencil 

Elisabeth  Telling  1904 

A  biographical  item  will  he  found  on  page  171;  we  note  here  simply  the  fact 

that  a  year  ago  Miss  Telling  had  at  the  Hackett  Galleries  the  first 

one-man  exhibition  of  portrait  drypoints  and  pencil 

drawings  to  be  held  in  New  York 


FROM  the  time  I  was  a  little  girl  I 
have  found  prints  fascinating,  and 
my  elder  sister,  observing  that  as  a 
nine-year-old  I  was  cherishing  some 
reproductions  of  etchings  and  dry- 
points,  introduced  me  to  original  prints 
at  an  etching  exhibit.  I  suppose  she 
gave  me  my  first  idea  of  how  they  were 
made.  Between  that  early  day  and 
the  time  of  my  joining  Mr.  George 
Senseney's  class  in  a  school  in  Chicago 
which  taught  etching,  I  had  learned 
little  more  of  the  fascinating  and  pain- 
ful process,  although  some  of  my  draw- 
ings had  been  hung  in  the  Art  Institute 
both  by  the  American  Water  Color 
Society  and  later  by  the  Chicago 
Society  of  Artists.  My  work  with 
Mr.  Senseney  was  like  the  unfolding 
of  a  thrilling  mystery,  but  it  was  ter- 
ribly disheartening,  too,  because  every 
plate  that  I  made  was  somehow 
spoiled.  Mr.  Senseney  maintained 
that  it  must  be  just  a  run  of  luck,  and 
so  it  proved  for  when  I  spent  another 
month  in  Provincetown  under  his 
further  teaching,  suddenly  all  went  as 
it  should,  and  prints  I  offered  for  exhi- 
bition were  accepted  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  show.  That  was 
exciting  news;  and  with  my  fear  of  a 
copper  plate  gone  I  began  directly  to 
follow  Mr.  Senseney's  advice  to  work 
by  myself.  I  chose  to  make  dry- 
points  instead  of  etchings  because  I 
found  more  satisfaction  in  drawing 
directly  on  the  plate,  with  diamond 
point,  than  in  biting  the  lines  into  the 
copper  with  acid  after  the  drawing 
was  made.  Besides,  both  the  exqui- 
site fineness  of  the  drypoint  line  and 


the  rich  blacks  that  result  from  that 
medium  have  always  interested  me 
particularly.  The  stronger,  clearer, 
bitten  line  of  the  etching  has  great 
force  and  charm;  but  that  involved 
process  entails  the  housing  of  acid  in 
the  workroom  and,  under  my  informal 
conditions  for  work  at  my  home,  I 
knew  that  that  must  be   ruled  out. 

One  day  in  1918,  when  exhibitions 
were  no  longer  a  novelty  and  I  had 
come  to  send  prints  or  drawings  to  the 
East  or  the  West  with  some  expecta- 
tions of  having  them  accepted,  an  old 
friend  assured  me  that  my  work  was 
of  money  value.  I  was  longing  for 
some  extra  money  to  send  to  the  Smith 
Unit,  and  that  friend  gave  me  a  sur- 
prise from  which  I  have  never  recover- 
ed by  displaying  some  of  my  prints 
on  one  day  and  calling  me  up  on  the 
day  following  with  three  bona  fide 
orders.  And  so  began  my  profes- 
sional career.  I  only  regret  that  my 
early  modesty  prompted  me  to  charge 
such  a  small  price  that  the  Unit  cannot 
have  noticed  my  donations  at  all! 

Since  that  time — in  1918 — 1  have 
shown  in  exhibitions  as  far  away  as 
Honolulu  and  Sidney  and  London, 
with  sales  and  reproductions  as  a 
crowning  inspiration,  and  I  have  had 
one-man  shows  in  the  North,  South, 
East,  and  Middle  West.  I  have  made 
upwards  of  five  hundred  portrait  draw- 
ings in  pencil,  drypoint,  charcoal,  or 
pastel  (for  I  sometimes  work  in  color), 
and  I  have  had  the  most  charming  and 
interesting  sitters  imaginable.  My 
age  limits  to  date  range  from  four 
months   to   ninety-two   years,   and   I 
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have  no  personal  choice  for  each  age 
has  its  own  beauty  and  interest.  But 
because  so  much  of  my  study  has  been 
away  from  the  classroom  and  the  pro- 
fessional model,  I  have  come  to  prefer 
a  sitter  who  moves  naturally  and 
comfortably,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
children  as  subjects  fall  to  my  lot. 

I  lay  no  claim  to  any  special  gift 
with  children.  I  like  them  and  I 
treat  them  as  I  remember  wishing  to 
be  treated  when  I  was  their  age.  I  am 
constantly  regretting  that  the  sittings 
with  some  child  are  over  and  am 
happy  to  know  that  the  child  usually 
regrets  it,  too.  The  short  informal 
sittings  and  the  simple  inconspicuous 
paraphernalia  that  I  need  make  my 
work  easier  and  I  rarely  meet  with 
timidity  in  any  children.  My  own 
genuine  interest  in  them  I  suppose 
brings  out  their  ready  interest  in  me. 
Once  a  little  boy  announced  that  he 
had  decided  not  to  have  his  picture 
made — he  hadn't  time  to  sit.  His 
mother  began  to  plead  and  I  felt 
stumped.  But  when,  watching  me 
side-long,  he  saw  that  I  didn't  join  his 
mother's  rantings,  he  thought  that  he 
could  manage  fifteen  minutes,  and 
when  I  reported  the  time  up,  at  the 
whistle  of  the  playmate  that  I  guessed 
to  be  planted  for  the  job,  he  said  he 
didn't  mind  staying  after  all — he 
could  play  with  that  kid  any  day! 
That  was  luck  for  me.  Very  often 
children  resent  having  an  older  mem- 
ber of  the  family  come  to  speak  to  me 
and  some  have  proved  sweet  cham- 
pions, helping  me  to  make  their  elders 
understand  what  I  wanted. 

When  I  was  asked  to  make  the  As- 
sociate Print  for  the  Print  Makers' 
Society  of  California,  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  I  chose  finally  a  little  neighbor, 
aged  three  years.  It  was  after  I  had 
made  plates  of  three  other  children 
that  did  not  satisfy  me  because  each 
one  seemed  somebody's  instead  of  any- 
body's little  girl.  So  I  felt  that  I 
wanted  to  finish  this  quickly,  and  as 


Patty  was  such  a  very  little  girl,  I 
confidently  started  her  to  threading 
beads,  to  keep  her  hands  fairly  quiet. 
Quiet!  They  flew!  I  never  saw  a 
child  so  deft,  and  I  was  put  to  it  to 
catch  those  tiny  fingers  that  were 
fuzzy  they  moved  so  fasl . 

The  personal  equation  is  more  com- 
plicated with  grown-ups,  whether 
they  are  met  as  parents  of  little  sitters 
or  as  the  sitters  themselves.  It  al- 
ways seems  to  me  when  I  hear  portrait 
artists  exchanging  experiences  that  I 


Marshall 


have  been  wonderfully  lucky  in  having 
pleasant  people  to  deal  with.  My 
requirements  for  shorter  sessions  and 
fewer  of  them  than  are  necessary  for 
an  oil-painting  may  be  less  of  a  nervous 
tax.  I  know  that  this  fact  account > 
for  my  having  many  men  as  subjects — 
men  who  refuse  point-blank  to  pose  for 
a  painted  portrait.  After  the  first 
sitting,  when  they  find  that  I  actually 
watch  the  time  and  stop  when  I  said 
I  would,  they  are  as  cooperative  as  the 
children. 

But  I  admit  that  no  one  of  any  age, 
in  my  experience,  equalled  Lucrezia 
Bori  as  an  artist's  dream  of  a  perfect 
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sitter.  The  same  brilliant  intelli- 
gence that  enhances  her  beauty  of 
voice  and  her  beauty  of  person  and  her 
great  gift  of  acting,  is  brought  to 
everything  that  she  does.  And  her 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  an 
artist  was  a  revelation.  She  had 
never  seen  drypoint  done,  but  she 
knew  more  about  it  than  most  etchers. 
And  with  no  vanity  she  knows  exactly 
what  she  looks  like  in  any  pose.  She 
actually  knows — a  thing  that  I  have 
met  in  no  other  subject.  Although  in 
both  Alfred  Cortot  and  Lee  Pattison, 
my  only  other  sitters  among  famous 
musicians,  I  had  found  unusual  co- 
operation, in  an  opera  singer  I  was  sure 
I  should  meet  Temperament.  But 
Miss  Bori  was  more  punctilious  about 
her  appointments  than  most  people, 
she  was  generous  with  her  time,  and 
her  invariable  sweetness  and  under- 
standing made  her  not  only  helpful 
but  inspiring. 

Two  notable  foreign  visitors  whom  I 
was  fortunate  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
portray,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
and  Queen  Marie  of  Roumania,  were 
considerate  in  much  the  same  way. 
The  Queen,  who  had  given  her  consent 
(to  a  friend  without  my  knowledge) 
to  my  drawing  her  during  a  large  Chi- 
cago luncheon,  looked  about  until  she 
found  me  with  my  little  lapboard,  and 
thereafter  sat  as  quietly  as  might  be 
under  the  circumstances.  She  glanced 
in  my  direction  from  time  to  time  and 
I  like  to  think  that  she  had  chosen  her 
hat  with  a  portrait  in  mind,  for  its 
gallant  plume  was  a  great  help  to  my 
picture.* 

More  frankly  helpful  was  the  Crown 
Prince  whom  I  drew  during  a  very 
formal  dinner.  Having  asked  for  an 
inconspicuous  place  I  was  unprepared 
for  the  limelight  in  which  I  had  to 
work,  and  I  suppose  that  only  the 
friendly  interest  of  the  Royal  Pair 
made  it  possible,  for  I  was  ushered  past 
the    table    of    guests    of    honor    and 

♦The  picture  was  in  the  Quarterly  Feb.  1927. 


planted  with  a  flourish  under  the 
Royal  Noses,  in  full  view  of  a  huge, 
crowded  dining-hall.  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  asked  to  meet  me  and 
were  very  friendly.  They  motioned 
now  and  then  for  me  to  turn  my  little 
lapboard  so  that  they  could  see, 
nodding  their  approval.  The  Crown 
Prince  asked  to  have  a  large,  bother- 
some table  decoration  moved,  and  he 
took  off  his  glasses  for  awhile,  realizing 
that  the  brilliant  lights,  reflected  in 
his  strong  lenses,  made  each  eye  look 
like  a  diamond  brooch  to  me.  Both 
of  these  personages  willingly  signed 
my  drawings  of  them,  the  Crown 
Prince  doing  so  during  his  visit  at  the 
home  of  Laura  Schwep'pe,  Smith  1900. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
for  me  in  using  both  of  the  media 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  A 
pencil  is  very  sensitive — as  responsive 
as  a  violin  string.  But  the  most 
sensitive  and  delicate  line  is  found  in 
drypoint,  and  the  greatest  variation 
can  be  produced  by  varying  the  pres- 
sure of  the  diamond  point  on  the  plate 
of  copper.  A  portrait  in  drypoint  is 
extremely  taxing  to  the  artist.  Con- 
trary to  the  current  notion,  changes  in 
the  lines  can  be  made  by  the  delicate 
use  of  a  tool  for  that  purpose  called 
a  scraper.  But  many  or  extensive 
changes  alter  the  surface  of  the 
polished  plate  and  detract  from  the 
clearness  of  the  prints.  So  the  artist 
aims  to  make  each  line  exactly  as  he 
wants  it  to  be.  Like  all  of  the  plate 
processes  (etching,  aquatint,  mezzo- 
tint, as  well  as  wood  blocks  and 
lithographs)  drypoint  involves  the 
problem  of  getting  the  print,  which  is 
the  finished  work  of  art,  by  means  of 
the  plate  on  which  the  picture  is  made. 
Very  often  the  plate  seems  perfect 
when  it  is  inked,  but  the  print  that 
comes  from  the  press  shows  lines  that 
are  too  light  or  too  heavy  to  give  the 
proper  effect.  Then,  of  course,  in 
printing,  the  picture  is  reversed  as 
right  and  left  hands  are  the  reverse  of 
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Patty  Stringing  Beads 
each  other,  since  the  paper  is  pressed 
against  the  plate  to  receive  the  picture. 
In  portraiture,  this  reversal  alters  the 
likeness  only  as  a  mirror  alters  it. 
Some  people  are  more  observing  of 
this  than  others,  and  at  first  I  tried  to 
avoid  it  by  working  from  a  mirrored 
reflection.  But  the  flattened  image  in 
the  mirror  made  it  so  difficult  to  study 
the  modeling  that  I  gave  up  striving 
against  an  obstacle  that  only  added  to 
the  difficulties  of  an  already  difficult 
medium.  None  of  the  masters  ever 
hesitated  to  depict  their  models  so 
that  in  the  prints  they  write  with  their 
left  hands  and  wear  decorations  in 
their  right  lapels.  It  is  my  belief  that 
an  etcher  can  get  the  best  effects  in 
printing  his  own  plates.  It  is  a  dirty 
job,  but  I  enjoy  the  printing. 

Portraiture  as  a  profession  is  a  very 
interesting  and  a  very  taxing  occupa- 
tion. It  affords  infinite  variety  in 
personal  equations,  constant  changes 
of  plans  to  meet  the  whims  of  each 
client,  much  fun,  and  much  hard  work. 
The  job  of  producing  in  a  sitter  a  de- 
sired expression  and  at  the  same  time 
recording  that  expression   is  said   to 
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make  the  greatest  demand  in  the 
world  on  one's  nervous  control.  There 
are  a  few  things  that  a  portrait  artist 
does  well  to  remember  against  the 
disheartening  times  that  come  to  us 
all.  One  is  Sargent's  justly  famous 
definition  of  a  portrait.  "A  portrait," 
said  he,  "is  a  picture  of  somebody, 
with  a  little  something  wrong  about 
the  mouth."  Another  thing  is  that 
every  portrait  is  more  personally 
interesting,  if  that  is  possible,  to  the 
sitter  and  his  family  and  friends  than 
it  is  to  the  artist  himself.  And  finally 
there  is  the  feeling  of  the  client,  which 
is  pretty  general  in  these  United 
States  and  which  is  not  unreasonable 
according  to  our  accepted  values,  that 
he  is  giving  an  order  for  a  certain  ar- 
ticle to  be  produced  in  a  certain  time. 
It  is  now  and  then  a  trick  to  learn  just 
what  his  idea  is  of  what  he  wants.  I 
often  think  of  the  day  when  I  met  Mr. 
Hubbell,  that  famous  painter  who 
portrayed  President  Seelye  so  mar- 
vellously well.  His  wife  reminded 
him  that  I  was  Marjory  Gane's  young 
friend  who  was  studying  to  be  an 
artist.     He,  poor  soul,  had  just  come 
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from  a  nerve-racking  sitting,  and  he 
whirled  upon  me.  fairly  shouting, 
'Well!  Don't  ever  be  a  portrait 
artist — it's  the  most  damnable  and  un- 
satisfactory profession  in  the  world!" 
Much  later.  I  fell  into  that  very  thing 
almost  unawares,  and  it  has  given  me, 
by  rare  good  fortune,  an  endless  num- 
ber of  happy  associations,  and  as  much 
agony  as  goes  inevitably  with  creative 


art.  For  portraiture  is  not  simply 
copying  the  subject  in  front  of  one. 
Like  all  creative  work  it  entails  con- 
stant choice  of  which  details  shall  be 
recorded  and  which  rejected,  and  it  is 
a  painful  joy.  As  Amy  Lowell  has 
said  of  a  poet,  "Certainly  the  poor 
creature  must  be  born  to  his  calling, 
for  no  man  would  take  on  such  an 
existence  willingly." 


The  Seven-College  Dinner  in  Boston 


Clara  R.  Williamson  1913 


FEW  of  the  1200  men  and  women  at 
the  dinner  of  Seven  Colleges  for 
Women  held  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in 
Boston  on  November  12th  knew  that 
there  were  present  two  unannounced 
distinguished  guests.  The  secret  of 
the  arrival  of  a  private  plane  at  the 
East  Boston  airport  late  that  after- 
noon had  been  well  kept.  But  simul- 
taneously with  the  first  spoonfuls  of 
fruit  cocktail  there  burst  upon  us  the 
new?  that  "Anne"  and  "Lindy"  were 
down  at  one  of  the  front  tables  next 
to  the  platform!  The  "intelligent 
gentlewomen"  of  the  seven  colleges 
preserved  their  self-restraint  and  good 
manners  very  well,  although,  we  con- 
fess, main-  were  observed  during  the 
course  of  the  evening  vanishing  up  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  balcony  of  the 
Statler  ballroom  and  wandering  more 
or  less  casually  towards  the  platform. 
It  mas  entertaining  to  look  down  upon 
the  gallant  resignation  on  the  Colo- 
nel's familiar  face  and  upon  the  wide, 
sweeping,  up-and-down  motions  of 
Anne's  hands  which  revealed  unmis- 
takably the  subject  under  discussion 
between  herself  and  Mr.  Koussevitsky. 
The  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  oc- 
casion impressed  all  the  guests  whether 
directly  or  quite  indirectly  connected 
with    women's    colleges.      And    there 


were  a  flattering  number  of  the  latter 
present — important  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton. The  Statler  had  indeed  "done 
itself  proud"  for  the  college  women 
and  had  transformed  the  platform  of 
the  ballroom  into  a  veritable  stage 
setting.  It  made  the  writer  think  of 
nothing  so  much  as  the  final  banquet 
scene  in  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 
Here  was  the  stunning  background  of 
statues  and  formal  cedar  trees.  Here 
was  the  long  table  with  a  huge  seven- 
branched  candelabra  of  flickering  can- 
dles at  either  end  and,  dispersed  at 
intervals  between  them,  handsome 
mounds  of  fruit.  On  the  side  of  the 
table  facing  the  room  the  cloth  was 
draped  with  a  beautiful  great  rope  of 
laurel  decorated  with  clusters  of  color- 
ful fruits.  And  over  all  was  lovely 
stage  lighting  of  an  almost  violet  hue 
which  heightened  the  theatrical  effect. 
At  the  table,  instead  of  Katharina, 
Petruchio.  Bianca.  and  the  rest,  were 
seated  President  Pendleton,  the  com- 
petent mistress  of  ceremonies;  Presi- 
dents Woolley  of  Mount  Holyoke  and 
Park  of  Bryn  Mawr;  Deans  Thomp- 
son of  Yassar  and  Gildersleeve  of 
Barnard;  several  honor  guests  includ- 
ing the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth; and,  last  mentioned  but  first 
in    the   hearts   of   the   Smith    family, 
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President  Neilson,  President  Corn- 
stock,  and  Senator  and  Mrs.  Morrow. 
Following  the  excellent  dinner  came 
"the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul."  The  presidents  and  deans  told 
us  eloquently  and  convincingly  what 
the  colleges  for  women  are  doing  today 
for  their  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students,  and  what  their  alumnae  are 
achieving  in  professional,  civic,  and 
home  life.  No  mention  was  made  of 
money  until  President  Neilson  arose, 
"the  only  one  of  these  college  presi- 
dents who  cannot  claim  to  have  been 
educated  in  a  woman's  college,"  as 
Mr.  Morrow  later  remarked.  But 
even  he  did  not  ask  us  for  money — he 
merely  pointed  out,  with  the  aid  of  an 
astounding  array  of  figures  bearing  on 
the  strikingly  unequal  endowments  of 
men's  and  women's  colleges,  how 
badly  the  latter  need  money  and  how 
unquestionably  they  deserve  money. 
"Merely"  is  an  adverb  that  should 
never  be  applied  to  President  Neilson, 
however!  Who  could  blame  us  for 
bursting  with  pride  in  a  president  who 
could  be  so  witty  and  so  thoroughly 
felicitous  on  the  dryest  and  least 
pleasant  topic  of  the  evening?  The 
Smith  family  settled  down  with 
especial  satisfaction  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Morrow's  delightful  summary  of  the 


whole  matter.  He  started  off  in  a 
particularly  happy  vein  by  saying 
that  when  he  received  the  invitation 
to  speak  he  tried  to  establish  an 
alibi  by  claiming  that  he  didn't  know 
enough  about  women's  colleges,  but 
that  a  certain  lady  (and  here  cer- 
tainly every  Smith  eye  traveled  half- 
way down  the  long  table)  said  to  him, 
"Have  you  then  been  blind  and  deaf 
these  twenty-seven  years?"  The 
words  of  his  which  have  perhaps 
stayed  longest  with  the  writer  are: 

At  some  period  during  the  past  half  cen- 
tury the  women's  colleges  have  become 
plaintiffs  instead  of  defendants.  In  the 
present  cooperative  endeavor  of  these  seven 
women's  colleges  they  are  quite  definitely 
plaintiffs.  They  come  to  you  tonight 
proud,  and  rightly  proud,  of  their  accom- 
plishments. They  do  not  ask  for  aid  be- 
cause of  their  weakness,  but  because  of 
their  strength.  They  ask  for  aid  in  order 
that  they  may  the  better  do  the  great  task 
that  society  is  throwing  on  them. 

And  we  all  went  away  feeling  tre- 
mendously proud  and  grateful  to  Mr. 
Morrow  for  taking  the  time  to  come 
and  talk  to  us,  and  certain  that  any 
of  our  guests  who  might  hitherto  have 
been  a  little  lukewarm  on  the  subject 
of  support  for  the  women's  colleges 
were  now  filled  with  our  own  enthusi- 
asm to  "do  something  about  it." 


( 

President  Neilson's  "Astounding  Array  of  Figures" 

Student  Body 

Endowment 

Wellesley  =  Amherst+ Williams     but 

Vassar                 =1150 
Williams              =   750                        but 
Mount  Holyoke  =  1024 
Smith  and  Dartmouth  are  prac-      but 
tically  equal 

Wellesley                 =   S6, 700,000 
Amherst+ Williams  =  SI  5,000,000 
Vassar                        =   $7. 174,000 
Williams                     =   S7, 188.000 
Mount  Holyoke       =   S4.238.000 
Smith                          =   S6.227.000 
Dartmouth                 =  SI  3, 203,000 

And  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter : 

The  average  investment  income  per  student 

at  Williams,  Amherst,  and  Dartmouth  is  S427 

while 

at  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Wellesley  it  is  $183 

Will  "Talkies"  Oust  Teachers? 


An  interview  with  Audrey  II.  Mallen,  ex-1915,  director  of  sales,  educational 
department  of  Pathe  Exchange 

Sara  Jackson  Wardel  1921 


TALKING  pictures  are  a  little  like 
a  large  rock  dropped  "splash" 
into  the  deep  and  once  silent  waters 
of  the  motion  picture  industry.  The 
ever-widening  circles  of  that  splash 
reach  out  and  touch  many  other  inter- 
ests and  professions.  What  will  be 
the  effect  of  sound  pictures  on  educa- 
tion of  the  future?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion I  asked  Mrs.  Audrey  H.  Mallen 
(Audrey  Haskell)  whom  Smith  may 
well  regard  as  her  representative  in  the 
motion  picture  world. 

"They  open  up  almost  endless  op- 
portunities," she  said.  "That  they 
may  eventually  replace  a  great  many 
of  our  teachers  is  beginning  to  frighten 
the  more  timorous  members  of  the 
profession  who  are  frankly  fighting  the 
advance  of  talking  pictures.  Pub- 
lishers of  textbooks,  too,  see  a  possible 
loss  of  profit  to  themselves  and  are 
shouting  a  protest.  But  forward- 
looking  educators  see  tremendous 
possibilities  for  universal  good  in  the 
new  development.  Mechanical  meth- 
ods will  never  supplant  really  good 
teachers  or  good  books.  But  they 
may  very  likely  be  the  means  of 
banishing  poor  and  inefficient  ones." 
Visual  education  has  acquired  a 
twin.  It  is  audient  education  through 
the  new  sound  pictures.  Looked  at 
from  the  universal  and  not  the  per- 
sonal or  selfish  angle,  there  is  a  thrill 
to  the  idea.  Imagine,  for  instance, 
certain  isolated  country  regions  where 
it  is  literally  impossible  to  secure  well- 
trained  teachers.  The  children  of 
these  communities  in  the  future  can  be 
gathered  together  and  taught  all  the 
treasures  of  education  from  a  silver 
screen.     Literature,  art,  science,  his- 


tory, geography,  civics — the  country's 
most  superlative  teaching  genius 
would  be  at  the  service  of  the  remotest 
child  in  the  land.  It  is  a  breath- 
taking project,  not  only  now  entirely 
feasible  but  beginning  to  appear 
highly  probable. 

The  only  obstruction  lies  in  the 
present  expense  of  the  necessary 
equipment  and  the  opposition  of 
people  whose  self-interests  are  at 
stake.  When  manufacturers  are  able 
to  produce  sound  projectors  that 
market  for  less  than  three  to  five 
thousand  dollars  (and  witness  the 
recent  lowered  costs  of  radio  appara- 
tus) the  advantages  of  educational 
sound  pictures  will  be  open  to  in- 
creasingly larger  numbers  of  children. 
In  the  meantime  it  behooves  educators 
to  ask  themselves  what  they  are  going 
to  do  about  it. 

A  questionnaire  distributed  through 
the  Pathe  Exchange  last  summer  indi- 
cates that  teachers  are  afraid  of  the 
new  development.  Blanks  were  sent 
to  superintendents  of  education  in 
every  city  whose  population  exceeded 
2500.  A  great  many  teachers  fought 
shy  of  the  question  which  inquired  as 
to  what  subjects  they  thought  could 
best  be  taught  through  sound  pictures. 

"Mechanical  lectures  can  never 
take  the  place  of  teachers,"  com- 
mented one  man. 

Granted.  There  is  an  inspiration 
attached  to  coming  under  a  truly  great 
teacher  that  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate in  the  lives  of  the  fortunate 
children  so  blessed.  But  how  many 
born  teachers  exist?  And  how  many 
more  children  might  properly  pro- 
duced    educational     sound     pictures 
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bring  under  the  instruction  of  those 
few  great  teachers  who  are  now  reach- 
ing only  a  limited  few  while  the  rest 
get  along  as  best  they  can  under 
mediocre  leadership?  It  is  a  question 
that  is  at  least  provocative  and  worth 
thinking  about. 

At  present,  according  to  Mrs. 
Mallen,  the  work  of  the  educational 
departments  of  the  motion  picture 
companies  is  pretty  much  at  a  stand- 
still. Take  Pathe  as  an  example. 
For  years  its  Pathe  News  was  famous. 
Last  summer  they  discontinued  taking 
any  more  silent  news  pictures  and  this 
has  resulted  in  a  great  loss  to  the  cur- 
rent event  series  so  popular  in  class- 
rooms and  club  meetings  all  over  the 
country. 

Only  the  theaters  are  equipped  to 
any  extent  as  yet  with  sound  appara- 
tus, so  that  the  films  available  for 
schools,  churches,  hospitals,  summer 
camps,  and  so  forth,  are  limited. 
Sound  news  often  consists  of  the  figure 
of  a  man  talking  about  some  new 
development  in  a  question  of  public 
interest.  Reedited  for  a  silent  film 
with  the  voice  left  out,  there  would 
be  nothing  but  a  man  looking  oratori- 
cal !  This  is  unfortunate,  but  Mrs. 
Mallen  is  not  discouraged  for  she  has 
vision  and  foresight  to  look  further 
into  the  future  when  visual  and  audi- 
ent  education  will  have  come  into  its 
own  and  inevitably  reach  its  millions 
of  children  instead  of  its  thousands. 

Her  field  is  an  inspiring  one  includ- 
ing, as  it  does,  all  the  activities  that 
are  non-theatrical.  The  word  "edu- 
cational" as  applied  to  her  depart- 
ment is  a  misnomer  for  she  handles  all 
pictures  distributed  to  social,  religious, 
civic,  and  industrial  or  commercial 
centers  as  well.  The  range  and  type 
of  pictures  available  are  numerous. 

Harvard    University    has    recently 


collaborated  with  Pathe  on  editing  a 
series  of  films  dealing  with  human 
and  physical  geography.  Its  depart- 
ment of  anthropology  has  helped  make 
available  such  reels  as  display  life 
among  the  Malays  of  Sumatra,  the 
forest  people  of  Central  Africa,  boats 
and  fishermen  of  the  arctic  and  tropics, 
and  so  forth.  The  geology  depart- 
ment has  edited  a  series  of  pictures 
dealing  with  such  physical  phenomena 
as  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  glaciers, 
shore  deposits,  the  work  of  under- 
ground rivers,  and  the  sculpture  of  land 
by  rivers. 

Before  the  eyes  of  home-bound  chil- 
dren and  adults  in  our  smallest  Amer- 
ican towns  and  hamlets,  the  silver 
screen  through  Pathe's  educational 
department  now  unwinds  pictures 
dealing  with  world  geography,  avia- 
tion, the  habitat  of  familiar  animals, 
and  the  commercial  products  of  a  far- 
flung  world.  They  may  see  impor- 
tant athletic  movements  analyzed  by 
means  of  the  slow-motion  camera, 
watch  the  unfolding  stories  of  Silas 
Marner,  David  Copperfield,  or  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  discover  how  the 
children  of  other  lands  live,  and  study 
the  dramatized  lessons  of  great  Bibli- 
cal parables. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  eye 
is  quicker  to  teach  than  the  long, 
wordy  paragraphs  of  textbooks.  So  the 
motion  picture  companies  are  in  tune 
with  our  times.  Who  can  say  how  far 
their  achievements  of  the  future  will 
carry  us?  Those  who  are  sincerely 
interested  in  education  believe  that  it 
may  be  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
world  peace  for  which  thoughtful 
people  have  been  working  so  long.  If 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  little  children  are 
opened  to  the  similarity  of  small 
friends  in  other  lands,  is  this  too  un- 
likely a  dream? 


Whither  the  Curriculum  ? 

A  summary  of  a  number  of  chapel  talks  given  by  Dean  Nicolson 


WITH  the  graduation  of  the  Class 
of  1931  in  June,  the  College  will 
complete  the  first  stage  in  its  experi- 
ment with  a  new  curriculum,  which 
went  into  effect  when  this  group  en- 
tered in  1927.  It  is  natural  that  this 
should  seem  a  time  to  take  stock  and 
to  attempt  to  consider  the  result  of  the 
experiment  upon  the  group.  The 
Committee  on  the  Course  of  Study, 
which  proposed  the  original  plan  to 
the  Faculty,  has  therefore  requested 
the  cooperation  of  the  teaching  and 
administrative  officers  of  the  College, 
together  with  that  of  the  students,  in  a 
survey  which  they  hope  to  complete 
by  spring,  as  a  result  of  which  they 
hope  to  be  able  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  future. 

In  connection  with  this  proposed 
survey,  Dean  Nicolson  devoted  a 
series  of  brief  talks  in  chapel  during 
October  and  November  to  an  analysis 
of  the  new  curriculum,  with  some  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  educational 
theories  implied  in  it,  in  the  hope  that 
the  students,  in  offering  their  later 
comments  and  criticism,  might  be 
made  more  aware  of  the  principles 
upon  which  this  plan  is  based,  as  well 
as  of  certain  changes  which  have  been 
occurring  in  American  educational 
institutions  during  the  last  decade. 

The  change  in  the  curriculum  at 
Smith,  she  pointed  out,  is  not  unique 
nor  peculiar  to  this  institution.  She 
called  attention  to  other  attempts  to 
reform  the  curriculum,  some  preced- 
ing and  some  following  that  at  Smith, 
and  suggested  their  relation  to  a  situa- 
tion more  and  more  frequently  faced 
during  the  last  few  years.  Following 
the  war,  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
most  American  institutions,  and  the 
entrance  into  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  whole  groups  who  until 
this  time  had  not  considered  going  to 
college,    brought    about    a    condition 


which  all  institutions  have  been  forced 
to  face  and  which  many  have  sought 
to  solve.  The  experimentation  today 
being  made  in  American  colleges  is  an 
attempt  to  adapt  an  older  theory  of 
what  education  should  be  to  conditions 
as  they  are. 

Among  the  important  aspects  of  the 
curriculum,  the  Dean  stressed  the 
group  and  major  system;  the  language 
examinations ;  the  C  average  for  gradu- 
ation; and  the  new  general  examina- 
tion for  honors.  The  organization 
implied  in  the  group  system  arises,  the 
Dean  suggested,  from  an  attempt  to 
achieve  a  balance  between  two  differ- 
ent theories,  each  of  which  has  had  its 
supporters  and  its  trial:  the  "free 
elective"  and  the  "prescribed  courses" 
systems.  The  system  now  in  use  at 
Smith  rests  upon  a  belief  that  the 
student  should  be  allowed  and  urged 
to  elect  courses  which  best  suit  her 
capacities,  and  that  no  one  course  can 
be  justly  demanded  of  all  students; 
yet  at  the  same  time  on  a  belief  that 
during  her  college  course  each  student 
should  become  acquainted  with  vari- 
ous types  of  thinking  and  various 
fields  of  knowledge  so  that  she  may  not 
only  be  more  at  home  in  the  complex 
world  of  which  she  finds  herself  a  part 
after  graduation,  but  that  she  may  also 
become  aware  of  her  aptitude  and 
abilities  in  various  departments  which 
she  might  not  otherwise  have  sus- 
pected. Thus  the  new  curriculum  is 
based  upon  a  division  of  all  subjects  in 
college  into  four  groups :  I .  Languages. 

II.  Literature    and    the    Fine    Arts. 

III.  Sciences.  IV7.  Philosophical-His- 
torical Subjects.  Each  student  is  re- 
quired during  her  first  two  years  to 
take  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  each 
of  these  groups  with  the  exception  of 
the  first.  The  requirement  in  Group 
I  does  not  rest  upon  courses.  Theo- 
retically,   a    student    need    not    take 
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courses  in  languages  if  she  already  has 
a  competent  knowledge  of  them — as 
is  often  the  case  with  students  who 
have  lived  abroad  or  who  have  had 
foreign  governesses.  All  students, 
however,  no  matter  how  they  gain 
their  knowledge  of  languages,  must, 
before  entering  upon  their  senior  year, 
have  passed  reading  tests  in  two  lan- 
guages, ancient  or  modern.  The  work 
of  the  first  two  years,  then,  is  largely 
devoted  to  completing  the  require- 
ments in  these  various  groups.  It  is 
prescribed  in  so  far  as  all  students 
must  carry  a  certain  amount  of  each 
kind  of  work;  it  is  elective,  in  so  far  as 
each  individual  may  decide  which 
subjects  in  each  group  she  will  elect. 
Upon  the  basis  of  the  work  of  the 
first  two  years,  the  student  chooses  her 
major.  The  theory  lying  back  of  this 
choice  is  that  after  two  years'  experi- 
ence with  work  in  these  various 
groups,  the  student  should  have  be- 
come aware  of  the  field  in  which  her 
interests  and  abilities  lie,  and  that  the 
major  part  of  her  work  during  her  last 

!  two  years  may  well  be  spent  in  broad- 
ening and  deepening  her  knowledge  of 

1   some  one  field. 

The  diplomas,  therefore,  which  in 
June  1931  will  be  granted  to  Smith 
students  will  imply  that  each  student 
is  aware,  at  least  to  some  extent,  of  the 
knowledge  and  technique  implied  in 
each  of  the  general  groups,  represent- 
ing languages,  literature,  fine  arts, 
science  or  mathematics,  and  the 
philosophical  and  historical  subjects; 
that  she  has  a  reading  knowledge  of 
two  languages;  that  she  has  spent  the 
major  part  of  her  time  for  two  years  in 
a  particular  field  of  concentration; 
finally,  that  she  has  achieved  for  her 
whole  college  course  a  standard  indi- 
cated by  the  symbol  C  — in  other 
words  that  she  has  either  done  satis- 
factory work  in  all  the  various  sub- 

\  jects  she  has  carried,  or  that,  if  her 
talents  did  not  permit  her  to  do  well 
in  one  kind  of  work  that  she  has  been 


above  the  average  in  another,  so  that 
the  two  counterbalanced.  Such  is  the 
significance  of  the  Smith  College 
diploma  today. 

One  group  of  diplomas  (besides 
those  which  are  given  to  Special 
Honors  students)  will  carry  added 
significance.  With  the  Class  of  1931, 
the  system  of  gaining  honors  has  also 
changed.  The  old  system  of  depart- 
mental honors  is  no  longer  in  existence, 
and  general  honors  will  henceforth  be 
given  not  upon  the  basis  of  course 
records  alone.  The  mere  accumula- 
tion of  "high  marks"  no  longer  indi- 
cates "honors."  All  students  who 
under  the  old  system  would  have  been 
eligible  for  honors  may  apply  for 
them,  but  they  must  now  prove,  in 
addition  to  their  eligibility,  that  they 
are  worthy  of  honors,  by  passing  a 
general  examination  in  their  major 
subject  in  May  of  their  senior  year — 
an  examination  which  will  be  designed 
to  test  not  their  knowledge  of  facts, 
but  their  ability  to  think,  to  grasp 
essentials,  to  see  relations.  If  the 
general  examination  is  passed  the 
student  may  be  exempted  from  June 
examinations  in  nine  hours  of  her 
major  subject. 

The  Class  of  1931  has  borne  the 
brunt  of  a  good  deal  of  experimenta- 
tion. They  will  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity before  they  leave  to  tell  us  can- 
didly and  freely  what  they  think  of  it, 
and  to  make  suggestions  for  those  who 
come  after  them.  In  this  experiment 
they  have  been  the  laboratory  ma- 
terials. We  who  have  conducted  the 
experiment  are  more  fortunate  than 
most  experimenters,  for  our  subjects 
are  not  mere  minerals,  vegetables, 
animals.  Their  reactions  have  not 
been  at  all  passive!  Our  botanical 
specimens  are  not  mere  plants — but 
Pascal's  "reed  that  thinks."  And  if 
the  Class  of  1931  has  felt  occasionally 
like  a  collection  of  guinea  pigs,  at  least 
they  have  shown  themselves  highly 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  guinea  pigs. 
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On  Being  a  Ballyhoo  Artist 

Helen  Evelyn  Pillsbury  1921 
Publicity  Director,  City  of  DeLand,  Florida 


DO  you  know  fairs  such  as  we  have 
in  the  South  that  are  a  com- 
bination of  circus,  auto-  and  horse- 
racing,  hot  dogs,  "he  eats  'em  alive," 
taffy  booths,  blaring  brass,  fireworks, 
yapping  dogs  in  the  kennel  show, 
chatter  of  a  few  thousand  chics,  "Get 
your  tickets,  lay-de-e-es  an'  genulmun 
for  this  most  astounding,  death-defy- 
ing .  .  ."?  If  you  do  you  may  guess 
the  fun  it  is  being  the  only  woman 
County  Fair  press  agent  on  record. 

Blindly  I  have  grappled  with  a 
monster  into  whose  maw  I  have  tossed 
reams  of  typewritten  stuff;  I  have 
planned  in  a  brotherly  way  with  men 
whose  breath  smelled  of  the  product  of 
corn  meal  and  molasses;  I  have  inter- 
viewed swine,  rabbits,  prize  roosters, 
and  Lady  Elks — all  in  behalf  of  the 
South 's  Greatest  County  Fair.  Where 
I  have  passed  along,  highways  and 
bridges  have  shrieked,  "Volusia 
County  Fair  at  DeLand — Florida's 
Greatest  Event." 

The  chief  job  of  a  press  agent  is  to 
"get  the  gate,"  in  other  words  to  get 
people  into  the  Fair  Grounds.  This 
is  done  through  newspaper  stories, 
through  outdoor  advertising,  posters, 
and  so  forth,  and  through  personal 
calls  in  the  surrounding  communities 
to  stimulate  interest.  "The  more 
tempting  the  bait  the  harder  they 
bite,"  is  the  motto  of  a  ballyhoo  artist. 
The    coming    attractions     must     be 


painted  in  glowing  colors.  There  is 
no  need  to  bind  one's  imagination  on 
the  meager  rack  of  truth.  The  glamor 
of  a  fair  rises  above  that. 

The  County  Fair  does  more,  I 
believe,  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
the  women  of  the  South  than  any 
other  one  thing.  Living  on  farms  and 
in  small  towns,  they  plan  all  winter 
how  they  can  exhibit  the  best  garden 
products,  the  best  canned  goods,  the 
best  sewing,  or  the  best  cookery.  A 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  spends 
her  time  visiting  the  various  homes, 
giving  advice  on  all  phases  of  woman's 
work.  When  Fairtime  comes  around, 
with  what  an  air  of  mystery  and  pride 
they  bring  in,  one  by  one,  the  work  of 
their  hands  and  the  meditations  of 
their  hearts! 

Times  have  been  particularly  hard 
the  past  few  years  for  the  women  in 
this  section.  Many  of  them  lost 
money  in  unwise  investments  during 
the  "boom."  Under  the  menace  of 
the  Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly  the  Gov- 
ernment destroyed  their  crops  just 
ready  for  the  picking.  Then  the  local 
banks  failed,  taking  with  them  the 
savings  of  years.  What  they  had 
canned,  the  women  were  forced  to  eat; 
they  had  no  time  to  do  exhibition 
sewing;  it  was  all  some  of  them  could 
do  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
That  was  in  the  spring  of  1929,  but, 
by  the  time  last  February  had  rolled 
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around,  other  crops  had  been  har- 
vested in  this  land  of  continuous  har- 
vests, and  the  women  were  ready  for 
the  Volusia  County  Fair  in  as  high 
spirits  as  ever.  Florida  is  a  country 
of  undeveloped  resources,  a  land  for 
pioneers,  and  these  women  are  the 
stuff  of  which  pioneers  are  made. 

February  is  the  month  for  Southern 
Fairs.  This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
Florida  bursts  into  bloom.  Mocking 
birds  sing  wildly  in  the  trees,  the 
heavy  scent  of  tropical  flowers  is 
everywhere.  It  is  so  warm  that  the 
"twenty-five  famous  circus,  hippo- 
drome, and  vaudeville  acts  "  sit  gossip- 
ing outside  their  tents  of  an  evening 
when  everyone  is  gone.  The  lady 
whose  husband  throws  knives  within  a 
seventeenth  of  an  inch  of  her  pretty 
little  nose  twice  a  day  flirts  outra- 
geously with  a  meek  man  who  holds 
the  coat  for  "Jip  the  Wrestler."  "The 
Human  Torpedo"  bends  his  head 
very  low  to  catch  the  whisper  of  his 
charming  little  wife,  the  very  smallest 


midget.  Just  beyond,  elephants  pad 
about,  softly  yet  heavily;  monkeys 
chatter,  and  Susie  shakes  her  bars. 

Susie  is  the  baby  gorilla  who  came 
over  on  the  Graf  Zeppelin.  She 
winters  on  the  DeLand  Fair  Grounds. 
When  I  visit  her  she  holds  out  her 
hand — that  curious,  human  hand  with 
well-manicured  finger  nails  and  a  life 
line  cutting  the  palm  such  as  no  other 
member  of  the  ape  family  has — and 
shakes  hands  like  the  well-behaved 
three-year-old  child  she  is.  Then  she 
rings  her  school  bell  joyfully  and,  if 
offered  an  orange,  carefully  peels  it 
and  gives  half  back  to  me.  Gentle 
Susie,  who  if  let  out  of  her  cage  would 
in  a  trice  squeeze  the  life  out  of  a  man 
with  those  phenomenal  muscles,  feared 
by  the  strongest  beasts  of  the  jungle. 
In  her  cage  there  is  less  of  the  gorilla 
about  Susie  than  of  the  human  and, 
with  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
female  gorilla  in  captivity,  she  feels 
very  friendly  toward  me,  the  only 
female  ballyhoo  artist  out  of  it. 


The  Dog  Has  His  Day 

Ellen  Richardson  Martin  1905 
Director  of  the  Floridog  Shop  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 


IT  seems  to  me  that  the  dog  has  won 
his  way  markedly  as  a  social  entity 
in  the  last  few  years.  I  once  made  an 
effort  at  column  writing  for  some  of 
the  daily  papers,  but  they  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  dog  was  "not  a  topic  of 
sufficiently  general  interest."  Now, 
however,  one  finds  in  many  Sunday 
papers  a  whole  page  devoted  to  dogs. 
Hardly  a  car  comes  through  in  tourist 
season  without  its  dog  aboard,  and, 
when  the  big  Mississippi  flood  oc- 
curred, so  many  refugees  toted  the 
family  pet,  refusing  to  board  relief 
boats  without  it,  that  a  kind-hearted 
somebody  sent  a  barge  for  the  canines 
numbering  some  forty  odd.  After  our 
1928  hurricane  many  were  those  who 
tried  to  bring  their  pets  out  of  the 


Glades,  where  over  two  thousand  per- 
sons lost  their  lives  in  the  flood.  One 
old  colored  woman  waded  five  miles  in 
deep  water,  arriving  in  town  with  eight 
children  and  the  puppy. 

At  the  end  of  the  Florida  land  boom, 
when  my  husband  and  I  found  our- 
selves with  nothing  left  but  dogs,  we 
turned  our  kennels  into  a  business. 
We  have  at  present  44  dogs,  with  as 
many  different  individualities.  We 
have  Pekingese,  Wire-Haired  Terriers, 
Belgian  Police  Dogs,  and  several  other 
breeds. 

The  business  is  very  diversified;  we 
have  three  units,  each  with  a  manag- 
ing head:  the  kennels,  thoughtfully 
laid  out  in  relation  to  breed  and  cli- 
mate,   a    shop    with    salesroom    and 
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service  rooms,  and  a  boarding  kennel 
quite  separate  from  either.  In  order 
to  raise  strong  puppies  with  a  mini- 
mum of  loss,  it  was  necessary  to  know 
proper  feeding  for  the  breed  and 
climate.  With  adequate  study,  in- 
cluding microscopic  work  that  was 
especially  interesting,  we  made  our- 
selves as  good  veterinarians  as  possi- 
ble, and  now  need  outside  assistance 
only  for  surgery. 

I  am  often  asked  whether  I  should 
advise  other  people  to  go  into  the  dog 
business.  It  is  a  lot  like  trying  to 
advise  some  one  whether  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary to  China.  If  one  loves  de- 
pendent creatures,  loves  ministration, 
then  it  is  probably  safe  and  wise  and, 
with  good  management,  profitable. 

The  shop  end  of  the  business  re- 
quires a  good  salesman  who  knows  the 
breed  well  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
best  points  in  a  puppy.  He  must  also 
be  a  near  veterinarian  in  order  to  give 
expert  advice  on  the  care  of  the  dog. 
To  decorate  the  windows  attractively 
is  desirable,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
make  a  dog  shop  pretty  as  it  is  a  bird 
or  flower  shop. 

The  service  work  (i.e.  bathing, 
plucking,  and  so  forth)  is  most  inter- 
esting. There  are  all  manner  of  dogs 
to  handle  and  the  delightful  new 
preparations  make  it  comparatively 
pleasant  work.  The  plucking  of  the 
terriers,  now  so  fashionable,  is  perhaps 
the  most  fascinating  job  of  all,  for  one 
can  be  a  real  artist,  bringing  out  the 
individual  dog's  good  points,  and 
concealing  his  faults. 

I  need  scarcely  mention  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Show  game  with  its  ups 


and  downs  of  wins  and  disappoint- 
ments; but  I  must  commend  to  the 
prospective  dog  man  or  woman  the 
development  of  his  stud  service,  for  it 
is  the  only  "all  velvet"  branch  of  the 
whole  dog-raising  industry.  A  home- 
bred champion  is  a  proud  achievement 
and  not  so  easy  to  produce.  Anyone 
can  buy  a  champion,  but  few  can 
breed  one. 

The  most  hazardous  line  of  effort 
is  the  boarding  business.  There  is  no 
peace  of  mind  for  the  proprietor  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  as  long  as  other 
people's  dogs  are  in  his  care.  But 
with  a  knowledge  of  good  kennel  prac- 
tice it  is  profitable,  for  people  are 
willing  to  pay  well  for  expert  care  of 
their  pets. 

The  perfect  dog  woman  must  have 
great  heart,  deep  imagination,  endless 
patience,  physical  endurance,  keen 
observation, — yes,  even  learning  and 
culture,  for  they  may  contribute  to 
the  canine  well-being.  Every  town 
should  have  a  league,  managed  by  real 
students  of  the  dog,  to  protect  both 
strays  and  pets  that  are  badly  owned, 
and  establish  a  reading-room  for  dog 
owners,  offering  the  best  books  and 
journals,  a  list  of  "don'ts,"  and  a 
question  box.  Such  measures  would 
go  far  towards  decreasing  the  high  and 
unnecessary  mortality  among  puppies. 
Whether  it  is  all  worth  doing  gets 
back  to  our  philosophy  of  life. 

I  want  to  offer  my  help  to  anyone 
interested  and  shall  take  pleasure  in 
answering  questions,  supplying  lists  of 
books  or  remedies,  trusting  that  your 
pets  may  be  the  satisfaction  and  com- 
fort that  mine  have  been. 


POLITICS,  art,  social  service, 
music,  science,  education— under 
all  these  headings  we  cull  from  the 
papers  outstanding  news  of  Smith 
interest.  For  instance,  although  we 
found  only  one  Smith  woman  elected 
to  office  in  November — Agnes  Jones 
'16,  elected  for  the  sixth  time  assem- 
blywoman (Rep.)  in  New  Jersey — 
to  those  who  could  read  between  the 
lines  Smith  was  not  unrepresented  in 
election  news  appearing  in  the  papers 
as  purely  masculine.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Marcus  Coolidge  (Dem.), 
whose  wife  is  Ethel  Warren  '96  and 
whose  sister,  Cora  Coolidge  '92 ;  there 
is  Governor  George  White  of  Ohio 
(Dem.),  father  of  Mary  White  '28. 
Mrs.  White  is  not  living  and  Miss 
White  is  the  youngest  "first  lady"  in 
the  country;  and  Peggy  Zinsser  '19 
is  the  wife  of  "young,  able  Lewis 
Williams  Douglas"  (Time)  reelected  as 
congressman  (Dem.)  from  Arizona; 
all  these  besides  Senator  Morrow  of 
New  Jersey  whose  election  we  noted 
in  our  last  issue.  Among  interna- 
tional assignments  we  find  that  of 
Coert  du  Bois,  husband  of  Margaret 
Mendell  '04,  as  Consul  General  at 
Genoa,  and  Juan  Mendoza,  husband 
of  Imogen  Abbott  '17,  as  secretary  to 
the  Peruvian  Embassy  in  Washington. 

Colonel  Charles  Lindbergh,  hus- 
band of  Anne  Morrow  '28,  on  January 
18  received  the  Cross  of  Commander 


of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  Ambas- 
sador Paul  Claudel  of  France.  We 
quote  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune: 

The  presentation  was  made  on  behalf  of 
France  in  recognition  of  Colonel  Lindbergh's 
flight  from  New  York  to  Paris  in  May, 
1927.  In  presenting  the  cross,  Ambassa- 
dor Claudel  said  the  westward  flight  of 
Dieudonne  Coste  and  Maurice  Bellonte 
last  September  was  a  success  largely  be- 
cause Lindbergh  had  mapped  the  trans- 
atlantic course.  "The  government  of  the 
French  Republic  has  justly  thought  that 
in  that  victory  Lindbergh  had  an  equal 
part  and  he  had  an  equal  right  to  our 
gratitude." 

Dr.  Alan  Gregg,  who  has  been  head 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation's  medi- 
cal education  work  in  Europe,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences  of  the  Foundation.  Dr. 
Gregg  is  the  husband  of  Eleanor  Bar- 
rows '11.  The  Spanish  government 
in  1927  conferred  on  him  the  Order  of 
Alfonso  XIII  for  his  work  in  facilitat- 
ing loans  to  foreign  students  at  Span- 
ish universities. 

There  is  international- — and  perhaps 
tourist — interest  in  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Moritz  Schlick  (Blanche  Hardy  '03) 
is  president  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity Women's  Club  in  Vienna  and  that 
Bertha  Vogel  '26  is  second  vice-presi- 
dent. 

Dr.  Florence  Sabin  '93  is  one  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Institute  of  Advanced  Study,  a 
university  without  rules  and  centering 
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about  a  small  faculty  of  distinguished 
teachers  which  is  being  organized 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Abraham 
Flexner.  The  Institute,  which  was 
made  possible  by  endowments  from 
Louis  Bamberger  and  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Felix  Fuld,  will  be  located  in  or  near 
New  Jersey. 

The  Washington  Post  in  an  illus- 
trated article  announces  that  Frances 
(Carpenter)  Huntington  '12,  vice- 
president  of  the 
Society  of  Women 
Geographers,  will 
be  for  the  next  year 
or  so  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  Society. 
This  is  of  course 
a  position  of  im- 
portance because 
membership  in  the 
Society  is  open 
"only  to  those 
women  who  have  done  distinctive 
work  whereby  they  have  added  to  the 
world's  store  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  countries  on  which  they  have 
specialized  and  have  published  in 
magazines  or  in  book  form."  Mrs. 
Huntington's  specialty  is  elementary 
geography.  This  issue  of  the  Quar- 
terly records  two  of  her  most  recent 
and  fascinating  books,  "Tales  of  a 
Basque  Grandmother,"  and  "The 
Ways  We  Travel" ;  the  former  was  the 
Junior  Literary  Guild  choice  for  De- 
cember. Mary  (Hastings)  Bradley 
'05,  Ann  (Axtell)  Morris  '22,  and 
Marie  (Poland)  Fish  '21  are  other 
Smith  members  of  the  Society. 

In  December  Mary  Calkins  Briggs 
'27  made  her  debut  as  violinist  by 
opening  the  Young  Artist  Series  of 
recitals  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. Miss  Briggs  studied  with  Re- 
becca Holmes  and  Hans  Letz  while  at 
Smith  and  was  leader  of  the  first 
Smith  College  String  Quartet,  founded 
by  Miss  Holmes.  In  1927,  she  won 
a  fellowship  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate 


School  of  Music  in  New  York.  She 
has  studied  with  Leopold  Auer  and 
until  a  short  time  ago  was  one  of  the 
two  private  pupils  of  Paul  Kochanski. 

Alumnae  who  remember  with  pleas- 
ure the  performance  of  the  musical 
pantomime  "Poltarnees"  in  connec- 
tion with  senior  dramatics  at  the  Fif- 
tieth Anniversary  of  the  College  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  has  notified 
our  Music  Department  that  it  has  re- 
ceived permission  to  produce  it. 
The  pantomime  was  composed  by- 
Dorothy  (Smith)  Dushkin  '25 — a  sen- 
ior at  the  time  it  was  written. 

Periodicals  from  California  to  New 
York  have  in  the  past  weeks  run  many 
stories  about  the  method  invented 
and  developed  by  Dr.  Eliot  Round 
Clark  for  studying  the  growth  of  liv- 
ing tissue  in  a  warm-blooded  animal. 
The  method,  for  whose  rapid  perfec- 
tion and  extension  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  has  made  a  $75,000  grant 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  (lark 

to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  developed  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  University 
and  consists  of  the  introduction  of  a 
transparent  double-walled  chamber 
or  "window"  into  a  small  hole  in  the 
ear  of  a  rabbit.  Dr.  Clark's  wife  is 
Eleanor    (Linton)    Clark    '09.     Since 
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her  marriage  in  1911  she  has  collabo- 
rated with  him  in  all  his  investigations 
and  although  she  earnestly  refuses  to 
share  in  his  fame  we  quote  the  fol- 
K  wing  significant  sentences  from  Time: 

.  .  .  she  has  been  his  immediate  assistant 
wherever  he  has  taught.  .  .  .  She  is  one 
of  the  few  women  recognized  by  American 
Men  of  Science.  The  Clarks  are  one  of  the 
few  couples  who  jointly  have  attained 
scientific  eminence.  .  .  .  Most  famed  of 
such  couples  were  of  course  the  radium 
Curies. 

Edna  Cutter  '08  has  been  awarded 
a  gold  medal  by  the  Massachusetts 
1  Ypartment  of  Agriculture  for  "her 
efforts  towards  the  enrichment  of 
rural  life."  Miss  Cutter  has  her  M.A. 
in  horticulture  and  landscape  garden- 
ing  from   Cornell.     She   owns   a   33- 


acre  dairy  and  produce  farm  in  Dracut 
and  does  not  regularly  employ  farm 
hands  but  performs  most  of  the  labori- 
ous tasks  with  the  assistance  of  only 
a  boy  or  two. 

Under  the  head,  "U.  S.  Girl  Bene- 
factor of  Greeks"  the  New  York  Sun 
runs  a  story  of  Priscilla  Capps  '23. 
Miss  Capps  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Acropolis  conducts  an  institution  prac- 
tically lonehandedly  which  has  per- 
haps been  the  very  life  support  of 
thousands  of  one-time  homeless,  job- 
less, starving  Greeks.  The  Near  East 
Workshop  in  Athens,  which  Miss 
Capps  has  directed  since  1925,  em- 
ploys more  than  300  weavers  and  so 
beautiful  is  their  work  that  the  shop 
is  a  mecca  for  foreign  visitors. 


Professor  Bixler  and  Professor  Josten  in  the 

Papers 


A  has   been   ac- 
cepted   by    Julius 


Julius  Seel  ye  Bixler 


Seel  ye  Bixler  of  the 
Department  of  Re- 
ligion and  Biblical 
Literature  to 
deliver  the  Inger- 
soll  lecture  on  Im- 
mortality at  Har- 
vard,  on   April    7. 

Professor  Bixler  has  chosen  as  his 
subject  "Immortality  as  a  Modern 
Problem."  The  Ingersoll  lectureship 
was  established  in  1893  and  Mr. 
Bixler  follows  in  a  long  succession  of 
distinguished  men  among  whom  are 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  William 
James,  and  G.  Lowes  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Bixler  also  has  been  invited  to 
contribute  to  a  book  being  edited  by 
Professor  D.  C.  Macintosh  of  Yale. 
His  chapter  will  deal  with  "A  Phe- 
nomenological  Approach  to  Religious 
Realism." 


FROM   thirty 
1 


Werner  Josten 


two  orchestral 
works  entered  this 
year  for  the  annual 
publication  by  the 
Juilliard  Fund  of  a 
work  by  an  Amer- 
ican composer  the 
Juilliard  School  of 
M  usic  has  an- 
nounced the  selec- 
tion of  Werner  Josten's  "Concerto 
Sacro,"  for  string  orchestra  and  piano. 
Professor  Josten  was  born  in  Germany 
and  has  been  professor  of  music  at 
Smith  College  since  1923.  He  studied 
with  Rudolf  Siefel  in  Munich  and 
Jacques  Delcroze  in  Geneva.  Under 
his  direction  several  operas  of  Handel 
hitherto  unproduced  in  America  have 
been  given  at  Smith,  receiving  enthusi- 
astic comment  from  music  critics  of 
metropolitan  papers.  Mr.  Josten  is 
the  composer  of  forty  published  songs 
and  an  orchestral  work,  "The  Jungle." 


3^^==^=;                 -       f^^ 
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U  LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS  j 

It  Pays  to 
Advertise 


WE  ARE  adver- 
tised by  our  lov- 
ing friends,"  so  reads  the 
caption  under  the  delightfully  cheru- 
bic babies  which  have  appeared  now 
for  several  generations  in  periodicals 
read  by  those  who  appreciate  the  need 
for  a  tried  and  trusted  baby  food. 
And  although  this  is  the  slogan  for 
but  one  of  many  commodities,  the 
theory  applies  to  them  all. 

It  is  this  idea  in  marketing  which  I 
should  like  to  apply  to  the  advertising 
in  any  large  college.  Every  good 
college,  and  that  of  course  includes 
Smith,  needs  no  advertising  if  enroll- 
ment is  all  it  seeks.  But  most  colleges 
are  anxious  to  attract  a  certain  class  of 
student  who  will  help  maintain  the 
high  standard  of  the  college,  and  to 
procure  the  wherewithal  to  give  her  the 
education  she  expects  and  demands. 
It  is,  of  course,  in  the  interest  of 
procuring  bigger  endowments  that 
The  Seven  Colleges  are  waging  so 
active  an  advertising  campaign. 

Charitable  institutions  dependent 
upon  the  general  public  long  ago  real- 
ized the  value  of  advertising.  That  is 
why  such  papers  as  the  Boston  Trans- 
cript run  whole  pages  of  appeals  every 
week.  These  organizations  word  their 
needs  in  such  a  way  that  John  Smith, 
a  regular  reader,  may  some  day  be  able 
to  look  them  over  before  he  draws  up 
his  will  or  gives  away  a  surplus  which 
he  has  set  aside  for  philanthropy. 

Colleges,  of  course,  do  not  use  this 
method,  but  the  well-organized  sys- 
tems of  publicity  which  are  now  set  up 
in  each  college,  Smith  included,  is  proof 


positive  that  "It  Pays  to  Advertise" 
is  a  fact  accepted  by  most  adminis- 
trations. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  a 
publicity  department  alone  can  handle 
the  job.  They  can  dispense  news  of 
the  college  to  the  newspapers,  but  the 
news  of  the  finished  product  which  a 
college  turns  out  and  the  use  she  makes 
of  the  knowledge  the  college  has  given  her 
can  best  be  advertised  by  an  alumna 
herself. 

The  Joneses  may  not  themselves  be 
college-bred,  but  they  have  the  means 
to  see  that  Mary  goes  through  some 
college.  Of  course  they  read  about 
Smith  in  the  papers,  but  they  are 
much  more  impressed  that  their 
neighbor  down  the  street,  Mrs.  Smythe, 
is  a  Smith  graduate.  For  Mrs.  Smythe 
is  a  big  factor  in  their  community. 
She  presides  at  meetings  well,  she  has 
a  charming  home,  and  is  in  fact  just 
the  sort  of  person  her  fond  parents 
hope  Mary  will  become. 

Unfortunately  for  Smith,  however, 
Mrs.  Smythe  is  very  modest  and  ex- 
ceedingly busy  and  many  times  when 
she  could  mention  the  fact  that  she 
spent  four  years  of  profitable  study  in 
Smith  she  neglects  to  do  so.  So  does 
Miss  Gray,  a  quiet  little  person  who 
does  glorious  miniatures.  Her  basic 
art  studies  were  pursued  at  Smith,  but 
she  never  likes  to  talk  about  herself 
at  all.  Spectacular  advertising  is  not 
what  any  college  needs,  but  the  every- 
day happenings  of  everyday  alumnae 
by  reason  of  their  very  normalcy  often 
prove  more  attractive  to  the  conserva- 
tive newspaper  than  the  scandals. 
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Alumnae  associations  scattered 
throughout  the  land  often  miss  glori- 
ous opportunities  to  dispense  news. 
Every  group  should,  of  course,  have  a 
publicity  committee  for  in  no  other 
way  can  the  interest  of  a  community 
he  so  well  focussed  upon  an  alumnae 
body.  Some  people  cherish  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  you  should  appeal  to 
the  papers  only  when  you  want  to 
raise  money.  It  is  this  theory  which 
oftentimes  produces  the  crabbed  city 
editor,  for  no  matter  how  cleverly  you 
word  your  item,  he  is  bound  to  ferret 
the  nigger  out  of  the  woodpile,  and  run 
your  contribution  only  if  he  needs  a 
filler. 

It  is  the  steady  flow  of  items  that 
counts.  They  need  not  be  long  but 
they  should  appear  with  some  regu- 
larity. If  a  club  is  going  to  hold  a 
meeting,  the  papers  should  run  an 
advance,  as  well  as  a  follow-up,  for 
besides  informing  the  members,  it  is  an 
excellent  means  of  letting  others 
know  that  your  organization  has 
importance.  If  your  club  isn't  doing 
anything  very  interesting,  why  not 
arrange  some  activity  which  would 
make  good  copy?  Small  art  exhibi- 
tions, informal  plays,  or  scholarship 
funds  are  all  possibilities.  If  Mrs. 
Stanley  Simpkins  has  been  elected 
president,  by  all  means  send  her 
picture  to  the  papers,  for  Mrs.  Simp- 
kins  is  an  influential  person  in  the 
community.  You  are  lucky  to  get 
her,  for  she  is  on  a  hundred  and  one 
other  committees,  and  to  identify  her 
with  your  group  is  a  feather  in  your 
cap. 

And  so  from  now  on  forget  that  you 
are  modest  alumnae  and  toot  your 
horns  a  bit.  You  don't  have  to  spend 
millions  as  department  stores  do  to 
market  your  commodity  for  the  com- 
modity needs  only  an  introduction. 
It  is  a  good  and  true  product  and  all  it 
needs  is  to  be  advertised  by  its  loving 
friends. 

D.  C.  L.  1922 


Various  and  T",-S  ",  !!!!  ** 
Sundry  *  editorial   because, 

having  studied  the  dic- 
tionary of  late,  we  are  primed  with  the 
information  that  a  real  editorial  is  "a 

leading  article  by  the  editor  or  one  of 
his  associates,"  and  the  article  which 
heads  this  department  is  just  that. 
Dorothy  Lindsay  '22  has  been  on  the 
editorial  board  since  1927  and  "It 
Pays  to  Advertise"  is  a  leading  article 
to  which  we  commend  your  attention. 
This  bit  of  writing,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  exactly  what  it  says  it  is — various 
and  sundry  scraps  of  information, 
opinion,  and  suggestion  that  seem  to 
belong  in  no  particular  QUARTERLY 
pigeonhole  but  which  seem  to  us 
likely  to  interest  numbers  of  people. 

We  must  say  first,  however,  that  if 
we  were  going  to  attempt  a  real  edi- 
torial we  should  inscribe  for  our  cap- 
tion in  large  bold  face  letters,  "Come 
to  the  Semicentennial  in  June,"  for  we 
have  read  Miss  French's  invitation  in 
this  magazine,  we  have  listened  in  at 
meetings,  and  browrsed  over  old  docu- 
ments, and  "believe  me"  (here  the 
editorial  pen  becomes  personal)  you 
can't  afford  to  miss  it.  By  the  way, 
if  any  of  your  memories  of  the  days 
w^hen  the  Association  was  younger 
than  it  is  now  will  add  color  to  the 
pattern  that  the  Committee  is  weav- 
ing for  the  festivities,  write  them 
down  at  once  for  the  thread  you  send 
may  be  the  most  shining  one  of  all, 
who  can  say? 

But,  as  we  said,  we  aren't  writing  an 
editorial. 

An  even  dozen  replies  came  to  our 
question,  "Shall  we  count  our  calories 
and  if  so,  where?"  It  isn't  a  large 
number  but  represents  California  and 
points  east;  the  '80s  and  '20s. 

One  said: 

I  am  strong  for  cutting  Alumnae  Notes 
to  the  really  significant  activities. 

Another: 

Heavens,  if  you  changed  the  Alumnae 
Notes  and  only  touched  the  high  spots, 
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we'd   be   minus  a   lot  of  interesting  and 
delightful  information  about  most  of  us. 

Three  say: 

Serve  only  "high  lights  of  faculty  news 
and  undergraduate  activities." 

But  one  adds,  "Perhaps  this  is 
because  I  have  no  daughter  in  col- 
lege."    Six  say: 

Don't  put  it  on  a  diet.  The  news  from 
Hamp  is  an  especially  good  feature. 

And  an  alumnae  mother  adds: 
Of  course  I'm  prejudiced  just  now,  but  an 
increasing    number    of    alumnae    will    be 
prejudiced  in  the  same  way  as  years  pass. 

One,  too  young  to  be  an  "A.M.," 
says: 

I  read  the  Quarterly  to  hear  about 
Smith  College,  not  Smith  women. 

One  says: 

As  I  see  it  I  wouldn't  leave  out  any  de- 
partment, but  I'd  shorten  up  every  one  a 
bit.  I  dwell  lovingly  on  things  like 
"Speaking  of  Bridesmaids,"  and  "The  Note 
Room."  Brevity  is  the  supreme  demand  in 
every  sort  of  endeavor  today.  Don't  make 
the  Quarterly  a  tabloid,  but  a  "snappy 
medium." 

This  correspondent  thinks  Com- 
mencement reports  too  long,  and  an- 
other enjoys  Commencement  and 
Council  reports  in  full! 

A  1912  alumna  says: 

My  husband,  who  has  never  been  in 
Northampton,  reads  the  Quarterly  with 
intense  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
father  anxious  to  give  his  daughters  the 
best  preparation  for  life.  It  is  true  that  the 
diet  offered  is  rich  in  calories,  but  it  cannot 


be  too  rich,  for  the  reader  has  the  privilege 
of  choosing  her  own  menu.  If  you  were  to 
make  digests  this  possibility  of  choice  would 
be  reduced. 

The  sense  of  the  meeting  is — well, 
what  do  you  think?  Only  five  com- 
mented on  the  place  for  the  editorial 
notes,  but  they  were  unanimous  in 
wanting  them  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  articles.  A  little  more 
evidence  and  perhaps — 

We  wonder  if  you  have  thought  of 
quietly  advertising  the  Quarterly  not 
by  loaning  your  copy  to  a  "loving 
friend,"  but  by  urging  her  to  dig  out 
her  subscription  blank  from  the  pigeon- 
hole in  her  desk? 

And  now  to  pass  on  a  few  sugges- 
tions. Somebody  wants  to  know  why 
somebody  doesn't  write  something 
about  whether  professional  women 
— lawyers,  scientists,  and  so  forth — 
don't  owe  their  professions  their 
continued  support  even  after  they 
marry?  It's  just  another  angle  of  the 
coordinating  problem,  but  an  interest- 
ing one.  Well,  why  doesn't  someone 
tackle  it  in  the  Quarterly? 

And  what  do  you  think  about 
Vassar's  decision  to  raise  the  tuition 
and  board  figure  from  $1000  to  SI 200 
beginning  next  fall?  The  correspond- 
ing figure  at  Smith  is  $900. 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of 
things — Let  Us  Talk! 

E.  N.  H.  1903 


College  Calendar  in  Brief 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


24 — Colonel  P.  A.  Moore  (lecture) 
25 — Freshman-Sophomore  Basket  Ball 
Game 
Professor  Edwin  G.  Boring  (lecture) 
26 — Yale-Smith  Debate 
27 — Florence  Austral  (soprano) 
28 — Movies  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall 
2 — Lady  Dorothea  Hosie  (lecture) 
3 — Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
5 — H.  Wilson  Harris  (lecture) 
7 — Spring  Dance 
9 — Doris  Humphrey  (dance) 
10 — Gordon  String  Quartet 


Mar.  11-12— French  Play 

Mar.  13 — Dame  Rachel  Crowdy  (lecture) 

Mar.  14 — Gymnasium     Demonstration     and 

Basket  Ball  Game 
Mar.  15 — Smith  College  Symphony  Orchestra 
Mar.  16 — Movies 
Mar.  18 — April  2 — Spring  Recess 
Apr.     8 — Piatigorski  (violoncellist) 
Apr.   13— William  Braid  White  (lecture) 
Apr.   15 — Hans  Wiener 
Apr.   15 — Class  Choir  Competition 
Apr.   17— Dr.  Alfred  V.  Kidder  (lecture) 
Apr.   23— H.  J.  Laski  (lecture) 
Apr.  28 — John  George  Bucher  (lecture) 


TTOUSING  students  is  part  of  the  work  of 
A  J.  the  warden's  office,  and  no  one  is  better 
qualified  to  write  "The  Houses  That  Smith 
Built"  (page  131)  than  the  warden  herself, 
Laura  Scales  '01.  She  gives  us  fair  warning 
that  there  must  be  one  more  chapter  written 
before  our  building  program  is  complete. 

Eva   Le    Gallienne,    L.H.D.    Smith    1930 

Woman's  Role  in  the  Theater,"  page  135), 
is  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Civic 
Repertory  Theatre,  Inc.,  New  York.  She 
attended  the  College  Sevigne,  Paris,  France, 
and  made  her  stage  debut  in  London  in  1915 
in  "The  Laughter  of  Fools."  U/nder  her 
direction,  the  Civic  Repertory  Theatre  has 
presented  to  appreciative  audiences  the  works 
of  such  outstanding  dramatists  as  Tchekov, 
Sierra,  and  Ibsen.  In  January,  Miss  Le 
Gallienne  added  to  her  previous  triumphs  by  a 
production  of  "Camille,"  in  which  she  played 
the  title  role. 

Baird  Leonard  '09  (Mrs.  Zogbaum),  whose 
facetious  wit  in  "After  Finishing  a  Detective 
Story"  (page  137)  we  have  borrowed  from 
her  book  of  poems,  "Simple  Confession," 
needs  no  introduction  to  Smith  readers.  As 
the  author  of  "Mrs.  Pep's  Diary"  in  Life  and, 
more  recently,  its  dramatic  criticisms,  she  has 
a  large  acquaintance. 

Professor  Roy  D.  Welch  was  chairman  of 
the  music  department  last  year  and  wrote  his 
article,  "Some  Treasures  in  the  Library  of  the 
Department  of  Music"  (page  138)  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  for  Europe  where  he  is  spend- 
ing his  sabbatical  leave  studying  on  a  Guggen- 
heim Fellowship. 

A.  J.  Philpott,  art  critic  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
is  a  Boston  journalist  of  many  years'  standing. 
He  was  long  the  friend  of  Mr.  Closson  and  his 
wife  (Grace  Gallaudet  ex- '86)  and  made  a 
special  trip  to  the  College  at  the  invitation  of 
the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  in 
their  present  setting  the  29  pictures  given  by 
her  as  a  memorial  gift.     (See  page  144.) 

Frances  Perkins  ("The  Wages  of  Unem- 
ployment," page  147)  is  a  graduate  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College.  The  Nation  recently 
printed  her  name  among  those  of  a  "group  of 
Americans  who  have,  during  the  past  year, 


performed  some  distinguished  public  service," 
in  its  Honor  Roll  for  1930: 

Frances  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Industrial  Board,  for  challenging  the 
Administration's  underestimates  of  the  extent 
of  unemployment  and  calling  public  attention 
to  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

Elisabeth  Telling  '04,  the  creator  of  "Por- 
traits in  Drypoint  and  Pencil"  (page  152), 
lives  in  Chicago  but  says  that  her  studio  is 
"wherever  she  happens  to  be"  at  the  moment. 
After  graduating  from  college,  she  studied  at 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  at  Herr 
Heyman's  famous  school  in  Munich.  Her 
interest  in  etching  was  heightened  by  classes 
in  Chicago  and  Provincetown  with  George 
Senseney  (who  taught  at  Smith  from  1917  to 
1920).  Later  she  studied  with  Hamilton 
Easter  Field.  Her  work  has  been  shown  in 
art  exhibitions  from  New  York  to  Australia. 

Clara  R.  Williamson  '13,  who  reports  the 
Seven-College  Dinner  (page  156),  holds  an 
M.A.  from  Radcliffe.  She  has  done  free- 
lance writing  and  until  last  summer  was 
cataloguer  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Audrey  (Haskell)  Mallen  ex-' 15  ("Will 
'Talkies'  Oust  Teachers?"  page  158)  is  the 
director  of  the  educational  department  of 
Pathe  Exchange.  She  started  work  for 
Pathe  in  1927  as  non-theatrical  representative, 
later  became  district  manager,  and  then  was 
given  her  present  position. 

Helen  Pillsbury  '21,  who  sketches  the 
excitements  of  "Being  a  Ballyhoo  Artist" 
(page  162),  is  publicity  director  of  the  City  of 
DeLand,  Fla.,  and  Volusia  County  Fair. 
She  holds  an  M.S.  from  New  York  University 
and  has  done  advertising  and  publicity  for 
department  stores.  For  two  summers,  she 
operated  a  newspaper,  Hampton  Beach 
Advocate,  in  New  Hampshire. 

Ellen  (Richardson)  Martin  '05  ("The  Dog 
Has  His  Day,"  page  163)  is  the  proprietor  of 
the  Floridog  Shop  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
For  the  past  ten  years  she  has  successful ly 
raised  five  different  breeds  of  dogs  and  carried 
on  research  work  in  her  kennels.  She  is  the 
author  of  a  booklet  on  the  care  of  dogs,  en- 
titled "Kennel  Crumbs." 


News  from  Northampton 


Florence  Snow 


May  Comes  to  the  Campus  in  January 


Chapel  Notes 


SIX  times  a  week  the  bell  rings  for 
chapel  at  Smith  College;  and  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge  that  is 
several  times  oftener  than  chapel  bells 
ring  at  many  of  our  sister  colleges  in 
these  days  of  readjusted  schedules. 
For  example,  "neighbor  Holyoke  over 
the  way"  has  chapel  only  four 
times  a  week  and  the  programs  are 
sometimes  of  a  religious  and  some- 
times of  an  educational  nature.  Here 
at  Smith  the  simple  service  with 
which  all  generations  of  alumnae  are 
so  familiar  is  adhered  to  every  day, 
with  each  of  the  four  class  choirs 
singing  one  week  in  four;  and  these 
"chapel  notes"  are  culled  from  the 
many  talks  given  after  this  service  on 
subjects  designed  to  encourage,  ad- 
monish, or  inform  the  student  body 
on  college  matters,  educational  news, 
or  current  events. 

It  is  the  President  and  the  Dean  who 
speak  most  often  for  it  is  they  who 
most  frequently  lead  chapel,  but  fac- 
ulty members  speak  when  occasion 
offers  and  we  recall  that  at  least  twice 
in  these  past  weeks  Mr.  Bixler  has 
introduced   native  speakers  on   Bud- 


dhism and  Confucianism.  During 
the  Christmas  holidays  Miss  Katha- 
rine Richards,  director  of  religious 
work  and  social  service,  Helen  Ward 
'31,  and  Elizabeth  French  '32  went  as 
College  delegates  to  the  national 
Faculty-Student  Conference  held  in 
Detroit  to  discuss  campus  problems. 
One  of  the  main  topics  studied  was 
"The  place  of  religion  and  religious 
agencies  in  student  life  today."  This 
phase  of  the  conference  was  reported 
on  by  Miss  Richards  at  chapel,  and 
written  up  more  fully  by  the  students 
in  the  Weekly. 

Miss  Nicolson  has  given  a  most 
interesting  series  of  chapel  talks  on  the 
subject  of  the  curriculum — for  a  sum- 
mary see  page  160.  She  has  brought 
to  our  attention  news  of  what 
other  institutions  are  doing.  For 
instance,  on  several  occasions  she 
has  talked  about  the  plan  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  University  of 
Chicago — a  plan  so  significant  as  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  entire 
educational  world.  She  has  spoken  of 
the  Institute  to  be  directed  by  Dr. 
Flexner,  and  discussed  his  book  and 
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the  controversy  his  attacks  on  existing 
"universities"  has  engendered. 

Both  Miss  Nicolson  and  Mr.  Neil- 
son  have  taken  pains  to  explain  to 
the  students  our  own  academic  regu- 
lations and  requirements.  For  exam- 
ple, at  the  time  of  midsemesters  they 
tried  to  rob  that  bugaboo,  the  "Regis- 
trar's List,"  of  its  terrors  for  students 
and  parents  by  stripping  it  of  that 
still  greater  bugaboo,  "Rumor."  We 
quote  from  the  account  in  the  Weekly: 

Miss  Nicolson  reminded  us  that  at  Smith 
responsibility  for  attendance  at  class  rests 
on  the  student,  while  in  many  institutions  it 
rests  on  the  faculty.     She  said: 

"We  believe  our  method  the  wiser,  but 
there  comes  a  time  when  we  feel  it  best  to 
suggest  to  you  that  you  attend  your  classes. 
It  is  most  important  that  you  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  punish- 
ment. It  is  a  protection.  You  should 
attend  your  classes  and  we  are  asking  the 
faculty  to  help  you." 

Dean  Nicolson  explained  very  clearly 
that  one  grade  will  not  put  a  student  on  the 
List.  It  is  so  arranged  that  if  a  student 
falls  down  in  one  course  she  can  make  it  up 
in  another.  "  No  one  mark  can  put  you  on 
if  you  have  made  up  a  deficiency  in  one 
subject  by  a  better  grade  in  another.  The 
student  who  says,  Tf  it  hadn't  been  for 
Professor  So-and-so,  I  should  not  have  been 
on  the  List,'  has  the  wrong  idea  of  the 
system. 

"The  Registrar's  List  is  only  our  means 
of  protecting  you.  Consider  us  as  'guard- 
ian angels'   and   not   'avenging  deities'." 

Following  Dean  Nicolson's  explanation 
President  Neilson  spoke  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  freshmen. 

"The  Admission  Board  comes  in  contact 
with  you  and  your  family  in  order  to  help 
you  plan  your  next  four  years.  If  it  thinks 
that  you  will  not  benefit  here,  they  advise 
you  that  your  path  lies  elsewhere.  We 
make  some  mistakes.  But  at  this  date  no- 
body knows.  The  faculty  has  not  made 
up  its  mind  that  a  certain  percentage  of  you 
must  go.  We  want  to  keep  all  of  you  here 
if  it  is  possible  to  do  so  with  a  clear  con- 
science. The  Registrar's  List  is  a  warning 
that  should  spur  you  on.  There  is  no  need 
for  depression,  but  there  is  need  for  regu- 
larity in  work. 

"Don't  let  it  spoil  your  Thanksgiving. 
Give  thanks  that  you  are  still  here;  give 
thanks  that  you  have  another  chance." 


As  this  Quarterly  appears  parents 

will  be  hearing  how  their  student 
daughters  fared  at  midyears.  We 
have  quoted  the  President  and  the 
Dean  for  their  encouragement. 

PRESIDENT  NEILSON  has  con- 
tinued his  stimulating  digests  of 
current  events — digests  which  illus- 
trate so  admirably  the  thing  which  he 
is  constantly  urging  for  the  students, 
i.e.  intelligent  reading  of  the  daily 
papers.  Students  will  not  soon  for- 
get his  Armistice  Day  address.  He 
read  Isaiah  xxxiv  and  xxxv — 
"one  giving  a  terrible  picture  of  the 
desolation  of  war,  the  other  lyrically 
optimistic  about  the  coming  of  peace 
and  of  better  times."  We  quote  from 
his  talk  in  condensed  form: 

The  first  Armistice  Day  was  celebrated 
here  in  the  spirit  of  the  second  of  these  chap- 
ters from  Isaiah :  we  were  all  full  of  high  spir- 
its and  hope,  ready  for  the  establishment  oi 
a  new  world.  As  year  after  year  has  gone 
by  Armistice  Day  has  changed.  Optimism 
has  become  subdued,  and  then  perplexed,  so 
far  has  the  world  fallen  below  its  own  ex- 
pectation of  reconstructing  a  world  gov- 
erned by  political  and  social  justice. 

We  here  in  America  took  it  for  granted 
that  this  reconstruction  would  be  based  on  a 
political  system  somewhat  like  our  own  :  we 
thought  that  democracy  would  be  the  basis 
of  a  new  justice  and  a  new  freedom.  At 
first,  with  the  collapse  of  three  great  em- 
pires, Russia,  Germany,  and  Austro-Hun- 
gary,  we  thought  we  saw  the  firM  >u-|» 
toward  this  new  democracy.  Not  only 
have  these  democracies — as  we  thought 
them — turned  out  in  a  large  degree  decep- 
tive, but  a  reaction  against  democracy  has 
produced  a  number  of  despotisms.  In 
Russia  the  old  tyranny  of  the  Czars  has 
been  replaced  by  the  no  less  oppressive 
tyranny  of  a  small  class.  The  last  ( ierman 
election  showed  a  drift  in  the  direction  of  a 
fascist  dictatorship,  though  it  is  clear  that 
the  majority  are  still  opposed  to  it.  Italy 
now  for  eight  years  has  been  under  a  dic- 
tatorship which  affords  no  freedom  of  press, 
of  speech,  or  of  thought.  Spain  has  es- 
caped from  one  dictator  to  another,  and 
stands  unstable  between  a  monarchy  and  a 
republic  whose  character  no  one  can  fore- 
tell.    Jugo-Slavia  is  no  longer  a  free  conn- 
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try  but  is  governed  on  principles  of  force 
and  suppression.  Poland  next  Sunday  is 
!o  have  a  so-called  "election,"  in  which  the 
electors  opposed  to  the  dictator  will  be 
afraid  to  go  to  the  polls.  That  is  the  kind 
of  freedom  and  political  justice  which  have 
resulted  from  a  war  which  we  thought  would 
bring  about  the  prevalence  of  our  kind  of 
freedom. 

And  in  America — not  satisfied  with  our 
wealth,  not  satisfied  with  our  victory  in  the 
last  war  with  our  improvised  forces,  we  are 
yet  satisfied  with  less  political  and  intellec- 
tual freedom  than  before.  I  could  give  you 
information  indicating  that  Mr.  Hoover  is 
constantly  undercut  by  organizations  which 
ought  above  all  things  to  prize  peace  and 
freedom.  For  all  these  reasons  Armistice 
1  )ay  has  ceased  to  be  a  day  of  rejoicing  and 
has  become  a  day  of  meditation,  a  day  of 
humiliation,  a  day  of  prayer. 

The  victorious  powers  imposed  upon  the 
enemy  at  the  close  of  the  war  severe  treaties, 
involving  among  other  things  disarmament. 
It  was  implied  that  disarmament  was  to 
spread  to  other  countries  also.  The  League 
of  Nations,  the  most  important  institution 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  has  labored  for 
years  to  make  some  kind  of  plan  by  which 
real  disarmament  should  be  brought  about. 
Xobody  has  any  faith  in  his  neighbor's 
word,  and  few  have  faith  in  their  own.  It 
would  seem  to  an  outsider  who  is  no  expert 
in  these  matters  a  hopeless  business  to  seek 
disarmament  before  certain  other  things 
come  about.  The  threefold  formula  that 
you  hear  is  "Disarmament,  Arbitration, 
Security."  After  a  state  of  war,  private 
or  public,  people  do  not  put  away  their 
weapons  till  they  see  some  prospect  of  se- 
curity without  them.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Disarmament  Conferences  in  the  absence  of 
some  kind  of  security  will  always  be  futile, 
because  they  are  in  essence  contrary  to 
human  nature. 

The  other  element — arbitration — seems 
to  be  by  far  the  best  solution.  We  have 
tried  to  settle  quarrels  by  war,  and  we  have 
never  settled  them  and  never  can.  War  is 
totally  irrelevant  to  justice.  Those  of  you 
who  went  down  town  last  week  and  saw 
"All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front"  must 
have  felt  how  absolutely  unconnected  was 
all  that  suffering  with  the  supposed  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  governments.  War 
will  never  have  anything  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  solution  of  such  difficulties  ex- 
cept the  mood  of  exhaustion  which  forces 
people  to  come  to  a  temporary  halt. 

War  is  not  fitted  for  settling  disputes. 
We  have  to  find  some  other  way.  We  must 
establish  a  procedure  which  will  have  some 


chance  of  giving  substantial  justice;  we 
must  practice  that  procedure  long  enough 
so  that  people  will  come  to  rely  on  the  jus- 
tice thus  established;  and  all  people  must  in 
good  faith  join  in  wishing  it  to  operate. 
Then,  after  a  long  time,  countries  will  begin 
to  put  away  their  weapons  because  they 
will  see  that  it  is  a  useless  expense  to  keep 
them  up.  Reduction  of  arms  may  be  a 
good  thing  in  itself,  if  only  as  a  wise  eco- 
nomic measure,  but  actual  disarmament 
will  only  come  about  when  people  are  satis- 
fied that  they  can  get  fair  play  through  the 
courts.  So  it  has  always  been  in  private 
warfare,  so  it  will  always  be  in  public 
warfare. 

We  must,  then,  establish  a  world  court 
that  all  people  will  trust  for  the  arbitration 
of  international  affairs.  Such  a  court  has 
been  established.  Such  a  court  we  have 
refused  to  enter.  Such  a  court  has  been 
remodeled  to  suit  our  wishes.  Such  a 
court  is  still  awaiting  ratification  by  this 
country.  Whoever  else  is  holding  up  the 
peace  of  the  world,  we  are! 

THE  winter  term  opened  with  a  full 
chapel  and  the  President  after 
commenting  resignedly  on  the  coughs 
that  seemed  to  proclaim  that  all  his 
good  advice  given  before  vacation  had 
been  unheeded  went  on  to  talk  in  his 
happiest  vein  about  the  new  rules 
drawn  up  by  the  students  for  the 
ubiquitous  bicycle.     He  drew  a  moral : 

Here,  obviously,  we  have  a  restriction  on 
the  personal  liberty  of  everyone  in  the  Col- 
lege. Here  is  a  concrete  example  of  what 
we  mean  when  we  talk  of  the  necessity  of 
limiting  personal  liberty  for  the  common 
good.  Observe  that  the  common  good  does 
not  mean  the  good  of  an  abstraction  or  even 
of  a  college,  but  the  good  of  everybody  in 
the  College,  of  you  and  of  me. 

MIDYEARS  walked  among  us. 
The  President  made  one  last 
plea  for  fresh  air,  clear  thinking,  and 
early  hours — "You  lose  ground  after 
eleven  o'clock,"  said  he.  He  read  the 
parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins, 
and  sent  the  students  out  from  chapel 
to  the  tune  of 

Courage  brother  do  not  stumble  though 

the  way  seem  dark  as  night. 
There's  a  star  to  guide  the  humble 

Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right. 
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A  Memorial  on  Jean  Clark  Cahoon 

(A  Faculty  Minute) 

On  November  19,  1930,  Jean  Clark  Ca- 
hoon, the  Registrar  of  this  College,  died 
suddenly  at  the  close  of  a  day  filled  with 
the  problems,  the  demands,  and  the  exacting 
details  which  had  characterized  every  day 
of  her  six  years'  tenure  of  office.  One  may 
assume  that  on  this  day,  as  usual,  no  detail 
was  so  slight  as  to  escape  her  attention  or  so 
magnified  as  to  hide  the  real  issue. 

With  the  first  shock  of  the  news  of  her 
death  came  realization  that  the  loss  was 
personal  to  every  member  of  the  Faculty, 
so  wide  were  the  contacts  which  her  office 
brought  to  her  and  so  even-handed  the 
justice  and  the  kindness  which  she  mani- 
fested in  those  contacts. 

Among  her  many  fine  qualities  there  are 
perhaps  two  which,  in  her  relation  to  Smith 
College,  stand  out  particularly — her  passion 
for  justice  and  her  zeal  for  perfection.  But 
behind  these  qualities,  so  universally  recog- 
nized, lay  another  which  was  the  real  motive 
power,  justifying  in  her  eyes  her  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  strength.  This 
quality  was  loyalty — a  loyalty  which  saw 
beyond  the  smooth  running  of  the  ma- 
chinery, amid  which  her  days  were  passed ; 
beyond  the  imperfections  of  the  actual  col- 
lege, the  real  college,  in  which  she  believed, 
and  for  which  she  was  willing  to  lay  down 
her  life. 

"She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet 
seats  of  the  just, 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a 

summer  sky; 
Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  not  to 
die." 
(Signed)     Mary  Merrow  Cook 

Julia  Harwood  Caverno 


"Oh,  Who  Will  Bring  the 
Freshmen  Up?" 

THE  administrative  officers  of 
Smith  College  have  decided  to 
take  up  that  challenge  which  succes- 
sive senior  classes  toss  into  the  air  at 
any  spring  night  step-sing  and  see 
what  they  can  do  towards  starting  the 
freshmen  on  their  way  with  a  clear 
consciousness  not  only  of  what  Smith 
College  is,  and  what  opportunities  it 
offers,  but  also  what  real  education  is 
and    what    its    pursuit    demands    of 


young  women  to  whom  the  privilege  of 
four  years'  training  has  been  granted. 
To  this  end  a  series  of  talks  has  been 
planned  which  every  freshmen  is  re- 
quired to  attend.  There  were  four  of 
these  meetings  in  the  first  semester, 
inaugurated  by  the  President,  and  a 
second  series  is  planned  for  the  second 
semester  in  which  Mr.  Neilson  will 
again  lead  off. 

We  understand  that  in  his  first 
talk  the  President  oriented  Nineteen 
Thirty-four  to  the  College.  He  told 
them  how  it  came  to  be,  reviewed 
something  of  its  history,  and,  beginning 
back  in  the  days  when  its  buildings 
consisted  only  of  College  Hall  and  the 
Dewey  House,  literally  created  the 
present-day  campus  for  them,  telling 
them  when  the  buildings  were  built  or 
acquired,  and  something  of  the  men 
and  women  for  whom  they  are  named. 

Dr.  Mabelle  Blake,  the  Personnel 
Director,  gave  the  second  and  third 
talks.  The  first  one  was  about  "How 
to  Study,"  and  in  it  she  tried  to 
analyze  the  whole  subject  in  such  a 
way  that  the  freshmen  would  realize 
at  the  very  beginning  of  their  college 
student  life  that  study  pursued  with 
intelligence  is  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  casual  sitting  down 
with  a  book  but  demands  a  real 
technique  which  if  mastered  would 
banish  overwork,  indifference,  and 
fear  and  substitute  purpose  and  keen 
enjoyment.  At  the  second  meeting, 
between  Christmas  vacation  and  mid- 
years, she  narrowed  her  subject  down 
to  a  phase  of  study  which  to  Nineteen 
Thirty-four  seemed  the  most  pressing 
need  in  the  world,  namely,  "How  to 
Prepare  for  an  Examination."  She 
explained  the  real  purpose  of  examina- 
tions, made  practical  suggestions  of 
initial  steps  to  take  in  preparing — 
always  stressing  daily  preparation  as 
the  best  foundation — introduced  them 
to  the  actual  physical  aspects  of 
writing  an  examination,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  tried  to  make  them 
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really  comprehend  that  when  the 
faculty  and  administration  urge  calm- 
ness of  mind  and  health  of  body 
as  the  most  important  attributes 
to  take  to  an  examination  they  are 
speaking  from  profound  experience 
and  real  scientific  certainty.  At  the 
conclusion  of  both  talks  Miss  Blake 
invited  questions. 

The  fourth  talk  was  given  by  Mr. 
George  Hyde,  the  College  Treasurer. 
When  we  older  people  on  the  campus 
heard  that  Mr.  Hyde  was  to  address 
the  freshmen  we  frankly  applauded 
for  we  knew,  as  Mr.  Hyde  knows,  that 
a  certain  college  president  was  right 
when  he  said,  "A  college  is  more  often 
judged  by  the  general  public  by  the 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  of  the 
undergraduate  body  than  by  anything 
else."  Presumably  Smith  students 
are  no  more  culpable  than  those  of 
other  colleges  but — to  quote  Mr. 
Hyde: 

Certain  it  is  that  Smith  College  is  often 
seriously  criticized  by  the  merchants  and 
people  of  the  town  because  of  the  failure  of 
students  to  pay  their  bills  promptly  and 
still  more  because  of  their  habit  of  drawing 
checks  without  funds  in  the  bank. 

Surely  there  is  reason  enough  for 
Mr.  Hyde  to  say: 

If  you  are  old  enough  to  come  to  college 
and  be  entrusted  with  a  bank  account,  you 
are  old  enough  to  follow  the  fundamental 
principles  and  keep  accurate  accounts. 

And  he  suggests  very  guardedly  and 
we  very  outspokenly  that  perhaps 
parents  or  financial  sponsors  are  not 
altogether  blameless  for  the  lack  of 
this  elementary  training. 

It  is  a  temptation  to  quote  verbatim 
the  very  clear  and  concise  explanation 
Mr.  Hyde  gave,  first,  of  why  the  Col- 
lege must  insist  that  students  pay 
their  college  bills  promptly — the  fact 
that  it  costs  over  $2,000,000  a  year  to 
run  Smith  College  and  that  three- 
fourths  of  this  sum  has  to  be  collected 
from  student  bills  would  seem  reason 
enough  entirely  aside  from  the  finan- 
cial obligations  of  the  students  them- 


selves. Second,  with  the  opening 
remark,  "Now  we  will  take  up  the 
matter  of  your  personal  checking  ac- 
counts," he  proceeded  to  explain  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  such 
accounts  are  based.  He  discussed 
just  what  it  means  to  draw  a  check,  to 
endorse  a  check,  to  balance  monthly 
accounts,  to  compare  one's  check  book 
with  one's  bank  statement,  to  over- 
draw accounts,  and  so  forth. 

The  other  day  [said  he]  one  bank  told  me 
that  50%  of  its  one  thousand  student  de- 
positors had  not  yet  called  for  their  Novem- 
ber statements,  and  the  other  day  a  junior 
told  me  that  during  the  first  month  or  two 
of  her  freshman  year  she  had  tried  to  keep 
her  check  book  in  order,  but  as  she  never 
agreed  with  the  bank  since  then  she  had 
never  troubled  to  make  out  any  stubs. 

He  traced  painstakingly  the  course 
by  which  so  many  bad  checks  come 
into  existence;  in  short,  he  gave  the 
freshmen  an  elementary  course  in 
banking  the  text  of  which  is  filed  in  the 
Alumnae  Office,  and  he  closed  with  the 
simple  statement: 

I  know  of  nothing  you  can  do  that  would 
so  increase  your  own  self-respect  and  the 
goodwill  of  the  town  towards  the  college  as 
prompt  payment  of  your  bills. 

The  William  Allan  Neilson 
Research  Laboratory 

Adapted  from  the  Weekly 

WORK  done  in  the  Research 
Laboratory  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  K.  Koffka  has  been  brought 
before  the  public  notice  recently  by 
the  publication  of  two  studies:  "Chil- 
dren's Explanation  of  Strange  Phe- 
nomena," by  Dr.  I.  Huang,  and  "On 
the  Influence  of  Transformation  and 
Contrast  on  Colour  and  Brightness 
Thresholds,"  by  Dr.  K.  Koffka  and 
Dr.  Alexander  Mintz.  Both  are  re- 
printed from  the  Psychologische  Fors- 
chung,  Vol.  XIV,  and  are  the  third  and 
fourth  of  a  series  of  reprints. 

The  Research  staff  announces  the 
publication  in  the  near  future  of  a 
bulletin    to    be    called   Smith   College 
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Studies  in  Psychology — From  the  Wil- 
liam Allan  Xeilson  Research  Labora- 
tory. The  initial  number  will  include 
dissertations  such  as  those  of  Dr.  Hu- 
ang and  Dr.  Koffka  and  Dr.  Mintz, 
two  of  which  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  Forschung  as  the  results 
of  studies  at  Smith  College. 

Additions  to  the  staff  this  year  in- 
clude Dr.  Tamare  Dembo,  Research 
Ass ociate,  Ph.D.  L'niversity  of  Berlin; 
Dr.  Eugenia  Hanfmann,  Ph.D.  L'ni- 
versity  of  Jena;  Dr.  Fritz  K.  E.  Hei- 
der,  Ph.D.  University  of  Gratz;  and 
Miss  Elsie  Timbey,  I'niversity  Col- 
lege, London.  Dr.  Hanfmann's  spe- 
cial field  is  child  psychology  on  which 
she  has  written  a  number  of  papers; 
Dr.  Heider  has  worked  both  in  the 
laboratories  at  Berlin  and  at  Hamburg 
with  Professor  William  Stern. 


The  Bulletin  Board 


WE  ARE  departing  from  our  usual 
custom  of  meticulously  listing 
every  concert,  and  every  lecture,  and 
every  team,  and  every  activity  of 
faculty  members  when  they  go  out 
into  the  wide,  wide  world  to  make  a 
speech  or  attend  a  meeting,  and  are 
allowing  ourselves  to  skip  lightly  from 
Bulletin  to  Bulletin  recording  only 
those  events  which  seem  to  be  out- 
standing. Perhaps  we  have  missed 
the  very  cream — no  one  on  earth  can 
say,  for  no  one  on  earth  has  eyes 
enough,  or  ears  enough,  or  time  enough 
to  hear  and  see  everything ;  and  if  some- 
thing has  escaped  our  notice  which  was 
worthy  of  our  largest  headlines,  well — 
tell  us  about  it  and  we  will  go  back 
to  the  old  way. 

As  to  Lectures 

THERE  have,  we  are  sure,  been 
lectures  on  nearly  every  phase  of 
human  knowledge  or  conjecture;  for 


instance:  Elihu  Grant  of  Haverford 
talked  about  the  "Haverford  Excava- 
tions at  Beth  Shemesh,"  and  we  were 
especially  interested  because  of  Pro- 
fessor Wood's  work  there;  and  Dr. 
Leigh  Henry,  an  English  composer, 
told  us  about  "Celtic  Influences  in  the 
Music  of  Europe."  There  have  been 
three  lectures  by  distinguished  French- 
men: 

Pierre  de  Lanux,  director  of  the  Paris  In- 
formation Office  of  the  League  of  Xations, 
"Our  International  Ethics";  Paul  Hazard, 
D.  es  L.,  of  the  College  de  France,  "Victor 
Hugo  en  exil";  M.  Levy-Bruhl,  of  the 
Institut  de  France,  "The  Development  of 
Socio  logy  in  France." 

Outstanding  lectures  in  science  were 
those  by  Edwin  Frost,  director  of  the 
Yerkes  Observatory,  "Your  L'ni- 
verse";  and  Harry  Xicholls  Holmes, 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Oberlin, 
"Adsorption"  (illus.).  Other  fascinat- 
ing illustrated  lectures  were  those  by 
Arthur  M.  Hind,  print  and  drawing 
expert  of  the  British  Museum,  on 
"Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  in  their 
Relations  with  Italy";  and  Adriaan 
Jacob  Barnouw,  Queen  Wilhelmina 
Professor  of  the  history,  language,  and 
literature  of  the  Netherlands  at  Co- 
lumbia on  "Javanese  and  Malayan 
Marionettes  and  Masked  Dancers." 

George  La  Piana,  Professor  of 
Church  History  at  Harvard,  talked  on 
"Augustine  of  Hippo,"  and  Sefiorita 
Gabriela  Mistral,  visiting  professor  at 
Barnard,  spoke  in  Spanish  on  "Ruben 
Dario."  Allen  Raymond,  staff  writer 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  "  remi- 
nisced" to  a  tremendously  thrilled 
Press  Board  audience,  and  Mme. 
Martha  Dickinson  Bianchi  asked  that 
Smith  students  be  specially  invited  to 
her  Bookshop  lecture  because  she  was 
so  delighted  with  their  appreciation  of 
Emily  Dickinson. 

Why  Club  has  had  two  speakers  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  first 
speaker,  Norman  Thomas,  talked 
to  a  capacity  audience  of  town  and 
gown    on    "Wanted — a    Xew    Social 
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Philosophy";  the  second,  A.  J.  Muste, 
chairman  of  the  Faculty  at  Brookwood 
Labor  College,  spoke  on  "The  Pro- 
gram of  Progressive  Laborites."  And, 
speaking  of  Why  Club,  posters  illus- 
trating the  Russian  5-Year- Plan, 
shown  formally  for  the  first  time  in 
America,  were  loaned  to  the  club  by 
The  American  Russian  Institute. 

The  fairy  books  say,  "The  last  is 
the  best  of  all  the  game,"  and  certainly 
the  talk  that  George  W.  Russell  (AE) 
gave  just  before  midyears  on  "Some 
Personalities  of  the  Irish  Literary 
Movement,"  was  altogether  enchant- 
ing. 

The  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  series  of  talks  on 
"Modern  Trends  in  the  World  of 
Religion"  has  been  stimulating  and 
thought  provoking.  Discussion  fol- 
lowed all  of  them.  The  second,  third, 
and  fourth  talks  were  given  by: 

Adelaide  Case,  of  Teachers  College,  on 
"Ritualism  and  Modern  Life";  James 
Myers,  of  the  Commission  on  the  Church 
and  Social  Service  under  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  on  "Religion  Expressed  in 
Terms  of  Social  Action";  Filmer  S.  C. 
Northrop,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Yale, 
"Religion  in  the  Light  of  Contemporary 
Thought." 

The  Religious  Forum  (the  modern 
interpretation  of  "Week  of  Prayer") 
will  be  held  the  week  of  Feb.  8,  and 
will  be  led  by  Dr.  Charles  Gilkey. 

The  Vocational  Opportunity  Class 
speakers  have  been  as  scheduled  in 
the  November  Quarterly  and  have 
been  for  the  most  part  enthusiastically 
attended.  The  schedule  of  subjects 
for  the  winter  term  is: 

Social  Work — Porter  Lee,  Director  N.  Y. 
School  of  Social  Work 

Department  Store  Work — Wilma  Shan- 
non '25,  R.  H.  Macy  and  Co.,  Department 
of  Training 

Banking  and  Finance — Mina  Bruere, 
Assistant  Secretary  Central  Hanover  Bank 
and  ex-President  of  Association  of  Bank 
Women 

The  Bookshop — Bertha  Mahony,  the 
Bookshop  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Advertising  and  Publicity — Martha 
Coman,  Publicity  Director,  Smith  College 


Vespers 

THE  Vesper  services  of  the  late  fall 
and  early  winter  have  been  of 
various  types.  Reverend  Albert  P. 
Fitch  of  New  York  gave  the  Armistice 
Day  vesper  address;  there  was  a 
service  of  reading  and  song  on  Thanks- 
giving Day;  Reverend  Frank  S.  B. 
Gavin  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  led  a  service  in  December; 
Christmas  vespers  was  a  very  beautiful 
musical  service  in  which  all  the  class 
choirs  and  the  former  Smith  College 
String  Quartet  participated;  and  on 
the  Sunday  before  midyears  the 
service  was  again  musical  with  Mr. 
Bixler  presiding.  There  was  at  Christ- 
mas time  also  a  service  on  Monday 
evening  in  the  Students'  Building 
sponsored  by  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  in  which 
expressions  of  Christmas  in  other  lands 
were  presented  by  tableaux  and  carols. 

Music 

THE  three  concerts  of  the  Concert 
Course  already  given,  Iturbi,  the 
Detroit  Symphony,  and  Heifetz,  have 
been  keenly  enjoyed  with  the  2200 
seats  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall  filled. 
There  have  been  besides  two  student 
recitals  of  particular  beauty;  a  de- 
lightful recital  by  Helen  Hulbert 
Blague,  the  new  teacher  of  voice  in 
the  music  department;  a  concert  by 
the  Kedroff  Quartet  which,  as  every- 
one who  has  heard  it  knows,  was 
a  rare  treat;  the  Glee  Club  heralded 
the  coming  of  Christmas  with  a  pro- 
gram in  Sage  Hall  of  old  carols, 
wassail  songs,  and  Christmas  hymns; 
and,  finally,  on  the  eve  of  midyears 
Leon  Theremin  gave  a  concert  and 
demonstration  which  left  the  most 
erudite  professor  feeling  almost  as 
helpless  with  amazement  as  the  most 
simple  freshman. 

Other  News 

OUTSTANDING     among     other 
events  have  been  the  readings  in 
the  Browsing  Room  on  two  Sunday 
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afternoons.  President  Neilson  was  the 
reader  the  Sunday  before  Thanks- 
giving; on  the  Sunday  before  vacation, 
Miss  Hanscom  read  Dickens's  "  Christ- 
mas Carol"  to  a  most  appreciative 
group. 

The  Tony  Sarg  Marionettes  came 
to  Students'  Building  with  "Rip  Van 
Winkle"  and  "Alice  in  Wonderland"; 
and  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  in  Scenes 
from  Shakespeare;  and  the  fall  exhibi- 
tion of  chrysanthemums  in  the  Ly- 
man Plant  House  was  as  gorgeous  as 
ever. 

The  motion  pictures  given  in  John 
M.  Greene  are  noted  on  page  187. 

Comstock  and  Wilder  houses  made 
their  bows  to  the  rest  of  the  College  in 
a  joint  reception  wherein  flowers  and 
white  gloves  and  hospitality  abounded. 

Washington's  Birthday. — S.  K. 
Ratcliffe,  "one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  English  journalists,"  is  to 
speak  at  the  morning  exercises. 

The  Library. — Ninety-six  volumes 
of  the  Documents  Inedits,  a  collec- 
tion of  French  historical  documents 
published  by  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  have  been  acquired. 
These  books  comprise  half  of  the  set 
originally  belonging  to  Lord  Acton,  the 
English  historian,  and  add  materially 
to  the  group  of  original  sources  on 
medieval  history. 

Other  additions  include:  a  two- 
volume  edition  of  Spenser's  "Faerie 
Queene"  published  by  J.  R.  Tonson, 
Strand,  London  1758;  an  edition  of 
Virgil  published  in  1502,  by  J.  Gruni- 
ger;  a  large  set  of  books  called  "The 
Library,"  a  Review  of  Bibliography 
and  Library  Lore  edited  by  Macalister 
and  published  by  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Trubner  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 

A  bookplate,  designed  by  Professor 

Oliver  W.  Larkin  of  the  department 

of  art,  will  be  placed  in  the  books 

related  to  18th-century  literature  re- 

;    cently  given  to  the  library  by  Mrs. 

'    Herbert  Vaughan  Abbott.  ' 

The  Smith  College  Museum  of 


Art. — The  Smith  College  Goya.  See 
page  183. 

A  number  of  modern  Japanese 
prints  were  on  exhibition  in  the  print 
room  in  November. 

An  educational  exhibit  of  the  chief 
types  of  engraving — wood  block,  etch- 
ing, copperplate,  and  so  forth — was 
held  also  in  November.  Specimens  of 
blocks,  plates,  and  tools  were  shown, 
and  original  examples  by  Durer, 
Beham,  Aldegraver,  Timothy  Cole, 
and  Japanese  masters  of  wood  block 
printing. 

A  collection  of  paintings  belonging 
to  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  School  was 
exhibited  during  January. 


DURING  the  past  two  months 
President  Neilson  has  repre- 
sented the  College  in  many  places. 
He  has  spoken  to  the  Smith  clubs  of 
Springfield,  Baltimore,  and  Philadel- 
phia— the  last  two  in  January  as  he 
was  returning  from  Winthrop  College 
in  South  Carolina  where  he  gave  the 
Founder's  Day  Address.  On  this 
trip  also  he  visited  Duke  University  in 
North  Carolina.  In  November  he 
spoke  at  the  Seven-College  dinner  in 
Boston  and  the  next  day  presided  at 
an  open  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Problems  of  the  United 
States,  in  Boston.  Also  in  November 
he  spoke  at  the  conference  on  adult 
education  in  New  York;  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation;  spoke  to  the 
Bronxville  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion on  "What  to  expect  of  a  college 
education  at  the  present  time,"  spoke 
at  the  Bronxville  public  school  and 
to  the  students  of  Sarah  Lawrence 
College.  He  also  has  addressed  the 
N.  E.  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English  at  Springfield  and  spoken  at  a 
meeting  at  Trinity  Church ,  Boston ,  on 
behalf  of  Hampton  Institute. 
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Dean  Nicolson  spoke  in  the  series  of 
Seven-College  broadcasts  over  NBC 
in  November.  In  December  she  spoke 
on  "Fellowships"  to  the  Boston 
Branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.;  attended 
the  conference  of  "comprehensive" 
examinations  in  English,  held  at 
Wellesley;  spoke  on  "Special  Honors 
work  in  English  "  to  the  N.  E.  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  English;  and  was 
chairman  of  the  17th-century  section 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
meeting  in  Washington.  She  ad- 
dressed the  Washington  Smith  Club 
at  this  time  also. 

Mrs.  Scales,  the  Warden,  spoke  to 
the  Boston  Smith  Club  and  was  the 
invited  speaker  from  Smith  at  a  dinner 
of  Five  Colleges  in  Springfield. 

Publications  of  the  Faculty  are 
on  page  188.     See  also  page  167. 

Advances  towards  railway  fare  to 
attend  meetings  of  learned  societies 
have  been  made  to  40  members  of  the 
Faculty.  This  comprehensive  state- 
ment explains  why  we  cannot  make  a 
complete  list  of  their  names.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  13  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
in  Washington  in  December,  and  two 
the  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Branch  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  at  Westfield.  Professor 
Wakeman  (Education)  attended  the 
White  House  conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection. 

English. — Professor  Mary  Chase 
has  addressed  the  Univ.  of  Maine  and 
the  Teachers'  Club  at  Bangor. 

Professor  Grace  Conkling  spoke  on 
"Imagination  and  Children's  Read- 
ing," to  the  Women's  Club  of  Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Professor  Esther  Dunn  talked  on 
"Coffee  Houses  of  the  18th  Century" 
to  the  Rhode  Island  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames. 

Italian. — Miss  Detti  spoke  on 
"Gentile's  Scholastic  Reform  and 
Present  Conditions  of  Education  in 
Italy,"    at   a   recent   meeting  of   the 


Connecticut  Branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 

Music— Mr.  Ross  Finney  lectured 
on  "Modern  French  Music"  in  Am- 
herst and  Miss  Bisbing  sang  illustra- 
tions. 

Personnel.— Mrs.  Ruth  Crawford 
attended  the  Ninth  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  Personnel  Research  Feder- 
ation in  New  York. 

Psychology.— Professor  Taylor  has 
spoken  twice  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Division  of  University  Exten- 
sion, at  Holyoke  and  at  Ware,  on 
"Mental  Hygiene  of  Later  Life." 

Religion. — Professor  Bixler  spoke 
at  Mount  Holyoke  on  Armistice  Day 
on  "New  Ideas  for  Old." 

See  page  172  for  an  item  about  Miss 
Richards. 


Undergraduate  News 


Outstanding  Calendar  Events. — 

Pay  Day 

Trials  for  Freshman  Song  Leader 

Fall  Field  Day 

Christmas  Sale 

II  Tricolore  presented  "La  Giara"  by 

Luigi  Pirandello 
Debate   with    the   Scottish    Universities 

Debating  Team 
Browsing  Room  Readings 
Christmas    carols    sung    by    the    Smith 

College  Glee  Club 
Dramatics   Association    presentation   of 

"Mary  Rose" 
Christmas  legends  in  tableaux  and  carols 
Sophomore  Carnival 
Debate  with  Springfield  College 
Recital  by   the   Dance  Group,   for   the 

benefit  of  the  Northampton  Milk  Fund 
Midyear  examinations  begin 

The  less  said  the  better  about  Pay 
Day,  that  Smith  adaptation  of  the 
Chinese  New  Year  in  which  everybody 
who  is  temporarily  solvent  pays  all  her 
student  debts. 

Dramatics. — "Mary  Rose,"  under 
the  direction  and  coaching  of  Sylvia 
D'lugasch  and  with  Edith  Cramer  '32 
in  the  title  r61e,  was  excellent — the 
most  successful  D.  A.  production  for 
several  years,  some  say.     The  Dance 
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Group  recital  was  lovely  and  netted 
some  $157  for  the  Milk  Fund.  Senior 
Dramatics  has  not  been  chosen  as 
yet. 

Debating. — The  Scottish  Team 
split  debate  with  the  President  presid- 
ing we  hear  abounded  in  wit  and  wis- 
dom; Smith  won  the  debate  with 
Springfield  College,  and  lost  one  to 
Amherst  in  Amherst  on — Resolved 
that  compulsory  federal  insurance 
should  be  adopted  immediately.  We 
applaud  the  ambitions  of  the  Union 
but  gasp  over  the  second  semester 
program  which  lists  bouts  with  Yale, 
Williams,  Bates,  Brown,  Columbia, 
and  possibly  Connecticut  College  for 
Women. 

Athletics. — The  most  outstanding 
single  event  is  that  Katherine  Wiener 
'33  is  the  only  college  girl  to  make  the 
All-American  Hockey  Team,  position 
center  forward.  She  played  on  the 
All-Boston  Hockey  Team  in  the 
Intercity  Tour- 
namen  t  at 
Philadelphia. 
Marion  Mc- 
Innes  '31  and 
Eleanor  Eaton 
'32  made  the 
All-Boston  Re- 
serve. 

We  quote 
from  the  Weekly 
sports  column: 

Katherine 
Wiener  played 
brilliantly  throughout  the  recent  Intercity 
tournament  held  at  Philadelphia  in  No- 
vember, to  which  150  players  came. 

Smith  was  well  represented  at  the  Inter- 
city tournament.  Marion  Mclnnes  '31 
played  on  the  All-Boston  Reserve;  Agnes 
Rogers  '29  came  on  with  the  Mid- West 
team;  Fanny  Curtis  '30  played  on  the  All- 
Boston;  Janet  Kendig  (here  at  Smith 
during  the  year  1928-29)  played  on  the 
All-Philadelphia; and  Margaret  Barclay  '30, 
Emeline  Shaffer  '30  and  Dorothy  Andrus 
ex-'31  played  on  Fairchester  team.  More- 
over, Janet  Kendig  made  the  All-American 
and  Dorothy  Andrus  the  All-American 
Reserve. 


Katherine  Wiener 


A.  A.  announces  with  satisfaction 
that  the  Intercity  Hockey  matches 
for  the  northeast  district  of  the 
U.  S.  F.  H.  will  be  held  at  Smith  next 
fall. 

The  seniors  won  162  points  out  of  a 
possible  200  in  the  Fall  Crew  Competi- 
tion. The  Weekly  says  of  the  com- 
petition : 

It  was  a  great  success.  The  red  and  yel- 
low suits  added  a  touch  of  fall  coloring  and 
two  new  shells  aroused  proud  comment. 

On  Fall  Field  Day  the  sophomores 
won  the  Soccer  Cup  in  a  1-0  game 
with  '31,  but  their  hockey  game  with 
'34  was  a  tie  and  the  hockey  cup  did 
not  come  to  them  until  after  two  or 
three  more  games.  A  feature  of  the 
day  was  the  doughnuts  and  coffee 
served  in  the  gym,  at  which  time  the 
All-Smith  Hockey  and  Soccer  teams 
were  announced  and  Smith  Blazers 
were  awarded  to  four  seniors  who  have 
made  three  major  teams:  Esther 
Brewer,  Carol  Smith,  Charlotte  Wood- 
ruff, and  Marion  Mclnnes.  The 
teams  are : 

All-Smith  Hockey:  '31,  Marion  Mclnnes, 
Marie  Fensterer,  Katharine  Irwin;  '32, 
Dorothy  Shore,  Lydia  Chittenden,  Virginia 
Rugh,  Eleanor  Eaton,  Harriette  Barnard; 
'33,  Katherine  Wiener,  Ruth  Wood,  Carol 
W'are.  All-Smith  Soccer:  '31,  Margaret 
Adams,  Jane  Ford,  Esther  Brewer,  Char- 
lotte Woodruff,  Doris  Creighton,  Carol 
Smith;  '32,  Edith  Cramer,  Isabelle  Parker; 
'33,  Barbara  Howard,*  Jean  Armstrong,* 
Frances  Cobb.* 

Two  Intercollegiate  Archery  meets 
have  been  held,  both  of  which  were 
won  by  Smith.  The  colleges  were 
Temple  Univ.  and  Connecticut  College 
for  Women. 

At  the  foxless  Fox  Hunt  held  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  Shirley  Sackett 
'34  carried  off  the  honors. 

With  the  opening  of  the  winter 
term  the  tournament  season  is  on: 
squash,  bowling,  and  ice  hockey  are 
already  under  way,  and  after  midyears 
basket  ball  and  swimming  again  come 

*  Daughters  of:  Edith  Bond  '04,  Jean  Cochrane  '03, 
Mildred  Ford  '01. 
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into  their  own.  There  is  to  be  a 
swimming  demonstration  and  an  alum- 
nae-student basket  ball  game  the 
night  before  Rally  Day.  . 

Elections. — College  Song  Leader, 
Helen  Connolly  '31*;  Pres.  House  of 
Representatives,  Frances  Rich  '31. 

Class  elections: 

1931,  historian,  Marion  Rice*;  editor  of 
Year  Book,  Helen  Kirkpatrick;  1932, 
chairman  of  Junior  Prom,  Carolyn  Sher- 
wood; historian,  Ingeborg  Lincoln;  song 
leader,  Ellen  Hess;  1933,  song  leader,  Mary 
Dorion;  historian,  Mary  Brown;  1934, 
president,  Eleanor  Harden,*  song  leader, 
Gertrude  Tukey. 


Elinor  Fosdick  '33* 
Chairman  of  Carnival 


Eleanor  Hayden  '34  = 
Freshman  President 


Student  Government.  —  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  recently 
made  regulations  governing  use  of  the 
more  than  300  bicycles  on  campus. 
Bicyclists  must  keep  to  the  right  hand 
side,  in  single  file  and  at  good  speed. 
Before  chapel,  bicycles  are  to  be  parked 
in  racks  by  Hatfield  House  rather 
than  on  the  grass  in  front  of  John 
M.  Greene  Hall.  Pedestrians  in  their 
turn  must  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
bicycles  by  walking  in  the  center  of 
the  roads  on  campus.  These  rules  are 
tentative,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  will  happen  when  the  bewildered 
pedestrian,  walking  in  the  center  of 
the  road  to  avoid  two  processions  of 
bicycles,  meets  an  automobile. 

Other  News. — The  bi-weekly 
classes  in  which  students  are  training 
for  the  New  York  Times  Current 
Events  Contest  are  well  attended. 

•Daughters  of  Nellie  Cuseck  '04,  Amy  Jones  '01, 
Elizabeth  Strong  '03.  Florence  Whitney  '00. 


Martha  Blake  '31  has  won  the  com- 
petition that  entitles  her  to  play  the 
Schumann  Concerto  in  the  Com- 
mencement concert. 

The  College  Art  Association  in  New 
York  accepted  two  entries  by  Smith 
students  for  its  first  exhibition  of 
students'  work:  a  drawing  in  black  and 
white  called  "Bill's  Lunchroom,"  by 
Sylvia  Shapiro  '31,  and  an  oil  portrait 
of  a  girl  studying  for  midyear  exami- 
nations, painted  by  Nancy  Parker  '30 
when  she  was  in  college. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  clubs  are  form- 
ing a  tentative  union  to  celebrate  the 
Virgilian  year,  devoting  their  monthly 
meetings  to  a  comparison  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  last  six  books  of  Virgil's 
Aeneid.  They  elected  their  first  joint 
president,  Katharine  Sears  '31,  and 
secretary,  May  Kenig  '32. 

Erratum 

THE  Quarterly  apologizes  for 
one  omission  and  one  error  in  the 
Granddaughters'  List  published  in 
November.  The  name  of  Helen  Z. 
Hunt  '31,  daughter  of  Anna  (Day) 
Hunt  '96,  was  omitted;  and  Georgia 
Northrop  '34  was  listed  as  "adopted" 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  is  the 
daughter  of  Susan  (Coolidge)  Sanford 
'06.  We  hope  that  the  list  is  now  all 
that  it  should  be. — Editor's  Note. 

Juniors  in  Spain 

WE  ARE  delighted  to  report  that 
the  political  unrest  in  Spain  has 
not  affected  the  Juniors.  Miss  Fos- 
ter has  so  cabled,  and  individual  let- 
ters say  the  same.  Our  girls  are  living 
in  the  dormitories  of  the  Residencia — 
there  are  eight  such  buildings — and 
are  going  to  classes,  concerts,  and 
plays  undisturbed.  There  are  no 
examinations  in  the  University  of 
Madrid  until  June.  The  Christmas 
holidays  were  spent  in  travel  in  south- 
ern Spain  and  in  Italy  by  all  of 
the  group  but  two  who  remained  in 
Madrid. 


Spcnce 


The  Goya  Portrait 


THE  Smith  College  Museum  of 
Art  has  recently  purchased  a  self- 
portrait  by  Francisco  Goya.  The 
purchase,  besides  bringing  to  the  Col- 
lege a  painting  of  the  highest  rank  in 
spiritual  depth  and  technical  execu- 
tion, carries  out  the  Museum  policy  of 
acquiring  original  pictures  by  the 
masters  whose  work  foreshadowed  the 
modern  movement  in  painting. 

The  portrait  shows  only  the  head 
and  shoulders,  and  the  figure  is 
slightly  leaning  back,  for  Goya,  his 
easel  at  his  left,  was  painting  his  re- 
flection as  he  saw  it  in  a  mirror.  No 
photograph  in  black  and  white  can  do 
more  than  hint  at  the  beauty  and 
vigor  of  this  portrait;  much  of  its 
power  lies  in  the  boldness  of  the  brush 
strokes  and  the  rich  depth  of  color. 
Goya  is  shown  wearing  a  deep  wine- 


red  dressing  gown,  possibly  his  favor- 
ite working  dress  in  the  uncomfortably 
cold  winters  of  Spain.  His  hair  is 
curly  and  black,  only  slightly  touched 
with  gray,  and  his  cheeks  are  ruddy. 

Professor  Churchill,  Director  of  the 
Museum,  believes  that  the  picture 
dates  from  about  1808  to  1810,  partly 
because  the  tragic  expression  prob- 
ably reflects  the  dreadful  experiences 
of  the  invasions  (1808),  but  mainly 
because  of  evidences  in  the  style. 
The  artist  had  arrived  at  the  full  sim- 
plicity and  sobriety  of  his  later  period, 
and  his  execution  had  attained  the 
maximum  of  freedom  and  vitality. 

The  Smith  College  Goya  is  one  of 
three  self-portraits  by  the  Spanish 
master.  The  other  two  hang  in  the 
Prado  and  the  Academy  of  San  Fer- 
nando, both  of  which  are  in  Madrid. 


The  Note  Room 


Written  by  Elizabeth  Perkins  '31     Drawings  by  M.  E.  Jonas  '31 


THE  Smith  alumnae  movie  public 
is  hereby  given  notice  that  views 
of  Smith  College  ought  ere  long  to  be 
found  at  almost  any  neighborhood 
cinema.  For  no  less  an  authority 
than  Pathe  News  lately  deemed  cer- 
tain   superficial    aspects    of    our    life 


worthy  of  being  handed  down  to 
posterity  and,  having  freely  advertised 
its  intentions,  caused  record  chapel 
attendance  for  the  Post-Christmas 
Pre- Midyears  period,  and  an  amazing 
expenditure  of  skill  and  energy  in  the 
propelling  of  bicycles  over  ice.  (In- 
deed bicycle  technique  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  subject  for  a  major!) 

Unfortunately,  the  most  typical 
and  instructive  aspect  of  this  event 
was  one  not  capable  of  being  recorded 
— unless  the  muttered  imprecations  of 
the  camera-man  poised  on  top  of  his 
van  somehow  got  into  the  sound  se- 


quence. Our  most  conspicuous  tend- 
ency was  not  to  join  in  acting  the 
part  of  the  college  girl  but  to  form  a 
hedge  about  the  operator  and  stare. 
Highly  irritating  as  this  must  have 
been  to  a  sensitive  artist  with  a  pur- 
pose, it  is  only  what  any  diligent  ob- 
server of  Trends  might  have  expected ; 
certainly  the  one  word  that  can  at- 
tempt adequate  summary  of  our  ac- 
tivities since  Thanksgiving  is:  Ob- 
serving. 

Happily  the  stimuli  presented  to  our 
eyes  and  ears  (and,  we  sometimes  dare 
hope,  our  minds)  were  of  a  superior 
nature.  In  the  first  place,  the  season 
was  opened  propitiously  by  a  debate 
with  the  Scottish  Universities  team — 
an  event  serving  to  emphasize  that 
spirit  of  internationalism  and  of  devo- 
tion to  Scottish  traits  so  characteristic 
of  us!  The  cause  of  the  said  devotion 
lent  his  August  Presence  as  presiding 
officer;  the  debate  was  of  that  excel- 
lent variety  known  as  split  (by  which 
is  meant  not  that  both  arguments 
were  so  insurmountable  that  a  deci- 
sion between  them  was  impossible,  but 
that  each  side  comprised  one  Scot  and 
one  Smithite);  and  all  in  all  the 
addresses  and  the  accompanying  ex- 
change of  compliments  made  us  feel 
not  only  intelligent  but  also  charming 
— altogether  a  most  enjoyable  state  of 
mind.  And  when,  in  the  following 
week,  D.  A.  presented  "Mary  Rose," 
our  collective  self-esteem  was  reen- 
forced.     In    addition     to    the    ever- 
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pleasing  presence  in  the  cast  of  three 
young  male  members  of  the  Faculty, 
the  play  boasted  unusually  fine  stu- 
dent acting,  and  the  first  example  of 
really  mature  and  sustained  directing 
that  has  greeted  us  for  years  past ;  and 
the  class  of  1931  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  at  least  one  time-hon- 
ored institution  continues  to  flourish 
under  its  regime! 

About  Thanksgiving  time  there  was 
one  of  those  occasions  on  which  one 
realizes  the  full  joy  of  Being  an  Audi- 
ence— namely,  a  reading  in  the  Brows- 
ing Room  by  President  Neilson,  dur- 
ing which  the  term  Browsing  Room 
was  temporarily  expanded  to  include 
vestibule,  hall,  and  periodical  room! 

The  imminence  of  Christmas 
brought  yet  more  favorable  opportuni- 
ties for  the  Masses  to  be  entertained 
by  the  talented  few.  Glee  Club, 
looking  very  young  and  serious  in 
choir  robes,  gave  a  concert  of  carols. 
There  was  a  great  festival  of  carol 
singing  around  a  Christmas  tree  in 
front  of  Wallace,  and  in  the  Quad- 
rangle; the  latter  notable  for  an  im- 
pressive electrically  illuminated  baton 
which  gestured  in  the  middle  of  the 
square,  while  each  house  sang  blithely 
along  at  its  own  tempo.  There  was 
gay  caroling  to  the  President,  the 
Dean,  and  class  deans  by  the  college 
en  masse;  there  was  a  Christmas 
vespers  even  more  lovely  than  usual 
and  notable  in  its  turn  for  the  presence 
of  what  we  still  insist  on  calling  the 
Smith  College  String  Quartet,  al- 
though the  young  ladies  have  become 
independent  and  make  themselves 
known  as  the  Partita  String  Quartet. 
And,  finally,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
is  now,  and  ever  more  shall  be  there 
was  Mr.  Moog  playing  "The  March 
of  the  Magi"  at  last  chapel. 

As  we  sought  to  free  our  fingers  of 
the  inky  traces  of  those  writtens 
which — even  this  light-hearted  chroni- 
cle must  confess — also  heralded  the 
approach  of  Christmas,  and  thought 


over  our  doings  for  the  first  term,  we 
were  perhaps  a  little  ashamed  of  the 
passive  nature  of  our  occupations. 
Certainly,  when  we  assembled  again 
after  the  holidays  we  were  a  less  supine 
audience.  We  fairly 
bounded  from  our  chapel 
seats  with  enthusiastic 
coughings,  and  any  enter- 
prising artist  seeking  a 
successor  to  the  present 
"Bunte"  advertisement 
might  have  found  in  us  a 
superfluity  of  inspiration. 
Sneezing  has  continued  to  be 
one  of  our  major  activities  up  to  the 
present  moment;  as  one  rejected 
maiden  sadly  remarked,  "You  have  to 
be  really  Interesting  to  make  the  In- 
firmary these  days."  But  our  New 
Year's  Resolutions,  considerably  aided 
by  our  discovery  of  the  charm  and 
economy  of  that  great  modern  inven- 
tion, the  ski-pant,  urged  those  of  us 
who  were  still  at  large  into  further 
exertions.  We  walked  to  the  Fruit 
Farm  to  absorb  incredible  quantities 
of  those  foodstuffs  which  are  found 
only  at  the  Fruit  Farm.  Paradise 
Pond  and  the  usual  number  of  hardy 
novice  skaters  suffered  their  customary 
reciprocal  whacking.  We  all  went  on 
sleigh  rides  in  groups  of  twenty  or 
thirty — departing  very  cosy  with  fur 
robes  and  returning  very  cold  indeed 
(although  none  would  consider  admit- 
ting as  much),  and  excruciatingly 
sentimental  (as  anyone  sensitive  to 
the  moods  of  song  could  tell  at  a  long, 
long  distance).  And  if — as  Hygiene 
1 1  asserts — shivering  is  in  itself  a  form 
of  exercise,  climatic  conditions  made 
possible  a  good  deal  of  sport. 

Of  course  there  were  still  things  to 
observe.  We  observed  Heifetz,  and 
the  Dance  Group,  and  the  Class  of 
1933.  The  famous  New  England 
climate,  evidently  touched  by  certain 
strictures  upon  it  uttered  from  the 
lectern  of  John  M.  Greene,  justified 
our  optimism  and  permitted  a  Sopho- 
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more  Carnival  on  the  first  day  sched- 
uled! The  scene  was  laid  at  the 
newly  discovered  West  Pole;  and  we 
were  edified  by  danc- 
i  ng,  exhibition 
skating,  a  charming 
polar  bear,  and  a  select 
group  of  those  pen- 
guins which  will 
always  represent  to  us 
the  quintessence  of 
polar  exploration. 
And  the  soup  was  hot. 
It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that,  what  with  talks  on 
Tendencies  in  Modern  Education,  and 
talks  on  Vocational  Futures,  and  the 
imminence  of  Midyears,  we  also  began 
to  show  an  inclination  toward  flights 
from  reality.  The  shoppes  suddenly 
bloomed  incongruously  with  clothes 
for  southern  wear;  an  even  greater 
amount  of  Summer  Abroad  propa- 
ganda than  usual  appeared  in  our  mail- 
boxes; and  no  surprise  or  displeasure 
was  shown  when  one  weary  maiden 
gazed  about  her  and  exclaimed,  "If  a 
ditch-digger  asked  me  to  marry  him, 
I'd  do  it!"  But  before  these  unfor- 
tunate tendencies  had  time  to  develop 
to  any  extent,  Midyears  was  providen- 
tially upon  us. 

Now,  if  ever,  should  be  a  fruitful 


and  instructive  time  for  observing. 
Unfortunately,  we  are  all  too  busy  be- 
ing interesting  subjects  for  observa- 
tion: at  one  moment 
"saving  our  minds" 
— skating,  sleeping, 
going  to  organ  con- 
certs, absorbing  soup 
and  tea;  and  at  the 
next  printing  elabo- 
rate signs  to  indicate 
that  we  are  at  our 
books,  and  declaring, 
with  a  very  minor 
poet  of  the  early  19th  century: 

Still  I  toil. 
How  long  and  steep  and  cheerless  the  ascent! 
It  needs  the  evidence  of  close  deduction 
To  know  that  I  shall  ever  reach  the  height! 

But  know,  that  all  this  flurry  is  soon 
to  be  done  away  with.  In  fact,  the 
extent  of  the  good  resolutions  for 
future  conduct  now  being  formed 
suggests  the  substitution  of  New 
Semester's  Day  for  New  Year's  Day 
in  the  collegiate  calendar.  The  spirit 
of  beginning  anew  is  already  very 
much  present;  and,  could  one  guaran- 
tee but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
results  promised,  the  Faculty  ought  in 
thanksgiving  to  be  willing — nay,  eager 
— to  be  At  Home  on  that  historic  day, 
and  even  provide  eggnog. 
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"  Motion  Pictures  for  Smith  Col- 
lege" 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
printed  the  following  story,  compiled 
by  the  College  Press  Board,  on  an  in- 
teresting experiment  Smith  is  making 
with  motion  pictures,  little  theaters, 
and  education. 

Equipment  for  showing  motion  pictures 
is  being  installed  in  Sage  Hall.  .  .  .  The 
pictures  to  be  shown  will  be  quite  different 
from  those  seen  in  motion  picture  houses  of 
Northampton.  Professor  William  A.  Or- 
ton.  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and 
Sociology,  who  is  working  with  President 
\Y.  A.  Neilson  in  preparing  programs  of 
educational  films  for  the  College,  said  his 
first  purpose  is  "to  make  fuller  use  than  we 
have  in  the  past  of  the  large  amount  of  edu- 
cational material  that  is  to  be  made  availa- 
ble by  American  and  foreign  producers  and 
by  industrial  organizations." 

Another  purpose  is  "to  show  examples  of 
the  motion  picture  art  of  an  unusual  and 
experimental  nature  that,  for  commercial 


reasons,  are  not  available  to  the  public  in 
an  ordinary  motion  picture  theater.  We 
feel  that  it  is  of  interest  both  to  the  public 
and  the  students  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  more  novel  experiments  of  for- 
eign and  non-commercial  producers,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  College  may  take  its 
place  in  line  with  what  may  be  called  the 
little  theater  movement  in  movies  that  is 
now  springing  up  in  many  parts  of  the 
country." 

Professor  Orton,  in  talking  to  the 
Quarterly,  stressed  particularly  this 
little  theater  movement,  and  surely  it 
is  calculated  to  catch  the  imagination 
of  us  all.  Two  programs  have  already 
been  given — in  John  M.  Greene  Hall 
as  the  Sage  Hall  equipment  is  not 
ready — "Turksib,"  a  story  of  the 
building  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
road, and  "The  League  of  Nations"; 
and  "Killing  the  Killer,"  a  story  of 
animal  life,  "Cain  and  Artem,"  based 
on  a  story  by  Maxim  Gorky,  and 
"The  Story  of  Steel." 


The  Lamont  Bridge  in  Winter  Dke^s 

Photograph  by  May  Hammond 


Current  Publications 

Compiled  by  Frances  Reed  Robinson  1928 


Faculty  Publications 

Anslow,  Gladys  A..  Foster,  Mary  Louise, 
and  Barnes,  Dorotea  A  Study  of  Some 
of  the  Chemical  Characteristics  of  the  Ab- 
sorption Spectrum  of  Cystine,  in  Journal  of 
Biological  Chemistry,  Dec.  1930. 

Bixler,  Julius  S.  Germany's  Quest  for  an 
Absolute,  in  International  Jour,  of  Ethics, 
Oct.  1930. 

Chase,  Mary  E.  Chronicles  of  American 
Life  [rev.],  in  Yale  Rev.,  Autumn  1930. 

Clarke,  Mary  E.  Salmon's  "The  Central 
Problem  of  David  Hume's  Philosophy" 
[rev.],  in  Jour,  of  Philosophy,  Oct.  9,  1930. 

Duckett,  Eleanor  S.  Latin  Writers  of  the 
Fifth  Century.  N.  Y.:  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1930. 

Faterson,  Hanna  F.  A  Study  of  the  Minne- 
sota Rating  Scale  for  Measuring  Inferiority 
Attitudes,  in  Jour,  of  Social  Psychology, 
Nov.  1930. 

Foster,  Mary  Louise  Three  Great  Spanish 
Libraries,  in  Library  Jour.,  Jan.  1. 

Harlow,  S.  Ralph  What  War  Does  to  the 
Minds  of  Children,  in  World  Tomorrow, 
Dec.  1930. 

H olden,  Alice  M.  The  Imperative  Man- 
date in  the  Spanish  Cortes  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  American  Political  Science  Rev., 
Nov.  1930. 

Larkin,  Oliver  W.  Two  French  Directors 
and  Their  Two  Theatres,  in  Theatre  Arts 
Monthly,  Jan. 

Orton,  William  "The  Level  of  Thirteen- 
Year-Olds,"  in  Atlantic,  Jan. 

Vaughan,  Agnes  C.  Singing  Seamen  [rev.], 
in  Saturday  Rev.  of  Literature,  Nov.  15, 
1930. 

Wilder,  Harris  H.  The  Early  Years  of  a 
Biologist.  N.  Y.:  Harbor  Press.  (Pri- 
vately printed  by  Smith  College.) 

Withington,  Robert.  A  Note  on  "  Bloody," 
in  American  Speech,  Oct.  1930. 

Alumnae  Publications 

Allen,  Marjorie  S.  '06  (Mrs.  Seiffert) 
This  Drought,  in  Scribner's  Mag.,  Jan. 

Appleton,  Helen  L.  '08  (Mrs.  Read) 
Cuernavaca,  in  Vogue,  Dec.  22,  1930 — The 
Stephen  Clark  Collection,  in  V.,  Jan.  1. 

Ayres,  Marjorie  '95  (Mrs.  Best)  Plan  a 
Religious  Drama  Festival,  in  Drama  Mag., 
Nov.  1930. 


Bailey,  Ethel  '11  [with  L.  H.  Bailey] 
Hortus.     N.  Y.:  Macmillan,  1931. 

Banning,  Jane  '17  (Mrs.  Bartley)  Draw- 
ings for:  Tales  of  the  First  Animals,  by 
Walker  and  Mook,  1930,  Farrar. 

Bedinger,  Margery  ex-' 12  The  Goose 
Step  at  West  Point,  in  New  Republic,  Sept. 
24,  1930. 

Bradford,  Stella  '93  Developmental  and 
Corrective  Exercise  as  Illustrated  by  the 
Work  of  Niels  Bukh  of  Denmark,  in  Medi- 
cal Times  of  New  York,  July  1930. 

-(•Carpenter,  Frances  '12  (Mrs. 'Hunting- 
ton) The  Ways  We  Travel.  N.  Y.: 
American  Book  Co.,  1930. — Tales  of  a 
Basque  Grandmother.  Garden  City,  N .  Y. : 
Doubleday,  Doran,  1930— Bulletin  of  the 
Society  of  Woman  Geographers,  1930. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Daskam,  Josephine  D.  '98  (Mrs.  Bacon) 
A  Sermon  on  the  Stork,  in  Ladies'  Home 
Jour.,  Dec.  1930. 

Dutton,  Maude  B.  '03  (Mrs.  Lynch) 
Books  Children  Like — and  Why,  in  Parents' 
Mag.,  Nov.  1930. 

Freeman,  Ethel  Hale  '02  Mi  Trip  West  Bi 
Me.  Northampton,  Mass.:  Hampshire 
Bookshop,  Dec.  1930. 

IGelders,  Emma  '16  (Mrs.  Sterne)  Loud 
Sing  Cuckoo.  N.  Y.:  Duffield,  1930. 
Dedicated  to  Mary  Augusta  Jordan. 

Hastings,  Mary  '05  (Mrs.  Bradley)  Mur- 
der in  Room  700,  in  Redbook  Mag.,  Dec. 
1930 — Dilemma,  in  Liberty,  Jan.  17. 

Hoyt,  Helen  '20  (Mrs.  Daniels)  Bramble- 
fruit.  Northampton,  Mass.:  Hampshire 
Bookshop,  Dec.  1930. 

Keeley,  Dorothy  ex-' 17  (Mrs.  Aldis) 
Murder  in  a  Haystack.  N.  Y.:  Farrar  & 
Rinehart,  1930. 

Langworthy,  Jessica  L.  '92  Blindness  in 
Fiction,  in  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
June  1930. 

MacDuffie,  Beth  '20  (Mrs.  O'Halloran) 
Holy-day,  by  Elspeth  [pseud.],  in  Parents 
Mag.,  Dec.  1930 — Hard  Sense,  in  Forum, 
Jan. 

MacKaye,  Christy  ex-'30  A  Bird  Blowing, 
in  Harper's,  Feb. 

jMcClench,  Marion  H.  '03  As  We  See  the 
White  House  Conference,  in  Independent 
Woman,  Jan. — The  Challenge  of  1931,  in 
/.  W.,  Jan. 

Ormsbee,  Mary  R.  '07  (Mrs.  Whitton) 
t  In  Alumnae  Collection. 
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So  Early  Monday  Morning,  in  Parents' 
Mag.,  Nov.  1930. 

PHELPS,  Ruth  S.  '99  (Mrs.  Morand)  [with 
Paul  Morand]  Trois  pieces,  by  Phelps 
Morane  [pseud.]  in  Le  Cahier,  June- 
July  1930 — Problemes  anglais,  by  Phelps 
Morane  [pseud.]  in  Le  Cahier,  Aug.-Sept. 
1930. 

Pooke,  Florences.  '01  Fountain  Sources  of 
American  Political  Theory.  N.  V.:  Lewis 
Copeland  Co.  Inc.,  1930. 

Pi  iNAM,  Persis  '11  Opportunities  for 
Women  in  Public  Health,  in  Vocational 
Guidance  Mag.,  Feb.  1930. 

fREEVEs,  Florence  ex-'Ol  Christmas  Mu- 
sic, in  Christian  Herald,  Dec.  6,  1930 — 
Numerous  articles  in  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Sabin,  Florence  R.  '93  [with  F.  R.  Miller, 
C.  A.  Doan,  and  B.  K.  Wiseman]  A  Study 
of  the  Toxic  Properties  of  Tuberculo-Pro- 


t  In  Alumnae  Collection. 


teins  and    Polysaccharides,    in    Journal   of 

Experimental  Medicine,  Jan.  1. 
Savage,  Clara  '13     (Mrs.  Littledale)     Join 

the  Parent-Teacher  Association  in  Parents1 

Mag.,    Nov.    1930 — After   the    Conference 

What?,  in  P.  M.,  Jan. 
Scudder,    Vida     D.     '84     The     Crucifixion 

Drama  [rev.],  in  World  Tomorrow,  Jan. 
fSpERRY,  Henrietta  '10     (Mrs.  Ripperger) 

Saturday's    Child,    in    New     York    Herald 

Tribune  Mag.,  Jan.  18. 
Storey,  Violet  A.   '20     For  Christmas,  in 

Good  Housekeeping,  Dec.  1930 — Inventory, 

in  Delineator,  Jan. 
Storrs,    Margaret    '22     The    Relation    of 

Carlyle  to  Kant  and  Fichte.     Bryn  Mawr, 

Pa.:  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1930. 
JYoung,    Ethel    F.    '05     Side    Streets,    in 

Country  Bard,  Spring,  1930 — My  Meadow, 

in   C.  B.,  Summer,  1930 — Hide  and  Seek, 

in  Circle,  July- Aug.  1930. 


Notes  on  Publications 


THE  Quarterly  acknowledges  with  ap- 
preciation the  receipt  of  the  following 
books:  "The  Life  and  Art  of  Dwight  Wil- 
liam Tryon,"  by  Henry  C.  White,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  $7.50;  "The  Ways  We  Travel," 
by  Frances  Carpenter,  American  Book  Co., 
$2.50;  "Tales  of  a  Basque  Grandmother," 
also  by  Frances  Carpenter,  Doubleday,  Doran 
&  Co.,  $3.50;  "The  Early  Years  of  a  Biolo- 
gist," by  Harris  H.  Wilder,  Harbor  Press. 

FRANCES  CARPENTER'S  books  are 
enchanting.  "The  Ways  WTe  Travel"  is 
entertainingly  illustrated  with  pictures  of  all 
modes  of  travel  since  the  desert  camel,  and 
"Tales  of  a  Basque  Grandmother,"  the  choice 
of  the  Junior  Literary  Guild  for  December,  is 
generously  filled  with  beautiful  illustrations  in 
color  by  a  Basque  artist,  Pedro  Garmendia. 

THE  review  of  Mr.  White's  book  was 
written  by  Beulah  Strong,  formerly  of  our 
Art  Department  and  a  close  friend  of  Mr. 
Tryon.  Miss  Strong  sent  the  review  from  Italy. 
The  review  of  Miss  Duckett'sbook  was  written 
by  Mary  Ellen  Chase,  a  member  of  our  English 
Department,  whose  own  book,  "The  Silver 
Shell,"  was  reviewed  in  our  last  issue.  Miss 
Duckett  is  Professor  of  Latin  at  Smith. 

Latin  Writers  of  the  Fifth  Century,  by 
Eleanor  Shiplev  Duckett.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $2.50. 

AMONG  college  traditions  none  should  be 
-  more  cherished  than  those  born  of  a  devo- 
tion to  learning  for  its  own  sake.  Such  a  one 
not  long  ago  reached  my  ears  and  immediately 
was  enshrined  in  my  imagination.  It  has  to 
do  with  one  who  was  for  years  a  teacher  of 


Latin,  a  gentleman  known  by  many  and  ad- 
mired by  all  Smith  alumnae. 

One  morning  toward  the  close  of  his  rich 
stay  among  us  he  was  pacing,  deep  in  thought, 
along  the  garden  paths  west  of  Chapin  House. 
A  member  of  the  College  passing  heard  him 
say  in  anguished  tones:  "Oh,  it's  terrible, 
terrible!     Just  think  of  it!" 

She,  confident  that  some  major  tragedy  had 
taken  place  and  alert  with  the  curiosity  al- 
lotted to  our  sex,  halted  the  gentleman. 

"What  is  terrible,  Mr.  B ?     Tell  me." 

Gazing  at  her  with  unseeing  eyes,  he  an- 
swered her  from  his  own  long  thoughts. 

"That  he  should  have  died  alone  like  that. 
I  can't  bear  it!" 

"But  who?"  cried  his  listener.  "Who  has 
died  alone  like  that?" 

Then  he  told  her  very  simply  as  though 
incredulous  that  her  own  grief  was  not  tor- 
menting her  also. 

"Pliny!"  he  said,  and  passed  on  among  the 
rhododendrons. 

A  devotion  which  can  thus  bridge  the  years, 
converting  ancient  tragedies  into  present 
realities,  a  feeling  for  human  character  which 
can  quicken  the  mighty  dead  into  living 
influences — these  are  rare  and  precious 
possessions.  Too  seldom  they  show  them- 
selves in  classrooms,  in  teachers,  or  in  students; 
too  seldom  they  vivify  and  animate  the  pages 
of  books. 

Such  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  and  understand- 
ing of  a  past  age,  such  a  quickening  interest 
in  its  personalities  and  powers  transcend  and 
make  vivacious  the  pages  of  Miss  Duckett's 
new  book,  "Latin  Writers  of  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury."    Her  subject  is  obscure;  her  task  must 
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be  a  scholarly  one;  and  yet  she  has  written  an 
account  of  that  disastrous  century  which, 
even  to  lay  readers,  is  dramatic  and  engross- 
ing. 

Professor  Rand  of  Harvard  says  her  book 
is  "indispensable"  to  Latin  scholars;  the 
Reverend  Frank  Gavin  proclaims  it  of  value 
to  theologians;  the  Dean  of  Smith  says  it  will 
be  welcomed  by  students  of  English  Literature; 
and  I  follow  these  distinguished  ones  by  assur- 
ing Smith  alumnae  (who  perchance  have  for- 
gotten their  Latin)  that  they  will  read  Miss 
Duckett's  pages  with  eager  interest. 

Jerome  and  Augustine  here  are  not  only 
Church  Fathers  but  harassed  letter-writers 
who  caution  certain  ladies  against  annoying 
their  husbands  by  too  much  piety  and  against 
a  love  of  baths;  unknown  poets  cease  to  be 
unknown  in  Miss  Duckett's  beautiful  transla- 
tions; hermits  in  the  desert  become  dramatic  as 
well  as  holy  figures. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  spirit  of  a 
former  Latinist  lingers  on  in  his  successors; 
that  Pliny  dying  alone  is  kept  alive;  and  that 
writers  of  the  fifth  century  by  the  magic  of  a 
consuming  interest  and  of  captivating  English 
may  become  again  the  familiars  of  our  thought 

in  1931-  W 

Mary  Ellen  Chase 

The  Life  and  Art  of  Dwight  William 
Tryon,  by  Henry  C.  White,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     $7.50. 

Sober  binding,  excellent  paper,  printing,  and 
illustrations  prepare  one  to  enjoy  this  book, 
worthy  of  these  introductory  impressions. 
Each  of  its  first  twelve  chapters  is  accompanied 
by  plates  of  productions,  scenes,  or  persons 
associated  with  its  period  and  the  text  is 
followed  by  a  group  of  drawings  and  paintings 
showing  the  range  of  the  artist's  powers:  a 
most  logical  plan. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Tryon  will  under- 
stand why  he  wished  his  life  portrayed  by  a 
friend,  rather  than  by  a  professional  writer; 
that  he  would  prefer  a  tale  simply  told  by  one 
united  to  him  by  long  acquaintance  and  by 
the  sharing,  through  many  years,  in  his  deep- 
est pleasures.  Those  who  read  this  book 
will  understand  why  Mr.  White  was  his  friend. 
As  I  turned  its  pages  I  often  felt  as  if,  beside 
me,  Mr.  Tryon  were  nodding  approval. 

Lovers  of  the  art  of  D.  W.  Tryon  and  those 
who  worked  under  him  will,  I  believe,  feel  this 
an  adequate  memorial  to  one  who  found  his 
joys  in  his  painting  and  in  God's  out  of  doors, 
in  a  few  friends,  in  reading  and  music,  and  in 


guiding  others  along  the  road  already  trodden 
by  himself.  The  ample  scene  and  picturesque 
details  of  Mr.  Tryon's  life  in  the  open  air, 
painted  by  Mr.  White;  the  proportion  shown 
between  the  many  months  of  living  with  sun, 
sea,  and  cloud,  during  which  his  trained  eye 
and  memory  stored  material  for  his  winter's 
work,  and  those  devoted  to  the  arduous  labor 
of  creating  pictures  from  this — like  a  vial  of 
attar  from  an  acre  of  roses — are  essential  to 
the  comprehension  of  his  landscapes.  Like 
Antaeus,  his  contact  with  Mother  Earth  must 
be  often  renewed. 

As  both  pupil  and  fellow  painter,  Mr.  White 
is  peculiarly  fitted  to  discuss  the  development 
of  Mr.  Tryon's  art  and  of  its  technique. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  add  to  the  admirable 
chapter  entitled  "The  Teacher"  a  little  from 
my  sixteen  years'  experience  under  him  at 
Smith  College?  His  periodic  visits  might  well 
have  been  awaited  with  dread,  in  view  of 
"the  petty  done,  the  undone  vast"  of  the 
students'  accomplishment,  but  his  criticism 
was  stimulating,  though  severe,  and  never 
unsympathetic.  He  declared  that  I  expected 
too  much  of  students  with  limited  time  and 
multiplied  interests,  valuable  as  these  were  to 
their  drawing:  "Trained  minds,  intelligent 
drawings. ' '  Though  he  rarely  spoke  of  attend- 
ing concerts,  I  should  say  from  the  criticisms 
given  during  these  years  that  music  was  an 
underlying  accompaniment  to  his  thought,  as 
he  was  constantly  using  parallels  between  the 
two  arts. 

He  found  a  minor  winter  relaxation  in  that 
strictly  modern  art,  the  moving  pictures,  in 
which  he  saw  great  possibilities.  The  project 
for  "Down  to  the  Sea  in  Ships,"  planned  and 
staged  at  New  Bedford  to  record  the  whaling 
voyages  so  familiar  to  him,  roused  his  eager 
expectation. 

"Proportion,"  his  great  principle  in  teach- 
ing, was  carried  into  his  life.  Financial  inde- 
pendence was  requisite  lest  his  art  be  flawed  by 
concessions  to  the  need  of  money.  He  once 
told  me,  repeating  it  later  to  a  student  asking 
advice  as  to  art  as  a  breadwinner,  that  he 
remained  at  his  bookstore  until  his  income  from 
paintings  done  during  his  free  hours  was  larger 
than  his  salary. 

"And  if  people  would  pay  me  more  for  do- 
ing what  I  liked  to  do  than  for  what  I  didn't, 
I  was  willing  to  please  them." 

But,  fearing  the  tyranny  of  material  pos- 
sessions, he  kept  his  independence  of  these 
also,  living  comfortably  and  beautifully  but 
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very  simply.     All  this  Mr.   White   develops 
clearly,  also  Mr.  Tryon's  New  England  shrewd- 
ness, for  of  him  might  be  said  what   Lowell 
sang  of  Emerson: 
"A  Greek  head  on  right  Yankee   shoulders, 

whose  range 
Has  Olympus  for  one  pole,  for  t'other  the 

Exchange." 

That  he  had  money  to  leave  Smith  College 
knows;  many  others  as  well  can  testify  to  his 
generosity  with  what  he  earned.  Enough 
money  to  free  him  and  his  art  from  mean 
cares;  no  superfluous  possessions  for  the  same 
reason;  the  rest,  wisely  administered,  is  con- 
tinuing his  work  as  a  teacher  beyond  his  own 
life  and  into  the  future.  The  tablet  on  the 
Tryon  Gallery  tells  it.        Beulah  Strong 


The  Early  Years  of  a  Biologist,  by  Harris 
Hawthorne  Wilder.  Privately  printed  by 
Smith  College  at  the  1  larbor  Press,  N.  Y.  ( \ 

Dr.  Wilder  handed  the  complete  manu- 
script of  this  book  to  Mrs.  Wilder  to  edit  and 
arrange  only  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
Mrs.  Wilder  writes  in  the  "Foreword,"  "The 
work  thus  entrusted  to  me  has  been  in  the 
truest  sense  a  labor  of  love."  The  volume  is 
a  slender  one  of  only  75  pages  and,  although, 
of  course,  it  has  special  interest  for  Smith  folk 
who  have  loved  both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder,  it 
possesses  in  itself  definite  charm  and  is  appeal- 
ing not  only  as  the  simple  tale  of  the  begin- 
nings of  a  life  devoted  to  science  but  also  as  an 
intimate  picture  of  the  life  of  a  little  boy  born 
in  the  early  sixties  as  he  grows  to  manhood 
in  the  setting  of  his  New  England  hills. 


(i5^S)G^r) 


On  the  opening  page  of  "  The  Early  Years  of  a  Biologist" 

is  printed  the  following  quotation  from  a  prayer  made  by 

Harris  Hawthorne  Wilder  at  about  the  age  of  six  and  recorded 

by  his  mother. 


"/^\UR  dear  Heavenly  Father,  I  want  a  human  skeleton 
^^  very  much  and  I  want  the  Holy  Spirit  too  when- 
ever I  am  big  enough  to  have  them  and  when  you  think  it 
is  best. 

"Bless  our  all  the  large  animals  such  as  elephants,  cows, 
bulls,  and  heifers.  Bless  our  all  the  small  animals  too, 
both  male  and  female,  and  when  I  kill  animals  with  my 
gun  let  them  die  quick  so  it  won't  hurt  them  .  .  .  and 
bless  our  all  our  friends  wherever  they  may  be  and  give 
me  wisdom  so  I  may  know  about  all  the  wonderful  things 
you  have  made.     Amen." 


[T  A  channel  through  which  every  alumna  and  non-graduate,  according  to  11 
j[_  her  means,  can  express  her  loyalty  to  the  College  and  her  belief  in  its  future  JJ 

Smith  Family  News 

Vital  Statistics 

xHERE  are  now  17,295  members  of  our  family  (459  girls  were 
born  to  us  last  June — forming  the  52nd  branch  of  the  family  tree.) 

Customs 

lYS  our  surname  implies,  we  are  workers  in  metal.     The  metal  we 
work  with  is  gold. 

Objective 

AO  raise  money  for  the  family  budget. 

S40.000  to  be  spent  outright  for  faculty  salaries. 
SI 6,000  for  the  Graduate  Study  Fund  (fulfilling  an  old  pledge). 
And  the  mater  needs  more — much  more. 

Employment? 

A  HERE  is  a  job  waiting  for  every  member  of  the  family.  To 
date  (Feb.  1)  2071  have  registered  as  active  workers.  This  is 
a  gain  of  430  over  last  year. 

The  passivists  can  become  active  by  signing  and  mailing  pledge 
slips  to  the  Alumnae  Office  at  College  Hall,  and  for  the  honor  of 
the  family  are  urged  to  do  so  soon. 

Earnings 

To  February  1,  1930,  $26,589. 

To  February  1,  1931,  $40,915. 

Panic  or  no  panic — the  Smith  family  never  says  die. 

Watch  those  scales  up  there — and  keep  the  balance  true. 


The  Alumnae  Association 

President,  Ruth  French  '02 

60  Pinckney  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Vice-President,  Fanny  (Hastings)  Plimpton  '03 

61  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Secretary,  Ruth  Higgins  '13 75  Bay  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Treasurer,  Virginia  (Mellen)  Hutchinson  '00.  .  .  .69  Allerton  Rd.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 
DIRECTORS:  Caroline  (Mitchell)  Bacon  '97,  Margaret  (Hitchcock)  Green  '19,  Justina  Hill  '16, 

Laura  (Cabot)  Hodgkinson  '22,  Marian  (Park)  Humphrey  '15,  Cassandra  Kinsman  '06, 

Isabel  Norton  '03,  Theodora  Piatt  '18,  Teresina  (Peck)  Rowell  '94,  Hannah  (Johnson) 

Stoddard  '01,  Lucia  (Norton)  Valentine  '23. 
Alumnae  Trustees:  Ada  Comstock  '97  (term  expires  1932),  Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  '97 

(1934),  Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford  '99  (1936),  Miriam  Titcomb  '01  (1938). 
Alumnae  on  the  Board  of  Trustees:  Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow  '96  (1936),  Ruth  (Bowles) 

Baldwin  '87  (1937),  Alta  (Smith)  Corbett  '08  (1940). 


The  Alumnae  Council 

THE  COUNCIL  meets  this  year  February 
25  to  27,  its  exact  place  in  the  calendar 
determined  by  the  Trustees'  Meeting  on  the 
20th,  Washington's  Birthday  celebrated  on 
Monday  the  23d,  one  of  the  College  concerts 
on  the  27th,  and  President  Neilson's  departure 
for  Europe  on  the  28th.  The  middle  of  the 
week  is  not  so  convenient  for  the  educationally 
and  commercially  employed,  but  a  week-end 
date  is  promised  them  soon.  Speakers  at  the 
various  sessions  will  be  the  President,  the 
Dean,  the  Warden,  the  Director  of  Admission, 
Mr.  Meyerhoff  of  the  Geology  Department, 
Miss  Brown  of  the  History  Department,  Mr. 
Deane  of  the  Greek  Department,  and  Miss 
Anna  Dawes,  alumnae  trustee  from  1889-1896. 
The  Student  Council  and  Judicial  Board  will 
hold  typical  meetings  as  a  variation  from  the 
usual  reports  on  student  affairs.  The  Dance 
( iroup  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Burnett 
will  give  a  recital.  The  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Northampton,  headquarters  for  the  Council, 
will  be  held  Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  25. 
On  Thursday  afternoon  the  councillors  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  Faculty  and 
inspect  the  Mandelle  Quadrangle.  Tea  will 
be  served  in  Comstock  House.  The  council- 
lors-at-large  are  Miss  Dawes  and  Katherine 
(Garrison)  Norton  '95,  chairman  of  the 
Alumnae  Building  Committee. 

Recent  Appointments 

COMMITTEES  have  recently  been  ap- 
pointed as  follows:  The  Semicentennial 
Committee,  Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  '97, 
chairman,  Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow  '96, 
Lena  (Curtis)  Poillon  '08,  Elizabeth  McFad- 
den  '98,  Esther  Gilbert  '16,  Grania  (Knott) 


Hoskins  '25,  Isabel  Norton  '03;  Alumnae 
Building  Committee,  under  Katherine  (Gar- 
rison) Norton  '95  as  chairman,  Fanny  (Hast- 
ings) Plimpton  '03,  Amanda  (Bryan)  Kane 
'27,  Ruth  French  '02,  Florence  Snow  '04; 
Alumnae  Parade  marshal,  Carolyn  Chapman 
'21;  Chairman  of  "1776,"  Elizabeth  Brooke 
'22;  Chairman  of  the  Song  Contest,  Florence 
Eis  '16. 

Commencement 

COMMENCEMENT  dates  begin  with 
Senior  Dramatics  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, June  11.  Saturday,  June  13,  is  Ivy  Day 
and  Semicentennial  Day,  with  the  Alumnae 
Frolic  transferred  from  its  usual  place  on 
Monday  afternoon.  See  the  announcement 
on  page  252  for  information  about  reduced 
railroad  fares. 

Biographical  Census 

THE  CENSUS  cards  sent  out  to  alumnae 
in  December  are  being  analyzed  by 
students  in  the  statistics  course  given  by  the 
Economics  Department.  Entertaining  and 
enlightening  graphs  will  be  published  as  soon 
as  every  alumna  has  returned  her  census  card 
to  the  Alumnae  Office.  See  page  217  if  you 
have  procrastinated! 

Local  Clubs 

BECAUSE  of  the  celebration  of  the  Semi- 
centennial in  June  and  the  role  to  be 
played  therein  by  the  clubs,  frequent  com- 
munications are  passing  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Clubs 
Committee,  Justina  Hill  '16,  and  the  club 
presidents.  Many  of  the  clubs  have  already 
appointed     their    Semicentennial    chairmen, 
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and  those  which  have  not  yet  done  so  are 
urged  to  appoint  them  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. Also  those  clubs  which  have  not  as 
yet  received  at  least  one  visit  from  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  College  are  asked  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Alumnae  Office  which  is  ready 
and  eager  to  furnish  suggestions  for  possible 
speakers. 

The  list  of  speakers  who  have  visited  clubs 
during  the  last  few  months  is  an  imposing  one, 
being  headed  by  President  Neilson,  with  a  trip 
to  the  Chicago  and  Central  Illinois  clubs 
(the  latter  meeting  in  Peoria),  the  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  Springfield  clubs. 
Dean  Nicolson  spoke  at  the  holiday  meeting 
of  the  Washington  Club,  as  did  also  Pro- 
fessor Lange,  and  Mrs.  Scales  has  been  the 
guest  of  the  Boston  Club.  Professor  Bixler, 
of  the  Department  of  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature,  holds  the  record  at  present  of 
visiting  the  greatest  number  of  clubs.  In  the 
fall  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Montclair  Club 
and  the  Club  of  the  Oranges,  and  during 
the  holidays  he  brought  news  of  the  College  to 
the  Syracuse,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  Indianapolis,  and  Cincinnati  clubs  at 
luncheon,  dinner,  and  perhaps  even  breakfast 
meetings.  Other  members  of  the  Faculty 
who  have  been  guests  of  the  clubs  are  Miss 
Blake,  Miss  Caverno,  Miss  Yaughan,  Miss 
Mensel,  Miss  Ainsworth,  Miss  Benedict,  and 
Professor  Hankins.  Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford 
spoke  at  a  Thanksgiving  meeting  of  the 
Berkshire  County  Club,  Florence  Snow 
and  Annetta  Clark  were  the  guest  speakers  at 
the  December  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Club,  and  Mrs.  Teagle  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Buffalo  and  the  Cleveland  clubs. 

Welcome  as  are  guests  from  the  College  at 
club  meetings,  many  enjoyable  and  successful 
programs  are  carried  out  with  "home  talent" 
only.  Travel  talks  by  club  members,  musical 
programs,  talks  on  the  interesting  lines  of 
activity  pursued  by  individual  club  members, 
reports  of  College  brought  back  by  traveled 
alumnae,  lectures  by  men  and  women  near  at 


hand,  form  the  basis  of  many  delightful 
gatherings  of  Smith  women.  A  particularly 
enjoyable,  if  not  hilarious,  occasion  was  the 
meeting  of  the  Rochester  Club  in  January. 
The  fun  was  provided  by  a  questionnaire  light- 
some and  gay  in  character  and  designed  to 
provoke  college-day  reminiscences  in  every- 
body's best  style. 

In  line  with  such  programs,  the  Southern 
California  Club  has  formed  a  Personnel 
Committee  the  object  of  which  is  to  discover 
talent  and  interesting  enterprises  of  club 
members  for  "Smith  family  programs." 
Another  innovation  of  this  enterprising  club 
is  the  organization  of  pilgrimage  meetings  to 
institutions  in  the  state,  as  a  "Smith  College 
Salute"  to  other  great  and  worthy  institu- 
tions. The  club  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
Smith  tourists  attend  its  meetings  at  any 
time. 

The  Miami  Club  has  inaugurated  its  bi- 
weekly luncheons,  and  is  very  hopeful  that  all 
Smith  visitors  in  the  neighborhood  of  Miami 
will  make  themselves  known  to  the  president 
of  the  club,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Lawrence  (Natalie 
Grimes  '15),  Coconut  Grove. 

The  New  York  Club  celebrated  in  No- 
vember the  opening  of  its  new  clubhouse,  the 
penthouse  on  the  New  Weston.  The  usual 
December  program  of  the  club  was  carried  out 
— the  club  teas,  contract  bridge  lessons,  the 
Christmas  carols,  with  Mr.  Sleeper  as  the 
guest  of  honor,  and  the  successful  opera  benefit 
when  "La  Boheme"  was  given  by  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  and  cleared  $3,500 
for  the  club's  scholarship  fund. 

A  unique  relationship  existing  between 
clubs  is  that  of  Chicago  and  Evanston, 
whereby  the  Evanston  Smith  College  Club 
is  made  an  auxiliary  of  the  Chicago  Smith 
College  Club.  Membership  in  the  Evans- 
ton Club  carries  with  it  membership  in  the 
Chicago  Club,  a  proportion  of  the  dues  going 
to  each  club,  and  the  president  of  the  Evans- 
ton Club  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chicago  Club. 


J^ecrologp 


Ex-1883 

Esther  Reynolds  Holmes  died  suddenly  at 
Palm  Beach,  Florida,  on  January  24  of  a  heart 
attack.  Her  home  was  in  Monson,  Mass. 
Since  1901  she  had  been  a  trustee  and  generous 
benefactor  of  Monson  Academy.  She  shared 
a  large  income  freely  with  many  individuals 
and  many  institutions,  and  several  times 
Smith  College  has  been  the  recipient  of  sub- 
stantial gifts.  The  "In  Memoriam"  issue  of 
the  Monson  Academy  paper  says  in  speaking 
of  her  death :  "Thus ended  on  a  note  of  service 
a  long  life  dedicated  unselfishly  to  the  good  of 
her  native  town  ...  to  her  church  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  to  many  other  worthy  en- 
terprises." 

1884 

Harriet  Hillman  died  January  9  in  North- 
ampton after  a  long  illness.  Hers  was  a  life 
of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
others.  She  always  looked  radiantly  happy 
and  in  her  classmates'  opinion,  younger  than 
they.  She  leaves  us  a  blessed  memory  of  a 
beautiful  spirit. 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Cornish  (Ida'Skilton)  died 
on  November  6,  1930,  at  a  sanitarium  in 
Arlington,  Mass.  Her  chief  interests  were 
her  family,  her  church,  and  music.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  three  children,  four 
grandchildren,  a  brother,  and  a  sister.  For 
six  years  she  was  connected  with  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle  of  New  York  as  church  visi- 
tor, and  during  that  time  she  made  a  thousand 
calls.  A  pianist  of  exceptional  ability  herself, 
she  derived  the  keenest  pleasure  from  hearing 
good  music.  For  that  reason  her  deafness 
during  her  later  years  was  a  double  grief  to  her. 
Eighty-four  has  had  no  more  loyal  member 
than  Ida  Cornish. 

Ex-1886 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Ferry  (Isabelle  Herrmann) 
of  Easthampton,  Mass.,  died  on  October  30, 
1930.  Entering  the  Art  School  in  1882,  she 
was  one  of  the  earliest  students  at  the  Hillyer 
Art  Gallery,  and  completed  the  four  years' 
course.  She  studied  later  on  with  masters  in 
New  York  and  in  Europe,  and  traveled  ex- 
tensively. During  the  summers  she  painted 
in  her  studio  at  Booth  Bay.  She  exhibited  in 
Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington  and  in  Hart- 
ford, and  also  in  New  York  Academy. 

For  thirty-five  years  she  was  supervisor  of 
art  in  the  Holyoke  schools  and  throughout  all 
these  years  was  constantly  inspiring  in  youth  a 
love  for  the  beautiful.  A  number  of  her  pu- 
pils won  distinction  in  art  and  many  young 
men  and  women  have  put  into  their  business 
and  daily  life  touches  of  the  beauty  that  Mrs. 
Ferry  saw  and  made  them  see. 

Adele  Allen 
Ex-1888 

Marion  Beach  died  suddenly  at  her  home  in 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  March  20,  1930. 


Ex-1891 

Mrs.  Leonidas  A.  Suggs  (Harriet  Shoe- 
maker) died  July  27,  1930. 

Ex-1892 
Mrs.  Edward  B.  Lane  (Esther  Bridgman) 
died  January  30,  1930. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Bryant  (Carrie  Putney) 
died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter  in  Wilmette, 
111.,  last  fall  after  a  long  illness.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Sara  (Bryant)  Lyon,  1915. 

Ex- 1893 

Mrs.  Frank  H.  Metcalf  (Mabel  Warner) 
died  October  14,  1930,  at  her  home  in  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  after  a  long  illness.  Mabel  was  a  loyal 
member  of  '93  and  was  much  beloved  and 
very  popular  in  Holyoke.  She  held  office  in  a 
number  of  local  clubs,  was  a  Colonial  Dame 
and  Daughter  of  the  American  Revolution. 
She  was  interested  in  politics  and  charities, 
and,  even  when  illness  held  her  at  home,  her 
letters  and  donations  told  of  her  continued 
support.  Her  friendliness  and  sympathy 
will  be  missed  as  much  as  her  generous  gifts. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband  and  daughter 
Katharine  who   is   Mrs.   Edward  W.  Allen. 

Helen  M.  Watterson  died  September  13, 
1930.  She  was  librarian  and  curator  of  the 
Hudson  Library  and  Historical  Society  in 
Hudson,  Ohio. 

1897 

Mrs.  William  N.  Palmer  (Helen  Kuhn) 
died  suddenly,  at  her  home  in  Stonington, 
Conn.,  on  Christmas  Eve,  1930,  following  a 
stroke.  She  was  stricken  in  the  little  Old 
Road  Church,  at  the  end  of  the  children's 
Christmas  celebration,  which  she  had  most 
successfully  directed. 

After  her  years  as  reader  in  the  history 
department  at  Smith,  and  a  few  years  of  teach- 
ing, Helen  married  William  N.  Palmer  in 
1909,  and  shortly  after  moved  to  Hingham, 
Mass.,  where  she  lived  until  within  a  year  and 
a  half  of  her  death,  and  where  were  born  her 
two  sons,  Stephen  and  Robert,  now  aged  20 
and  18.  Wherever  she  lived,  she  was  a  very 
vital  part  of  the  community  in  church,  school, 
and  local  affairs.  From  her  college  days  one 
of  her  great  interests  was  her  coaching  and 
producing  of  plays.  The  success  of  many 
productions  of  the  Hingham  Players  was 
largely  due  to  her. 

Hers  was  a  mind  and  spirit  of  rare  fineness, 
for  she  took  great  delight  in  beauty  in  all  its 
manifestations  in  nature,  in  literature,  in  art. 
While  holding  always  to  the  best  of  the  past, 
she  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  good  in  the 
present  and  was  a  constant  stimulation  and 
inspiration  to  all  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  know  her. 

Edith  (Taylor)  Kellogg  '97 
Alice  (Wellington)  Lyman  '05 
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1901 

Mrs.  Edward  B.  Bigelow  (Bertha  Cleora 
Sumner)  died  suddenly  at  her  home  in  Wor- 
cester, January  13. 

1905 

Lucy  Fay  Rice,  teacher  of  Latin  in  Mount 
Vernon  High  School  for  the  last  eleven  years, 
died  suddenly  on  December  17,  1930.  She 
had  not  been  in  the  best  of  health  for  several 
years,  but  had  shown  a  remarkable  spirit 
in  keeping  up  with  her  work.  She  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Columbia 
University.  Her  home  was  in  Berlin,  Mass., 
and  the  funeral  services  were  conducted  from 
that  place  at  the  home  of  her  sister.  She  is 
survived  by  her  three  sisters. 
1911 

Jean  Cahoon  died  November  19,  1930. 
See  page  142. 

The  tragic  news  of  Jean's  death  brought  not 
only  sorrow  to  the  College  but  a  sense  of  great 
personal  loss  to  1911.  We  were  so  proud  of 
her,  and  felt  so  keenly  the  strong  bond  she 
made  between  ourselves  and  the  College.  Her 
loss  will  be  realized  most  at  our  Reunion  in 
June  when  she  had  planned  to  be  with  us  as 
much  as  she  could.  Her  friend,  Miss  Joy 
Secor,  with  whom  she  lived,  has  written: 
"Jean  had  looked  forward  to  the  Reunion 
with  such  enthusiasm,  and  I  want  the  class  to 
know  that  if  there  is  anything  that  she  would 
have  done  to  further  the  plans  and  which  I  can 


do,  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  do  it."     Flowers  were 
sent  from  the  class  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
1918 

Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Brigham  (Margaret  Wem- 
ple)  died  January  21. 

Ex-1920 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Wilder  (Jessamine  Jones) 
and  her  second  child  died  November  10,  1930, 
at  the  birth  of  the  child.  She  leaves  a  little 
boy  of  four.  She  was  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing and  vivid  personalities  that  ever  bright- 
ened 1920's  path.  To  her  husband  and  little 
son  we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy. 
1922 

Jessie  Wilson  died  December  29,  1930,  after 
a  few  weeks'  illness  of  septicaemia  of  a  most 
virulent  type.  She  was  one  of  the  most  gallant 
people  I  have  ever  been  privileged  to  know, 
and  I  am  deeply  thankful  that  I  learned  to 
know  her  so  well  since  we  left  college.  I  know 
no  person  who  came  in  contact  with  her  who 
did  not  feel  the  strength  and  courage  of  her 
spirit.  She  knew  that  she  couldn't  live 
very  many  years,  because  of  her  heart  trouble, 
but  never  once  whimpering,  she  went  on  her 
busy,  useful  way,  bringing  endless  joy  and 
help  into  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  she 
was  thrown,  both  patients  and  friends.  She 
never  counted  the  cost  to  herself  in  slender 
reserves  of  strength.  As  doctor  and  friend 
she  filled  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  many  people. 

E.  B. 


If  Words  Were  Changed 
Mary  Sinton  Leitch  Ex-'97 

How  poor  is  speech — a  thing 

Shaped  of  our  wind-blown  breath ! 

For  that  unfoldment — growth — enlargening 

We  have  no  word  but  death ! 

Breaking  of  light  that  is  a  luminous  flame 
Upon  both  foe  and  friend; 
The  great  beginning  that  no  man  can  name — 
That — that  we  call  the  end. 

If  but  our  petty  store 

Of  words  were  changed  to  bars 

Of  music,  then  the  word  for  death  would  soar 

And  shatter  on  the  stars! 


Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Catholic  World. 
by  William  and  Mary  College. 


Mrs.  Leiteh  was  given  recently  an  honorary  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
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1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  S.  Palmer 
(Harriet  Warner),  4333  Dakota  St.,  Oakland 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mary  (Adkins)  Brown  has  been  for  the  last 
few  months  at  334  Third  Av.  N.,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.     On  Feb.  1st  she  leaves  for  Miami. 
1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  Higbee  (Netta 
Wetherbee),  8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza  P.  Huntington,  88 
Harvard  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Mary  Proctor  has  written  a  little  book, 
"Indians  of  the  Winnipesaukee  and  Pemige- 
wasset  Valleys,"  designed  primarily  to  interest 
the  children  of  Franklin  and  vicinity  in  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  Indians  who  once 
lived  there.  The  illustrations  are  mainly 
from  her  own  large  collection  of  Indian  relics, 
many  of  which  were  found  in  her  garden  and 
adjacent  grounds. 

1882 

Class  secretary — Nina  E.  Browne,  c/o 
Alumnae  Office,  College  Hall,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

1883 

Class  secretary  pro  tern — Mrs.  A.  W.  Hitch- 
cock (Margarette  Osgood),  5  Barton  Sq., 
Salem,  Mass. 

Frona  Brooks  has  just  welcomed  a  tenth 
grandchild,  and  Florence  Shumway,  a  fifth. 

Eveline  Dickinson  is  superintendent  of  the 
New  London  County  Home  for  Children  in 
Norwich  (Conn.)  and  served  Thanksgiving 
dinner  to  her  80  charges  in  their  fine  new 
buildings. 

Caroline  Hilliard  has  left  New  Paltz  (N.  Y.) 
and  is  to  be  with  her  sister-in-law  in  North- 
boro,  Mass.  She  is,  however,  in  Florida  for 
the  winter. 

Alice  (Miller)  Whitman  had  a  serious  illness 
in  the  summer,  but  is  more  comfortable  and  is 
rejoicing  in  a  new  granddaughter,  the  child  of 
her  son  and  his  wife,  who  live  with  her. 

Abby  Willard  had  a  serious  operation  in 
November,  and  although  she  is  still  (Jan.  1) 
in  Hartford  Hospital,  she  is  convalescing 
steadily. 

1884 

Class  secretary — Louise  H.  Kelsey,  150  E. 
35th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Helen  (Rand)  Thayer  has  a  granddaughter, 
Virginia   Thayer,    born    Oct.    9,    1930.     The 
baby's  mother  and  two  aunts,  as  well  as  her 
grandmother,  are  Smith  alumnae. 
1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

The  Mary  Whiton  Calkins  Visiting  Pro- 
fessorship has  been  established  at  Wellesley  as 
a  memorial  to  Mary  Calkins,  who  taught  at 
Wellesley  from  1887  to  1929.  The  first  to 
hold  the  visiting  professorship  is  Mr.  Cecil 
Jane,  M.A.  (Oxon.)  of  the  History  Depart- 
ment. The  announcement  of  the  professor- 
ship says:  "This  memorial  in  Miss  Calkins' 
name  seems  particularly  fitting  because  it  was 
her  practice  to  bring  to  her  department  dis- 
tinguished lecturers  of  contrasting  schools  of 
thought,  and  because  she  was  herself  invited 
to  serve  as  visiting  professor  in  several  uni- 
versities." 

Elizabeth  (Cheever)  Wheeler's  youngest 
son,  Nat,  is  living  at  home  this  year,  as  he  is  in 
the  banking  business  in  Worcester. 

Anna  (Mead)  Lee's  two  older  grandsons, 
Shepard  Jr.  and  Randolph,  came  from  their 
home  in  California  in  September  to  attend 
Middlesex  School  at  Concord,  where  their 
father  and  uncle  were  prepared  for  college. 

Virgie  (O'Brion)  Merrill  reports  a  new 
grandchild,  Jeannette  Alden  Merrill,  born 
Sept.  9,  1930.  Virgie  and  her  husband  are 
again  spending  the  winter  in  Los  Angeles. 

Flora  (Tait)  Phelps  is  living  at  1419  R  St. 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
1886 

Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,  144  Lin- 
coln St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

An  exhibition  of  the  work  of  artists  and 
sculptors  in  the  vicinity  was  held  at  the 
Wellesley  College  Art  Museum  in  October. 
Margaret  (Atwater)  Jones  exhibited  by  re- 
quest water  colors  and  pastels  and  in  Novem- 
ber gave  a  further  exhibition  of  her  work  to  the 
enthusiastic  Walnut  Hill  School. 
Ex- 1886 

Ellen  Ross  Campbell's  new  address  is  Wind- 
mill Road,  Hampton,  N.  H. 
1887 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  L.  Lord,  520  Pan- 
mure  Rd.,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Jessie  (Carter)  White  has  announced  the 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  217 
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engagement  of  her  youngest  daughter,  Emily 
'30,  to  Marshall  Goldthwait  Hall,  Yale  '29. 

Alice  (Gale)  Jones  writes  enthusiastically  of 
her  work  as  chairman  of  the  scholarship  com- 
mittee of  the  Minneapolis  Smith  Club. 

Grace  (James)  Mirick's  mother,  Helen 
Field  James,  died  Nov.  14,  1930.  To  many 
of  us  who  remember  her  gracious  presence  in 
the  Williamsburg  home  her  going  brings  a 
sense  of  personal  loss. 

Adele  Shaw  has  retired  from  teaching  and  is 
living  this  winter  at  the  Women's  University 
Club.  N.  V.  C. 

Ex- 1887 

Annie  (Bliss)  Perry  writes  that  her  husband 
has  retired  from  his  professorship  at  Harvard. 
They  have  a  new  grandchild,  son  of  their 
daughter  Constance.  Mr.  Perry  has  accepted 
the  duties  of  judge  in  the  next  Harper  prize 
novel  contest,  along  with  Ellen  Glasgow  and 
Carl  Van  Doren. 

1888 

Class  secretary — Florence  K.  Bailey,  174 
Broad  St.,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

Adelaide  Brown  was  in  Washington  in 
November  as  a  member  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection. 
Dr.  Brown  is  also  still  serving  on  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  California. 

Only  recently  have  we  learned  that  Grace 
(Burrington)  Carr's  husband,  James  H.  Carr, 
died  Jan.  5,  1929,  after  six  years  of  invalidism. 

Jennie  (Chamberlain)  Hosford  and  her  hus- 
band are  spending  the  winter  with  their 
daughter,  Caroline  (Hosford)  Rogers  (Smith 
'17),  in  Texas.  The  journey  from  Cleveland 
was  made  by  way  of  Vancouver  and  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  proved  a  delightful  progress 
during  which  they  were  welcomed  by  relatives 
and  friends,  including  '88's  own  group  of 
Californians.  Their  present  address  is  723 
E.  16th  St.,  Amarillo,  Tex.  Jennie  has  an- 
other grandchild,  a  second  Jean  Chamberlain 
Hosford,  born  in  Cleveland  Sept.  12,  1930,  to 
Helen  (Fye)  and  Donald  Hosford. 

Grace  (Churchyard)  Simons's  "safest" 
address  is  that  of  her  son,  214  State  St., 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Martha  (Everett)  St.  John  is  spending  the 
winter  with  her  son  Harold  in  Honolulu. 
Address,  2365  Oahu  Av.  Martha's  grand- 
daughter, Mary,  was  born  in  Honolulu  Dec. 
5,  1930,  to  Elizabeth  and  Harold  St.  John. 

Louise  (Husted)  Church's  daughter  Mar- 
garet was  married  last  May  to  Dr.  Louis 
Henry  Edmunds  of  Seattle. 

After  nearly  a  year  abroad,  Jane  (Kelly) 
Sabine  returned  home  the  last  of  July,  and 
since  then  has  been  living  at  the  College  Club, 
Boston.  She  may  go  south  during  the  win- 
ter. She  hopes  later  to  reopen  her  house  at 
348  Marlborough  St.,  and  resume  her  practice. 

Leila  (Kennedy)  Hutchens's  son  John  was 
married  June  14,  1930,  to  Katherine  Regan 
Morris,  Smith  '27.  Leila  and  her  sister 
sailed  Nov.  15  for  a  stay  of  several  months 
abroad.  Address,  The  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 
of  New  York,  4  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris. 

Florence  Leonard,  who  has  been  for  several 
years  managing  director  of  the  Main   Line 


School  of  Music,  has  moved  to  the  School  to 
live.  Address,  107  Ardmore  Av.,  Ardmore, 
Pa. 

Helen  (Lincoln)  Stone  has  a  new  grand- 
child, Priscilla,  born  Nov.  8,  1930,  to  Edith 
(Stone)  and  Frank  Taft. 

Frances  (Lyman)  Burt's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth was  married  Dec.  3,  1929,  to  E.  J.  Hou- 
don  of  Collinsville,  Conn.  Fannie,  too,  has 
another  grandchild,  John  Curtis,  born  July 
18,  1930,  to  Dorothy  (Burt)  and  Gerald 
Perry. 

Martha  (Plack)  Fisher,  with  her  daughter 
Constance  (Smith  ex-' 14),  has  taken  an  apart- 
ment in  Vienna.  She  writes  enthusiastically 
of  her  life  and  enjoys  especially  her  connection 
with  the  American  Women's  University  Club 
and  the  music  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  the  Opera.  Address,  The  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  4  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, Paris. 

Alice  Skilton's  only  sister,  Ida  (Skilton) 
Cornish  (Smith  '84),  died  Nov.  6,  1930,  after 
a  long  illness.     See  Necrology. 

New    Address. — Cornelia    Church,    2959 
Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Ex- 1888 

Jean  (Robertson)  Babbitt  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Detroit,  where  her  address  is  830 
W.  Euclid  Av. 

Anne  (Short)  Beach's  latest  address  is  3925 
W.  28th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35  Webster 
St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Caroline  (Doane)  Miner's  son  Robert 
graduated  from  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, and  her  daughter  Edith  from  Jackson 
College  for  Women  in  June. 

Alice  (Taylor)  Ayres's  daughter  Ruth 
(Radcliffe  '25,  Ph.D.)  was  married  to  Mere- 
dith Brunner  Gregory  in  the  summer,  in  the 
pine  grove  of  the  family  summer  camp  at 
Franconia,  N.  H.  Mr.  Ayres  is  secretary  of 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Forests. 

New  Address. — Elsie  Atwater,  500  Wash- 
ington Av.,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 
Ex- 1889 

Mabel  (Fiske)  Johnson's  daughter  Mar- 
garet was  married  in  May  to  Allerton  Eddy,  of 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Harriet    (Parker)    Vaughan's   "Birdsnest" 
in  Madura  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  per- 
manent board  of  trustees  which  puts  it  on  a 
secure  basis,  a  great  relief  to  her. 
1890 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Frank  F.  Davidson 
(Adaline  Allen),'  59  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass. 

Edith  (Elmer)  Wood  has  recently  given  a 
course  of  lectures  at  Columbia  on  Housing  and 
is  just  finishing  a  book  on  "Modern  Trends 
in  Housing." 

Susan  (Homans)  Woodruff  is  not  only 
president  of  our  class  but  the  first  president  of 
the  Long  Island  Smith  Club,  which  was  re- 
ported in  the  November  Quarterly.  She 
writes  that  Carrie  Cate,  Louisa  Cheever, 
Harriet    (Day)    WyckorT,    Virginia    (Forrest) 
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Lucia,  Susan  (Homans)  Woodruff,  and  Anna 
(Lathrop)  Greene  were  in  Northampton  for 
the  Alumnae  Week-End.  Susan  is  giving  up 
her  New  York  apartment  and  is  moving  out 
to  her  Huntington  farm  "to  stay  forever  and 
ever." 

Maude  (Phillips)  Speir's  son  Godfrey 
married  Elizabeth  Hemeon  of  Boston  in 
October. 

Nancy  (Rogers)  Perkins  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Florida. 

Elizabeth  (Seabury)  Guthrie  sends  a  news- 
paper clipping  about  Miss  Annie  Peck,  our 
freshman  Latin  teacher,  upon  whom  Chile  has 
conferred  the  highest  decoration  it  can  give, 
the  order  of  Al  Amerito,  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  the  first  woman  to  complete 
a  circuit  of  South  America  by  airplane.  She 
received  this  honor  just  after  her  80th  birth- 
day. 

Anna  Wyckoff ' s  eldest  brother  died  recently 
at  her  home  after  a  long  illness. 
1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  B.  Boardman 
(Carolyn  Peck),  1307  Lowell  Rd.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

Harriet  (Brown)  Darling  has  been  East  this 
fall  visiting  in  Boston. 

Alice  (Clute)  Ely  and  her  husband  are 
spending  the  winter  in  Schenectady.  Her  son 
William  has  a  second  daughter,  born  in 
November. 

Bertha  (Dwight)  Cole  expects  to  close  her 
home  in  Montclair  in  January  for  five  or  six 
months.     She  is  going  to  Italy. 

Marion  Hinkley  is  much  better  than  for 
several  years,  but  finds  it  hard  to  get  adjusted 
to  her  curtailed  vision. 

Carol  (Peck)  Boardman  has  a  third  grand- 
son, son  of  her  son  Ronald  of  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Mary  Wilson  represented  Smith  College  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  president  of  the 
Univ.  of  California.  Mary,  as  president  of 
the  Nat.  Assn.  of  Principals  of  Schools  for 
Girls,  will  attend  the  convention  at  Detroit  in 
February,  and  will  also  attend  the  N.  E.  A. 
Superintendents'  meetings  and  the  Progres- 
sive Education  Assn.  convention  which 
follows. 

Letters  have  also  been  gratefully  received 
from  Amy  Barbour,  Stella  Bogue  Campbell, 
Mary  Brown  Harding,  Sylvia  De  Normandie, 
Lucy  Fairbanks  Alvord,  Eunice  Gulliver, 
Helen  Peirce  Esselstyn,  Louise  Phillips 
Houghton,  Mary  Raymond,  Janet  Wallace 
Curtis,  and  Elisabeth  Thorndike  Saville. 
Ex- 1891 

Katherine  Page  is  living  at  115  Pinckney 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Irving  H.  Upton 
(Katherine  Haven),  20  Park  View  St.,  Grove 
Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Florence  (Barker)  Came  sailed  Jan.  31  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Moffitt  (Mary  Came  '28),  at  Hollywood. 

Eliza  Bridges,  Emily  (Lathrop)  Calkins, 
and  Bertha  (Smith)  Stone  represented  the 
class  at  Alumnae  Week-End. 

Cora  Coolidge  spent  a  six  months'  leave  of 


absence  at  La  Jolla,  Calif.  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women  has  added  a  power  plant, 
laundry,  and  dormitory  to  its  equipment,  and 
a  new  science  building  and  the  Memorial 
Library  will  be  completed  this  year.  We  con- 
gratulate Cora  on  the  election  of  her  brother, 
Marcus  A.  Coolidge  of  Fitchburg,  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Sarah  Goodwin  recently  spent  four  months 
abroad. 

One  of  Mary  Jordan's  pupils  entered  the 
junior  year  at  Mount  Holyoke  as  a  Sarah 
Williston  scholar,  and  another,  a  Smith 
graduate  of  '29,  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Martha  Kimball  is  spending  the  winter  at 
515  S.  E.  Ninth  Av.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

See  Current  Publications  for  name  of  a 
noteworthy  article  by  Jessica  Langworthy. 

Florence  (May)  Rice  has  a  fourth  grand- 
child, Richard  Johnson  Rice,  born  in  October. 

Rosa  (Nichols)  Reed's  temporary  address  is 
West  Newbury,  Mass. 

Emma  Tryon  is  making  her  home  with  a 
brother  at  2115  Girard  Av.  S.,  Minneapolis. 
Her  Washington  brother  died  last  June. 

Laura  Wild,  professor  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Nat. 
Assn.  of  Biblical  Instructors. 
1893 

Class  secretary — Virginia  D.  Lyman,  157 
Lyman  PI.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

See  Current  Publications  for  news  of  Stella 
Bradford. 

Ellen  Cook  lost  her  oldest  sister  in  October. 
She  died  after  a  short  illness  in  the  Dickinson 
Hospital,  Northampton. 

Florence  (Corliss)  Lamont's  youngest  son, 
Austin,  and  Nancy  Sullivan  of  Boston  were 
married  Dec.  17,  1930.  They  have  gone  to 
Oxford  (Eng.)  where  he  is  taking  a  postgrad- 
uate course. 

Mary  Harwood  is  tutoring  in  Baltimore. 

Grace  (Lane)  Beardsley  and  her  mother 
spent  the  fall  with  her  brother  in  Boston. 

Blanche  (Leggett)  Lewis  and  Mr.  Lewis 
were  in  Paris  in  September. 

Grace  (Stevens)  Wright's  husband  is  editor 
of  the  Real  Estate  News  section  of  the  Banker 
and  Tradesman  of  Boston. 

Charlotte  (Stone)  MacDougall's  husband 
has  received  his  reassignment  from:  "Com- 
mander base  force  to  Naval  Examining  Board. 

Myra  Stone's  mother  has  recently  died. 
Myra  has  been  visiting  Nan  (Sigsbee)  Kittelle 
in  Washington  and  enjoyed  meeting  her  two 
married  daughters. 

Bertha  (Thompson)  Kerr's  aunt,  Mrs.  Sarah 
A.  Hicks,  died  recently  in  Boston. 

Edith  (Twining)  Stevens  sailed  for  Europe 
on  Jan.  8  with  her  two  daughters. 
Ex- 1893 

Ida  (Hoyt)  Tilton's  husband,  Dr.  John 
Littlefield  Tilton,  died  last  November.  He 
was  professor  of  geology  at  West  Virginia 
Univ. 

Alice  (Rich)  Cate  wrote  a  review  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  "William  Henry  Letters"  for 
the  Boston  Transcript. 

Frances  (Wilson)  Hawes  spent  two  weeks  in 
Florida  last  December. 
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1894 
Class  secretary— Win.  Theodore  F.  Hussa 
( !ora  Warburton),  M  Clinton  Av.,  Montclair, 

N  ■■!• 

Eleanor  Johnson  divided  her  (  hristmas  va- 
cation between  Syracuse  and  New  York  City, 
where  she  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  '94  tea 
given  by  Alice  (Smith)  Dana  in  her  new 
apartment  at  480  Park  Av. 

Alice  (Leach)  Sharp  has  been  very  busy 
with  community  work.  As  one  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Nutley  (N.  J.)  Social  Serv- 
ice Bureau  she  superintended  the  distribution 
of  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners. 
She  serves  on  the  case  committee  and  also  on 
the  Altar  Guild.  Last  summer  she  and  her 
family  visited  Klizabeth  (Mansfield)  Ward- 
well  in  her  summer  home  at  MuskokaLake, 
Can. 

Agnes  (Learned)  Dawson  has  been  spend- 
ing the  year  in  Swarthmore  (Pa.),  where  her 
husband  has  been  located  during  his  sabbati- 
cal from  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 

Jeanne  (Lockwood)  Thompson's  daughter 
Ruth  (Smith  '27)  was  married  to  John  Kings- 
ton Fineran  of  New  Orleans,  on  Nov.  1,  1930. 
Martha  Mason  and  her  brother  spent  the 
Christmas  holidays  on  a  trip  to  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Mabel   (Moore)  White's  daughter  Shirley 
was  married  to  Chester  Zucker  in  the  Chan- 
try of  Grace  Church,  N.  Y.  C,  on  Oct.  18. 
Helen  (Perkins)  Phelps  is  spending  the  win- 
ter as  usual  in  her  home  at  New  Smyrna,  Fla. 
Ada   (Piatt)    Benedict's  daughter  Martha 
was  married  to  William  Barbour  on  Oct.  3. 
Mabel    (Prouty)   Johnson   has  rented    her 
home    at    24    Elmsmere    Rd.,    Mt.    Vernon 
( N.  Y.),  but  mail  will  be  forwarded  from  that 
address. 

Alice  (Smith)  Dana  will  sail  from  New  York 
Jan.  31  on  the  S.S.  Hamburg  for  a  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic.  She  will 
leave  the  ship  at  Lisbon  for  an  extension  tour 
to  Madrid  and  Paris.  Later  she  will  take  a 
motor  trip  through  Brittany  before  returning 
to  New  York  in  April  in  time  to  superintend 
garden  plans  on  her  summer  home  grounds  at 
Westhampton,  N.  Y. 

Mabel  (Walton)  Wanamaker  has  also  booked 
passage  for  the  same  cruise. 

Bertha  (Watters)  Tildsley  as  president  of 
'94  has  arranged  several  class  luncheons  at  the 
new  Smith  College  Clubrooms  in  the  pent- 
house of  the  New  Weston,  N.  Y.  C.  On  Dec. 
10,  those  attending  were  Frances  (Bancroft) 
Long,  Mabel  (Prouty)  Johnson,  Alice  (Smith) 
Dana,  Clausine  (Mann)  MacNeille,  Katharine 
(Lyall)  Merrill,  and  Cora  (Warburton)  Hussa; 
also  Dorothy  Watters  '96. 

Grace  (Wenham)  Crowell  is  now  living  the 
year  round  in  her  country  home  in  Brecks- 
ville  (O.),  where  her  mail  should  be  sent  in- 
stead of  to  her  former  Cleveland  address. 
Ex- 1894 
Katharine  (Lyall)  Merrill's  first  grandchild, 
David  Nixon  Merrill,  was  born  July  27,  1930, 
at  Englewood,  N.  J. 

1895 
Class  secretary — Carolyn  P.  Swett,  Hudson 


View  Gardens,  183d  St.,  and  Pinehurst  A\ 
\.  Y.  C. 

Emma  Beard  is  active  in  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  in  New  York  State.  She  at- 
tended their  conference  in  November  at  Syra- 
cuse. 

Ex- 1895 
Mary  (Cable)  Dennis's  husband,  Dr.  Al- 
fred L.  P.  Dennis,  died  in  Worcester  Nov.  14, 
1930.  Dr.  Dennis  was  a  well-known  author 
and  professor  of  International  Relations  at 
Clark  Univ. 

1896 
Class  secretary — Frances  E.  Jones,  London 
Terrace,  435  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
1897 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  George  W.  Woodbury 
(Harriet  Patch),  28  Eastern  Point  Rd.,  East 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

During  the  absence  of  the  secretary  in  Eu- 
rope this  winter,  Mrs.  Le  Roy  P.  Guion  (Ellen 
Lormore),  159  Oakleigh  Rd.,  Newton  (Mass.) 
will  be  acting  secretary. 

Helen  Atwater  was  a  member  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Pro- 
tection in  the  section  on  education  and  train- 
ing. 

Rachel  Baldwin  and  her  father  were  to 
have  taken  a  Mediterranean  cruise  this  winter, 
but  the  serious  illness  of  Mr.  Baldwin  has 
made  the  trip  impossible. 

Eleanor  Bissell  returned  home  in  October 
after  several  months  of  travel  in  Spain  and 
France.  She  attended  the  League  of  Nations 
Conference  in  Geneva. 

It  is  reported  that  Anna  Carhart  is  spend- 
ing the  winter  at  Rosslyn  (Ya.)  with  her 
sister. 

Florence  (Day)  Stevenson's  son  Donald 
was  married  June  10,  1930,  to  Lois  Davis, 
Bryn  Mawr  '30.  Her  son  Theodore  is  a 
senior  at  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School. 
Florence  was  in  a  serious  automobile  accident 
last  fall  and  is  slowly  recovering. 

Grace  (Dustan)  Rawson's  son  Richard 
was  married  last  March  to  Louise  Miller. 

Gertrude  (Dyar)  ter  Meulen  sailed  on  a 
West  Indian  cruise  in  January.  Her  daugh- 
ter Beatrice  "came  out"  at  Sherry's,  N.  Y.  C, 
last  fall.  Yvonne  graduated  from  Sarah 
Lawrence  College  in  June. 

Ethelwyn  (Foote)  Bennett's  husband  is  an 
attorney  for  the  California  Dept.  of  Natural 
Resources.  Her  children  are  all  in  college  . 
or  preparing  to  enter,  except  Louise,  who  grad- 
uated from  Smith  in  1929  and  is  now  married. 
Mae  (Fuller)  Curran's  son  David  was 
married  to  Mary  Webster  of  Denver,  May  16. 
Grace  (Greenwood)  Watrous  is  chairman  of 
the  College  Committee  of  the  N.  J.  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Her  work 
consists  mainly  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  College  for  Women 
which  was  founded  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Federation.  The  college  has  grown  in 
12  years  from  a  student  body  of  fifty  to  twelve 
hundred.  Grace  has  been  broadcasting  re- 
cently over  WOR  in  behalf  of  the  college. 

Harriet  (Hallock)  Moore  has  recovered  her 
health  after  a  very  serious  illness  last  sum- 
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mcr.  Her  son  Thomas  is  studying  law  at  the 
Univ.  of  Virginia  and  Hallock  is  a  doctor  at 
Hellevue  Hospital,  N.  Y.  C. 

The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  a  short 
time  ago  had  a  long  article  about  the  work  of 
Marian  Jones.  For  twelve  years  she  has  been 
asst.  minister  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church  of  Providence  and  has  special  charge 
of  the  Portuguese  membership  and  the  Portu- 
guese Chapel. 

Climena  Judd  has  recently  become  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
England  Assn.  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

Grace  (Kelley)  Tenney  went  to  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  in  December  to  visit  her  daughter. 
Before  she  left  Boston  there  was  a  '97  tea  given 
in  her  honor. 

Alice  (Lord)  Parsons  is  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council,  Dept.  of  Internat.  Coopera- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
iWomen's  Clubs. 

Lola  (Maverick)  Lloyd's  son  William  is  a 
fourth  year  student  at  Antioch  College.  His 
'work  period"  is  with  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Perley  (Merrill)  Macfarland's  daughter 
Lucia  was  married  Oct.  25,  1930,  to  J.  Harrie 
Hogan  Jr.  of  Montclair,  N.J. 
j  Lucy  Montague  and  Louise  Peloubet  "rode 
norseback  on  the  snowy  slopes  of  Mt.  Rainier," 
ast  summer. 

Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  was  a  speaker 
it  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Membership  Banquet  in 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  in  November. 

Frances  (Seymour)  Hulse  with  her  husband, 
ion,  and  daughter  were  in  London  last  sum- 
ner.  She  and  her  husband  attended  the  Lam- 
)eth  Conference  as  guests  of  the  Archbishop 
)f  Canterbury.  They  spent  one  night  at 
.ambeth  Palace  and  attended  King  George's 
garden  party  at  Buckingham  Palace,  meeting 
English  and  American  bishops  from  distant 
ands.  Frances's  son  Frederick  has  had  a 
4arvard  fellowship  in  anthropology  and  he 
vorked  four  months  in  Seville.  This  winter 
le  has  gone  to  Hawaii  to  continue  his  research 
vork.  Frances's  address  for  the  winter  is 
ninset  Heights  Sanatorium,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Lillian    (Ware)    Knight    has    a    grandson, 
Cdmund  W.  Burke  Jr.,  born  Oct.  14,    1930, 
on  of  her  daughter  Margaret. 
Ex- 1897 

Emma  Harrington,  who  is  one  of  the  librari- 
ns  at  the  Central  Square  Branch  of  the  Cam- 
■ridge  Public  Library,  has  moved  to  401 
Broadway,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Helen  (Kennard)  MacKenzie's  daughter 
lelen  was  married  to  Russell  Barnes  of  Brook- 
ne  (Mass.)  Oct.  4,  1930. 

Mary    (Wales)    Butler's   husband   died   at 
lartford,  Oct.  22,  1930. 
1898 

Class  secretary — Ethel  M.  Gower,  29  Mather 
t.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Alma  Baumgarten  spent  the  fall  in  the 
i  ast  and  took  back  to  California  Smith  folks 
ews  of  the  College  gleaned  during  the  Alum- 
ae  Week-End. 

Josephine  (Daskam)  Bacon  was  one  of  the 


speakers  at  a  luncheon  given  in  November 
by  the  Women's  Organization  for  National 
Prohibition  Reform  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in 
X.  Y.  C. 

Louisa  Fast  returned  to  New  York  in  De- 
cember after  an  extended  trip  in  "the  field" 
which  included  nearly  every  state  in  the 
South.  She  dined  and  spent  the  night  with 
Anne  (Hall)  Gaylord  and  had  several  visits 
with  Cora  (Waldo)  Butler  in  New  Orleans. 

Marion  (Melius)  Dickey's  husband  died 
Jan.  5  of  pneumonia.  He  was  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Springfield  Union  and  president  of 
the  New  England  division  of  The  Associated 
Press. 

Adeline  Wing  writes  from  Casa  Paraisa, 
Menton,  France,  where  she  is  spending  the 
winter:  "A  cordial  welcome  to  all  '98ers  will 
be  found  at  our  villa  near  the  Italian  frontier 
high  up  on  the  hillside  in  an  old  grove  of  olives. 
Do  come  before  April  when  we  leave  our  fav- 
orite spot  on  the  Riviera.  Our  garden  is  at  its 
loveliest  in  February  with  60,000  bulbs  in 
flower." 

1899 
Class  secretary — Miriam  Drury,  334  Frank- 
lin St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Mary  (Childs)  Kendrick  and  her  husband 
are  building  a  cottage  at  Falmouth  Cliffs  on 
Cape  Cod,  where  the  latchstring  will  always 
be  out  to  welcome  '99ers  and  any  other 
friends.  Their  little  girls,  Priscilla  and  Anne, 
thirteen  and  eight  years  old,  keep  them  inter- 
estingly busy.  Mary's  mother  died  May  7, 
1930,  after  four  years  of  invalidism. 

Miriam  (Choate)  Hobart  is  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Council  of  Congregational 
Women  of  Connecticut  which  involves  the 
chairmanship  of  one  of  the  four  districts  into 
which  the  Council  is  divided. 

Helen  (Demond)  Robinson  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Fullerton,  Calif.  Mr.  Robinson, 
after  27  years  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Peabody  (Mass.),  retired  in  September  and 
they  traveled  through  the  Canadian  Rockies 
and  to  Vancouver  and  Victoria  before  set- 
tling in  an  apartment  in  Fullerton.  Helen's 
sister  Anna  '02  is  with  them,  and  they  "are 
taking  delightful  drives  along  the  beaches  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  old  missions  and  other 
places  of  interest." 

Florence  (Dow)  Estes's  daughter  Elizabeth 
is  an  occupational  therapist,  working  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  Columbia  Pres- 
byterian Medical  Center,  New  York.  Flor- 
ence's new  address  is  15  Lanark  Rd.,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Mary  Duggan  resigned  in  1927  as  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  the  Connecticut  Bureau  of 
Child  Welfare,  but  has  kept  an  interest  in  such 
work  through  membership  on  the  boards  of 
two  child-placing  agencies.  Mary  spent  five 
months  of  1930  traveling  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many with  her  sister  Ellen  (Duggan)  Connor 
'01  and  her  three  children. 

Ellen  (Putney)  Lane's  daughter  Mary,  a 
graduate  of  Wheaton,  is  taking  the  library 
course  at  Simmons  College. 

The  husband  of  Bertha  (Reeves)  Laws  is 
now  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
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herd  in  Richmond.  Their  daughter  Denison 
is  attending  the  Collegiate  School,  preparing 
to  enter  Smith  in  1932.  Address,  102  \Y. 
41st  St.,  Forrest  Hill,  Richmond,  Ya. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  \Y.  E.  Robertson 
(Agnes  Mynter),  328  Summer  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Ex- 1899 

Eugenia  (Adler)  Cohen's  son  Peter  is  a 
freshman  at  the  Univ.  of  Yirginia. 

Katharine  (Seward)  DeHart's  son  Seward 
was  married  Nov.  8,  1930,  to  Arline  Allsopp 
of  South  Orange. 

1900 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Sutton 
(Frances  Howe),  Westover  Rd.,  Litchfield, 
Conn. 

Marguerite  Gray's  visit  in  the  East  was  cut 
short  by  the  sudden  illness  of  her  brother,  who 
died  soon  after  her  arrival  in  Minneapolis. 
She  is  planning  to  take  her  sister-in-law  back 
to  California  with  her. 

Richard  Mather  Boardman,  husband  of 
Dorcas  (Leese)  Boardman  ('01),  died  in  De- 
cember after  a  month's  illness.  Mr.  Board- 
man  was  a  lawyer  and  the  author  of  numerous 
articles  on  biographical  and  sociological  topics. 
During  the  war  he  was  active  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  in  Greece  and  was  decorated  by  the 
Greek  government. 

Clara  Loomis  writes  from  Yokohama  that 
ground  is  to  be  broken  soon  for  the  new  build- 
ings of  the  Doremus  School  and  that  she 
hopes  to  celebrate  the  School's  16th  anniver- 
sary next  fall  in  the  new  buildings. 

Else  (Meier)  Schevill  has  been  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Smith  College  Benefit  Matinee  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  New  York.  On  her 
committee  were  Bertha  (Groesbeck)  Haskell, 
in  charge  of  tickets,  and  Ena  (Wilder)  Hewitt. 
See  page  194. 

Mabel  (Milham)  Roys  extends  a  cordial 
invitation  to  any  member  of  1900  who  may  be 
interested  in  Wells  College  to  be  her  guest  in 
the  new  home  which  the  Trustees  have  built 
for  her.  Her  older  daughter,  Smith  '28, 
is  in  the  New  York  City  Library  taking  an  in- 
tensive course  to  prepare  herself  for  library 
work  in  the  field  of  science.  Her  younger 
daughter  is  a  sophomore  at  Wellesley. 
Ex- 1900 

Marion  (Swasey)  Huggins's  older  son,  Gor- 
don, was  married  to  Elise  Read  of  Wayland 
(Mass.)  Oct.  11,  1930. 

1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Sanford  Stoddard 
(Hannah  Johnson),  499  Washington  Av., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

May  Allen's  friends  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  her  long-planned  trip  to  Italy  is  being  ac- 
complished. She  sailed  in  June  for  a  Rhine 
trip  and  the  Passion  Play  and  then  for  a  sec- 
ond time  attended  the  summer  session  of  the 
American  Academy  at  Rome,  where  she  will 
spend  the  winter  after  an  autumn  in  southern 
France  and  Spain.  She  hopes  to  go  to  Greece 
in  April.  She  says,  "  I  want  to  spend  most  of 
my  time  just  plain  enjoying  Italy.  I  hope  to 
see  Crete,  Egypt,  and  North  Africa  before  I 


return  penniless  but  happy,  in  time  to  take  up 
my  work  at  Newcomb  again  in  the  fall  of  1931. 
Unless  finances  or  health  give  out,  I  shall  not 
be  back  in  time  for  the  Grand  Party  in  June, 
much  as  I  should  like  to  see  our  gray,  fat,  and 
fifty  I ncom parables  and  Invincibles!" 

Marian  Billings  had  an  important  part  in 
the  dedication  program  of  the  new  Hatfield 
Memorial  Town  Hall  in  October.  In  ref- 
erence to  her  work  overseas  in  the  Red  Cross 
Unit  during  the  war,  she  spoke  on  "Twelve 
Years  Afterward." 

The  engagement  of  Hannah  (Johnson) 
Stoddard's  son  Johnson  to  Constance  Bran- 
don, Vassar  '30,  of  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  announced. 

Mabel  Mead  is  planning  to  join  Elizabeth 
(McGrew)  Kimball  for  a  winter  in  Europe 
after  the  latter  leaves  her  son  in  school  in 
Geneva. 

Gertrude  (Riddle)  Bradbury's  daughter 
Eleanor,  Smith  ex- '31,  was  married  Aug.  30 
to  Henry  Christian  Reiner,  Yale  '30.  Tem- 
porary address,  6143  Westminster  Place,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Wilson  Robotham 
(Jennette  Bartholomew),  21  Ellsworth  Rd., 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 

1902 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Henry  Burr  (Ursula 
Minor)  5515  High  Dr.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

May  (Barta)  Birdseye's  daughter  Jean 
was  married  to  Thomas  Comstock  of  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.  Maude  Shattuck  attended  the 
wedding  with  Anne  Ferriss,  Edith  (Piatt) 
Ferriss's  daughter;  Rob  and  Hugh  Semple, 
Margery  (Ferriss)  Semple's  sons;  and  Hugh 
Weed  Jr.,  son  of  Faith  (Potter)  Weed. 

Edith  (Brown)  Brown  and  her  family  have 
moved  back  to  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  where 
their  address  is  4411  Lewiston  Rd.  Edith's 
son  Stuart  is  a  freshman  at  Amherst. 

Ruth  (Canedy)  Hadley  is  the  resident  this 
year  at  Mandelle  Annex,  the  former  Curtis 
residence  at  61  Paradise  Rd.,  Northampton. 

The  little  daughter  of  Mrs.  Charles  0. 
Eames  (Catherine  Woermann,  Yassar  '27) 
has  been  named  Lucia  Dewey  for  her  mater- 
nal grandmother,  Lucia  (Dewey)  Woermann. 

Edith  Ely's  first  experience  as  a  great-aunt 
began  last  May  with  the  birth  of  a  son  to  her 
niece.     Edith  went  to  Colorado  in  the  summer. 

Ethel  Freeman's  new  book,  "Mi  Trip  West 
Bi  Me,"  being  the  travels  of  her  dog  Scoutie, 
was  published  just  before  the  holidays.  See 
page  I. 

Mary  (Gardner)  Anderson  had  a  son  in  the 
graduating  class  at  Yale  last  June.  A  sec- 
ond son  is  now  a  sophomore  and  a  third  is  a 
freshman  at  Yale  this  year.  The  elder  of 
these  boys  is  swimming  the  backstroke  on  the 
'Yarsity  swimming  team.  Mary  has  recently 
bought  a  house  at  Hyannis  Port,  Cape  Cod. 

Ethel  (Green)  Stamm  put  on  a  Christmas 
Pageant  during  the  holidays  and  supervised 
neighborhood  carol  singing. 

Early  in  December,  Nell  (Henderson)  Car- 
ter, Marguerite  (Chambers)  Rapp,  Sally 
Richards,  and  Helen  (Peters)  Richardson 
ex- '01,  had  a  Cable  House  reunion  at  Nell's. 
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Blanche  Hull  started  in  January  on  a  trip 
to  Egypt  where  she  and  the  niece  who  is 
traveling  with  her  will  go  up  the  Nile  by  boat. 

Helen  (Kelley)  Marsh  has  finished  her  term 
of  office  in  the  State  Federation  and  is  now 
program  chairman  for  the  Woman's  Club  of 
Upper  Montclair.  Some  time  ago  Helen 
arranged  a  talk  on  "The  Romance  of  Medieval 
Costume,"  illustrating  it  with  costumes  which 
she  copied  from  ancient  manuscripts.  This  is 
still  in  constant  demand  among  the  clubs  of 
the  state. 

A  granddaughter,  Francine  La  Pointe,  was 
born  Dec.  14,  1930,  to  Elizabeth  (Leavitt) 
Ferris. 

Pauline  Long  was  ill  for  five  months  after  a 
serious  operation,  but  she  has  now  entirely 
recovered  and  is  practicing  medicine  again. 

Eloise  (Mabury)  Knapp  and  her  husband 
are  celebrating  Mr.  Knapp's  sabbatical  year 
by  spending  a  quiet  winter  at  home  in  Brook- 
line. 

Grace  (Mason)  Young's  eldest  son,  Percy 
Jr.,  is  working  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Ursula  (Minor)  Burr  has  just  been  elected 
president  of  the  woman's  board  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  Kansas  City. 

Faith  (Potter)  Weed's  son  Hugh  Jr.  is  a 
freshman  at  Amherst. 

Edith  Souther  has  a  new  position  as  manager 
of  the  St.  Louis  Woman's  Club. 

Frances  Valentine  has  a  niece  in  the  fresh- 
man class  at  Smith,  the  daughter  of  Albertine 
(Flershem)  Valentine  '97. 

Jessie  (Wadsworth)  Burns's  husband  is 
executive  director  of  the  Nat.  Assn.  of  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils. 

Selma  (Weil)  Eisemann's  daughter  Ruth  is 
research  assistant  to  one  of  the  professors  of 
International  Law  at  Harvard,  having  re- 
turned from  Geneva  (Switzerland)  where, 
during  the  summer,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Students'    International   Union. 

Margaret  (Welles)  Pierson's  son  Charles  is 
swimming  the  backstroke  on  the  freshman 
swimming  team  at  Yale. 

Elizabeth  (Whitin)  Keeler  left  early  in 
January  with  her  husband,  second  son,  and  a 
tutor,  for  a  motor  trip  to  the  South.  They 
will  spend  the  winter  at  Ormond  (Fla.)  and 
we  are  urged  to  look  them  up  if  we  are  near 
there.  Beth's  older  son  is  starting  his  busi- 
ness experience  with  a  nine-hour  day  in  a 
machine  shop,  and  liking  it. 

Louise  Woodbury  is  coaching  the  glee  club 
and  school  chorus  at  the  Porter  School  in 
Farmington,  Conn. 

1903 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Kemp- 
ton  (Klara  Frank),  832  High  St.,  Pottstown, 
Pa. 

Gertrude  (Beecher)  Park's  mother  died  in 
November  at  Gertrude's  home  in  Englewood, 
N.J. 

Susan  Hill  has  recently  held  an  exhibition 
of  hand-wrought  jewelry  at  the  College 
Women's  Club  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Eleanor  (Putnam)  Bodel  wrote  that  after 
having  lived  in  four  houses  in  one  year  she  was 
back  at  Governor's   Island   in   Quarters  25. 


Eleanor's  husband  is  a  chaplain  in  the  Army. 

Leolyn  (Smith)  Morgan's  daughter  Leolyn 
was  married  Nov.  1,  1930,  to  Frederick  B. 
Griffith  Jr.,  a  lawyer  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Her  daughter  Gwendolen  is  at  San  Francisco 
State  Teachers'  College. 

Elizabeth     (Strong)     Hayden's     daughter 
Eleanor   has   been   elected    president   of   the 
freshman  class  at  Smith.      See  page  182. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  Garrison,  21  Griggs 
Ter.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Married. — Laura  Glazier  to  George  Kings- 
bury, summer  of  1930.  Address,  60  Concord 
St.,  WTest  Hartford,  Conn. 

Other  News. — Constance  Abbott  is  spend- 
ing the  winter  at  5  Arlington  PI.,  Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Alice  (Barrett)  Heeran  is  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Smith  Club's  scholarship  committee 
and  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  annual 
opera  benefit  in  New  York. 

Lillian  Berry's  mother  died  last  July.  She 
and  her  father  continue  to  live  in  Coronado. 

Harriet  (Butler)  Crittenden's  son  Benton  is 
a  junior  at  Yale.     Albert  is  a  freshman. 

Mary  (Chambers)  Folwell  was  presented 
with  a  grandson,  Philip  D.  Folwell  2d,  by  her 
oldest  son,  Nathan,  Aug.  24,  1930.  She  says: 
"With  'Uncle  Bill,'  my  youngest,  only  six  I 
still  feel  dazed." 

Anne  Chapin  is  back  at  the  Spence  School 
in  New  York.  "I  am  settled  in  my  little 
one-room  apartment  (315  E.  68th  St.)  and  so 
happy  to  have  my  belongings  with  me  after 
13  years  without  them." 

Helen  Choate  says:  "Back  at  work  after  a 
sabbatical  year.  The  last  six  months  were 
spent  in  Europe.  Helen  Hall  joined  me  for  a 
trip  to  Scandinavia.  We  ran  across  Florence 
Bartlett.  She  was  picking  up  antiques  for  a 
museum." 

Helen  (Cilley)  Alder's  son  John  entered 
M.  I.  T.  this  fall. 

Julia  Cotter  is  on  sabbatical  leave.  She 
expects  her  Ph.D.  from  Fordham  Univ.  in 
June. 

Edna  (Cushing)  Weathers  has  a  daughter 
at  Kent  Place  in  Summit  (N.  J.)  and  two  sons 
at  Deerfield  Academy. 

Lilian  (Ehrich)  Riegel man's  son  is  at  Deer- 
field  Academy. 

Carolyn  (Goodwin)  Brubaker  says:  "My 
two  oldest  boys  are  in  college,  my  daughter 
and  youngest  son  in  high  school.  My  husband 
has  'struck  oil'!" 

Grace  (Greenhalgh)  Eversman's  daughter 
Betty  is  at  Emma  Willard  School  preparing 
for  Smith. 

Helen  Hall  is  established  in  her  newly  built 
house  at  9  (instead  of  8)  Summit  Av.,  Win- 
chester. 

Elsie  (Harris)  Durbin  accompanied  her 
husband  on  a  business  trip  to  South  America 
last  fall. 

Muriel  Haynes  is  abandoning  her  house  on 
Embankment  Rd.  for  one  in  Weston,  Mass. 
She  attends  an  English  country  dancing  class 
where  she  finds  Ruth  French  '02  and  Eleanor 
Garrison  reveling  in  the  gambols. 
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Sophie  Hiss  lost  her  mother  last  fall. 
Margaret    (Hotchkiss)    Streit's    daughter, 
who  spent  last  year  at  Oxford  and  in  Conti- 
nental travel,  is  at  home  again  and  working 
for  the  Literary  Guild. 

Bertha  Irving,  after  eighteen  months'  leave 
of  absence,  has  returned  to  the  Board  of  Child 
Welfare  in  New  York. 

Elizabeth  Jackson:  "Took  a  course  in  fine 
arts  at  Harvard.  Stimulating  and  splendid 
way  of  spending  part  of  the  summer.  Early 
in  1931  expect  to  visit  Mexico  and  California." 

Phila  (Johnson)  Burck  is  in  Europe  with  her 
youngest  daughter,  Beth.  After  a  summer  of 
travel  they  spent  four  months  in  Paris.  Gail, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Law  School  at  the 
Univ,  of  Southern  California  and  has  passed 
his  bar  examinations,  has  a  position  in  a  fine 
law  firm.     (News  via  Lucie  London.) 

Elizabeth  Kemlo's  winter  address  is  11  rue 
Scribe,  Paris.  "  My  friend  and  I  are  spending 
a  month  in  Brehat,  the  only  foreigners  in  the 
midst  of  Breton  peasants.  We  hire  the 
only  public  conveyance  on  the  island,  a  two- 
wheeled  donkey  cart,  to  visit  the  ruins  from 
the  time  of  the  Druids." 

Edith  (Kidder)  Dana's  daughter  is  at  school 
in  Paris.  Edith,  with  Alice  (Hatch)  Nelson, 
takes  a  lively  part  in  Christopher  Shop  activi- 
ties in  Boston. 

Anna  (Kincaid)  Thompson  says  she  moved 
to  her  present  address,  222  Forest  St.,  Fair- 
mont (Minn.),  a  year  ago.  "  I'm  busier  than 
ever  teaching  music,  playing  at  the  Christian 
Science  Church,  and  figuring  on  occasional 
local  programs. ' '  For  two  months  she  worked 
on  the  arrangements  for  a  Christmas  concert 
of  chamber,  choral,  instrumental,  and  vocal 
solo  music  given  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  "  It  was  a  great 
success.  Had  to  turn  people  away."  Her 
daughter  Kate  is  a  sophomore  at  the  Univ.  of 
Minnesota. 

Edith  (Kingsbury)  Watson's  son  Frederick 
is  instructor  of  chemistry  at  Dartmouth  from 
which  he  graduated  in  June.  Emily  is  at 
Bradford  Junior  College  preparing  to  attend 
the  Child  Education  Foundation  Training 
School  in  New  York.  Margaret  is  preparing 
for  Smith. 

Lucie  (London)  Moore  is  president  of  the 
Smith  Club  of  Southern  California,  "a  charm- 
ing group  to  work  with.  We  had  a  good  fall 
meeting  at  the  new  building  of  the  California 
Club." 

Marion  (Paige)  Leake's  daughter  Constance 
is  to  be  married  in  February  to  John  Bucking- 
ham of  Watertown,  Conn.  Eugene  is  at  the 
Yale  Art  School  and  John  is  a  Yale  freshman, 
rooming  with  Emma  (Dill)  Grand's  son  Brooks. 

Louise  Partenheimer's  mother  died  Oct. 
28,  1930. 

Marion  (Prouty)  Bensen's  daughter  Harriet 
is  at  the  Finch  School  in  New  York.  Marjorie 
is  at  Emma  W'illard. 

See  Current  Publications  for  news  of  Wini- 
fred Rand. 

Margaret  (Sawtelle)  Smith  has  recently 
moved  from  Molson  to  Oroville,  Wash.,  Box 
196. 


Elisabeth  (Southworth)  Harrison's  son 
Thurston  won  the  William  C.  Collar  Prize  in 
Greek  at  Amherst  last  June. 

Natalie  (Stanton)  Kennedy  says:  "Three  of 
us  drove  ourselves  through  Normandy  and 
Brittany  last  summer,  then  went  to  Alunich 
with  Hilda  (Johnson)  Truslow  and  her  two 
children  and  traveled  with  them  in  Italy." 
Sidney  Jr.  is  a  freshman  at  W'illiams. 

Elisabeth  Telling  came  east  in  November 
to  fill  some  orders  for  drypoints.  She  has 
visited  Boston,  New  York,  and  Bethlehem. 
Nellie  Thompson  is  teaching  Latin  in 
Paterson,  N.  J.  She  enjoys  being  within 
commuting  distance  of  New  York  where  the 
genealogical  libraries  are  a  particular  attrac- 
tion. She  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  and  of  the  N.  J.  Mayflower  Descend- 
ants Society.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  should  belong  to 
the  Massachusetts  chapter  because  every  bit 
of  my  ancestry  from  John  Alden  down  be- 
longs in  Massachusetts  and  all  my  brothers 
live  there." 

Bertha  (Thresher)  Moore's  daughter  Beth  is 
at  "Burnham"  preparing  for  Smith. 

Dorothy  (Upham)  Yaughan's  daughter  is  a 
freshman  at  the  Univ.  of  California. 

Mary  van  Kleeck's  name  appears  in  Ida 
Tarbell's  list  of  fifty  outstanding  American 
women. 

Edith  (vom  Baur)  \'an  Hook  says:  "We  are 
spending  the  year  in  Athens  where  my  husband 
is  the  annual  professor  at  the  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies.  We  shall  go  to  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Aegean  Islands  on  ar- 
chaeological trips.  We  have  just  returned 
from  six  weeks  of  motoring  through  the  remote 
parts  of  Greece." 

Alice  (Wright)  Teagle's  son  John,  who  grad- 
uated from  Cornell  last  February,  is  doing  field 
work  for  the  Humble  Oil  Co.  in  Texas.  Helen 
is  director  of  music  at  the  Park  School  of 
Cleveland  and  Frank  is  at  Deerfield  Academy. 
We  see  by  the  Weekly  that: 

Mar\r  (Bent)  Conklin's  Margaret  '33  is  in 
the  Yox  Club. 

Edith  (Bond)  Howard's  Barbara  was  on 
the  Freshman  Honor  List.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Student  Curriculum  Committee,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  also  vocational 
consultant  for  Morrow  House.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Physics  Club,  chairman  of 
the  program  committee  for  the  Sophomore 
Carnival,  and  on  the  All-Smith  Soccer 
Team. 

1904  has  two  other  children  on  the  Fresh- 
man Honor  List:  Janet  Cairns  and  Katrina 
\'an  Hook. 

Nellie  (Cuseck)  Connolly's  Helen  is 
college  song  leader. 

Marion    Dana    '04    is    the    first    grand- 
daughter of  the  Smith  College  matriarch. 
Ellen  (Quigley)  Sawin's  Eleanor  '31  is  in 
the  Psychology  Club  and  is  one  of  the  asst. 
editors  of  the  Weekly. 

On  the  hockey  teams  1904  is  represented 

by   Eleanor   (Parsons)    Tomlinson's   Betty 

and  Edith  (vom  Baur)  Yan  Hook's  Katrina. 

New  Addresses. — Elizabeth  Biddlecome, 

Hotel  Hemenway,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Mrs.  William  H.  Adamson  (Ernestine 
Fowler),  4  Broadacres  Rd.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.   Del   B.  Salmon   (Edna  Stern),   1284 
Lowell  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Ex- 1904 

Blanca  Will  received  in  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
the  Fairchild  Award  for  the  "best  creative 
achievement  of  the  year  in  art,  literature,  or 
science."  It  was  given  to  her  for  a  portrait 
bust  in  sculpture. 

1905 

Class  secretary— Mrs.  Clark  Hill  (Katha- 
rine Clark),  Palenville,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Ethel  Titsworth  to  William 
Maxson  Stillman,  July  2,  1930.  Address,  426 
W.  Seventh  St.,  Plain  field,  N.  J.  They  were 
abroad  all  summer  on  their  honeymoon. 

Other  News. — Clara  (Clark)  Brown's 
parents,  on  Dec.  1,  1930,  celebrated  their  60th 
wedding  anniversary. 

Katharine  (De  La  Vergne)  Stevenson  has 
taken  a  house  (Les  Marroniers)  at  Grenoble 
for  the  winter. 

Margaret  (Foster)  Melcher's  daughter 
Elizabeth  is  studying  bookbinding  with  Miss 
Sears  in  Boston. 

Mary  (Hastings)  Bradley,  her  husband,  and 
daughter  Alice  sailed  Dec.  2  on  the  Leviathan 
and  on  Jan.  10  sail  from  Bordeaux  on  the 
L'Amerique  for  Duala,  Cameroon,  West 
Africa.  Toward  spring  they  hope  to  cross 
Africa  overland,  avoiding  the  tourist  route  of 
the  Congo,  and  emerge  in  April  at  Nairobi, 
Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa.  In  May,  their 
address  will  be  Teheran,  Persia.  They  hope 
to  bring  back  several  rare  animals  and 
twenty-five  pygmies,  for  exhibition  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition  in  1933. 

Jean  (Pond)  Wentworth's  son  Bill  is  a 
sophomore  at  Stanford  Univ.  and  her  daughter 
Margaret  a  freshman  at  Bradford  Junior 
College. 

Marion  (Pooke)  Duits,  her  husband,  and 
small  son  returned  to  Natick  for  Christmas. 
Marion  will  remain  until  the  middle  of  March, 
when  she  will  rejoin  her  family  in  the  14th 
century  manor  house  they  have  taken  at 
Yigny,  Seine  et  Oise,  about  45  minutes  from 
Paris,  on  the  road  to  Rouen. 

Helen  Rogers  sailed  in  January  to  spend 
three  months  in  England. 

Genevieve  (Scofield)  Barrows'  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Barbara,  has  a  position  in  Lord  and 
Taylor's,  N.  Y.  C. 

New  Address. — Lillian  Trafton,  148  War- 
ren Av.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ex- 1905 

Irene  (Hamilton)  Young's  son  Hamilton 
has  made  the  managership  of  the  Harvard 
football  Varsity  team  for  his  senior  year;  he  is  a 
sophomore  this  year. 

1906 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Eben  Atwood  (Edith 
Moore),  Hobby  Farm,  Wayzata,  Minn. 

Sarah  Bartlett  has  climbed  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, up  and  down,  twice,  escorting  two  young 
boys  on  one  trip. 

Clara  (Cooley)  Campbell's  oldest  boy 
entered  Dartmouth  last  fall.  Her  daughter 
plans  to  enter  Smith  in  1932. 


Louise  (Ellis)  Baldwin  was  married  Sept. 
28,  1929,  to  Robert  R.  Greene.  They  live  at 
Longwood  Towers,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Ruth  (Fletcher)  Common  does  private 
tutoring  and  is  sec.-treas.  of  her  church,  spend- 
ing part  of  every  day  there. 

"Florence  Harrison's  youthful  enthusiasm 
for  suffrage  carried  her  into  League  work  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  organization  of  the 
Nat.  League  of  Women  Voters,"  says  the 
Mass.  League  Bulletin.  "As  Field  sec.  she 
has  been  in  nearly  all  the  regions  as  well  as  at 
the  Washington  Headquarters.  She  is  now 
loaned  for  a  brief  time  to  the  First  Region  as 
special  adviser  on  state  and  local  League 
problems."  At  a  luncheon  in  October  at  the 
Copley-Plaza  Florence  was  the  guest  speaker. 

Caroline  Hinman  was  appointed  general 
chairman  of  the  14th  annual  roll  call  of  her 
local  Red  Cross  organization.  This  is  the 
fourth  time  she  has  performed  this  office. 

Margaret  Hutchins  has  been  awarded  a 
Carnegie  Corporation  Fellowship  from  the 
Columbia  School  of  Library  Service. 

Mabel  Kent  reported  in  October  that  Bertha 
Reed  was  going  to  Munich  (Germany)  for  a 
winter  of  art  work. 

Harriet  Leitch  has  a  little  week-end  cottage 
about  20  miles  from  Seattle.  It  is  called  The 
Meetin'  House  both  because  it  was  the 
original  church  of  the  little  settlement,  and  is  a 
meeting  place  for  Harriet  and  her  friends. 

Janet  (Mason)  Slauson  wishes  to  be  called 
up  by  friends  visiting  Paris.  Her  address  is  4 
rue  Henri  Heine,  Paris,  16,  and  tel.  Auteuil 
60-92.  Janet  Jr.  is  keeping  up  her  classes  in 
Paris.  The  twins  are  again  in  Switzerland. 
Janet  and  her  husband  made  a  hurried  trip  to 
this  country  last  summer.  She  says  that 
although  Paris  begins  to  seem  like  home,  she 
will  never  become  a  voluntary  expatriate. 

Ida  Merrill  will  be  at  the  Deermont  Hotel, 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.),  for  at  least  another  year. 

Louisa  Puffer  is  doing  library  work  at  the 
Boston  Athenaeum.  New  address,  125  Com- 
monwealth Av.,  Boston. 

Esther  (Searle)  Pinnex  says  she  lives  the 
typical,  peaceful,  busy  life  of  a  southern  town. 
We  regret  to  hear  that  she  lost  her  eldest  son  at 
the  age  of  21.  Her  second  son  is  preparing  for 
college  and  her  daughter,  11,  is  in  junior  high 
school.  Esther  has  done  a  good  deal  of  post- 
graduate work  and  is  teaching  in  the  city 
schools.  She  keeps  up  her  music.  Address, 
2147  Queen  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bessie  (Warren)  Skelton  lost  her  husband 
last  August.  Her  son  Warren  is  at  Mass. 
Agricultural  College  taking  a  two-year  course 
in  dairy  manufactures.  Betty  is  at  the  Bouve 
School,  Inc.,  Boston.     Sheila  is  in  junior  high. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Frederick  De  Caro 
(Eleanor  Fox),  3435  Brown  St.  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  secretary  hopes  you  realize  how  much 
she  appreciates  the  responses  to  her  solicita- 
tion for  news,  and  are  not  discouraged  if  your 
names  do  not  appear  in  the  Quarterly.  Our 
limited  space  necessitates  drastic  cutting. 
Ex- 1906 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  L.  M.  Young  (Inez 
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Barry),  64  Athelstane  Rd.,  Newton  Center, 
Mass. 

Helen  Currier,  1240  Beacon  St.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

1907 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  L.  Goodwin 
(Dorothy  Davis),  10  Woodside  Circle,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Married. — Helen  (Crosby)  Dobson  to 
Henry  Curtis  Simonds,  Dec.  31,  1930.  He  is 
chief  probation  officer  for  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  district.  Helen  will 
continue  her  Red  Cross  work  until  someone  is 
found  to  take  her  place. 

Born. — To  Helen  (Dean)  Bogan  a  daughter, 
Agnes  Carolyn,  Feb.  17,  1930.  Her  oldest  son 
is  a  freshman  at  Stanford  Univ. 

Other  News. — Jessie  (Allen)  Knapp  has 
moved  to  25  East  End  Av.,  N.  Y.  C,  and  is 
taking  a  business  course.  Her  older  daughter 
is  studying  kindergarten  and  child  psychology' 
and  the  younger  is  at  Miss  Chapin's  School. 

Eva  (Baker)  Lewis  has  adopted  a  third 
child,  Sybil,  aged  one  year. 

Gertrude  Blanchard  is  keeping  books  for  her 
brother,  a  maker  of  silver  and  pewter  ware,  in 
Burbank,  Calif. 

Hazel  (Catherwood)  Cameron  with  her 
husband,  children,  and  father  (on  whose  ac- 
count they  have  gone)  are  spending  the 
winter  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Helen  (Curtis)  Taylor's  husband  has  been 
appointed  a  Colonel  on  the  staff  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut. 

Louise  (De  Forest)  Veryard  is  spending  the 
winter  at  80  Howe  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Helen  (Dow)  Baker  is  still  professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  at  Simmons  Univ.,  Abilene 
(Tex.)  where  her  husband  is  professor  of 
sociology.  She  is  also  State  Historian  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  and  last  year  compiled  and  published 
the  Texas  D.  A.  R.  history. 

Hortense  (Mayer)  Hirsch  entertained  36 
members  of  the  class  at  luncheon  at  her  New 
York  apartment  Dec.  6.  Her  son  Lawrence 
is  Princeton  '33.  She  has  bought  a  summer 
home  at  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Nettie  Strobhar  has  changed  her  name  to 
Natalie. 

Bessie  White  will  be  in  Clearwater  (Fla.) 
until  Apr.  1. 

Nineteen  members  of  the  class  lunched  to- 
gether in  Boston,  Dec.  6. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Paul  B.  Condit 
(Marion  Carr),  2840  Scarborough  Rd.,  Cleve- 
land Heights,  O. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Thompson  (Louise  Forbes), 
121  Madison  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Olive  Hurlbut,  115  Terrace  Av.,  Hempstead, 
N.  Y. 

Ex- 190  7 

Elisabeth  (Ford)  Bacon  has  moved  to 
California,  but  her  best  address  at  present  is 
c/o  Prof.  J.  L.  Ford,  3  Mercer  Circle,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Gladys  (Lawrence)  Hubbard  is  living  at  1 
W.  64th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Her  oldest  daughter  is 
at  school  in  Bermuda. 

New  Address. — Helen  French,  40  Com- 
monwealth Av.,  Boston. 


1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills 
(Helen  Hills),  876  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Vesta  (Foster)  Board  will  include  a  trip  to 
Florida  and  Cuba  in  her  winter  plans. 

Elinor  Goodridge  has  moved  her  business  of 
designing  interesting  cards  to  64  W.  Cedar  St., 
Boston,  c/o  Goodridge  Galleries.  Summer 
address,  14  Pleasant  St.,  Rockport. 

Laura  Lenhart  writes  from  China,  "I'm  at 
the  same  job  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  We  had 
a  visit  from  Professor  Wood  and  his  family  as 
they  went  through  Shanghai.  Betty  Wright 
'10  is  also  in  the  city." 

Mary  Parsons  continues  her  library  work  in 
Paris.  When  Margaret  Steen  was  there  they 
went  together  to  Istanbul  and  to  Vienna  to 
learn  skiing  and  German.  Her  new  address  is 
c/o  Morgan  &  Co.,  14  Place  Vend6me. 

Charlotte  Wiggin  is  principal  of  the  Shearer 
School  in  Pittsburgh.  Address,  892  Amber- 
son  Av. 

Helen  (Winward)  Brown  makes  frequent 
visits  to  Northampton  this  year  because  her 
daughter  Barbara  is  a  junior  at  the  Nor- 
thampton School  for  Girls. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Farmer 
(Hazel  Allen),  3542  Blaisdell  Av.,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

Mrs.  Wallace  F.Thompson  (Elisabeth  Cary), 
511  College  St.,  Winchester,  Ky. 

Perrie  Jones,  608  Lincoln  Av.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Mrs.  Roland  W.  Mersereau  (Elizabeth 
Parker),  250  Military  Rd.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Mersereau  (Lucile  Parker), 
240  Military  Rd.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Elliott  R.  Corbett  (Alta  Smith),  330 
Greenwood  Rd.,  Dunthorpe,  Portland,  Ore. 

Jane  Thuman,  56  S.  Sixth  St.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

Carrie  Woodward,  10  Park  Av.,  Bloomfield, 
N.J. 

Ex- 1908 

Amey  (Hall)  Case's  son's  engagement  to 
Katherine  Taylor  (Smith  '29)  of  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  has  been  announced. 

New  Addresses. — Hazel  Hildreth,  Herki- 
mer, N.  Y. 

Mary  Macdonald,  Box  1325,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Avery  Tompkins  (Blanche  Peberdy), 
5735  Clover  Dr.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Alice  Weston,  1863  W.  25th  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

1909 

Class  secretary — Sarah  B.  Hackett,  1106 
Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Donnell)  Calhoun  a 
second  daughter  and  third  child,  Oct.  26, 
1930. 

To  Edith  (Honigman)  Crafts  a  daughter 
and  first  child,  Sept.  7,  1930. 

To  Katharine  (Varick)  Bassett  a  daughter 
and  second  child,  Oct.  13,  1930. 

Other  News. — Ellis  (Abbott)  Lardner's 
oldest  son  is  studying  at  the  Sorbonne  after  a 
year  at  Harvard;  two  boys  are  in  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  and  her  fourth  son  is  in 
school  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Harriet    (Byers)    Deans    has    recently    ac- 
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cepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  Women's 
Committee  for  the  Buffalo  Centennial  in  1932. 

Emily  Davis  writes  of  a  thrilling  trip  to 
Mexico  when,  after  a  cruise  of  1000  miles  down 
the  western  coast,  smallpox  broke  out  on  the 
boat  and  all  the  passengers  were  sent  back  to 
San  Diego  to  be  vaccinated.  She  then  took 
the  trip  by  rail  and  spent  some  weeks  in  a 
Mexican  boarding  house  in  order  to  learn  the 
language.  She  attended  a  seminar  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Cultural 
Relations  with  Latin  America  and  met  many 
prominent  Mexicans,  in  addition  to  being  re- 
ceived by  the  President  and  his  wife  in  the 
historic  castle  of  Chapultepec.  Ambassador 
Morrow  also  received  the  group  at  the  United 
States  Embassy. 

Bessie  (Fuller)  Davis  reports  a  family  of 
five  who  are  100  per  cent  Scouts.  She  is  in 
charge  of  a  troop  in  Lexington  and  has  been 
Scout  camp  director  for  three  years. 

Florence  (Hague)  Becker  is  Organizing 
Secretary  General  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Her  work 
is  organizing  new  chapters  throughout  the 
world.  She  and  Edith  (Scott)  Magna  re- 
cently addressed  a  D.  A.  R.  meeting  in 
Northampton. 

Ethel  (Lewis)  Grose  now  has  two  sons  in 
Deerfield  Academy.  She  spends  time  copying 
books  in  Braille  when  not  occupied  with  the 
activities  of  her  family  of  five  children. 

Eleanor  (Linton)  Clark  and  her  husband 
have  recently  brought  great  distinction  to  our 
class.     See  "We  See  by  the  Papers." 

Helen  Marks  is  Acting  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  during  the 
first  semester  of  this  year,  but  will  resume  her 
regular  work  as  Dean  in  February. 

Dorothy  Miner  is  president  of  the  Tau  Beta 
Society  of  Brookline,  secretary  of  the  Home 
for  Aged  Couples,  and  active  in  dramatics. 

Florence  Paine  is  spending  the  winter  with 
her  parents  in  Bradenton,  Fla.,  1208  13th  St. 

Jean  (MacDuffie)  Pirnie's  husband  was  bass 
soloist  in  the  Oratorio  Society's  performance 
of  Handel's  "Messiah"  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
N.  Y.  C,  on  Dec.  26. 

Dorothy  (Norton)  Payson  is  head  of  the 
women's  committee  in  the  Portland  Com- 
munity Chest  Drive. 

Elinor  (Scollay)  Coffey  is  spending  the 
winter  at  432  B  St.,  Coronado  (Calif.)  while 
her  husband  is  in  command  of  the  U.S.S. 
Holland,  submarine  tender  for  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  In  June  they  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Naval  War  College  in  Newport,  R.  I. 

Edith  (Scott)  Magna  has  just  completed  a 
speaking  tour  through  13  states,  presenting 
phases  of  the  library  work  of  the  D.  A.  R. 
She  has  also  made  a  thorough  investigation  of 
libraries  available  for  schools  in  the  southern 
mountain  states. 

Katharine  (Sewall)  Austin  is  president  of  the 
local  Music  Study  Club  in  St.  Albans. 

Charlotte  (Smith)  Kimball  is  a  trustee  of 
Skidmore  College  and  active  in  local  Girl 
Scout  work.  She  has  become  an  ardent 
student  of  handwriting  and  recently  made  the 
experiment  of  analyzing  the  writing  of  150 
employees  of  one  organization. 


Evelyn  (Smith)  Trask  is  president  of  the 
Lexington  Public  Health  Association,  vice- 
president  of  the  Woman's  Club,  and  on  the 
board  of  the  P.  T.  A. 

Hilda  (Stedman)  Cross  has  been  active  this 
winter  in  Community  Fund  work  in  Provi- 
dence, having  been  chairman  of  a  district 
during  the  big  drive,  and  on  the  budget 
committee. 

Helen  (Stevenson)  Stevenson  is  president  of 
the  Detroit  Smith  Club. 

New  Addresses. — Sigrid  Andersen,  174 
Logan  St.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Edith  Jarvis,  975  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  Moseley,  50  Peterborough  St., 
Boston. 

Ex- 1909 

Pearl  (Lyman)  Soule  is  teaching  public 
health  in  the  high  school.  Her  son  is  a  radio 
man  in  the  Navy  and  her  daughter  will  gradu- 
ate from  normal  school  in  June.  Address, 
Redfern  Apts.,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

Elise  Packer  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Hartford  Tuberculosis  and  Public  Health 
Society.  New  address,  30  Girard  Av., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Eleanor  Whidden  has  an  office  and  shop  in 
Marblehead  where  she  conducts  a  real  estate 
and  interior  decorating  business.  She  is 
studying  banking  and  finance  at  Boston 
University  this  winter. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Cheeseman  (Rose 
Carhart),  514  N.  Cahuenga  Blvd.,  Los  Ange- 
les, Calif. 

1910 

Class  secretary — Alice  O'Meara,  12  Keswick 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Helen  Allen  to  Harold  Stetson 
Wheelock. 

Other  News. — Elfriede  Ackermann  is  the 
most  contented  person  whom  your  secretary 
has  seen  in  months!  She  is  a  successful 
teacher  of  German  and  history  in  a  Chicago 
high  school.  She  has  lately  qualified  for  a 
school  principalship;  but  really  dreads  to  give 
up  instructing  for  executive  work.  Two  years 
ago  she  traveled  to  Honolulu  and  just  now  is 
writing,  in  collaboration  with  two  others,  a 
textbook  setting  forth  an  original  method  of 
teaching  the  German  language. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
National  Assn.  of  Hospital  Social  Service 
Workers  met  in  Chicago  in  December.  As 
a  member  of  the  committee,  Helen  (Bigelow) 
Hooker  went  west  for  the  meetings  and  then 
visited  with  Mildred  Perry-  in  Reedsburg  for  a 
few  days. 

Edna  Bunnell  is  an  alert  (we  are  sure) 
social  secretary  for  the  Evanston  Country 
Club  mornings;  an  alive  teacher  of  contract 
in  the  afternoons  and  evenings. 

Selma  (Bush)  Bobbitt  and  her  children  won 
second  prize  in  a  Home  Playground  contest 
last  year.  They  live  in  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  and 
the  little  girl,  who  had  infantile  paralysis,  is 
entirely  recovered. 

Celia  (Kimball)  Breed's  second  son  has 
entered  the  stimulating  Belmont  Hill  School 
this  year.  Bob  goes  to  a  school  in  the  Berk- 
shires  and  is  almost  ready  for  Harvard.     Celia 
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continues  to  be  president  of  the  Lynn  Smith 
Club. 

Chase  (King)  Leake's  daughter  Betty  is  at 
the  Madeira  School  and  expects  to  enter 
Smith  next  fall.  Chase  is  occupied  with 
committee  work  besides  following  with  en- 
thusiasm the  career  of  a  husband  distinguished 
in  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Alice  (McGuire)  Fairman  is  taking  a  rest 
cure  at  De  Vitt's  Camp,  Allentown  (Pa.)  for 
six  months  and  would  like  to  hear  from  her 
friends. 

Grace  (McGuire)  Allen's  13-year-old  Martha 
is  now  a  student  at  the  Hathaway-Brown 
School  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Allen  is  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Ohio 
Bell  Telephone.  Their  oldest  son,  after  a 
year  and  a  half  at  school  in  Jouy  (France),  is 
keenly  enjoying  his  studies  in  Bavaria  this 
winter. 

For  the  present,  Carrie  (Newhall)  Neal  is 
living  at  20  Oxford  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J.  She 
is  keeping  house  in  the  U.  S.  A.  for  the  first 
time  since  1923.  "We  left  Chile  over  a  year 
ago,  spent  eight  months  in  Peru,  then  ambled 
up  the  coast  to  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and 
Panama.  My  husband  was  in  both  Bolivia 
and  Peru  when  their  revolutions  were  in 
progress.  The  three  children  are  in  school 
here,  fast'  losing  an  Oxford  accent  gained  in 
English  schools;  still  puzzled  over  the  fact 
that  one  does  not  speak  Spanish  to  servants; 
much  thrilled  at  new  sights;  but  often  missing 
their  old  friends  beyond  the  Equator.  Fired 
by  views  of  Incas  and  Pre-Incas  in  Peru,  I  had 
hoped  to  delve  into  archaeology'  this  winter; 
but  ...  I  always  put  it  off  until  manana!" 

Did  you  realize  that  Margaret  Norris  was 
"ghost  writer"  for  the  Reminiscences  of  Mrs. 
Hobart,  the  vice-president's  wife,  which 
appeared  several  months  ago  in  successive 
issues  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post?  Marga- 
ret has  had  odd  and  thrilling  experiences  as  an 
interviewer  of  famous  persons.  She  treasures 
particularly  a  friendly  professional  encounter 
with  Ishbel  MacDonald,  when  she  visited 
New  York  last  winter. 

Instead  of  going  to  England,  as  originally 
planned,  Alice  O'Meara  spent  a  week  each  in 
Chicago,  Washington,  and  New  York  and 
several  days  apiece  in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
and  Baltimore.  She  is  only  sorry  that  she 
hadn't  time  to  see  all  the  1910ers  in  these 
cities.  But  she  let  events  happen  as  they 
would  and  felt  what  it  was  like  to  be  a  free 
lance.  It  was  a  stimulating  draught  of 
theaters  and  opera,  conversations,  galleries 
and  sight-seeing  generally,  atmosphere,  lit- 
erary and  otherwise! 

Marion  (Patton)  Waldron  appeared  on  the 
Authors'  Xight  program  at  National  Arts 
Club  in  New  York  in  November.  She  spoke 
charmingly  as  the  writer  of  a  first  novel. 
(The  other  contributing  celebrities  were 
Hamlin  Garland,  Lowell  Thomas,  who  was  a 
fellow  war-correspondent  of  Webb  Waldron, 
Marion's  husband,  and  George  Palmer 
Putnam  Jr.)  Marion  lives  in  a  beautiful  old 
farmhouse  at  Westport  (Conn.)  dated  1790. 
Neighbors  of    hers   are   the  Sinclair  Lewises 


(your  secretary  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Lewis 
baby  in  his  carriage!).  Artists  and  literary 
geniuses  live  at  every  turn  of  the  road! 

Azalia  Peet,  working  in  Kagoshima,  Japan, 
with  lovely  and  treacherous  Sakurajima  only 
three  miles  away,  sends  a  copy  of  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Friend.  We  quote  from  her 
article,  "Let's  Go  to  the  Country."  "It 
means  dirty  boats,  crowded  with  vile-smelling 
cargoes;  it  means  rough  seas  and  wet  decks, 
dirty  children  half-clad  with  unkempt  hair 
and  terrible  skin  diseases.  But  it  also  means 
the  love  of  simple  fisher  folk,  their  hospitality 
expressed  in  tea  and  pickles — always  pickles! — 
it  means  a  marked  advance  in  village  cleanli- 
ness, it  means  teaching  children  to  love  God, 
to  trust  Him,  and  to  pray  to  Him." 

Wilma  (Ridgway)  Perry  lost  her  mother  in 
November.  Wilma  is  staying  on  in  Chicago 
with  her  two  children,  looking  after  her  father 
and  the  settling  of  the  estate. 

For  the  time  being,  learning  to  teach  con- 
tract is  Elizabeth  (Rawls)  Herrick's  special 
recreation.  But  she  has  not  entirely  given  up 
the  tap  dancing  with  which  she  entertained  us 
at  reunion. 

Katharine  (Whitin)  Swift's  daughter  Betty, 
after  three  years  in  Miss  Hall's  School  in 
Pittsfield,  will  be  ready  for  Smith  next  year 
and  for  a  Boston  debut.  Anne  and  Katharine 
go  to  the  Winsor  School.  To  be  near  them, 
Katharine  spends  the  midweek  in  Brookline, 
going  home  to  Whitinsville  week-ends. 
Ex-1910 

Emily  (Smith)  Wood's  two  boys  are  being 
educated  in  widely  separated  places.  The 
older  one  is  a  freshman  at  Princeton  and  the 
younger  one  goes  to  the  same  ranch  school  in 
New  Mexico  to  which  Edith  (Willetts)  Wayne 
sends  her  son. 

1911 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Brien  (Mar- 
garet Townsend),  614  Madison  Av.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Married. — Lillian  Hockenberger  to  Thomas 
J.  Shelly.  Address,  75  Bruce  Av.,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Grace  Mangam  to  H.  B.  Clough.  Address, 
489  Myrtle  Av.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Alice  (Godwin)  Denney  a 
daughter,  Alice  Godwin,  Oct.  6,  1928. 

To  Alma  (Lyman)  Mathewson  a  son,  Paul 
Jr.,  Sept.  16,  1930. 

Other  News. — See  Current  Publication? 
for  news  of  Ethel  Bailey. 

Ruth  (Baker)  Nicholson  is  managing  a 
travel  bureau. 

Margery  (Brady)  Mitchell,  Colonel  Mitch 
ell,  and  four  children  have  just  returned  from 
eleven  months  abroad. 

Myra  (Breckenridge)  Gordon  writes  that 
they  built  a  cabin  at  Dome  Lake  (Wyo.)  last 
summer.  They  have  spent  their  summer? 
there  for  many  years. 

Eda  (Brewer)  Woolley  gives  as  special  inter- 
ests, Garden  Club,  Woman's  Club,  Out-of- 
Door  School. 

Marguerite  (Butterfield)  Ervin  has  resumed 
work  on  her  ALA.  at  Tulane  Univ.— Latin, 
English,  psychology-.     She  has  four  children  ot 
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whom  two,  Polly  and  Pat,  are  three-year-old 
twins. 

Ruth  Colby  has  received  an  M.A.  at  Bates 
College.  She  is  teaching  history  at  Bulkeley 
High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Josephine  (Dormitzer)  Abbott  is  now  edu- 
cational secretary  of  the  Florence  Crittenton 
League  and  consultant  on  difficult  cases  (she  is 
a  clinical  psychologist)  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
Boston. 

Hannah  (Doyle)  Flaherty  plans  to  go  to 
Europe  in  January  for  several  months. 

Ruth  Everett  (still  teaching  English  in 
Jersey  City)  has  added  supervision  of  a  high 
school  newspaper  to  her  work,  and  also  work 
in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Eleanor  (Fisher)  Grose  and  her  husband  are 
both  teaching  in  Concord,  living  at  The  Block 
House,  13  Lowell  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

Mary  (James)  Emerson  has  a  son  James, 
previously  unrecorded  and  date  unknown. 
New  address,  508  S.  Main  St.,  Middletown,  O. 

A  most  interesting  letter  came  from  Angela 
Keenan  (Sister  Angela) — the  first  received 
since  1912.  In  1919  she  entered  the  Novitiate 
of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in  Boston.  For 
five  years  she  worked  among  the  children  of 
South  Boston.  From  '25  to  '28  she  taught  in 
Philadelphia,  then  went  to  Washington  where 
she  is  now  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  at 
Trinity  College,  and  working  among  the 
children  and  young  girls  of  the  Italian  parish. 
She  writes:  "I  have  never  lost  the  enthusiasm 
for  Greek  that  Miss  Caverno  stirred  up  when 
I  was  in  College.  There  is  a  splendid  Classical 
Dept.  at  the  Catholic  Univ.  which  is  very  near 
Trinity  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
some  interesting  graduate  work  there  under 
Dr.  Deferrari  and  his  assistants.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  everything  about  Smith  still.  The 
Cloister  does  not  close  out  hearts,  I  assure 
you,  but  rather  deepens  our  affection  for  those 
whose  friendship  has  meant  much  in  life,  and 
the  part  that  the  friends  of  1911  play  there  is  a 
large  one." 

Two  of  Joyce  (Knowlton)  Zinsser's  children 
have  had  operations,  and  June  was  badly  cut 
in  an  automobile  accident  in  November.  To 
add  to  Joyce's  troubles,  the  decree  has  gone 
forth  that  our  Reunion  costumes  must  be 
symbolic  of  our  period  in  college,  and  she,  as 
head  of  the  costume  committee,  is  suffering 
acutely. 

.Mary  (Mattis)  Camp  and  her  family  are  in 
Washington  where  her  husband  is  a  student  at 
the  Army  War  College  this  year.  The  chil- 
dren are  in  the  National  Cathedral  School  and 
St.  Albans.  Address,  2319  Tracy  PI.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Charlotte  Perry  is  in  N.  Y.  C.  every  winter, 
on  her  farm  in  North  Salem  (N.  Y.)  fall  and 
spring,  and  at  her  Rocky  Mountain  Camp 
every  summer.  She  is  taking  extension 
courses  in  New  York  "including  courses  a 
camp  director  needs,  such  as  plumbing, 
psychology,  and  make-up." 

Persis  Putnam  has  been  loaned  to  the 
Henry  Phipps  Inst,  for  Tuberculosis  Research 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  is  living  at 
the  Philadelphia  College  Club.     New  address, 


Rockefeller      Foundation,      61       Broadway, 
X.  Y.  C.     See  Current  Publications. 

Marian  (Yeaw)  Biglow  has  organized  a 
kindergarten  and  hired  a  teacher  to  manage  it 
in  rooms  over  her  mother's  garage  in  Lyme. 
There  were  about  six  children  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  the  number  has  increased 
steadily. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  James  F.  Carroll 
(Muriel  Spicer),  1214  Golden  Hill  Dr.,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

Lost. — Mrs.  Giles  Keithley  (Elizabeth 
Faber);  Barbara  Quin,  ex-1911;  Doris  Duffee; 
Mrs.  James  W.  Nichols  (Ada  Hallett);  Alice 
Reeve;  Mrs.  Samuel  Marx  (Margaret  Schaff- 
ner). 

Replies  to  the  Class  letter  have  been  pouring 
in.  A  surprising  number  seem  to  have  their 
plans  all  made  for  next  Commencement,  and 
many  are  planning  to  bring  daughters  with 
them.  More  details  of  our  off-campus  house 
for  15-year-old  (and  up)  daughters  will  go  out 
with  the  spring  letter. 

1912 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  R.  Carlson 
(Henrietta  Peabody),  25  Frederick  St., 
Newtonville,  Mass. 

Married. — Elizabeth  Curtiss  to  Don  Mi- 
guel de  Cervantes  y  de  los  Rios,  May,  1930. 
Address,  Donato  Guerra  3,  Apt.  2,  City  of 
Mexico,  Mexico. 

Born. — To  Helene  (Jacot)  Crane,  a  third 
daughter,  Ruth  Jacot,  Sept.  8,  1930. 

To  Eleanor  (Marine)  Alley,  a  daughter, 
Barbara  Jane,  September  7,  1930. 

To  Ruth  (Paine)  Blodgett  a  fifth  child  and 
second  son,  Donald,  Oct.  6,  1930. 

Other  News. — The  house  in  Philadelphia 
where  Dorothea  de  Schweinitz  has  been  living 
with  a  group  of  co-workers  has  been  given  up, 
and  Dorothea  is  now  at  321  S.  11th  St. 

On  the  completion  of  two  years  as  president 
and  councillor  of  the  Smith  College  Club  of 
Southeastern  Massachusetts,  Margaret  (Doyle) 
Wallace  was  recently  chosen  scholarship 
representative  by  the  Club.  Later  she  was 
elected  president  of  the  Fall  River  Branch  of 
the  A.  A.  U.  W. 

Theo  (Gould)  Hunting  has  moved  to 
Buffalo,  her  husband's  business  interests 
having  shifted  to  that  city.  Address,  671 
Lafayette  Av. 

The  field  of  politics  has  a  worthy  representa- 
tive from  our  class  in  the  person  of  Helen 
(Lang)  Rogers,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
Missouri  Republican  State  Committee  in  St. 
Louis.  A  very  interesting  account  of  Helen's 
political  activities  appeared  in  the  Oct.  27 
St.  Louis  Times,  and  we  learn  from  Helen  that 
she  is  also  treasurer  of  the  Woman's  Federa- 
tion of  Republican  Clubs  of  Missouri. 

In  defiance  of  the  economic  conditions  which 
are  keeping  most  of  us  at  home  this  year,  Ruth 
Lawrence  has  recently  started  on  a  cruise 
around  the  world.  She  is  with  her  mother, 
her  aunt,  and  an  old  school  friend,  and  they 
plan  to  spend  a  winter  of  leisurely  travel,  with 
the  date  of  their  return  indefinite. 

Ruth  Mellor  has  been  living  for  several 
months  in  Boston,  where  she  is  on  the  staff  of 
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an  important  survey  for  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

From  Lucy  O'Meara  comes  the  surprising 
news  that  she  has  given  up  her  position  as 
manager  of  the  Appointment  Bureau  of  Rad- 
cliffe  College  and  is  doing  some  special  work 
with  Mary  Clapp  at  the  Boston  Council  of 
Social  Agencies. 

Catharine  Pierce  has  bought  an  old  house  at 
Marlboro  (Mass.)  which  she  plans  to  restore 
and  furnish  during  the  coming  year.  The 
house,  which  was  built  some  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  is  about  five  miles  from  Edna 
(Hilburn)  Little's  delightful  home. 

Jeanne  (Pushee)  Thayer  and  Amy  (Hub- 
bard) Abbott  have  opened  a  "corner"  at 
Chez  Madelaine,  264  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 
The  "corner"  displays  feminine  accessories, 
lingerie,  linens,  and  men's  neckwear;  and  all 
who  are  in  or  about  Boston  will  be  welcome 
visitors.  Amy's  father  died  a  few  months  ago 
and  she  is  making  her  home  with  Jeanne  this 
winter. 

Ex-1912 

See  Current  Publications  for  news  of  Mar- 
gery Bedinger. 

The  wide  open  spaces  seem  to  have  laid 
claim  permanently  to  Alice  Moore,  who  is 
running  a  filbert  ranch  at  Boulder  Gate, 
Nevada  City,  Calif.  (Box  785).  The  ranch  is 
about  sixty  miles  from  Sacramento  and  Alice 
writes  that  she  does  much  of  the  work  herself 
and  loves  it. 

Nellie  (Tyler)  Rayner's  freshman  daughter 
lives  at  Lawrence  House. 
1913 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Alexander  Craig  Jr. 
(Helen  Hodgman),  314  E.  17th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Married. — Ruth  (Gardner)  See  to  Mac- 
Murray  Goodnough,  Oct.  4,  1930.  Her  hus- 
band is  with  Pan  American  Airways,  Inc. 

Esther  Lyman  to  Harold  DeLacour,  Aug. 
4,  1930.  Address,  65  South  St.,  Stamford, 
Conn.  Esther  is  still  with  Cheney  Bros,  in 
N.  Y.  C. 

Other  News. — Eleanor  Abbott  was  last 
April  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Actuarial  Society 
of  America. 

Ruth  Higgins's  mother  died  in  December. 

Lilian  Jackson  is  teaching  in  Tarrytown 
and  accompanying  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Mary  (Lorenz)  Van  Deusen  did  not  sail  for 
China  in  September  as  she  was  convalescing 
from  an  operation.  She  will  be  here  this 
winter,  probably  in  Princeton,  N.  J. 

May  (Taylor)  Cunningham  is  about  to 
move  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  will  continue 
with  her  teaching  of  dancing.  She  has  been 
commuting  from  N.  Y.  C.  this  winter. 

New    Address. — Mrs.    Grant    H.    Laing 
(Gertrude  Deming),  1209  Aston  St.,  Chicago. 
1914 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Philip  W.  Robinson 
(Lois  Gould),  29  Church  St.,  Ware,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Alice  Darrow  to  George  Hay- 
den  Rounds  of  the  dept.  of  applied  psychol- 
ogy, Columbia  Univ.  Alice  has  taken  an 
apartment  for  the  winter  at  102  Greenwich 
Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Married. — Evelyn  (Rheinstrom)  Hirsch 
to  Julius  Jacoby.  Mr.  Jacoby  is  in  the  real 
estate  and  insurance  business  in  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.  Evelyn  writes  that  they  were  married 
at  her  sister's  home  and  went  to  Honolulu  on 
their  wedding  trip.  They  have  a  picturesque 
English  home  at  1010  Coveway,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 

Born. — To  Mabel  (Kirley)  Robinson  a 
third  child  and  first  daughter,  Florence 
Langley,  Oct.  17,  1929. 

To  Ruth  (Lockwood)  Cady  a  fifth  child  and 
fourth  daughter,  Ellison,  Dec.  1929. 

Other  News. — Elson  (Barnes)  Norbury 
writes:  "This  fall,  with  my  three  children  all 
in  school,  I'm  taking  work  at  Illinois  College — 
advanced  English,  education,  and  psychology. 
Also  I  am  paying  for  my  vacation  last  spring 
— my  husband  and  I  were  abroad — by  being 
an  officer  in  nearly  everything:  president  of 
the  Central  Illinois  Smith  Club  and  of  the 
Woman's  Literary  Club,  and  vice-president 
of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  and  of  P.  T.  A.  I  was  also 
busy  in  politics  this  fall  when  my  brother  was 
elected  county  judge." 

Leonora  Branch  sends  a  note  from  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  "I'm  meeting  a  group  of 
descriptive-writing  students  thrice  weekly 
around  my  dining-room  table,  since  I'm  not 
yet  a  walker — and  calling  it  a  job!" 

Anna  Colman,  our  Alumnae  Fund  chair- 
man, is  spending  part  of  the  winter  in  Cali- 
fornia visiting  her  mother  who  now  lives  there. 
They  have  sold  their  La  Crosse  home  and 
Anna  has  an  apartment  in  Boston. 

Eva  (Denison)  Neale:  "We  are  finally 
building  our  'dream  house,'  the  house  we  have 
all  (children  too)  been  planning  and  saving  for 
all  these  years.  We  surely  need  it  with  our 
half  dozen." 

Cornelia  (Ellinwood)  Morris:  "I  lost  my 
only  brother  Ralph  from  heart  failure  last 
August.  We  believe  his  death  was  caused  by 
the  injury  from  gas  and  the  strain  of  his  Ger- 
man imprisonment.  He  was  away  at  the 
time  he  was  stricken  and  apparently  had  been 
perfectly  well.  Mother  and  father  were  in 
France." 

Margaret  (Farrand)  Thorp  has  confided 
that  she  is  doing  much  intensive  study  this 
year,  but  all  in  one  volume — the  cook  book. 

Margaret  (Groves)  Azoy's  husband  wrote 
the  adaptation  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland" 
which  Tony  Sarg's  Marionettes  are  producing 
this  year.  They  gave  a  performance  at 
Smith,  Nov.  3. 

Gladys  (Hall)  Ricker  sent  this  reply  to  the 
fall  class  letter,  "  I  broke  my  leg  so  badly  five 
weeks  ago  that  it  had  to  be  amputated.  I  am 
just  home  from  the  hospital  and  do  not  know 
when  I  can  walk  again." 

Jean  (Hoblit)  Landon  has  been  in  Chicago 
since  September  under  a  doctor's  care  and 
taking  a  course  in  "progressive  relaxation." 
Winter  address,  Hotel  Shoreland. 

Harriet  Hitchcock  reports  that  she  has  left 
the  Smith  floor  at  18  Gramercy  Park  for  an 
apartment  of  her  own  at  330  E.  52d  St.  She 
is  working  in  the  Student  Division  of  the  Nat. 
Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.     Louisa  Staebner  is 
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in  the  Personnel  Bureau  of  the  same  organiza- 
tion and  Harriet  sees  her  almost  daily. 

Ruth  (Lockwood)  Cady:  "After  our  twelve 
years  in  Idaho  we  are  surely  enjoying  the 
many  advantages  of  being  near  New  York. 
But  as  over  half  of  our  family  are  native 
Westerners  we  long  to  go  back  to  'big  coun- 
try' again."  Ruth's  present  address  is  Box 
472,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Madeleine  (Mayer)  Lowe  writes  that  she 
has  been  manufacturing,  selling,  and  popu- 
larizing a  new  table  hockey  game  called 
"Kikit." 

Gertrude  Posner:  "  I  have  a  new  job  with  a 
wonderful  organization  known  as  Federated 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  a  consolidation 
which  includes  among  others  Filene's  Sons 
Co.,  and  R.  H.  White  of  Boston;  Abraham  and 
Straus  of  Brooklyn;  and  Bloomingdale's  of 
N.  Y.  C." 

Marion  Scott:  "I'm  finishing  my  tenth  year 
in  the  life  insurance  business.  In  June  I  took 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  C.L.U. — 
Chartered  Life  Underwriter — which  is  com- 
parable to  a  C.P.A.  in  accounting.  That 
means  college  grade  examinations  not  only  in 
insurance  data  and  psychology  but  govern- 
ment, economics,  commercial  law,  banking 
investments,  and  wills.  So  I  was  particularly 
glad  to  pass  and  get  my  degree.  My  mother 
was  hit  by  a  trolley  and  is  in  the  hospital  with 
a  double  hip  fracture  and  two  broken  ribs. 
I  am  back  in  Boston  for  the  winter  at  least." 

Dr.  Charlotte  Van  Winkle  is  busy  planning 
equipment  for  her  new  laboratory  at  Glen 
Lake  Sanatorium  (Oak  Terrace,  Minn.);  the 
building  is  in  process  of  construction. 
Ex-1914 

Agnes  Dowd  is  with  the  Inst,  of  Internat. 
Education  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Virginia  (Flad)  Deane  writes  that  she  is 
spending  the  winter  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  "trying 
to  get  the  best  of  a  sinus  complaint  of  long 
standing." 

Elizabeth  (Holden)  Davis  expects  to  go  to 
Hawaii  this  winter  with  her  two  boys  to  stay 
for  at  least  a  year. 

1915 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  W.  Lord  (Hester 
Gunning),  459  Middlesex  Av.,  Metuchen, 
N.J. 

Born.— To  Juliet  (Staunton)  Clark  a 
fourth  child  and  second  daughter,  Juliet 
Staunton,  July  18,  1930.  Julie  lost  her  first 
little  girl,  and  Juliet  the  second  is  already 
queen  of  the  household. 

Other  News. — Sara  (Bryant)  Lyon  lost 
her  mother  in  August  after  a  long  illness. 
Mrs.  Bryant  was  Carrie  Putney  ex-'92. 

Lorraine  Comly  is  studying  at  the  Iowa 
Child  Welfare  Research  Station  of  the  State 
Univ.  of  Iowa,  taking  courses  in  the  labora- 
tory for  preschool  children  and  serving  as 
asst.  instructor. 

Marguerite  (Dinsmore)  Smith  has  added  a 
Girl  Scout  troop  to  her  numerous  community 
activities  in  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Edith  Foster  spent  the  autumn  in  New 
Mexico,  partly  on  a  ranch,  and  partly  visiting 
in  Albuquerque,  where  she  had  a  delightful 


time   with    Ellen    (Williams)    Weil   and    her 
husband. 

Mary  (Tanner)  Fairchild  lost  her  only  child, 
Hoxie  Mary,  Oct.  17,  1930.  The  deepest 
sympathy  of  the  class  goes  to  Mary  and  her 
husband. 

Hyla  W'atters,  who  is  stationed  at  the  Wuhu 
General  Hospital  in  China,  writes  that  Wuhu 
is  a  peaceful  city  and  that  their  work  goes  on 
as  usual.  Very  few  of  their  patients  are 
bandit  victims,  but  they  have  at  present  a 
man  who  was  badly  bitten  by  a  tiger.  To 
save  the  life  of  another  patient,  they  had  to 
send  by  wireless  to  a  gunboat  of  the  Yangtze 
Patrol  for  oxygen,  and  two  tanks  were  de- 
livered by  airplane  at  the  foot  of  their  hill. 

New  Addresses. — Edna  Dolbeer,  Monte- 
vista  Apts.,  63d  and  Oxford  Sts.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Cousins  (Hulda  Fox), 
Amer.  Embassy,  5  rue  Charlotte,  Paris. 

Nelle  (Ryan)  Daniel,  37  Standish  Av., 
Colonial  Heights,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.  Nelle's 
husband  has  recently  had  published  a  new 
historical  romance  for  boys. 

Lost. — Anne  Bohning,  Dorothea  (Purnell) 
Hunt. 

1916 
Class  secretary — Mrs.   Edward   C.   Palmer 
(Dorothy   Eaton),    2902   Jackson   St.,   Sioux 
City,  la. 

Born. — To  Marion  (Berkey)  WThinery  a 
second  son,  George  Berkey,  Apr.  19,  1930. 

To  Helen  (Cadwell)  Sechrest  a  son,  Robert 
Cadwell,  Sept.  22,  1930. 

To  Mary  (Garlichs)  Edlund  a  son,  Timothy 
Wendell,  May  28,  1930.  Address,  101 
Strathmore  Rd.,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

To  Elsie  (Green)  Coons  a  second  daughter, 
Jane,  Aug.  19,  1930. 

To  Ruth  (Kilborn)  Deshon  a  third  daugh- 
ter, Barbara  Colby,  May  27,  1930. 

To  Marjorie  (Miller)  Robertson  a  first 
daughter  and  second  child,  Paula  Freeland, 
Aug.  2,  1930. 

To  Frances  (Millikin)  Hadfield  a  second  son, 
Sydney,  May  29,  1930. 

To  Margaret  (Wallace)  Miller  a  third  son, 
Ripley  Jenkins,  Dec.  19,  1929. 

Adopted. — By  Margaret  (Leighton)  Wal- 
lace a  son,  Sidney,  born  Mar.  15,  1930. 

Other  News. — Jeanne  (Adler)  Scharff  is 
interested  in  a  shop  to  help  physically  handi- 
capped women  make  a  living. 

Dorothy  Ainsworth  received  her  Ph.D. 
from  Columbia  last  fall. 

Adelaide  Arms  is  running  the  Sleepy  Hollow 
Bookshop  in  New  York. 

Evelyn  Clark  went  to  Alaska  last  summer 
via  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Her  address  is 
Thompson  House,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Downes  recently  took  a  trip  to 
Honduras. 

Hazel  (Ferguson)  Lee  has  two  children: 
Virginia  Garvin,  born  Nov.  5,  1921;  John 
Ferguson,  July  3,  1923. 

Elsie  (Fisk)  Phelps  and  husband  went 
abroad  last  summer  to  attend  the  Internat. 
Congregational  Convention. 

Paulyle    Flavell    is    now    Sister    Etienne, 
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Mount  St.  Joseph  Academy,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Sec  (  urrc-nt  Publications  for  news  of  Emma 
(( .ciders)  Sterne. 

Agnes  Jones  has  been  elected  for  her  sixth 
term  in  the  New  Jersey  Assembly. 

Inez  (McCloskey)  Messenkopf  with  her 
family  is  spending  the  winter  at  Yero  Beach, 
Fla. 

Hawley  (Rodgers)  Willson  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Florida.  Address,  126  Ivy  Lane, 
1  )a>  tona  Beach. 

Abbie  Stanley  is  an  executive  in  charge  of 
the  Order  and  Correspondence  Depts.  in  a 
wholesale  floor-covering  house  in  Boston. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  John  C.  Butner 
(Gwendolen  Brandon),  5th  Field  Artillery, 
Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Watkins  (Geneva  Clark), 
Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Marfa,  Tex. 

Helen  Cobb,  353  W.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mary  Fish,  53  S.  Cedar  St.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

Kathleen  Harrison,  Kingshighway  and 
Waterman  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Olive  Holly,  65  Jervis  Rd.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beahm  (Elizabeth  Hunter), 
236  W.  Montgomery  Av.,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Robert  Littlejohn  (Mary  Lambert), 
1831  Belmont  Rd.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Philip  Pope  (Louise  Smith),  41  S. 
Clinton  St.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Caldwell  Fisk  (Muriel  Wood),  915 
37th  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Mrs.  Phineas  Whiting  (Anna  Young), 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Ex-1916 

Born. — To  Constance  (Berry)  Currie  a 
second  son,  Francis  Rigdon,  July  19,  1930. 

To  Violet  (Locke)  Mclvor  a  second  daugh- 
ter, Janet,  Mar.  13,  1930. 

To  Mary  (Robbins)  Edgarton  a  daughter, 
Mary,  Oct.  20,  1930. 

To  Lucie  (Scott)  Harder  a  daughter,  Pris- 
cilla  Mary,  Sept.  21,  1930.  She  has  two 
other  children  who  have  never  been  men- 
tioned: Nancy  Ruth,  born  Aug.  19,  1925,  and 
Alan  Scott,  born  Dec.  29,  1927. 

To  Gladys  (Stearn)  McKeever  a  fourth 
son,  Thomas,  Jan.  24,  1929. 

The  children  reported  below  have  not  been 
previously  recorded. 

Dorothy  (Benton)  Wood's  son,  Benton, 
born  in  1927.  Address,  813  W.  South  St., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Lena  (Cesare)  Dunn's  three  children: 
Betty,  born  Apr.  19,  1921;  George  Jr.,  Nov. 
12,  1922;  Eleanor,  May  30,  1925. 

Agnes  (Durrie)  Barton's  third  son,  Bernard 
Douglas,  born  in  1928. 

Dorothy  (Norton)  Baird's  daughter,  Doro- 
thy Anne,  born  Nov.  5,  1928. 

Isabel  (Sullivan)  Mills's  daughter,  Marcia, 
born  Oct.  23,  1929. 

Other  News. — Ruby  Howe  is  at  the  Mer- 
rill-Palmer School,  Detroit,  and  is  living  at 
71  E.  Ferry  Av.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Carvel  Sparks  (Ethel 
Sparks),  198  Wheaton  PI.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
1917 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Theodore  Z.  Haviland 


(Esther  Lippitt),  305  West  End  Av.,  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  J. 

Married. — Margaret  (Adamick)  Streng  to 
Edwin  W.  Grimmer.  Address,  Jefferson 
Barracks,  Mo. 

Alice  Bugbee  to  Harold  L.  Chase,  Aug.  1, 
1930.  Mr.  Chase  is  editor  of  the  Stratford 
News,  a  weekly  paper.  Address,  2178  Elm 
St.,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Frances  Gibson  to  Vincent  L.  Bennett. 
Address,   100  Churchill  Lane,  Milton,  Mass. 

Carrie  Lee  to  Dr.  Aired  D.  Blanchet  of  New 
Orleans.  Address,  939  S  St.  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Martha  MacGuire  to  Herbert  H.  Riddle. 
Address,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

Born. — To  Winifred  (Chase)  Hazelwood  a 
fourth  son  and  fifth  child,  John  Clifford, 
June  24,  1930. 

To  Cora  (Howland)  Stafford  a  daughter, 
Cora  Edith,  July  28,  1930. 

To  Margaret  (Smith)  Stampfer  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  Joseph  Frederick  III,  Mar. 
15,  1930. 

To  Marguerite  (Swift)  Clark  a  third  child 
and  second  son,  Edward  Emerson,  May  4, 
1930. 

To  Chrystine  (Wagner)  Williams  a  fourth 
child  and  third  daughter,  Cynthia  Edwards, 
Sept.  8,  1928. 

To  Selina  (Whitla)  Braham  a  son,  William 
Walter  Jr.,  Dec.  8,  1929. 

Other  News. — Eola  (Akers)  Hungerford  is 
president  of  the  Smith  Club  of  Springfield 
(Mass.)  and  has  given  the  club  a  fine  start  for 
the  year.  At  an  evening  card  party  in  Octo- 
ber they  raised  their  scholarship  money. 
Isabel  (Gardner)  Blake  and  Dorothy  (Cole) 
Sturtevant  are  also  on  the  Board. 

Jane  (Banning)  Bartley  did  the  drawings 
for  "Tales  of  the  First  Animals"  by  Walker 
and  Mook. 

We  grieve  to  report  that  Dorothy  (Clark) 
Hayden's  son  Clark,  aged  six  and  a  half  years, 
died  on  July  7,  1930,  as  the  result  of  injuries 
from  being  hit  by  an  automobile  in  Windsor, 
Conn. — and  that  Aldine  (Frey)  Utiger's  oldest 
daughter,  Louise,  almost  seven,  died  very  sud- 
denly on  Sept.  5,  1930,  following  a  ton- 
sillotomy. 

Helen  Clarke  is  asst.  professor  of  sociology 
at  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 

Avaline  Folsom  received  her  M.A.  in  his- 
tory last  June  from  Columbia.  She  hopes  to 
secure  her  Ph.D.  in  1932.  In  May  she  sails 
for  London  to  do  research  work.  She  was 
there  a  short  while  last  summer,  after  the  girls 
whom  she  chaperoned  through  Europe  had 
departed  for  the  U.  S.  A. 

Hester  Hoffman  drew  the  Sports  Guide 
(1859-1929)  representing  sports  in  women's 
colleges,  for  Dorothy  Ainsworth's  book,  "A 
History  of  Physical  Education  in  Colleges  for 
Women,"  published  last  fall.  Last  spring  she 
spoke  before  the  Salem  Smith  Club  on  "What 
college  girls  read  "  and  on  "  How  to  distinguish 
prints"  at  the  Woman's  Club  of  Westfield 
(Mass.)  and  last  summer  on  "The  Hampshire 
Bookshop"  at  the  Reading  Club  of  Southwest 
Harbor,  Me. 
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Beatrice  Newhall  has  been  a  year  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  is  living  at  1739  N  St. 
N.  \\\,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Margaret  (Price)  Nelson  is  director  of  the 
Broadmoor  Art  Academy  and  Museum, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Helen  Rawson  has  entered  the  advertising 
business. 

Sarah  Scott,  of  235  \V.  76th  St.,  N.  Y.  C,  is 
running  a  nursery  school  for  the  children  of 
business  and  professional  women.  Their 
present  enrollment  is  11,  capacity  15.  "In 
order  to  give  the  youngsters  loads  of  fresh  air 
and  a  place  to  run,  we  have  a  large  penthouse 
with  a  big  roof.  Rents  for  large  penthouses 
are  quite  sky-high  so  that  we  need  scholar- 
ships for  children  whose  mothers  do  not  earn 
enough,  but  who  know  what  they  want  for 
their  babes  while  they  are  off  helping  to  earn 
the  living  for  the  family.  Wish  any  'Smith- 
ites'  who  are  interested  in  such  projects  would 
drop  in  and  look  us  over.  We  are  planning  to 
move  next  year.  Has  anyone  any  good  sug- 
gestions for  a  new  location?" 

Eleanor  Spencer  is  in  the  dept.  of  art  at 
Goucher  College. 

Marian  Stark  is  research  asst.  in  medicine 
at  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Medical  School. 

Ellen  (Wood)  Hicks  is  at  the  Mayfield 
Hotel,  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  where  she  is 
teaching  contract  bridge  for  the  winter. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  George  O.  Hunger- 
ford  (Agnes  Peterson),  35-22  80th  St.,  Jack- 
son Heights,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Lorentz,  c/o  Hartford   Pattern  & 
Model  Co.,  339  Trumbull  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Ex- 19 17 

Engaged.— Evelyn  Keith  to  Charles  Fran- 
cis Felin  Jr.,  of  Pasadena,  Calif.  They  expect 
to  be  married  in  January. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Gill)  Castle  a  second 
son,  Carleton  Gill,  June  9,  1930. 

Other  News. — Dorothy  (Keeley)  Aldis  had 
twins,  Peggy  and  Ruth  in  Apr.,  1928.  Besides 
being  the  mother  of  four  children,  Dorothy  has 
written  for  our  delight,  "Jane's  Father" 
(1929),  "Squiggles"  (1930),  and  "Murder  in  a 
Haystack,"  a  mystery  story  for  Jan.,  1931. 

Emma  (Lane)  Rowland  is  living  at  1045 
Leonard  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  She  is  sell- 
ing "ready-to-wear,"  and  whom  should  she 
serve  one  day  but  Thirza  Merriam! 

New  Address. — Edith  Mereen,  2632  War- 
ring St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
1918 

Class  secretary — Maren  Mendenhall,  71 
Parkman  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Marjorie  (Brigham)  Chapman 
a  second  son,  Lewis  Van  Alstyne,  Oct.  22, 
1930. 

To  Helen  (Himmelsbach)  Potter  a  third 
child  and  second  son,  Benjamin  Elon,  Sept. 
28.  1930. 

To  Dorothy  (Martin)  Foster  a  first  son, 
Darwin  Martin,  Nov.  11,  1930.  Dorothy's 
adopted  daughter  was  less  than  a  year  old 
when  her  own  baby  arrived. 

To  Margaret  (Mason)  Nye  a  third  child  and 
second  son,  Mason  Whitney,  July  29,  1930. 


To  Marjorie  (Roberts)  Howe  a  third  daugh- 
ter, Barbara  Anne,  Oct.  9,  1930.  Her  new 
address  is  385  S.  Prospect  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

To  Margaret  (Rowley)  Foote  a  fifth  child 
and  fourth  son,  William  Fitz-Randolph,  July 
31,  1930.  Margaret  has  three  sons  hitherto 
not  reported:  Nathaniel,  Dec.  17,  1922; 
Frederick  W.  Jr.,  June  28,  1924;  and  John 
Armstrong,  Dec.  13,  1927.  They  are  living  in 
South  Strafford,  Vt.  for  the  winter. 

To  Magdalene  (Scoville)  Krissinger  a  third 
child  and  second  son,  Richard  Scoville,  Apr. 
9,  1930. 

To  Elizabeth  (Stapleton)  Stokes  a  third  son, 
Deane  Hall,  Oct.  14,  1930. 

Other  News. — The  secretary  is  delighted 
to  have  found  Alice  Applegate  at  last  for  she 
has  been  in  the  lost  column  since  graduation. 
Alice  was  married  to  L.  Paul  Manville,  Apr. 
3,  1920,  and  has  two  children,  Paul  Jr.,  June 
22,  1923,  and  Elaine,  July  8,  1927.  Address, 
9  Brookfield  PI.,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Virginia  (Benz)  Plummer  lost  her  third 
daughter  Dec.  2,  1930,  at  the  age  of  six  months. 

Elizabeth  (Boyd)  Beach  has  crossed  the 
continent  again  and  is  now  living  at  37  Plaza 
Dr.,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  where  she  hopes  to  stay 
for  a  year  or  two  at  least.  The  second  of  her 
three  daughters  has  not  been  reported  before, 
Nancy  Ellen,  born  Sept.  16,  1927. 

Helen  (Dingee)  Edmonds  has  a  third 
daughter,  Anne  Dingee,  born  Mar.  16,  1927, 
and  a  second  son,  Samuel  Pierce,  June  28, 
1928.  Helen  lost  her  first  daughter.  In 
November  she  and  the  four  children  again 
motored  to  Delray  Beach  (Fla.)  where  they 
will  be  until  May. 

Mary  (Gazzam)  Earling  came  down  to 
Seattle  from  Alaska  in  September  with  her 
three  daughters;  her  husband  joined  them  at 
Christmas  and  they  will  all  return  to  Fair- 
banks in  February. 

Hilda  Gleaves  received  her  M.A.  at  the 
Univ.  of  Chicago  after  which  she  taught  two 
years  in  Boise  (Idaho)  and  is  now  teaching  in 
Portland  (Ore.). 

Maren  Mendenhall  visited  Mary  Gazzam 
in  Seattle  in  October.  While  there  she  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  Smith  Club,  at  which 
Ada  (Whitmore)  Hartman's  husband  spoke 
on  the  latest  books,  and  an  impromptu  1918 
luncheon  with  Mary,  Ada,  and  Frances 
(Coates)  MacPherson.  She  also  visited  Char- 
lotte (Laird)  Decker,  whom  she  found  presi- 
dent of  a  Woman's  Club,  superintendent  of  a 
Sunday  school,  and  otherwise  busy  in  the 
activities  of  Potlatch. 

Marion  (Schibsby)  Puffer  has  a  second 
daughter,  Paula,  born  Oct.  19,  1926. 

Maude  (Short)  Thompson  has  two  sons, 
Howard  King  Jr.,  born  May  19,  1928,  and 
Charles  O.  II,  Dec.  8,  1929. 

Alice  (Turkington)  Corrin  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  two  years  ago  from  Berkeley  where 
she  had  lived  for  seven  years.  Since  we  heard 
from  her  last  she  has  made  several  trips  east, 
also  to  Mexico  and  to  Canada. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  W.  R.  Chapin 
(Helen  Arey),  54  Riverside  Dr.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Emily  Ter  Bush,  233  W.  83d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Mrs.  E.  Schoenrich  (Evah  Loveland), 
American  Consulate,  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa, 
Mex. 

Mrs.  N.  B.  Ashby  (Helen  Sammis),  Brook- 
side  Dr.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Ex-1918 

Esther  (Tanner)  Stanton  spent  a  year  in 
Honolulu.  Her  second  child  and  first  son, 
Robert  Brewster  III,  was  born  there.  When 
he  was  five  weeks  old  they  moved  to  Tacoma, 
staying  there  one  year,  and  now  she  is  living  in 
Buffalo  at  219  Ashland  A  v. 
1919 

Class  secretary—Mrs.  Spencer  M.  Holden 
(Frances  Steele),  179  N.  Pleasant  St.,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Married. — Hortensia  Balarezo  to  Fridtjof 
Hofstad,  Dec.  20,  1930.  Mr.  Hofstad  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Technical  Institute  of  Trondh- 
jem. 

Selma  Pelonsky  to  Max  Seltzer,  Nov.  19, 
1930,  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Charlotte  (Crandall)  Seely  a 
fourth  child  and  third  son,  Theodore  Allen, 
Sept.  25,  1930.  Charlotte  sends  Box  228, 
R.  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  as  her  temporary  address. 

To  Jean  (Dickinson)  Potter  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  David  Dickinson,  Dec.  22,  1930. 

To  Cornelia  (Patterson)  Spencer  a  third 
son,  Archibald  Campbell,  Sept.  30,  1929. 

To  Mary  (Rouse)  Wilson  a  second  child  and 
first  son,  Frederick  Thomas,  Oct.  7,  1930. 
Address  for  the  winter,  10  Keswick  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

To  Dorothy  (Scarritt)  McKibbin  a  son, 
Kevin,  Dec.  6,  1930. 

Other  News. — Doris  (Ames)  Harrison  is 
substituting  in  the  high  schools  in  and  around 
Springfield.  New  address,  70  Rochelle  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Ella  (Bailey)  Smith  sends  the  names  of 
1919's  ninth  set  of  twins  as  Elward,  the  boy, 
and  Bailey,  the  girl.  The  Smiths  have 
moved  to  81  Colton  Av.,  Sayville,  N.  Y. 

Dorothea  (Choate)  Darrell  is  serving  the 
St.  Paul  Smith  Club  as  president  this  year. 

Eleanor  (Clark)  Bean  writes:  "We  have 
moved  from  Chicago  and  are  living  at  68 
Hewlett  St.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  My  husband 
is  still  with  the  Bristol  Co.,  but  is  now  asst. 
chief  engineer. 

Julia  Florance  sailed  with  her  sister  Eleanor 
'24  on  Jan.  10  on  the  Cunard  Liner  Franconia's 
Around  the  World  Cruise.  They  will  be  over 
four  and  a  half  months  on  the  same  steamer 
and  will  enter  thirty-five  ports,  crossing  the 
Atlantic  first,  stopping  at  Madeira,  Gibraltar, 
Monaco,  Naples,  and  Egypt;  taking  an  inland 
trip  in  India  to  Benares,  Delhi,  and  Agra; 
on  to  Malacca,  Singapore,  Siam,  French 
Indo-China,  Manila,  China,  Japan,  Honolulu, 
and  through  the  Panama  Canal  home.  Julia 
hopes  to  see  all  1919  girls  living  abroad  in  the 
countries  she  will  visit. 

Clara  (Gibson)  Focardi's  husband  has 
been  promoted  to  Major  in  the  engineering 
branch  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times  of  Dec.  14,  1930. 

The  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Smith 
Club  is  Stella  (Houston)  Cecil. 


Barbara  Johnson,  our  president,  spent  her 
vacation  in  the  fall  in  Europe. 

Cornelia  (Patterson)  Spencer  and  family  are 
in  Vienna  for  three  years,  where  her  husband 
is  asst.  commercial  attache  at  the  American 
Legation.  For  half  a  year  they  were  in  Milan 
and  later  in  Rome,  but  now  "we  have  moved 
so  often  in  the  past  four  years  that  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  a  real  home  that  is  fairly  perma- 
nent—at least  for  three  years."  Address, 
American  Legation,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Margaret  (Petherbridge)  Farrar's  son  John 
is  the  inspiration,  no  doubt,  for  the  poems 
published  by  his  father  this  fall  in  the  book, 
"Johnny  Jump  Up." 

Katharine  (Wales)  Haines's  father  died  on 
Nov.  1,  1930.  Mr.  Wales  was  a  naval  archi- 
tect and  prominent  member  of  the  Engineers 
Club  of  New  York. 

Elizabeth  (Willard)  Brown's  father  passed 
away  Dec.  11,  1930. 

Mildred  (Williams)  Brown  sent  her  Christ- 
mas cards  from  Diosgyor,  Hungary. 

Peggy  (Zinsser)  Douglas  and  her  family  will 
be  once  more  in  Washington,  for  her  husband 
was  reelected  in  November  as  Democratic 
Congressman  from  Arizona.  To  quote  Time: 
"Young,  able  Lewis  Williams  Douglas,  son  of 
James  Stuart  Douglas  for  whom  Douglas, 
Ariz.,  was  named,  was  renominated  by  Demo- 
crats the  State's  lone  Congressman." 

Lost. — Irene  (Richardson)  Bennett. 

New  Addresses. — Caroline  (Crouter) 
White,  St.  Davids,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harold  S.  Borden  (Margaret  Douglas), 
6624  Ridgeville  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Laura  Ellis,  129  Dewitt  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Daisy  Follansby,  The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston, 
Mass.  (temporary). 

Mrs.  G.  Philip  Grabfield  (Marion  Robert- 
son), Forrest  St.,  Milton,  Mass. 
1920 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Tapley 
(Mabel  Lyman),  53  Yale  St.,  Winchester, 
Mass. 

Married. — Elizabeth  Akin  to  Harlan  W. 
Yenrick  on  Nov.  8,  1930.  Address,  3109 
Chadbourne  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Margaret  Wirt  to  Doctor  Llewellyn  Hall  on 
Sept.  27,  1930.  Address,  424  Fairfield  Av., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Born. — To  Mary  Martha  (Armstrong) 
McClary  a  second  daughter,  Sarah  Frances, 
Apr.  16,  1930. 

To  Helen  (Field)  Morse  a  fourth  child  and 
third  son,  Stearns  Jr.,  on  Jan.  3,  1931. 

To  Alice  (McClary)  Perkins  a  daughter, 
Frances  Bruen,  June  19,  1930. 

To  Margaret  (Marsh)  Dai  ley  a  second 
daughter,  Frances  Marsh,  May  30,  1930. 
Address,  Waterford,  Mich. 

Other  News. — Mary  Martha  (Armstrong) 
McClary  writes:  "We  are  about  to  move  into 
a  new  house,  really  an  old  one  which  was  built 
by  Andrew's  great-great-grandfather.  It  is 
two  miles  south  of  Windsor  towards  Ascutney 
and  has  about  250  acres  of  land.  It's  great 
fun  fixing  it  up  but  we  don't  expect  to  get  in 
before  May." 
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"LOOK  FOR  THE  NAME  IN  THE  SELVAGE 


CREPE  SATINS  for  evening,  in 
white  or  vivid  jewel  colors. 
Zrepe  Satins  for  daytime,  in  black, 
>r  the  darker  shades  of  green,  blue 
>r  brown.  These  are  the  dictates  of 
}aris— and  only  the  best  of  Crepe 
iatins  can  do  justice  to  the  new 
Jesigns. 

Look  for  the  Skinner  label   in 
Presses  purchased  ready  to  wear. 

SKINNER'S  CREPE  SATINS 

SKINNER'S  FLAT  CREPES 

SKINNER'S  CANTON  CREPES 

SKINNER'S  SPIRAL  CREPES 
SKINNER'S  GEORGETTES 
SKINNER'S  SHANTUNGS 
William  Skinner  &  Sons 

Established  1848 
New  York    Chicago     Boston    Philadelphia 
and  San  Francisco.    Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Skinners 
Crepes 


Butterick  Patterns  3343  and  3397, 
interpreted  in  Skinner's  Crepe  Satins 


SMART-FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS-CREPE  SATIN! 
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Louise  (Bailey)  Gilchrist  writes:  "Our 
three  boys  now  three,  four,  and  five  are  thriv- 
ing in  the  damp  English  climate." 

Mary  (Buckner)  Morris's  first  daughter  and 
second  child  was  born  Feb.  18,  1930;  name 
Betty  Brooke.  Mary  and  family  are  at  last  in 
their  own  home,  306  Wycliffe  Av.,  Roanoke, 
Ya.  "After  years  of  wandering,  to  feel  your 
own  earth  firm  under  your  feet  is  a  delightful 
sensation,"  writes  Mary.  Besides  working  in 
her  garden  she  is  busy  "  unearthing  wedding 
presents  that  haven't  seen  the  light  of  day  for 
nine  years." 

Martha  (Burnham)  Overturf's  husband 
died  on  Sept.  22,  1930.  With  little  Martha, 
she  is  moving  back  to  Mechanicsburg  (O.) 
for  this  winter. 

Edith  (Cohen)  Wollison  has  moved  into  her 
own  home  at  550  Allen  St.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

Mary  (Dangler)  Dodd  writes:  "This  winter 
my  serious  diversion  is  putting  on  Saturday 
matinees  for  the  children,  a  P.  T.  A.  project. 
My  particular  problem  is  to  get  suitable  pic- 
tures, not  compete  too  obviously  with  the 
local  theater,  and  yet  pay  expenses." 

During  Governor  Allen's  absence  Charles 
Howard  (husband  of  Katherine  Graham) 
greeted  Coste  and  Bellonte  at  the  State  House 
in  Boston  and  presented  them  emblems  with 
the  compliments  of  the  Governor  and  the 
Commonwealth. 

Katharine  Hartwell  has  "covered  the  con- 
tinent both  east  and  west  and  north  and  south 
in  the  past  year  or  so,  but  there  is  still  much 
of  America  I  crave  to  see." 

Christine  (Hubbard)  Lindsley  has  just 
moved  from  Seattle  to  918  N.  Orlando  Av., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Wilhelmina  (Schenck)  Frederick  is  spending 
this  year  with  her  father  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
42  Mercer  St.  She  writes:  "My  husband 
commutes  to  Philadelphia  to  his  teaching  at 
the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania.  My  child  William 
is  going  to  nursery  school  with  Patience  Greey, 
daughter  of  Mary  (Acuff)  Greey." 

Frances  (Smith)  Johnson  is  teaching  first 
grade  to  her  two  oldest  children  and  doing 
kindergarten  with  the  baby  at  the  same  time. 
"  It  is  my  first  attempt  at  teaching  but  if  my 
own  enjoyment  is  any  criterion  of  its  value, 
I  recommend  myself." 

1921 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  Graham  Bates 
(Dorothy  Sawyer),  46  Central  St.,  Auburndale, 
Mass. 

Engaged. — Katharine  Mathews  to  Ed- 
mond  N.  Carples,  a  Cornell  graduate. 

Married. — Hortense  Braunstein  to  Louis 
Apfelbaum,  Apr.  9,  1930. 

Florence  Gary  to  J.  A.  Stellern  in  Dec, 
1928.     Florence  does  psychiatric  social  work. 

Freda  Haas  to  Glenn  McCracken,  June  28, 
1930.  Freda  is  teaching  and  her  husband  is  a 
college  professor.  Address,  1036  N.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mary  (Kelly)  Davis  to  George  H.  Krause, 
West  Point  '20,  Nov.  26,  1930.  Address, 
"Caseron  de  l'Asotra,"  Mesa  Rd.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 


Catharine  Kempl  to  Sidney  C.  Bedwell, 
June  16,  1930.  Catharine  continues  in  de- 
partment store  work.  Address,  26  Hillside 
Av.,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

\  ivion  Lenon  to  Joe  Robinson  Brewer, 
Oct.  30,  1930.  Mr.  Brewer  is  secretary  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Minoritv.  Address,  c/o 
404  Senate  Office  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harriet  Murdock  to  Theodore  Andersson, 
Apr.,  1930,  in  Haddam,  Conn.  Address, 
216  Bishop  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Adela  Pond  to  Richard  Mount,  Feb.  21, 
1929.  Address,  1  Serpentine  Rd.,  Tenafly, 
N.J. 

Eleanor  Relyea  to  James  Marion  Johnston 
Jr.,  Nov.  18,  1930. 

Born. — To  Mary  (Buchanan)  Beach  a 
first  daughter  and  second  child,  Ellen,  Nov. 
8,  1930.  New  Address,  521  Grove  St., 
Evanston,  111. 

To  Natalie  (Christy)  Chandler  a  daughter, 
Carolyn,  Oct.  9,  1930. 

To  Elizabeth  (Dafter)  Belnap  a  first  son 
and  fourth  child,  Nuel,  May  1,  1930.  Betty 
teaches  contract  bridge. 

To  Frances  (Flint)  Piper  a  first  son  and 
second  child,  Laurence  Henry,  May  10,  1930. 
Mr.  Piper  is  now  priest-in-charge  of  the  Mis- 
sion of  the  Transfiguration  besides  being  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
New  Hampshire.  Address,  20  Oak  St., 
Deny,  N.  H. 

To  Helen  (Frazier)  Lyons  a  daughter, 
Jennie  Lou,  Dec.  31,  1929.  Helen  is  in  life 
insurance. 

To  Madelaine  (Gile)  Bowler  a  daughter, 
Patricia,  Aug.  19,  1929. 

To  Sara  (Graham)  Sawyer  a  third  daughter 
and  fourth  child,  Mary  Clara,  Jan.  18,  1930. 

To  Elizabeth  (Graves)  Hill  a  third  son, 
Laurence  Miner,  Oct.  22,  1930. 

To  Helen  (Greene)  Esty  a  second  son  and 
third  child,  Edward  Greene,  May  20,  1930. 

To  Margaret  (Haas)  Schwartz  a  second 
daughter,  Carolyn  Susan,  Oct.  5,  1928. 

To  Charlotte  (Kunzig)  Maurer  a  first  son 
and  second  child,  Joseph  Wm.  3d,  June  6, 
1930. 

To  Ellen  (Laird)  Bailey  a  second  daughter, 
Mary  Laird,  Oct.  6,  1928. 

To  Carlota  (Lane)  Peet  a  third  son,  George 
Walter,  Nov.  29,  1929. 

To  Frances  (Ley)  Springs  a  first  daughter 
and  second  child,  Anne  Kingsley,  Nov.  15, 
1925. 

To  Mildred  (McCaddin)  Craft  a  first  son 
and  second  child,  Alton  Lee  Jr.,  Sept.  10,  1930. 
Address,  640  W.  238th  St.,  Spuvten  Duwil, 
N.  Y.  C. 

To  Marion  (Magee)  Rice  a  son,  Leonard  A. 
Jr.,  Nov.  5,  1923. 

To  Ottilie  (Meiner)  Fogel  a  daughter, 
Yirginia  Elizabeth,  Nov.  3,  1930. 

To  Carolyn  (Reynolds)  Riebeth  a  daughter, 
Alice,  Jan.  23,  1929. 

To  Gertrude  (Sehm)  Mclntire  a  daughter, 
Melissa  Elliott,  May  21,  1929. 

To  Annetta  (Smith)  Andreas  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Armine,  Mar.  17,  1929.  Annetta's 
husband  is  athletic  director  at  Syracuse  Univ. 
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THE  GILMORE  SUMMER  COURSE  IN 
retail  personnel  work.  For  those  who  wish 
to  do,  or  who  are  now  doing,  Training, 
Employment,  or  Welfare  work,  in  retail 
stores.  Two  weeks  of  intensive  study  and 
discussion  of  the  best  current  personnel 
practices.  Conducted  by  recognized  lead- 
ers in  each  field.  July  6-18,  Hotel  Mc- 
Alpin,  New  York.  Enrollment  limited. 
Act  at  once.  Address  —  Gladys  Chase 
Gilmore  '08,  110  East  36th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

THE  BOY  WHO  DISCOVERED 
Easter:  a  play  for  the  children's  Easter 
service  by  Elizabeth  A.  McFadden  '98. 
Price  35  cents.  A  small  royalty  for  pro- 
duction. Address  Samuel  French,  Inc., 
25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 

OLD  DEWEY  HOUSE,  ETCHED  AND 
printed  in  full  color  bv  Caroline  van  H. 
Bean  '03.  Size  9  by  12.' Price  $24.00.  Also 
Capen  House,  in  black  or  sepia.  Price 
$18.00.  Limited  editions.  Address  917 
18th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GARDEN  LECTURES  .ON  DESIGN, 
history,  planting,  some  illustrated.  Doro- 
thea K.  Harrison  '18,  Landscape  Archi- 
tect, 71  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

FOR  THE  UNUSUAL  IN  TRAVEL  — 
Consult  Catharine  Hooper  '11,  Edna 
True  '09,  joint  directors  of  The  North 
Shore  Travel  Service,  State  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Evanston,  111. 

DOOR  STOPS  —  BOOK  ENDS  —  SO- 
phia  Smith  Homestead.  Price  $3.00  each. 
$5.00  per  pair.  (Formerlv  sold  by  Marian 
Baker  Llovd  '96.)  Edith  Hart  Holcomb 
ex-96,  329  Willow  Street,  New  Haven.  Ct. 

VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP.  WONDER- 
ful  with  waffles  or  griddle  cakes.  Florence 
M.  Merritt  '07.  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

RAM'S  HEAD  INN,  SHELTER  ISLAND^ 
L.  I.  "Not  a  hotel,  but  a  lovely  country 
house."  Five  acres,  600  feet  of  beach,  ten- 
nis court  on  the  property,  an  18-hole 
golf  course  nearby.  Owner-Manager,  Mrs. 
Joan  Covey  '04.  Winter  address:  Great 
Neck,  L.  I. 
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and  a  member  of  Teachers  College  faculty. 

To  Marion  (Smith)  Putman  a  son,  George 
Wendell,  Dec.  11,  1929. 

To  Lois  (Snow)  Bowen  a  second  daughter, 
Phoebe-May,  Oct.  3,  1930. 

To  Virginia  (Speare)  Thayer  a  first  daugh- 
ter and  second  child,  Virginia,  Oct.  9,  1930. 

To  Catherine  (Stickney)  Relf  a  second 
daughter  and  third  child,  Catherine  Stickney, 
Oct.  20,  1930. 

To  Katharine  (Walker)  Born  a  son,  Donald 
Walker,  Sept.  30,  1930. 

Other  News. — Mildred  Adams  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  the  Metabolism 
Laboratories  with  Dr.  W.  M.  Boothby. 
Address,  Furlow  Apt.,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Helen  Anthony  '22  is  supervisor  of  the 
Dartmouth  College  Museum.  Address,  5 
\.  Balch  St.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Mary  Baeyertz  and  her  husband,  Carl 
Borland,  are  both  engineers  with  the  Western 
Klectric  Co. 

Lucy  (Brew)  Tewhill's  husband  is  athletic 
director  of  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

Alice  Chapman  is  in  charge  of  relief  of  un- 
employment in  Schenectady. 

Anne  (Clark)  Fischer's  husband  has  been 
appointed  eastern  representative  for  the  Cen- 
tral Trust  Co.  of  111.  and  the  family  is  to  live 
in  New  York.  Temporary  address,  20  Pine 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Margaret  Cotton  has  traveled  all  the  way 
around  South  America  during  the  past  year. 
Her  interests  this  fall  were  volunteer  social 
service  and  dramatics. 

Dorothy  Goodenough  is  teaching  in  the 
American  Junior  College  for  Girls,  Phaleron, 
Greece.  She  spent  Christmas  vacation  in 
Egypt  and  Easter  in  Crete. 

Edna  Hunkemeier  is  reported  to  be  studying 
medicine. 

Eunice  (Hunton)  Carter  is  a  social  worker 
and  taking  her  second  year  at  Fordham  Univ. 
Law  School. 

Marion  (La  Montagne)  Guiney  is  doing 
graduate  study  in  French  at  Smith. 

Dorothy  Marsh  conducts  a  tour  to  Europe 
each  year.  Address,  Student  Pleasure  Tours 
Inc.,  511  Fifth  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Julia  Morse  has  charge  of  the  Washington 
Town  and  Country  School,  a  progressive 
school  for  nursery,  kindergarten,  and  first 
grade  children. 

Anna  (O'Connor)  Knope  is  studying  music. 

Eleanor  (Ormes)  Chopard  is  a  Juvenile 
Court  social  worker.  Address,  3206  Prospect 
Av.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mary  (Rimer)  Reed  does  substitute  teach- 
ing. 

Catherine  Sammis  studied  at  Cornell  last 
summer.  Her  address  has  changed  to 
147-43  Barclay  Av.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Susan  (Silver)  Furlow's  son,  Floyd  Charles 
Jr.,  died  suddenly,  aged  18  months. 

Lois  Slocum  received  her  Ph.D.  from  the 
Univ.  of  California  in  1930.  She  is  now  as- 
sistant professor  of  astronomy  at  Wellesley. 

Barbara  Smith  is  visitor  for  the  Hampshire 
County  Children's  Aid  Assn.  with  headquar- 
ters in  Northampton. 

See  The  Clearing 


Rose  (Tomasi)  Sassone  does  substitute 
teaching. 

Margaret  Vance  is  in  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness with  her  father. 

Winifred  Whiton  has  a  part-time  bookshop 
job. 

Marjorie  (Winslow)  Briggs  plays  profes- 
sionally as  well  as  teaches. 

Florence  Wolfe  was  teaching  last  year  at 
Kent  Place,  Summit,  N.  J. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Robert  F.  Zeddies 
(Erna  Brand),  Forest  Hills,  Hyde  Park, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Mrs.  Robert  A.  Hartley  (Margaret  Cobb), 
1414  Winchester  Ave.,  Glendale,  Calif. 

Mrs.  W.  Scott  Hill  (Mary  Dietrich),  204 
Bellair  Rd.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Ruth  Duncan,  Store  Service  Division, 
Lamsar  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Loomis  Heston  (Dorothy  Hickman), 
Highland  Av.,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Mrs.  William  C.  Greene  (Harriet  Howe),  1 
Bellingham  PI.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Aigule  Kalfaian,  Kenmore  Hall,  E.  23d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dr.  Helen  Pittman,  234  E.  79th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Yahn  (Althea  Rickert), 
7010  Continental  Av.,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harry  P.  Field  (Catherine  Pratt),  45 
Kawanaka  Park,  Nuuanu,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Mrs.  Werner  Janssen  (Elsa  Schmidt), 
1220  College  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Charlotte  Truitt,  23  E.  High  St.,  Newbury- 
port,  Mass. 

Ella  Louise  Waterbury,  Pine-Crest  Manor, 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Atlee  Schafer   (Carlotta   Wolver- 
ton),  2185  Bellfield  Av.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Ex- 1921 

Married. — Adele  Byrne  to  Robert  Pres- 
cott,  Dec.  7,  1929.  Dorothy  (Hickman) 
Heston  was  in  the  wedding  party.  Address, 
9  Erwin  Park,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Carolyn  Elkan  to  Herman  L.  Straus,  Apr. 
28,  1925. 

Marguerite  Williams  to  Henry  A.  Schauffler, 
Aug.  15,  1928.  Mr.  Schauffler  is  a  professor 
at  Union  College  and  Marguerite  a  music 
supervisor. 

Born. — To  Dorothea  (Blackmore)  Lemmon 
a  first  son,  James  Russell  Jr.,  Apr.  18,  1929. 

To  Katharine  (Colt)  Drorbaugh  a  fourth 
son,  Leonard,  Nov.  6,  1929.  Her  third  son, 
William  Colt,  was  born  Apr.  25,  1928. 

To  Marion  (Cook)  Tuller  a  first  son,  Robert 
Ellison,  Mar.  23,  1928.  Her  daughter,  Ann 
Ellison,  was  born  Apr.  30,  1925.  Address, 
12  Tuller  Rd.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

To  Josephine  (Fellows)  Van  Billiard  a 
first  son,  Russell,  Apr.  10,  1930.  Address, 
131  Prospect  Rd.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

To  Albertine  (Osius)  Cosgrove  a  second 
son  and  fourth  child,  George,  Aug.  9,  1930. 

Other  News. — Margaret  (Kent)  Osgood 
received  her  degree  of  M.S.S.  from  the  Smith 
College  School  for  Social  Work  in  1924.  Her 
address  is  333  Longwood  Av.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Clara  Livingston  has  recently  earned  a 
private  pilot's  license  at  the  Curtis-Wright 
Flying  School. 
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"77/  this  staid  home  far  from  the  world  s  gay  whirl 
Was  bom  one  summer  clay  a  little  girl." 

The  Homestead,  owned  by  the  Alumnae  Association,  is 
situated  in  the  village  of  Hatfield,  six  miles  from  North- 
ampton. With  its  charming  period  furniture  and  modern 
tea-room  equipment,  it  offers  both  a  lovely  home  and  a 
source  of  revenue  for  its  Resident.  The  Alumnae  Association 
asks  only  that  in  lieu  of  rent  the  house  be  open  for  inspection 
to  guests. 

The  income  derived  from  the  serving  of  meals  and  afternoon 
tea,  the  use  of  the  Homestead  for  Commencement  and  other 
functions,  and  hospitality  for  overnight  guests,  accrues 
entirely  to  the  Resident. 

Alumnae  interested  in  the  possibilities  of 
the  position  are  asked  to  communicate  with 

The   Alumxae  Office,   College  Hall,   Northampton 

When  tcriting  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
The  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly 
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Mary  Logan  was  married  June  22,  1921,  to 
Robert  Cody  Brown.  She  has  two  daughters, 
Sally  Logan,  born  May  7,  1922,  and  Nancy 
Logan,  born  Dec.  31,  1924. 

Marian  (Mahin)  Adams  has  a  second  daugh- 
ter, Samuel,  born  in  Oct.,  1925. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Carroll  A.  Wilson 
(Doris  Janes),  232  Orange  Rd.,  Montciair, 
N.J. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Waycott  (Julia  Pew),  728  Hill- 
side Ter.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 
1922 

Class  secretaries — A-K,  Mrs.  Edward  T. 
Wakeman  (Katharine  Winchester),  169  Ridge- 
wood  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  L-Z,  Mrs. 
Wallace  W.  Anderson  (Constance  Boyer), 
2288  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Married. — Margaret  Bergan  to  Albert  J. 
Wakefield  at  Northampton,  Aug.  27,  1930. 
Address,  1  Jacobus  PI.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mary  Dickson  to  Alfred  Wright  Yarian 
Jr.,  Dec.  19,  1929.  Address,  60  Clark  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Mann  to  Hull  Piatt  Maynard, 
Dec.  19,  1930.  Mr.  Maynard  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Univ.  of  California  and  of  Harvard. 
Address,  The  Loomis  School,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Born*. — To  Katharine  (Adam)  Byrne  a 
second  child  and  first  son,  Ruckman,  Julv, 
1930. 

To  Hilda  (Barnes)  Heilman  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  William  Barnes,  Sept.  23,  1930. 

To  Dorothy  (Brvan)  Firestone  a  second 
son,  David  Morgan,' Oct.  23,  1930.  Address, 
960  Merriman  Rd.,  Akron,  O. 

To  Ruth  Ann  (Cooper)  Whiteside  a  second 
daughter,  Deborah,  June  23,  1930. 

To  Phvllis  (Creasev)  Straight  a  son  and 
first  child,  David  Arthur  Jr.,  July  13,  1930. 

To  Ruth  (Dimick)  Cooper  a  son,  Dale 
Howard,  Jan.  24,  1930. 

To  Elizabeth  (Donnell)  Sandblom  a 
daughter,  Sonia,  July  2,  1930. 

To  Charlotte  (Dorian)  Williams  a  second 
son,  David  Thomas,  June  19,  1930. 

To  Ruth  (Eckhart)  Jarvis  a  second  daugh- 
ter. Ruth  Ann,  July  2,  1930. 

To  Gertrude  (Ferguson)  Phelps  a  son, 
Homer  Jr.,  Sept.  2,  1930. 

To  Hanna  (Gichner)  Bernhardt  a  third  son, 
Joseph,  Jan.  16,  1930. 

To  Janette  (Holmes)  Kennedv  a  son  and 
third  child,  Edgar  Sloan  Jr.,  May  27,  1930. 

To  Elizabeth  (Hubbard)  Cooper  a  daughter 
and  second  child,  Nancy  Hubbard,  Mar.  5, 
1930. 

To  Margaret  (Kreglow)  McCarten  a 
second  daughter,  Peggy  Ann,  Aug.  1,  1930. 

To  Estelle  (Moulton)  Morrell  a  son,  Lin- 
wood  Arch,  June  16,  1930. 

To  Willa  (Orr)  Swanev  a  second  daughter, 
Janet  Orr,  Oct.  12,  1930. 

To  Eleanor  (Scofield)  Johansen  a  son,  Elmer 
Lawrence  Jr.,  June  28,  1930. 

To  Susan  (Tracy)  Wheeler  a  daughter, 
Suzanne  Elizabeth,  May  1,  1930.  Their  first 
child,  a  son,  born  July  6,  1928,  did  not  live. 

To  Margaret  (Ward)  Brooks  a  daughter, 
Audrey  Margaret,  May  31,  1930. 

To  Violet   (Wark)   Angell  a  son,   Charles 


Devoe,  Dec.  11,  1929.  Address,  318  West- 
minster Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

To  Una  (Whitehurst)  Mickle  a  second 
daughter,  Oct.  29,  1930. 

Other  News. — Katherine  Aldridge  has 
been  traveling  in  South  Africa  with  cousins. 
"We  have  stopped  at  Capetown,  Johannes- 
burg, Durban,  and  Broken  Hill,  have  visited 
Kruger  National  Park,  and  seen  pallahs, 
steinbok,  lions,  warthogs,  monkeys,  duikers, 
hippos,  and  giraffes  along  the  road.  This  is  a 
very  hospitable  country.  We  hope  to  get 
into  our  own  house  in  N'Kana  by  Christmas 
where  I  shall  look  for  a  job."  Address, 
N'Kana  Mine,  Northern  Rhodesia,  South 
Africa. 

Elizabeth  Alexander  returned  last  fall  from 
a  trip  around  the  world.  Her  temporary 
address  is  Stewart  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Madeleine  Baxter  writes:  "For  two  years  I 
have  been  business  manager  of  a  Little 
Theater  group  in  Providence — the  Parcevent 
Players.  They  received  second  place  among 
twenty  contestants  for  the  Belasco  Cup  com- 
petition last  May.  For  two  summers  they 
have  played  one-night  stands  at  neighboring 
shore  resorts." 

Katherine  Brosnahan  is  teaching  Latin  in 
Bush  wick  High  School,  Brooklyn,  and  is  taking 
a  course  at  Columbia  this  winter. 

Dorris  (Bryant)  Baldridge's  husband  was 
made  head  of  the  legal  dept.  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Power  and  Light  Co.  and  they  have 
moved  to  1751  Turner  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Mary  Coolidge  is  chief  instructor  of  nurses 
at  Highland  Hospital,  Oakland,  Calif.  "A 
beautiful  new  hospital  with  wonderful  equip- 
ment with  an  original  outlay  of  over  $3,000,- 
000,  county-supported."  Address,  1401  E. 
31st  St. 

Marjorie  Crandall,  after  taking  a  short  trip 
to  Bermuda  last  fall,  is  at  her  job  at  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  also  managing  a  Girl  Scout  troop 
in  her  spare  time. 

Priscilla  (Dimick)  Smith  says  they  are 
enjoying  "sea  duty"  in  Coronado,  where  her 
husband  is  flight  surgeon  attached  to  the 
U.S.S.  Saratoga  squadrons.  Address,  554 
Marina  Av.,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Edith  Donnell.  after  long  silence,  reports 
two  summers  in  Europe  studying  and  travel- 
ing, a  West  Indies  cruise  last  spring,  teaching 
dancing  at  a  camp  last  summer,  and  this 
winter  teaching  dancing  in  East  Orange. 
Address,  131  Beech  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Nell  Driggs  has  a  junior  high  school  class  of 
deaf  students  in  Los  Angeles.  Beginning 
with  9  children  the  class  has  grown  to  25  with 
two  teachers. 

Louise  (Garbe)  Craig  is  conducting  a  class 
in  appreciation  of  French  music  this  winter. 

Charlotte  Gower  is  asst.  professor  of  physi- 
cal anthropology  at  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 
Address,  635  State  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Winifred  (Hope)  Franklin,  since  her  mar- 
riage to  Dr.  Clyde  Ray  Franklin  Oct.  4,  1929, 
has  been  interning  at  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
N.  Y.  C,  while  her  husband  is  interning  at 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Bos- 
ton. 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  217 
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The  Santa  Barbara 

GIRLS  SCHOOL 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping  Porches 

Country  Life  and  Sports 

Basis  of  work,  clear  thinking 

Acting  Principal 

ETHEL  BARSTOW  HOWARD 

A.B.  (Smith)  Fd.M.  (Harvard) 

Box  M  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


THE 

KATHARINE  BRANSON 

SCHOOL 

ROSS,    CALIFORNIA 
Across  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE   PREPARATORY 

HEADMISTRESS: 

Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr 


Howe-Marot 

College  Preparatory 

Marot  Junior  College 

Two  Year  College  Courses 

For  Catalogs  Address 

Mary  L.  Marot,  Principal 

Thompson,  Connecticut 


Anna   Head    School 

Berkeley,  California 

A  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls 
of  all  ages.  Out  of  door  sports 
all  the  year.  College  preparation 
emphasized. 

MARY  E.  WILSON,  SMITH  '91 

Principal 


I 


In  the  Most  Desirable  Residential 
Section  of  Neto  Haven 


I 


the  GATEWAY  5,Kr,&K 


Thorough  College  Preparation.  One  Year 
Intensive  Course  for  College  Board  Exami- 
nations for  High  School  Graduates. 

General  Academic  and  Advanced  Course 
for  Girls  not  going  to  college.  Music,  Art  and 
Secretarial  Courses. 

Small  Classes.  Individual  attention  to  the 
needs  of  each  girl.  Expert  instruction. 

Excellent  recreational  opportunities.  Out- 
door sports.  Horseback  Riding. 

Separate  Division  for  Younger  Girls. 

For  catalog  and  full  information  address 
ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS 
5  St.  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


T0W-HEYW00f| 

I  J  On  the  Sound  ^At  Shippdn  Point  |  / 

Established  1865 

Preparatory  to  the  Leading  Colleges 

for  Women 

Also  General  Course 

Art  and  Music 

Separate  Junior  School 

Outdoor  Sports 
One  hour  from  New  York 

MARY  ROGERS  ROPER,  Headmistress 
Box  T,  Stamford,  Conn. 


&atnt  Jflarsaret'3  g>ci)ool 

1875—1931 

A  New  England  School  for  Girls 

57th  Year.  Emphasis  upon  college   preparation. 
New  fireproof  building  on  27-acre  country  estate. 
Boarding  enrollment  limited  to  85  girls. 

ALBERTA  C.  EDELL,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  S,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Wykeham  Rise 

Washington,  Connecticut 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
FOR  GIRLS  in  the  country 

Fanny  E.  Davies,  LL.A.,  St.  Andrews 
Head  Mistress 


When  -writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
The  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly 
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Mae  (Ingalls)  Howe  is  working  on  public 
health  hoping  to  get  her  C.P.H.  from  Yale 
this  June. 

Josephine  (Jenks)  Glad-Block  is  selling 
etchings  and  prints  through  a  new  bookshop 
in  Cleveland,  while  her  daughter  goes  to  nurs- 
ery school. 

Ruth  (Johnson)  Hallowell  is  teaching  a 
preschool  group  in  a  school  headed  by  Miss 
Parkhurst,  who  originated  the  Dalton  Plan. 
She  spent  last  winter  studying  at  Columbia 
and  practicing  progressive  school  ideas 
in  and  around  New  York  City.  "I  sug- 
gest that  anyone  yearning  for  fascinating 
and  rejuvenating  experience  take  a  course 
offered  at  any  good  university  in  education 
and  primary  school  methods."  Address, 
c/o  Dalton  Schools,  Inc.,  108  E.  89th  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Edna  (Keeler)  Dadirrian  reports  the  sudden 
death  of  her  mother  in  September. 

Margaret  Kemp  is  instructor  in  the  botany 
dept.  at  Smith,  living  at  Chapin  House,  and 
feeling  very  luxurious  in  the  rooms  Miss 
Cheever  occupied  "in  the  good  old  days. 
I'm  hoping  to  be  here  to  keep  open  house  in 
June,  1932." 

Madelyn  Kingsbury  is  teaching  French, 
English,  and  music  in  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Ellen  Lane  likes  her  new  work  as  director  of 
religious  education  at  the  South  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Brockton,  though  she  misses 
the  contacts  she  has  had  in  Northampton  the 
past  five  years.  Address,  1156  Main  St., 
Brockton,  Mass. 

Mildred  Leeper  plans  graduate  work  at 
Columbia  this  semester.  Her  job  now  bears 
the  title  "Director  of  Guidance,"  in  the  Am- 
bridge  public  schools. 

Charlotte  (MacDougall)  de  Kauffmann  is 
coming  home  in  April,  and  may  stop  in  Nor- 
thampton for  Commencement  on  the  way  to 
Denmark  for  the  summer. 

Phyllis  Rice  spent  the  summer  in  Nebraska, 
bought  a  new  car  to  drive  to  her  new  work  in 
South  Carolina,  and  hopes  to  drive  up  for 
Commencement.  Address,  Winthrop  Col- 
lege, Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Irma  (Rich)  Gale  is  back  in  Rutherford 
after  a  year  in  Chicago,  where  she  discovered 
that  Helen  (Fyke)  Montgomery  lived  around 
the  corner,  and  Adelaide  (Cozzens)  Beatty 
patronized  the  same  butcher.  Marion  (Cro- 
zier)  Keeler  lives  only  a  few  blocks  away. 
Irma  uses  a  little  spare  time  as  social  reporter 
for  the  local  paper. 

Nathalie  (Smith)  Chalfin  is  doing  social 
work  in  the  Registrar's  office  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work. 

Lost. — Judith  Relf,  Helen  (Sullivan)  Jones, 
Anna  Ryan. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Frank  W.  Lathrop 
(Ruth  Barnes),  4425  Lowell  St.  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Glocke  (Elizabeth  Byrne), 
44  Hays  Hill  Rd.,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Soper  (Dorothy  Chappie),  c/o 
The  California  Co.,  Hobbs,  N.  M. 

Mrs.  Harry  Keeler  Jr.  (Marion  Crozier), 
21  Elycroft  Parkway,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


Mrs.  Charles  Bader  (Helen  De  Groat),  33 
Olcott  Dr.,  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Fred  Sandblom  (Elizabeth  Donnell), 
56  Dillon  Rd.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Homer  R.  Phelps  (Gertrude  Fer- 
guson), 44  Gramercy  Park,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Le  Vino  (Elsye  Geisenberger), 
94  Mercer  Av.,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

Ardelia  Hall,  398  Marlborough  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Beryl  Hobson,  465  Hillside  Av.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mrs.  David  Kelly  (Katharine  Houghton), 
419  Woodland  Rd.,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Franz  J.  Weissblatt  (Anne  Johnston), 
Box  572,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Butterworth  Jr.  (Katharine 
Macomber),  1607  Summer  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Kilby  (Mary  Long),  Haven 
Manor,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Ellinger  (Marcia  Macdonald), 
1104  Lexington  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Cotton  (Marjorie  Maxwell), 
449  Mountain  Av.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Haig  Dermen  (Margaret  Schneider), 
282  South  St.,  Forest  Hills,  Mass. 

Maxine  Spengler,  907  Madison  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Mrs.    A.    L.    Arenberg    (Claire    Strauss), 
730  S.  Green  Bay  Rd.,  Highland  Park,  111. 

Clarice  Young,  25  S.  Munn  Av.,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

1923 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  Rockwell  R.  Stephens 
(Isabel  McLaughlin),  2  Farrar  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Married. — Dorothy  Lourie  to  Dr.  Maurice 
T.  Krass,  June  30,  1930.  Dr.  Krass  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Harvard  Dental  School. 
Address,  27  Claflin  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Ruth  Polacheck  to  Dr.  Barney  Usher  in 
April,  1930.     They  are  living  in  Montreal. 

Born.— To  Clara  Elizabeth  (Baldwin) 
Hubert  a  second  daughter,  Elizabeth  Har- 
wood,  Aug.  6,  1930.  Clara  Elizabeth  spent 
the  summer  in  Duluth  but  is  now  in  Yokohama 
again. 

To  Adeline  (Boyden)  Horn  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  Willard  Boyden,  Feb.  10,  1930. 
To  Dorothea  (Davis)  Frank  a  son,  Nov.  14, 
1930. 

To  Marya  (Driscoll)  Keane  a  second  son, 
Kevin  Driscoll,  Dec.  2,  1930. 

To  Mary  Elizabeth  (Dunbar)  Kiggen  a  son, 
John  Augustine  III,  July  16,  1930. 

To  Helen  (France)  Lyons  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  John  Miller,  Feb.  7,  1930. 

To  Mary  (Frazier)  Meade  a  third  son, 
James  Gardiner,  Feb.  18,  1930. 

To  Katherine  (Howk)  Williams  a  second 
son,  Robert  Hildreth,  May  7,  1930. 

To  Hope  (St.  Amant)  Carpenter  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  Thomas  Sanders  III,  Oct. 
9,  1930. 

To  Dorothy  (Shea)  Bell  a  son,  James 
Roeder  Bell  Jr.,  Apr.  7,  1929. 

To  Marian  (Watts)  De  Wolf  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Lucretia,  Nov.  13,  1929. 

To  Dorothy  (Woods)  Russell  a  daughter, 
Dorothy  Anne,  Nov.  21,  1930.     Address,  c/o 
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MISS  MADEIRA'S  SCHOOL 

1330  19th  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

wishes  to  announce  its  removal 

during  the  summer  of  1931 
to  the  country  near  Washington 

A  resident  and  country  day  school  for  girls 
150  acres  10  fireproof  buildings 

LUCY  MADEIRA  WING 
Head  Mistress 


I     II    I    III    I      ft 


For  girls.  College  preparatory,  general  high 
school  courses.  One  year  intensive  review. 
Cultural -secretarial,  music,  art,  dramatics, 
crafts.  One  hour  from  New  York.  Five  residence 
houses.  Schoolhouse.  Gymnasium,  outdoor 
sports,  riding,  salt  water  bathing.  Separate 
Junior  School.  Ask  for  catalog. 

Margaret  R.  Brendllngcr,  A.B. 

Vida  Hunt  Francis,  B.A. 

Hillside    School,    Box    S,    Norwalk,    Conn. 


UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Founded  1897 

Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Universities 

Attractive  Fireproof  Colonial  Building 

Ample  opportunity  for  Recreation  and  Sports 

Illustrated  Catalogue  on  Request 

ANNA  R.  HAIRE,  A.B.,  Smith  College 

Principal 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

1106   Lake    Shore    Drive,    Chicago,    Illinois 


Waynflete  Latin  School,  Inc. 

Girls,  Kindergarten  —  High  School 
Boys,  through  5th  grade 

BOYS'  COUNTRY  DAY  SCHOOL 

Fifth  grade  through  High  School 
PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Progressive  country  day  schools 
successfully  preparing  for  college. 

Residence  House  for  girls — five  days  or  full  time. 

Winter  sports.  Athletics.  Art.  Dramatics. 

For  information  write  to  Katharine  Gaul  Rusk  '07 


Walnut  Hill  School 

Natick,    Massachusetts 

Situated  seventeen  miles  from  Boston  in 
the  country  near  Wellesley,  in  healthful 
and  beautiful  surroundings.  Students 
prepared  under  experienced  teachers  for 
any  of  the  colleges  for  women. 


Principal: 
FLORENCE    BIGELOW, 


A.M. 


2k MaryABiirniham 

School  for  Girls 

The  best  New  England  traditions 

Established   1877.  Opposite  Smith  College  campus 

College    Preparatory    and    Special    Courses;    also 
One   Year   Intensive   College   Preparatory   Course. 

Special  advantages  in  Music  and  Art. 

Outdoor  Sports.    Well  equipped  gymnasium. 

Miss  Climena  L.  Judd,  Principal 
Miss  Hellene  Kingsley,  Associate  Principal 
Northampton,  Mass. 


CH0ATE  SCHOOL 

1600  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  IN  A  MODEL  TOWN 

For  Girls:  Boarding  11  to  19.  Day  5  to  19  years 

College  Preparatory  and  General 
Courses.  Outdoor  Life 

Augusta  Choate,  Vassar,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Principal 


BRADFORD 

128th  Year  33  Miles  from  Boston 

Junior  College 

An  Accredited  Two-Year  Liberal  Arts  College 
for  Preparatory  and  High  School  Graduates. 
Excellent  Courses,  also,  in  Music,  Art,  Speech,  and 
Home  Economics. 

Junior   College    Member   of   the    New    England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
Senior  Preparatory  School 

A  Separate  Two-Year  School  Preparatory  to  the 
Leading  Colleges  for  Women  and  Bradford  Junior 
College. 

Katharine  M.  Denworth,  Ph.D.,  President 
Box  70,  Bradford,  Massachusetts 
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Standard  Oil  Co.,  6  Church  Lane,  Calcutta, 
India. 

OTHER  News. — To  her  work  on  the  Denver 
Post  Caroline  Bancroft  has  now  added  an  in- 
structorship  in  novel  writing  at  the  Univ.  of 
Colorado. 

Mary-Louise  (Bates)  Bedford  is  starting  a 
young  people's  choir  in  Oskaloosa,  la. 

Katherine  Debevoise  is  an  assistant  in 
administration  at  the  North  Shore  Country 
Day  School,  Winnetka,  111. 

Ruth  Emerson  is  doing  graduate  work  at 
Radcliffe. 

Frances  Ford  is  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Smith  Club. 

Leila  (Holt)  Rotival's  infant  son,  Phillippe 
Holt,  died  recently  in  Paris  at  1 10  rue  du  Bac, 
Paris,  France. 

Rosamond  (Ingalls)  Price  is  running  an 
"improvement  society"  in  Boxford,  Mass. 
The  gift  of  a  new  library  for  the  town  by  her 
father  stirred  up  enthusiasm.  "We  have 
succeeded,"  she  writes,  "in  getting  every  man 
in  the  town  out  twice  a  year  to  work  on  public 
grounds.  Our  activities  were  recognized  the 
other  day  when  we  were  awarded  a  prize  in  the 
Better  Homes  in  America  Contest." 

Katharine  Mason  is  just  back  from  three 
months  in  England  and  Paris. 

Margaret  O'Connor  received  an  M.A.  from 
St.  John's  College  in  June,  1930,  and  is  now 
teaching  English  in  the  Bushwick  High  School, 
Brooklyn. 

Annie  Porter  is  a  psychiatric  social  worker 
for  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital. 

Sarah  Riggs  is  now  a  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish dept.  of  the  Constantinople  Woman's 
College.  Among  other  things  she  teaches 
19th  century  poetry. 

Frances  (Sheffield)  Josephs  has  moved  to 
the  Fountain  Valley  School,  Colorado  Springs, 
where  she  and  her  husband  are  both  teaching. 

Helen  Welch  has  forsaken  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  is  now  "holding  down  a  job  at  Filene's  in 
the  hope  of  some  day  doing  something  in- 
teresting there." 

Florence  Watts  is  studying  economics  and 
finance  at  Columbia  and  working  inde- 
pendently in  preparation  for  two  nine-hour 
fellowship  examinations  given  by  the  Actuarial 
Society  of  America  in  April. 

Mildred  (Woodward)  Jones's  house  (210 
Summit  Av.,  Ligonier,  Pa.)  is  on  the  Lincoln 
Highway  southeast  of  Pittsburgh  and  Mildred 
issues  an  invitation  to  1923  to  stop  on  the  way 
by. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Herman  Heyman 
(Josephine  Joel),  1271  Oxford  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Edith  Morris,  1519  Jackson  Av.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Williams  (Mary  Morrison), 
37  Addington  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Philip  L.  Corson  (Helen  Payson), 
1214  E.  Willow  Grove  Av.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 
Ex- 1923 

Married. — Elinor  Lagerman  to  George 
Heron  Hewittson  Lamb,  in  July,  1930,  at  All 
Saints  Church,  Mappleton,  East  Yorkshire, 
Eng.  Address,  454  Holly  St.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


Born. — To   Elizabeth    (Vincent)    Hicks  a 
daughter,    Elizabeth    Ann,    Nov.    5,     1929. 
She  also  has  a  son  not  previously  recorded, 
Charles  Vincent,  born  June  11,  1927. 
1924 

Class  secretary — Anne  de  Lancey,  52  Pine 
St.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Engaged. — Jean  Cochrane  to  Irving  L. 
Churchill,  of  Kingston,  R.  I.  Mr.  Churchill 
has  been  instructor  in  English  at  the  Univ.  of 
Rochester  for  the  past  three  years,  and  is  now 
at  Yale  studying  for  a  Ph.D.  in  English. 
They  expect  to  be  married  in  June. 

Married. — Gertrude  Belcher  to  Basil 
Stennett  Prichard,  Oct.  8,  1930,  at  St.  An- 
drew's Church,  Oxford,  Eng.  Address,  360 
Gillott  Rd.,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  Eng. 

Eleanor  Collins  to  Roger  Stoddard  Isbell, 
Nov.  15,  1930. 

Elizabeth  Hall  to  Samuel  Austin  Woodward, 
Yale  '24,  Dec.  18,  1930.  Mr.  Woodward  is 
master  of  history  at  South  Kent  School. 
Address,  South  Kent,  Conn. 

Born. — To  Margaret  (Adams)  Drukker  a 
son,  Dow  Henry  3d,  Nov.  27,  1930. 

To  Dorothy  (Crane)  Vaughan  a  son,  Hugh 
Palmer,  Sept.  9,  1930. 

To  Catherine  (Crippen)  Lumsden  a  son, 
George  Quincey  Jr.,  Sept.  19,  1930. 

Other  News. — Sylvia  Baterman  is  with 
the  Bureau  of  Training  at  Wanamaker's, 
N.  Y.  C. 

Lois  (Cole)  Taylor  is  continuing  to  "do 
promotional  and  publicity  work  for  trade 
books  from  the  Atlanta  office  of  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.  (trade  books  are  all  books  that 
aren't  textbooks)."  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  for 
the  past  seven  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal. 

Alison  Frantz  is  doing  graduate  study  in 
archaeology  at  Columbia. 

Virginia  (Gardiner)  Batchelder's  mother 
died  Sept.  18  after  an  illness  of  several  years. 
Virginia  has  taken  up  her  singing  again  this 
fall  and  hopes  to  give  another  concert,  prob- 
ably next  autumn.  Address,  25  Washington 
Park,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Grace  Harrison  writes:  "My  new  job  is 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Psychological 
Clinic  at  Rutgers,  and  promises  to  be  most 
interesting.  The  clinic  is  just  a  baby,  only  a 
year  old  this  week,  but  it's  doing  some  splen- 
did work." 

Sylvia  Leach  writes:  "The  summer  of  1929 
I  spent  in  England,  going  to  France  for  a 
month  in  the  autumn.  Then  I  came  home 
and  remained  until  February  when  I  sailed 
for  a  trip  to  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt. 
When  I  got  back  to  England  the  lure  of  ex- 
ploring was  still  strong  so  I  started  for  Scan- 
dinavia and  went  seal-  and  duck-hunting  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Baltic  for  five  weeks, 
then  returned  to  Stockholm  for  several  weeks, 
and  finally  motored  all  over  Sweden,  going  to 
Marbacka  to  see  Selma  Lagerlof,  visiting  the 
beautiful  Univ.  of  Upsala  for  several  days,  and 
'way  up  into  the  mountains  where  the  army 
goes  for  its  ski  training.  A  week  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  Swedish  skargord,  living  a 
primitive  existence  in  fisher  huts,  on  cheese, 
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Abbot  Academy 


1829-1931 

Tested  New  England 
ideals  applied  in  the 
education  of  the  mod- 
ern girl. 

Excellent  equipment 
and  experienced  fac- 
ulty. 

College  preparatory, 
general,  and  advanced 
courses.  Art,  Music, 
Speech-Training. 

A  ddress 


Bertha  Bailey,  Principal 

Andover,  Mass. 


WILLI  STON 

pi  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

[  J7  JI[odern  School  on  an  Old  Foundation 

Siurqy    New   Eholand   Ideals 

Of  Scholarship  and  Character 

With  a  Record  of  Sound  Achievement 

Separate  Junior  school 

^a/cs  from    $700.    /o  $1050.   a  year 
Ca/a/oO.  Illustrated  Booklet  on  request 

ARCHIBALD  V  GALBRAITH,  Principal 
Box  S.  EASTHAMPTON.  MASS       J 


BANCR°FTfSoTg^ 

31st  Year 

Complete  College  Preparation 

Individual  Attention  to  carefully  selected 
group  in  Boarding  Department  of  Progres- 
sive Day  School. 

Summer  and  Winter  Sports.  Dramatics, 
Art,  Music. 

A  ddress 

HOPE  FISHER,  Ph.D.,  PRINCIPAL 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


THE    DANA    HALL 
SCHOOLS 

WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

DANA  HALL 

College    Preparatory    and    General 
Courses 

TENACRE 

Dana  Hall  Junior  School.  Pupils  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age 

PINE  MANOR 

An  Accredited  Junior  College 

Academic  Course 

Home-making  Course 

Music  Art 

WESTLEA 

The  Dana  Hall  Graduate  School  of  Music 

HELEN  TEMPLE  COOKE,  Principal 
DOROTHY  WALDO,  Associate  Principal 


MONSON  ACADEMY 

An  Endowed  School  in  its  128th  year. 

For  boys  who  are  going  to  college. 

Small  Classes.   Experienced  Instructors. 

Thorough  drill  in  fundamentals. 

For  catalog  address 

Bertram  A.  Strohmeier,  A.M.,  Headmaster 
Box  S,  Monson  (In  Central  Massachusetts) 


NORTHAMPTON 

1\     SCHOOL.    FOR,    GIRLS         1\ 
Exclusively  for  College  Preparation 

Excellent  record  preparing  girls  for  Smith  and  other 
colleges.  Regular  four-year  preparatory  course.  One- 
year  intensive  course  for  high  school  graduates. 

Nine-acre  campus  —  Outdoor  sports 

Principals: 
DOROTHY  M.  BEMENT,  SARAH  B.  WHITAKER 

Address  Secretary,  Northampton  School  for  Girls, 
Box  S,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


Stoneleigh-Prospect  Hill 
School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory,  Special  Academic,  and  Post- 
graduate Courses.  Exceptional  opportunities  for 
Music  and  Art.  Mensendieck  System  of  Physical 
Training  since  1909.  New  fireproof  building.  School 
estate  of  150  acres.  Private  stables,  Riding  Ring. 
Tennis,  Golf  and  all  winter  sports. 

Principals 

CAROLINE  L.  SUMNER,  Smith  '90 

ISABEL  B.  CRESSLER 

Greenfield  Massachusetts 
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dried  reindeer  meat,  and  what  fish  we  could 
net,  ended  a  marvelous  trip,  and  after  another 
week  in  London  I  sailed  home." 

Beatrice  Marsh  is  now  executive  secretary 
for  the  Nat.  League  of  Women  Voters,  "a  new 
job  with  the  League  which  I  took  over  June 
15 — a  bigger  and  better  one!" 

Marcella  (Miller)  du  Pont  and  her  husband 
have  returned  from  a  year  and  a  half's  resi- 
dence in  Paris  while  Mr.  du  Pont  studied  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Margaret  Moir  writes:  "I  had  a  most  in- 
teresting trip  to  Scandinavia  last  summer 
with  my  parents.  We  attended  the  Ninth 
International  Congress  of  Actuaries  in  Stock- 
holm, my  father  as  a  member,  and  Mother  and 
I  as  guests.  This  made  me  glad  I  had  majored 
in  French  at  Smith,  but  sorry  I  could  not  have 
majored  in  three  or  four  languages!  I  am 
trying  to  make  up  for  that  now  by  studying 
German  at  the  Berlitz  School  in  N.  Y." 
Margaret  is  secretary  of  the  Smith  College 
Club  of  Montclair. 

From  Charlotte  (Nelson)  Murphy:  "In  the 
autumn  of  1929  I  returned  to  Maskat  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  with  my  small  son.  Last  spring 
my  husband  unexpectedly  got  a  year's  leave 
and  we  all  came  back  to  France  where  his 
family  are  settled.  We  left  Pat,  who  is  now 
three  and  a  half,  on  a  farm  in  the  Alps  for  the 
summer  while  we  traveled  about.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  kept  house  in  a  civilized  coun- 
try and  I  was  a  little  worried  about  the  serv- 
ant question.  To  my  delight  I  discovered 
there  wasn't  any  such  thing  in  the  south  of 
France.  If  any  of  '24  should  be  in  Nice  this 
winter  I  certainly  hope  they  will  look  me  up." 
Address,  Maison  aux  Roses,  9  Avenue  des 
Fleurs,  Nice,  France. 

Lena  (Whittle)  Smartt  is  living  in  Tulla- 
homa  (Tenn.)  and  writes:  "I  have  a  nine- 
room  house  and  do  all  of  my  own  work. 
Keeping  up  with  two  youngsters  in  addition 
to  this  keeps  me  hustling.  I  find  time  only 
for  an  occasional  movie  and  irregular  church 
attendance." 

Miriam  Whyte:  "I  still  like  my  job  as 
laboratory  technician  in  the  blood  chemistry 
dept.  of  the  N.  J.  State  Hospital,  and  I  still 
marvel  at  what  can  be  done  for  the  insane." 

Dorothy  Williams  is  secretary  to  the  comp- 
troller, Bank  of  N.  Y.  and  Trust  Co.  "I 
burned  my  school-teaching  bridge  behind  me 
in  June  and  am  delighted  with  my  four- 
months'-old  job  on  Wall  St." 

Alma  Zubrod  is  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn 
Smith  Club.  Last  year  she  helped  with  a 
fashion  show  at  the  Club's  annual  bridge, 
using  the  children  of  members  for  models. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  John  W.  Church 
(Bernice  Millar),  76  Lincoln  Blvd.,  Paines- 
ville,  O. 

Mrs.  T.  Richards  Jones  (Marguerite  Sow- 
ers), 490  Rahway  Aw,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 
Ex-1924 

Born.— To  Ethel  (Gabler)  Libby  a  third 
child  and  first  son,  Nov.  1,  1930. 

To  Evelyn  (Woodward)  Richards  a  third 
child  and  first  son,  Charles  Brinckerhoff,  May 
16,  1930. 


1925 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Norman  Waite  (La- 
vinia  Fyke),  3  Concord  Av.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Margaret  Burnham  to  George 
Sturgis  Coffin.  Mr.  Coffin  is  associated  with 
Coffin  and  Taber,  a  real  estate  firm  in  Boston. 

Margaret  Dewey  to  James  Whitson  Moss, 
Yale  (Sheff.)  '21.  They  expect  to  be  married 
in  the  spring  and  will  live  in  Boston. 

Elizabeth  Wanamaker  to  John  Worthing- 
ton  Hyde,  a  professor  of  landscape  architec- 
ture at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Inst,  at 
Auburn,  Ala. 

Married. — Agnes  Adams  to  Walter  L. 
Baker,  July  2,  1930.  Address,  25  Main  St. 
Park,  Maiden,  Mass.  Agnes  is  continuing 
her  work  as  a  teacher  at  The  Misses  Allen 
School  in  West  Newton. 

Phyllis  Bagg  to  Watson  L.  Kendall,  Oct. 
15,  1929.  Address,  45  Harwich  Rd.,  Long- 
meadow,  Mass. 

Francese  Bothfeld  to  Gordon  C.  Ring, 
June,  1930.  Mr.  Ring  received  his  Ph.D. 
from  Harvard  Medical  School  last  spring  and 
is  teaching  there  this  winter. 

Eleanor  Hall  to  Harold  Pyke,  Oct.  4,  1930. 
Address,  513  Belmont  St.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Helen  Johnson  to  William  Freeman  Twad- 
dell,  Dec.  21,  1930.  Mr.  Twaddell  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 
Address,  1555  Adams  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Reiber  to  Paul  W.  Jen- 
kins.    Address,  5726  Beacon  St.,  Pittsburgh. 

Lenore  Seymour  to  Robert  B.  Fiske,  June  1, 
1929,  in  Paris,  France.  Address,  2  Grace 
Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Shirley  Smith  to  Charles  Turner.  Address, 
840  Boulevard,  Bayonne,  N.  J.  Shirley  is 
doing  copy  writing  for  a  N.  Y.  advertising 
agency. 

Muriel  Stevenson  to  Walter  Willard  Wh it- 
turn,  Dec.  11,  1928.  Address,  23  Homer  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Muriel  Wise  to  Max  I.  Epstein.  Address, 
457  Washington  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Born*. — To  Marjorie  (Boomer)  Larkin  a 
daughter,  Marjorie  Murray,  Feb.  18,  1930. 
Address,  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Larkin,  158  Brace 
Rd.,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

To  Josephine  (Cannon)  Watt  a  second 
daughter,  Caroline  Cannon,  June  3,  1930. 

To  Barbara  (Churchill)  Hood  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Helen  Olivia,  Oct.  31, 
1930. 

To  Alice  (Garlichs)  Sumsion  a  second  son, 
Peter  Whitton,  Aug.  23,  1930.  Alice's  hus- 
band will  again  this  year  be  director  of  the 
Three  Choirs  Musical  Festival,  one  of  the 
most  important  musical  festivals  in  England. 
It  is  to  take  place  Sept.  2,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and 
Alice  says,  "We  hold  open  house  for  tea  each 
day  during  the  week  and  that  will  mean  open 
house  and  a  very  warm  welcome  to  any  fellow 
alumna." 

To  Abby  (Hooker)  Willard  a  third  child  and 
second  son,  James  Essex,  Mar.  24,  1930. 
Abby  has  been  president  of  the  Washington 
Smith  Club  for  the  past  two  years. 

To  Martha  (Hooker)  Washburn  a  daughter, 
Martha  Hooker,  Oct.  8,  1930. 
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The 
HARTRIDGE 


SCHOOL 


(50  minutes  from  New  York) 

College  preparation  a  specialty.  Over  50  girls 
in  leading  colleges  today. 

Special  attention  to  music  and  art. 

A  country  school  with  beautiful  grounds.  Cottage 
system.  Almost  all  corner  rooms.  Resident  De- 
partment strictly  limited. 

Athletics,  Dramatics,  Horseback  riding. 

EMELYN  B.  HARTRIDGE,  A.B.  (Vassar),  L.H.D.  (Smith) 
Principal 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


In  a  Beautiful  Residential  Section.  Ample  Grounds 
and  Well-equipped  Buildings.  City  and  Country 
Advantages. 

Strong  College   Preparation.   Art,   Music,   Domestic 
Science.     Postgrad- 
uate Work.  Separate 
Junior  High  Division. 


LUCIE    C.    BEARD 

Headmistress 

Box  S 

Orange,  New  Jersey 


CATHEDRAL    SCHOOL 

of 

ST.  MARY 

GARDEN  CITY 

LONG  ISLAND,    NEW  YORK 

RT.  REV.  ERNEST  M.  STIRES 
President  of  Board 

MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL 

Principal 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 
An  Endowed  School  Thirty-seventh  Year 

SUMMIT,  NEW  JERSEY 

On  the  estate  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  hills  of 
New  Jersey,  twenty  miles  from  New  York 

Recommended  by  the  leading  colleges  for  thorough 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION 
Also  General  Course,  Music,  Art,  Athletics 

HARRIET  LARNED  HUNT,   Head  of  the  School 


Holmquist  School 

FOR  GIRLS 
NEW  HOPE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Principals 

Karline  Holmquist 
Louise  Holmquist,  A.B.  (Vassar) 

A  cademic  Head 
Margaret  B.  Dewey,  A.B.  (Smith) 


The 

Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Preparation  for  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith, Vassar 
and  Wellesley  colleges.    Abundant  out- 

I     door  life  —  hockey,  basket-ball,  tennis. 

1     Indoor  Swimming  Pool. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 


DWIGHT  &"§& 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
and  SPECIAL  COURSES 


Excellent  Language  Departments 

Music,  Art,  Science 

Athletics 


Frances  Leggett 

Maud  Jackson  Hulst,  Smith  '98 


Principals 
Englewood,  New  Jersey 


BIRCH  WATHEN 
SCHOOL 

A  Coeducational  Day  School 

Preschool,  Elementary 

High  School 


Tel.  Riverside  0314 


149  West  93rd 
New  York  City 
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To  Martha  (Jennings)  Smith  a  son,  Cooper 
Jr.,  Dec,  28,  1930.  Address,  8124  Eastern 
Av.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

To  Helen  (Jillson)  Brown  a  son,  John 
Lothrop  4th,  Sept.  15,  1930.  Address,  51 
Willard  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

To  Carolyn  (Lyle)  Fowler  a  third  child  and 
second  son,  Robert  Lawrence,  June  24,  1930. 
Address,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

To  Louise  (McGregor)  Hamilton  a  son, 
Richard  Ian,  Dec.  14,  1930.  Address,  4474 
Hingston  Av.,  Montreal,  Can. 

To  Mary  (Orlady)  Sorkness  a  son,  Apr.  8, 
1930. 

To  Elizabeth  (Rice)  Troup  a  son,  Robert 
Ross,  Nov.  8,  1930. 

To  Olive  (Sharrett)  de  Shazo  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Ann  Sharrett,  Sept.  8, 
1930. 

To  Margaret  (Sturges)  Parsons  a  son, 
Thomas  Sturges,  Sept.  1,  1930.  Address,  214 
King  St.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

To  Elizabeth  (Williams)  McGrath  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  John  Williams,  Oct.  22, 
1929.  Address,  48  Longfellow  St.,  Baldwin, 
N.  Y. 

To  Maidee  (Williams)  Shear  ('26)  a  second 
daughter,  Mary  Knight,  Sept.  15,  1930. 
Address,  3119  Parrot  Av.,  Waco,  Tex. 

To  Frances  (Wilson)  Peabody  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  George  Millard,  Dec.  9, 
1930. 

Adopted. — By  Sarah  (Hague)  White  a 
daughter,  Julie  Underhill,  born  Oct.  13,  1930. 

Other  News. — Hilda  Anderson  is  teaching 
in  Douglass  High  School,  Baltimore.  She 
spent  last  summer  in  Europe  living  most  of 
the  time  in  Germany. 

Margaret  Arnstein  is  a  public  health  nurse 
in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

Adelaide  (Avery)  Button  has  a  son,  Peter 
Avery,  born  May  9,  1928. 

Marie  (Barstow)  Sharp  is  teaching  history 
at  the  Katharine  Gibbs  School  in  Boston  while 
her  husband  is  working  for  his  Ph.D.  at  Har- 
vard. Address,  9A  Ware  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Eleanor  (Burckhardt)  Allen  has  a  son, 
Thomas  W.,  born  Oct.  5,  1928.  Eleanor  is 
doing  extension  work  in  psychology  at  the 
Univ.  of  Southern  California  and  is  also  sec- 
retary of  the  Beverly  Hills  College  Club. 

Alice  Curwen  is  an  instructor  in  histology 
at  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pa. 

Mary  Foss  is  director  of  the  Hartford  Art 
School. 

Merrill  Goodenough  is  a  student  nurse  at 
Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York.  Ad- 
dress, Maxwell  House,  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
X.  Y.  C. 

Martha  Harper  is  studying  piano  this 
winter. 

Josephine  Hurst  is  doing  advertising  for  a 
radio  concern  in  N.  Y.  C.  Address,  157  E. 
72d  St. 

Harriet  (Lane)  Rouillard  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Brussels  where  her  husband  is  doing 
research  work  on  a  Belgian  fellowship.  They 
hope  to  travel  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
France  in  the  spring  and  summer.     Address, 
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41  Blvd.  Bischoffsheim,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Helen  Moor  is  dean  of  women  and  registrar 
at  the  Eastern  Oregon  Normal  School,  La 
Grande,  Ore. 

Eleanor  Pote  is  studying  at  the  School  of 
Library  Service  at  Columbia.  Her  address 
is  411  W.  116th  St., .  N.  Y.  C. 

Barbara  Priest  sailed  early  in  September  for 
Italy  where  she  joined  Margaret  Sparhawk. 
They  expect  to  spend  the  winter  in  Paris 
taking  side  trips  into  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land.    They  will  visit  England  in  the  spring. 

Margaret  Robinson  has  begun  work  toward 
her  Ph.D.  in  history  at  the  Univ.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Address,  416  Sergeant  Hall,  34th  and 
Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mary  (Rossen)  Robinson  spent  three 
months  in  a  thatched  hut  in  the  jungles  of 
Costa  Rica  while  her  husband,  a  U.  S.  Army 
engineer,  surveyed  for  the  proposed  inter- 
oceanic  canal.  She  says  the  hardships  were 
not  so  great  as  one  would  imagine  as  they  had 
modern  plumbing  and  a  kerosene  stove. 
Their  experiences  were  most  interesting  and  it 
was  with  some  regret  that  they  received  their 
notice  of  transfer  to  Granada.  Temporary 
address,  c/o  Marine  Post  Office,  Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

Emily  (Sears)  Hemphill  has  a  son,  Hon. 
Peter  Patrick  Martyn,  born  Sept.  5,  1928. 
Address,  Lady  Hemphill,  Tulira,  Ardrahan, 
County  Galway,  Ireland. 

Josephine  Setze  has  a  position  at  the  Yale 
School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Lucile  Shyev  is  a  crime  prevention  investi- 
gator in  the  Police  Dept.  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Clara  (Smith)  Field's  husband  is  in  the  real 
estate  business  in  Nantucket  where  they  live 
for  five  months  during  the  summer,  and  she 
writes  "next  summer  I  hope  all  Smithites  who 
come  to  the  Island  will  be  sure  to  look  me  up 
at  5  Academy  Lane." 

Lucy  Williams  spent  last  summer  studying 
at  the  School  of  Music  at  Smith. 

Dorothy  Winslow  is  a  research  worker  in  the 
Habit  Clinic  in  Boston. 

New  Addresses. — Impi  Arvo,  101  Lincoln 
Av.,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Hopkins  (Carol  Baker),  406 
Lovell  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  T.  N.  Tracy  (Susan  Bennett),  39 
Goodrich  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Anne  Burgess,  221  Grant  Av.,  Highland 
Park,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Cook,  Apt.  5,  Southern  Apts., 
Springfield,  O. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  D.  Vail  (Faith  Ely),  39  Clare- 
mont  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Roy  Brackett  (Dorothy  Gile),  3 
Maynard  St.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Powell  (Elizabeth  Gould),  552 
Wyndhan  Rd.,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Ratliff  (Elizabeth  Hawke),  47 
Stoneyside  Dr.,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Hilda  Hulbert,  173  Park  Av.,  East  Orange, 
N.J. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Hughes  (Edna  Laurin),  192 
Greenacre  Av.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Adams  (Eleanor  Lawther),  4440 
Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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/1ARCUAV  SCHQ>L 

At  Bryn  Mawr,  ten  miles  from 
Philadelphia 
College    Preparation    for    Bryn    Mawr. 
Vassar.    VVellesley.    Mt.    Holyolce.    Smith. 
Four- year    course  —  one    year    intensive 
review  —  Certificate  privilege. 
Academic  —  General  Course.  Music,  Art 
or  Secretarial  Courses  Elective. 
Music  —  Piano  -Vocal  -Violin  -  Cello  -  Chamber    Music 

Theory.    Taught   by   well-known    artists.     Diploma. 

Also  prepares  girls  to  offer  two  points  in  Music  to 
Smith.  Wellesley.  Vassar.  Advantage  of  Concerts  and 
Opera  in  Philadelphia. 

Outdoor  Recreation.  Athletics,  Riding 

For  Catalog  Address 

Mrs.  Edith  Harcum,  B.L.,  Head  of  the  School 

Mrs.  L.  May  Willis.  B.P..  Principal 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


The  Misses  Kirk's  School 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

A  boarding  and  day  school  whose  purpose  is  prep- 
aration for  Bryn  Mawr,  .Mount  Hoi  yoke,  Radcliffe, 
Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley  and  other  colleges  open  to 
women 

The  work,  distinctly  personal  in  character,  is 
adapted  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  each  individual, 
and  is  carried  on  under  pleasant  home  conditions. 
A  special  one-year  intensive  course  is  offered  for 
high  school  graduates. 

Proximity  to  Philadelphia  affords  opportunity  to 
attend  concerts,  operas,  theatres  Outdoor  sports 
include  riding,  tennis,  hockey,  basketball. 

Abby  Kirk,  Principal 
Mary  B.  Thompson,  Associate  Principal 


ASHLEY  HALL 


School  for  girls  in  atmosphere  of  southern 
culture  and  colonial  tradition.  Accredited. 
College  preparatory.  Normal  Dept. 
Kindergarten- Primary  course.  Outdoor 
sports  all  winter,  riding,  pool.  Catalog. 

MARY  V.  McBEE,  M.A.,  Principal 
Box  S  Charleston,  S.  C. 


MISS  STOUT'S 

EUROPEAN   SCHOOL 

October-June 

for  girh  who  have  completed  their  secondary 
school  work  or  one  or  two  years  of  college.  Four 
months'  study  of  history,  literature,  and  history  of 
art  in  Rome.  Florence.  Munich,  Paris,  and  London. 
French  with  native  teacher.  Three  months'  travel 
with  study  in  Italy,  Southern  Germany,  France. 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  England.  Winter  holiday  St. 
Moritz.  School  established  in  1924. 

HELEN  L.  STOUT  '03,  PRINCIPAL 

Winter  Address: 
Morgan  and  Co.  14  Place  Vendome,  Paris 


FLOWERS 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


Child  Education  Foundation 
Training  School 

A  Day  School  and  Residence  for  Teachers 

of  the 

Nursery  and  Primary  Age  Child 

Course  of  Twelve  Months  for  College  Graduates 
preparing  especially  for  Heads  of  Departments. 

Course  of  Three  Years  for  High  School  Graduates. 

Both  Courses  approved  by  New  York  State  Edu- 
cation Department. 

ANNA  EVA  McLIN,  DIRECTOR 
535  East  84th  Street,  New  York 


The 

Corlew  Teachers'  Agency 

Grace  M.  Abbott,  Manager 

120  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 


Member  of 
National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 


The  Vocational  Division 

of  the 

Smith  College   Personnel  Office 

is  at  the  service  of  Smith  Alumnae 
who  are  seeking  new  positions  in 
the  professions  and  in  business. 


Mabelle  B.  Blake,  Personnel  Director 
Marjory  Porritt  Nield,  Vocational  Secretary 
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Esther  Mason,  10011  Lamont  Av.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Lillian  O'Leary,  1500  Lake  Shore  Dr., 
Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Cahn  (Evelyn  Preis),  25  E.  86th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Harvey  Granger  Jr.  (Marion  Rauers), 
601  E.  49th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Madeleine  Rice,  Box  77,  West  Bridgewater, 

Mrs.  Baird  Hall  (Marie  Rolland),  54  W. 
10th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Stieber  Jr.  (May  Rommel), 
1621  E.  Duval  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Derr  (Mary  Sebring),  260 
Quinobequin  Rd.,  Waban,  Mass. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  S.  Brown  (Edith  Showers),  32 
Woodbury  Av.,  Huntington,  X.  Y. 

Sophie  Shulman,  c/o  Civic  Club,  18  E. 
10th  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Skeen  (Elizabeth  Towle),  840 
Bronx  River  Rd.,  Fleetwood-Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Litchard  (Irene  Trafford),  79 
Hazelwood  Av.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Edith  Trussell,  Library  of  Cornell  Univ. 
Medical  Col.,  First  Av.  at  28th  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Shorney  (Mary  Wallace),  161  X. 
Elmwood  Av.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Mary  Wright,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Ex- 1925 

Engaged. — Madeleine  Abbott  to  Leon  H. 
Shea.  Madeleine  became  a  graduate  nurse  in 
Maine  in  1925  and  a  graduate  anaesthetist  in 
Chicago  in  1929  and  has  been  employed  in 
Plainfield  (X.  J.)  since  Dec.  1,  1929. 

Darthea  (Davis)  Banks  to  Henry  Forrester 
Taylor  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Princeton.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  associated  with  the  Xew  Jersey  Zinc 
Co. 

Born. — To  Josephine  (Benz)  Millard  a 
second  child  and  first  son,  George  Benz,  July 
19,  1930.  Address,  2432  Deere  Park  Dr., 
Highland  Park,  111. 

To  Gladys  (Bidwell)  Barker  a  son,  Lawrence 
Addison,  Xov.  20,  1930.  Address,  Mrs. 
Vincent  Seymore  Barker,  1522  Harvard  St., 
Houston,  Tex. 

To  Kathryn  (Butters)  Maclachlan  a  third 
daughter,  Lorna,  Sept.  22,  1930. 

To  Mary-Eleanor  (MacBurney)  Bumsted  a 
second  child  and  first  son,  J.  Howard  IV, 
Sept.  5,  1930.  Address,  15  Glen  Ridge  Park- 
way, Montclair,  X.  J. 

To  Marjorie  (Stenson)  Wright  a  son,  Foster 
Stenson,  Sept.  29,  1930.  Address,  87  Wash- 
ington Av.,  Hastings-upon-Hudson,  X.  Y. 

Other  News. — Eula  (Brown)  Child  has 
two  daughters,  Cora  Lou,  born  Apr.  27,  1925, 
and  Julia  Elizabeth,  Aug.  25,  1928.  Address, 
3108  16th  St.,  Great  Bend,  Kan.  Eula  gradu- 
ated in  music  from  the  Univ.  of  Kansas  in 
1924. 

Margaret  Burr  is  doing  occupational 
therapy  work  in  Springfield,  Mass.  She  says 
she  has  sixty  children,  some  of  whom  do  not 
even  speak  English. 

Eugenie  (Crosby)  Tyler  has  two  children, 
Eugenie  Crosby,  born  Sept.  4,  1926,  and  Victor 
Morris  II,  Oct.  10,  1928.  Address,  425  St. 
Ronan  St.,  Xew  Haven,  Conn. 


Margaret  Hamp  has  just  returned  from  six 
months  in  Russia  where  she  cooked  for  Amer- 
ican mechanics  on  a  collective  farm  near 
Moscow.     Address,  Andover,  X.  H. 

Margaret  (Hoffman)  Yose  has  two  children, 
Virginia,  born  Apr.  8,  1926,  and  Martha,  Jan. 
2,  1928.  Address,  Mrs.  Charles  Alden  Yose 
424  W.  18th  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mayzie-Wills  (Penn)  Gant  has  a  daughter, 
Cordelia  Wills,  born  in  1926.  Address,  Mrs. 
Allen  Erwin  Gant,  Brookwood.  Burlington, 
X.  C. 

Elizabeth  Robinson  is  teaching  in  the 
history  dept.  at  Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
Her  address  is  531  Lake  Dr.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Josephine  Stewart  is  teaching  kindergarten 
in  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Tester,  whose  rendition  of  "Sing 
Something  Simple"  was  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  featuresof  the  "Second  LittleShow," 
has  been  engaged  by  Gensler  and  Green  for 
the  Ted  Healy  musical,  "The  Gang's  All 
Here." 

Xew  Address. — Mrs.  Robert  W.  Bern 
(Janet  Thomson),  2  Oak  Av.,  Highland  Falls, 
X.  Y. 

1926 

Class  secretary — Gertrude  E.  Benedict. 
Women's  University  Club,  943  S.  Hoover  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Engaged. — Ruth  Williamson  to  William 
How  Smith. 

Catharine  Witherell  to  William  Shoemaker 
of  Princeton,  X.  J.  She  is  teaching  English 
to  the  little  foreigners  in  Port  Chester.  Ad- 
dress, 28  Summer  St.,  Port  Chester,  X.  V. 

Married. — Eleanor  Alcorn  to  Court nev 
Craig  Bishop,  June  20,  1930. 

Adelaine  Atherton  to  Howard  A.  Brooker, 
Aug.  9, 1930.     Address,  67  Morton  St.,  X.  V.  C. 

Sylvia  Boyer  to  Malcolm  L.  Williams. 
Feb.  15,  1930.  Address,  4301  Spruce  St.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Lucile  Donelson  to  Emory  E.  Towson,  Oct. 
17,  1930.  Marion  Davis  '27  and  Helen  (Burr) 
Shepard  were  among  the  bride's  attendants. 
Address,  Silver  Bay,  X.  Y. 

Jane  Greenough  to  Liston  Xoble,  Aug.  29, 
1930.  Address,  254  Marguerita  Lane,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Dorothv  Jones  to  William  E.  Eisenberg. 
June  30,  1930.  Address,  284  Main  St.. 
Greenville,  Pa. 

Kathleen  Lucas  to  Oscar  X.  Barber,  June 
25,  1930.  Mr.  Barber  was  graduated  from 
Lafayette  in  '26  and  is  the  Scranton  repre- 
sentative of  The  Xational  City  Co.  of  X.  V 
Address,  23  Carlisle  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Mary  McGregor  to  Edward  Miller  Jr.,  of 
Rochester,  X.  Y.,  Sept.  13,  1930. 

Ruth  Murkland  to  Edward  A.  Talbot  Jr. 
Address,  22  S.  Munn  Av.,  East  Orange,  X.  J 

Marv  Plummerto  Dr.  Ravmond  Fessenden. 
June  28,  1930.  Address,  230  Exchange  St.. 
Athol,  Mass. 

Olive  Stull  to  Loy  E.  Davis.  Address,  31 
Wendell  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  this  year. 

Marion  Ward  to  Eben  Montgomery  Graves. 
Univ.  of  Michigan  '26  and  Fordham  Law 
School,  Dec.  4,  1930.     Mary-Elizabeth  Beam 
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Smith  College 

SUMMER    SCHOOL 
OF    MUSIC 

June  29  — August  8,  1931 


Courses  in  the  Appreciation  and  History  of 
Music,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  School 
Music. 

Instruction  in  Piano,  Violin, 
Voice,  and  Organ 

Were  you  unable  to  take  music  courses  while  in 
college?  If  so,  why  not  come  back  for  six  weeks,  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  offered  by  one  of  the  most  com- 
pletely equipped  music  buildings  in  the  country? 

Write  for  catalog  to 

WILSON  T.  MOOG,  Director 
Sage  Hall  Northampton,  Mass. 


Summer  School 
of  Italian  Studies 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass, 

Director:  Blanche  Mitchell,  M.A. 


Third  Session 
June  29  —  August  1, 


1931 


A  DVANCED  courses  in  Italian  Language  and 
-^  *-  Literature.  Italian  will  be  used  throughout 
the  entire  session,  both  in  and  out  of  the  class-room. 
Native  Italian  teachers,  including  AMBRO- 
GIO  DONINI,  Ph.D.  CRome)  and  ANA- 
CLETA  C.  VEZZETTI,  Diploma  Superiore  di 
Magistero.  Large  Italian  library.  Open  to  men 
and  women  students.  No  elementary  courses. 

Tuition  Fee  $60  Room  and  Board  $100 

Please  register  early 


Blanche  Mitchell 

Department  of  Italian,  Smith  College 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL 
DOMESTIC     ARCHITECTURE 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

A  Professional  School  for  Women 
Summer  School   Monday,  June    22-Saturday, 
August  1,  1931   Summer  Travel  Course  in  Eng- 
land 1931  —  date  to  be  announced 

The  Academic  Year  for  1931-32  opens 

Monday,  September  28,  1931 

Henry  Atherton  Frost  —  Director 

53  Church  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

At  Harvard  Square 


School  of  Nursing 
of  Yale  University 

A   Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

_  The  twenty-eight  months'  course,  providing  an 
intensive  and  varied  experience  through  the  case  study- 
method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  NURSING 

Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work  required 
for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  available  for  stu- 
dents with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Vale  University  are 
open  to  qualified  students. 

For  catalog  and  information  address: 

THE  DEAN,    YALE   SCHOOL   OF   NURSING 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


The  latest  designs  in 

dress,  sport  and  street 

FOOTWEAR 

AT 
FLEMING'S  BOOT  SHOP 

189  MAIN  STREET 
NORTHAMPTON 


Retgap-Thalheimer    Co. 

Makers  of 

REUNION  COSTUMES 

Costumes  designed  and  estimates 
cheerfully  given.  Since  outfitting 
Smith  classes  our  costumes  have 
consistently    been    prize    winners. 

P.  O.  Box  986  -  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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and     Martha     Botsford     were    bridesmaids. 

Horn. — To  Marion  (Appelbee)  Brown  a 
son,  Jerram  Le  Fevre,  July  19,  1930. 

To  Frances  (Chambers)  Mancusi-Ungaro  a 
daughter,  Giovanna  Eugenia  Gemma,  Aug. 
21,  1930,  her  maternal  grandmother's  birth- 
day. 

To  Ruth  (Chandler)  Holden  a  second  child 
and  second  daughter,  Anne,  Nov.  12,  1930. 
Address,  24  Orange  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

To  Alice  (Curley)  Toole  a  son,  Edward 
Dillon  Jr.,  June  14,  1930. 

To  Sarah  (Gordon)  Gayley  a  son,  Oliver 
Gordon,  Nov.  3,  1930. 

To  Shirley  (Harris)  Damon  a  son,  Robert 
Hale,  Sept.  14,  1930. 

To  Elizabeth  (Honess)  Cane  a  son,  Charles 
Edward  Jr.,  Aug.  11,  1930. 

To  Corinne  (Horman)  Davis  a  son,  John 
Horman  Powell,  Feb.  28,  1930.  Address, 
1030  Nott  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

To  Elma  (Junggren)  Koch  a  daughter, 
Holly,  Aug.  21,  1929.  Address,  1185  Ardsley 
Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

To  Margaret  (Lloyd)  Aiken  a  son,  Richard 
Lloyd,  Oct.  11,  1930. 

To  Hazel  (MacPhail)  Otto  a  daughter, 
Louise,  Nov.  9,  1930. 

To  Adeline  (Miller)  Colton  a  son,  Ethan  T. 
Ill,  Aug.  23,  1930.  Adeline  is  living  at  1614 
Regent  St.,  Madison,  Wis.,  while  her  husband 
is  interning  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  there. 

To  Alma  (Murray)  Potter  a  second  child 
and  second  son,  Bronson  M.,  Apr.  6,  1930. 

To  Maroe  (Pratt)  Farrington  a  son,  David, 
Oct.  7,  1930. 

Other  News. — Helene  Basquin  has  a  new 
job  as  secretary  to  the  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co.  in  the 
Chicago  office. 

Celia  Bernert  has  written  a  marionette 
play.  Address,  71  Blue  Hills  Av.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Eleanor  (Brown)  Field  expects  to  move  into 
a  new  house  in  January  at  32  Buena  Vista  Rd., 
Biltmore,  N.  C. 

Margaret  (Buell)  Wilder  is  living  in  Gran- 
ville (O.)  where  her  husband  is  head  of  the 
journalistic  and  publicity  depts.  at  Denison 
Univ.  She  says  they  do  considerable  chaper- 
oning of  college  dances. 

Christine  Burgess  lives  at  home  and  is  doing 
newspaper  work  in  the  Holyoke  office  of  the 
Springfield  Daily  News. 

Halo  Chadwick  is  on  a  traveling  fellowship 
in  vocational  guidance  and  personnel  work 
lasting  from  October  to  August. 

Virginia  Cuskley  is  doing  graduate  work  at 
Columbia  Univ.  in  the  geology  dept. 

Ruth  Eiseman  is  research  assistant  to  a 
professor  of  International  Law  at  Harvard 
Law  School. 

Elisabeth  Gasser  is  teaching  history  in  the 
Daviess  County  High  School  in  Owensboro, 
Ky.,  and  is  also  the  school  librarian. 

Alary  Louise  Gasser  expects  to  finish  her 
law  course  in  June. 

Christine  Gibbs  is  working  in  the  Bank  of 
Manhattan  Trust  Co. 

Mary  Graves  has  been  working  with  the 


Bronx  Unit  of  the  N.  Y.  Chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

Marian  Guptill  is  research  assistant  in 
archaeology  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Mabel  Gude 
'27  has  the  same  job  and  they  are  enjoying  the 
work  greatly. 

Harriet  Leach  is  technician  at  the  Lahey 
Clinic  in  Boston. 

Olga  Leary  has  received  her  M.D.  from 
Tufts  College  Medical  School,  Boston.  Her 
permanent  address  is  44  Burroughs  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Lewis  is  working  for  her  M. A. 
at  New  York  Univ.  and  also  teaching  at 
Roslyn  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Marian  McFadden  is  head  of  the  children's 
dept.  of  the  Lincoln  Library,  Springfield,  111. 

Dorothy  McKay  is  visiting  teacher  in  Roch- 
ester in  a  school  full  of  problem  children. 

Winifred  Murfin  is  doing  social  work  in 
Springfield,  111. 

Fanny  Ottenheimer  is  teaching  first  grade 
at  Snowden  School  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dorothy  (Rand)  Greenough  has  moved  into 
a  new  house  at  228  Irving  Av.,  Providence, 
R.  I.  She  has  a  daughter,  Ann  Forbes,  born 
Oct.  11,  1929. 

Henrietta  Rhees  is  again  in  the  bacteriology 
dept.  of  the  Univ.  of  Rochester  Medical  School 
after  a  winter  studying  in  Manchester,   Eng. 

Pauline  Robertson  is  teaching  chemistry  at 
the  Univ.  of  Illinois. 

Frances  Ryman  is  teaching  in  the  East 
Orange  Junior  High  School. 

Margaret  Stearns  expects  to  sail  Jan.  31 
on  a  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Mediterranean 
cruise. 

Alice  (Stevenson)  Baldwin  is  teaching 
sciences  at  the  Nightingale-Bamford  School. 

Elizabeth  (Stocking)  Hearding  is  enjoying 
her  new  secretarial  position  with  Nathan  H. 
Chase,  an  attorney  in  Minneapolis. 

La  Tourette  Stockwell's  mother  died  Dec. 
9,  1930. 

Marion  Utley  is  treasurer  of  the  Hartford 
Smith  Club  and  wishes  that  all  eligibles  would 
come  forward  and  declare  themselves. 

Irma  Wegener  was  recently  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Madison  (N.  J.)  Public 
Library. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Jo  Ray  (Eloise 
Anderson),  5520  Fair  Oaks  St.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Redman  (Frances  Brown), 
265  Beach  St.,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Robert  Brown  (Violetta  Curtis), 
1426  N.  Park  St.,  Shawnee,  Okla. 

Frances  DeLoid,  Bancroft  Apts.,  Beverly, 
Mass. 

Lois  Ittner,  2600  Boulevard,  Jersey  City, 
N.J. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Dodds  (Marjorie  Krantz), 
5621  Callowhill  Av.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Ley  Kent,  1  Millard  Av., 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Mason,  630  W.  Market  St.,  Akron,  O. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Mulligan  (Elizabeth  Morgan), 
26  Harvard  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Armand  J.  Gariepy  (Elisabeth  Rice), 
5512  Clemens  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  Traphagen  School  of  Fashion 

Intensive  Winter  and  Summer  Courses 
Under    direction    of  Ethel    Traphagen 

All  phases  from  elementary  to  full  mastery 
of  costume  design  and   illustration,  textile 
and  stage  design,  taught  in  shortest  time 
consistent  with  thoroughness.  Day  and  Eve- 
ning classes.    Saturday  courses   for  Adults 
and  Children.  Incorporated  under  Regents. 
Our  Sales  Department  disposes  of  student 
work.   Every   member  of  advanced  classes 
often     placed     through     our     Employment 
Bureau.  Write  for  announcement  L. 
In  first  Arnold,  Constable  &"  Company  Costume  De- 
sign Competition,  over  100  schools  and  nearly  800  stu- 
dents took  part;  all  prizes  were  awarded  to  Traphagen 
pupils  with  exception  of  one  of  the  five  third  prizes. 
In  latest  contest  Traphagen  students  won  all  awards. 
1680  Broadway  (near  52nd  St.)  New  York 


^5 


M  School: 

PRIVATE  SECRETARIAL  and 
FINISHING  COURSES 

Intensive  training   in  stenography,  touch  typewriting,  secre- 
tarial duties,  tactful  correspondence,  accounts  and    banking. 
Excellent  positions  secured  through  our  placement  bureau 
on  graduation.  Courses  1  to  3  months'  duration. 


Telephone  Vanderbilt  3-3896 
521  Fifth  Avenue,  at  43rd  Street 
New  York  City 


Miss  Conklins 

S  ccrctarial    School 


THOROUGH      professional      training      for 
secretaryships    and     executive     positions. 

The  school  occupies  the  studios  of  the 
Tilden  Building;  classrooms  opening  upon 
a  roof  garden  have  abundance  of  light  and 
air. 

The  Bureau  of  Placement  is  a  recognized 
feature  of  the  School.  Graduates  are  sought 
for  varied  and  interesting  positions. 

SUCCESSIVE   ENTRANCE   DATES 

Illustrated  booklet 

105  West  40th  Street,   New  York 
Telephone,  Penna.  3758 


Katharine  Gibbs 


school  of  unusual  character  with  a  distinct i 
purpose  for  educated  women 


SECRETARIAL 

NEW  YORK 
247  Park  Avenue 
Raidtnl  and  Day 

BOSTON 
90  Marlboro  St. 
Raidtnl  and  Day 

PROVIDENCE 
1 55  Angell  Street 


EXECUTIVE 


ACADEMIC 


Special   Course    for   College    Women. 

Selected  subjects  preparing  for  execu- 
tive positions.  Separate  schedule. 
Special  instructors. 

One-year  Course  includes  technical 
and  broad  business  training  preparing 
for  positions  of  a  preferred  character. 
Two-year  Course  for  preparatory  and 
high  school  graduates.  First  year  in- 
cludes six  college  subjects.  Second 
year,  intensive  secretarial  training. 


For  catalogue  address  Director,  College  Department 


Old  Colony  School 

Secretarial  and  Business  Training 

For  Young  Women  Graduates  of 
Private  School,  High  School  or  College 

One-Year  Course  prepares  for  Executive  Positions 
or  the  Management  of  Personal  Property. 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils 

For  Booklet  or  Information  Write  the  Principal 
Mrs.  Margaret  Vail  Fowler 

317  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


BALLARD  SCHOOL 

Central  Branch,  Y.W.C.A. 

College  women  who  aim  for  leadership  in 
the  business  world  find  our  Secretarial 
Course  a  solid  foundation  for  future  success. 

Send  for  Bulletin 

Ballard  School  graduates  always  in  de- 
mand. 

610  Lexington  Avenue   '    Xew  York  City 


MARY  COGGESHALL 
JEANNETTE  JUKES 

INCORPORATED 

46  EAST  FIFTY-SECOND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

DECORATIONS  FURNISHINGS 

ANTIQUES 

TELEPHONE  PLAZA  8739 
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Dorothea  Spaeth,  53  W.  11th  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  \Y.  B.  Meloney  V  (Elizabeth  Symons), 
Quaker  Hill,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Staples  (Catherine  Thornton), 
48  Athelstane  Rd.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Jacob  Jr.  (Dorothy  Tiley), 
12  E.  97th  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.    R.    Randolph   Osborn   (Susana  Wel- 
born),  726  S.E.  First  St.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Ex-1926 

Born. — To  Isabel  (Foulkrod)  Sherrerd  a 
second  child  and  second  son,  John  J.  Foulk- 
rod, Mar.  9,  1930. 

To  Hannah  (Hallowell)  Bigelow  a  son, 
Xelson  Jr.,  Dec.  5,  1929. 

To  Florence  (Draper)  Lachmund  a  second 
child  and  daughter,  Anne,  July  29,  1929. 

To  Marion  (Rigby)  Moriarty  a  second  child 
and  daughter,  Marion,  April,  1930. 

To  Barbara  (Thorp)  Blunt  a  second  child 
and  daughter,  Estelle,  July,  1930. 

Other  Xews. — Suzanne  Ziegler  is  assistant 
fashion  editor  of  Harper's  Bazaar. 
1927 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  Douglas  Krumb- 
haar  (Catherine  Cole),  6d  Gibson  Ter., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Dorothea  Breed  to  George 
Eugene  Bates  of  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Bates  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Univ.  of  Missouri  and  of  Har- 
vard. He  is  an  asst.  professor  in  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

Anna  Marble  to  Leland  Gray  Vincent, 
Syracuse  '25.  He  is  associated  with  a  firm 
of  brokers  in  X.  Y.  C. 

Marjorie  Woodman  to  F.  Rudyard  Summer- 
ville,  Lafayette  '28.  He  is  with  the  R. 
Guastavino  Co.  of  X.  Y.  C,  manufacturers  of 
acoustic  tile  and  plaster.  They  are  planning 
to  be  married  in  late  April  and  will  live  in  or 
near  Ridgewood,  X.J. 

Married. — Ruth  Thompson  to  John  Kings- 
ton Fineran  of  Xew  Orleans. 

Leslie  Winslow  to  Dr.  John  C.  White,  Jan. 
3.  Ruth  Sears  was  maid  of  honor.  Leslie 
will  go  to  Germany  for  a  few  months  but  after 
that  their  plans  are  uncertain. 

Born. — To  Elizabeth  (Chase)  Day  a  son, 
Robert  Tyler,  Dec.  21,  1930. 

Other  Xews. — Mary  Briggs  has  been 
gaining  renown  and  '27  is  proud  to  own  her. 
Recently  she  was  the  solo  performer  in  an 
opening  concert  in  Minneapolis  and  the 
criticisms  in  the  Minneapolis  papers  were 
more  than  complimentary — "a  finished  and 
skilled  musician,  showing  great  dexterity  and 
ease  of  performance."  See  "We  See  by  the 
Papers." 

Sarah  Hillegas  is  studying  at  the  Child 
Education  Foundation  in  X.  Y.  C. 

Anna  Marble  has  been  leading  an  interest- 
ing life  since  graduation.  After  a  trip  abroad 
she  entered  the  periodical  dept.  of  a  publish- 
ing house.  Then  a  Xew  York  firm  added  to 
their  editorial  positions  one  for  a  recent  college 
graduate  to  read  and  decide  upon  manuscripts 
intended  particularly  for  the  "younger 
generation"  at  college  or  elsewhere.  During 
the  last  year  she  has  been  also  listed  as  "art 
editor"  of  her  firm. 


Marjorie  Woodman  was  for  two  years  at 
the  Child  Education  Foundation  but  now  is 
interested  in  a  new  nursery  school  in  Ridge- 
wood, X.  J.  They  have  at  the  moment  27 
youngsters  ranging  in  age  from  two  to  five. 

Xew  Address. — Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Putnam 
(Helen  Markuske),  1005  Walton  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

There  are  more  regrets  than  news  in  this 
issue.  My  class  letter  was  ready  just  before 
Christmas,  but  it  was  suggested  that  I  wait 
until  the  rush  was  over  before  sending  it  out — 
much  more  sensible.  Please  answer  in  ftdl 
when  you  receive  it. 

Ex-1927 

Married. — Katharine  Williamson  to  Rob- 
ert G.  Allen,  July,  1925.  She  has  one  daugh- 
ter, Katharine  Hancock,  who  was  born  in 
May,  1926.  Address,  437  X.  Maple  Av., 
Greensburg,  Pa. 

1928 

Class  secretary — Katharine  B.  Cochran,  1341 
Prospect  Av.,  Plain  field,  N.  J. 

Engaged. — Margaret  Grout  to  Arthur 
Jewett  Harrison,  Rutgers  College  and  Colum- 
bia Univ.  Law  School. 

Priscilla  Palmer  to  John  M.  Holmes  of 
Xorfolk,  Conn. 

Barbara  Sherman  to  Carl  Frederick  Kayan, 
Columbia  Univ.  '20  and  Columbia  Engineering 
School.  Mr.  Kayan  is  in  the  mechanical 
engineering  dept.  of  Columbia. 

Grenavere  Stanley  to  Robert  Todd  of  Hart- 
ford, a  Bowdoin  graduate  who  is  now  teaching 
at  the  Moses  Brown  School  in  Providence. 

Constance  Stockwell  to  Vincent  Curtis 
Baldwin  of  Chicago,  who  was  in  the  class  of 
'23  at  Dartmouth. 

Alyce  Wiss  to  Frank  Paine  Baldwin  of  East 
Orange,  Wesleyan  '29.  He  is  a  member  of 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  and  is  associated  with  the 
advertising  agency  of  Xewell,  Emmett  and 
Co.  in  Xew  York.  They  hope  to  be  married 
in  May. 

Married. — Mary  Came  to  John  Charles 
Moffitt,  Sept.  2,  1930.  They  are  spending  the 
winter  in  Hollywood  as  Mr.  Moffitt  has  taken 
a  six  months'  leave  of  absence  from  his  job  on 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  is  in  the  scenario 
department  of  Universal  Pictures  for  that  time. 
Address.  10431  Whipple  St.,  Xorth  Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Mary  Camden  to  William  J.  Kyle  Jr., 
Amherst  '26,  Harvard  Law  '30,  Oct.  11,  1930. 
He  is  with  the  firm  of  Smith,  Buchanan, 
Scott  &  Gordon  in  Pittsburgh.  Address. 
5538  Forbes  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lucille  Flank  to  Victor  Russell  Leopold. 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  '23. 

Ruth  Foulks'to  Roswell  Shepherd  Nichols 
Jr.,  Dartmouth '27.  They  went  south  on  their 
honeymoon,  and,  while  in  Washington,  sa\v 
Adeline  (Xichols)  Moore.  Address,  317 
Franklin  PI.,  Plainfield,  X.  J. 

Carla  Haley  to  John  Jacob  Wiebenson  of 
Cleveland,  Sept.  24,  1930.  They  are  going  to 
live  in  Denver. 

Edith  Kinner  to  Ralph  A.  McKibben,  May 
31,  1930.     They  are  living  in  Manila. 

Sheila  Leffingwell  to  John  Emerson  Hitch- 
cock of   Xew   York  and   Springfield,   Mass., 
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THE  CONWAY  LETTERS 

The  Correspondence  of  Anne  Viscountess  Conway,  Henry  More  and  Their  Friends 
between  the  years  1624  and  1684 

Edited  by  Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson 
(Dean  of  Smith  College) 

Through  Professor  Nicolson 's  delightfu  handling  of  her  material,  the  reader  shares  her 
enthusiasm  over  the  group  of  cultured  people  whose  letters  throw  so  much  light  on  dark 
places  in  17th  century  life  and  thought.  #6.00 

YALE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  new  haven,  Connecticut 


RELIABLE     PRINTERS 


METCALF 

PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


28  Crafts  Avenue,  Northampton 


BOOKS  for  the  Traveler 

Travel  Books  for  Everywhere 

Will  you  not  enjoy  traveling  more  if  you  read 
before  and  after  you  travel  ?  Let  us  be  of  practical 
assistance  to  you,  for  we  SPECIALIZE  in  Books 
of  Travel,  recent  Guide  Books,  "Bon  Voyage"  gifts. 
Write  Anna  May,  '07 

TRAVELERS  BOOK  SHOP 

The  only  book  shop  specializing 

in  Travel  Books 

1 1  Broadway  New  York 


The  Rumford  Press 

Concord,  New  Hampshire 


Makers  of 

Books  and  Magazines 

of  Distinction 

[♦  Printers  to  Colleges,  Universities 
and  Scientific  Foundations 


THERE   IS   NO   SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  RUMFORD  IMPRINT 
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Oct.  23,  1930.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  who  attended 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  is  with  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  in  New  York.  Address, 
105  E.  88th  St.,  N.  V.  C. 

Lucy  Mason  to  Louis  Werner  Nuesse  of 
Milwaukee,  Lieutenant  (J.  G.),  U.  S.  N.,  Dec. 
27,  1930.  Lieutenant  Nuesse  is  Annapolis  '24 
and  is  doing  postgraduate  work  in  electrical 
communication  engineering  at  Vale. 

Sylvia  Nathanson  to  Louis  Cohen,  Nov. 
26,  1930.  Mr.  Cohen  received  his  Ph.D.  from 
Yale  last  June. 

Margaret  Shepherd  to  Herbert  M.  Fish 
Jr.,  Dartmouth  '29,  Dec.  8,  1930.  They  are 
living  in  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Mary  Anne  (Adams)  Macom- 
ber  a  daughter,  Janet,  Nov.  16,  1930. 

To  Virginia  (Cowing)  Paul  a  daughter, 
Frances,  Aug.  4,  1930. 

To  Virginia  (Craig)  Lewis  a  son,  Oct.  30, 
1930. 

To  Louise  (Feibel)  Reichert  a  son,  Nov.  29, 
1930. 

To  Catherine  (Johnson)  Lewis  a  son,  Charl- 
ton M.  3d,  Nov.,  1930. 

To  Helene  (Mansbach)  Kaufman  twin  sons, 
John  and  Richard,  Oct.  18,  1930.  Imagine 
our  Class  Baby  having  twin  brothers !  Helene 
says,  "They  are  identical  twins  if  ever  there 
were  any — their  proud  mamma  is  the  only  one 
who  can  tell  them  apart,  and  even  she  is 
sometimes  suspicious  that  the  boys  have 
switched  expressions  just  to  fool  her." 

To  Eleanor  (Painter)  Soule  a  daughter, 
Martha. 

To  Frances  (Reed)  Robinson  a  daughter, 
Anne,  Jan.  18. 

To  Caroline  (Ross)  Pelletier  a  daughter, 
Carol. 

To  Elizabeth  (Warner)  Sturges  a  daughter. 

To  Henrietta  (Wyeth)  Brown  a  daughter, 
Ann  Parker.  Aug.  16,  1930. 

Other  News. — Sophia  Ames  is  secretary 
of  the  Harvard  Society  of  Contemporary  Art 
in  Cambridge.  This  is  under  the  direction  of 
Lincoln  Kirstein. 

Dorothy  Adams  is  teaching  choral  singing 
and  appreciation  of  music  at  the  Buckingham 
School  in  Cambridge. 

Lucy  Allen  says,  "I  finish  training  at  the 
Children's  Hospital  (Boston)  in  February  and 
will  then  be  a  B.A.R.N.  After  graduation 
I  am  going  to  work  at  the  Hospital.  We 
thought  we  worked  hard  at  college,  but  even 
the  nights  we  stayed  up  writing  term  papers 
till  the  wee  small  hours  cannot  compare  with 
some  of  my  days  here  when  I  was  working  in 
the  operating  room.  I  love  the  work  though 
and  am  not  sorry  I  chose  it." 

Jessie  Ashworth  is  teaching  English  at  the 
Brooklyn  Technical  High  School. 

Elizabeth  (Bacon)  Bisgood  arrived  from 
London  in  December  to  visit  her  parents. 

Dorothy  Barker  is  a  psychiatric  social 
worker  in  the  neuro- psychiatric  clinic  of  Lake- 
side Hospital  in  Cleveland. 

Eleanor  Barker  is  teaching  history  at  the 
MacDuffie  School  in  Springfield  where  Harriet 
Dunning  is  teaching  mathematics  in  the  lower 
school. 


Katherine  Bartlett  entered  the  Medical 
School  of  the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  last  fall. 

Elizabeth  Beder  is  doing  secretarial  work  in 
the  office  of  John  Russell  Pope,  a  New  York 
architect. 

Sarah  Benedict  is  doing  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
Junior  League  work.  Address,  7  Garden  PI., 
East  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Florence  Bill  has  a  job  with  Black,  Starr  & 
Frost  and,  according  to  Edith  Sedgwick, 
"expects  all  her  friends  to  get  their  fiances  to 
buy  wedding  rings  and  so  forth  there." 

Margaret  Bullitt  is  doing  the  reference  work 
for  the  Women's  Clubs  Section  of  the  Exten- 
sion Library  Service  of  the  Univ.  of  North 
Carolina. 

Gladys  Chabot  has  gone  to  California. 

Martha  Clark  is  studying  at  the  Cleveland 
School  of  Architecture  of  Western  Reserve 
Univ. 

Since  September  Elinor  Crow  has  been 
working  in  the  Mamaroneck  branch  of  Best  & 
Co. 

Lucy  Dallinger  received  her  M.A.  in  history 
at  Columbia  in  June.  She  is  at  home  and  is 
substituting  in  the  Cambridge  Latin  School. 

After  a  summer  session  and  one  semester 
at  Bucknell  Univ.,  Bernadine  Decker  is 
teaching  English  and  history  in  the  Mont- 
gomery-Clinton Junior  High  School,  Mont- 
gomery, Pa. 

Augusta  Dockery  is  studying  at  the  Roches- 
ter Art  School. 

Rose  Driscoll  is  teaching  first  and  second 
year  English  in  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Free 
Academy. 

Harriet  Dunning  writes  most  enthusiasti- 
cally that  she  and  her  husband  "have  bought 
125  acres — swimming  pool,  mountain,  brook, 
two  miles  off  the  College  Highway,  16  miles 
from  Hartford.  We  had  to  modernize  the 
house,  and  I  turned  paperer,  painter,  and 
jack-of-all-trades  last  summer.  We  raise 
turkeys,  pigs,  chickens,  bees,  a  calf,  and  keep 
increasing  our  numbers.  I'd  love  to  have 
any  classmates  stop  in  here.  Inquire  for  us  at 
the  post  office  in  Granby,  Conn." 

Beatrice  (Edwards)  Fall  was  delighted  to 
have  Alice  Himmelsbach  '27  visit  them  last 
fall. 

Essie  Epstein,  in  addition  to  continuing  her 
child  welfare  work,  is  also  studying  mental 
hygiene  and  child  psychology  at  Columbia. 

Caroline  (Foss)  Dawes  is  a  technician  at 
Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York — the 
same  sort  of  work  she  was  doing  in  Boston 
last  year. 

Virginia  (Fuller)  Mortenson  is  very  busy 
with  her  work  as  vice-president  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Junior  League  and  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Muriel  Gedney  has  a  new  job  this  year  in 
the  Stephenson  School  of  New  Rochelle. 

Mary  Godfrey,  who  received  her  M.A. 
from  Columbia  in  1929,  is  now  doing  mental 
testing  in  the  schools  of  Stamford,  Conn. 

Sally  Goodell,  who  is  living  in  New  York 
this  winter,  is  "doing  pure  design  at  the 
Roerich  School  and  dancing  with  Grace 
Christie." 
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Triangle  Seven  Ranch 


LIVINGSTON,  MONTANA 

MR.  and  MRS.  THOMAS  F.  BURGESS,  Jr. 


V 


L 


Jiowdi 


you  want  a  real  summer,  forget  your  worries,  subways, 
and  motors,  and  come  out  and  ride  the  range  with  us. 
C  Spend  your  vacation  in  the  Rockies  within  a  few  miles 
of  Yellowstone  Park.  C  Rates  include  meals,  horses,  pack 
trips,  fishing  and  other  activities.  C  Detached  log  cabins 
accommodating  one  to  four  persons.  Electric  lights, 
hot  and  cold  showers.  H,  For  further  information 
f  and  detailed  folder  apply  to  — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Burgess 

(LAURA  V.  CRANE,  '96) 
1  Burgess  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Scarsdale  87 
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Camp  Marienfeld 

CHESHAM— NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

36th  Year 

A  CAMP  FOR  BOYS  FROM  9  TO  17 

OFFERING 

The  Educ; 

mvE  Activities  Which  Have  a  Rightful  Place  in  a  Su\ 

imer  Camp 

Address 

RAPHAEL  J.  SH 

IORTLIDGE,  Headmaster,  THE  STORM  KING  SCHOOL,  CORNWALL-ON- 

HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

o 

r:  MRS.  SHORTLIDGE  —  HELEN  WETMORE  HOUGHTON  —  SMITH  191 

2 
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Barbara  Gottschalk  is  asst.  librarian  at  Xat. 
Red  Cross  Headquarters  in  Washington. 

Last  summer  Almena  Gray  took  a  North 
Cape  cruise,  followed  by  two  months'  travel 
in  Central  Europe  and  Italy.  Last  winter 
she  studied  voice  with  Thaddeus  Wronski  in 
Detroit;  this  year  she  is  taking  winter  and 
spring  courses  at  Merrill-Palmer  School,  and 
is  keeping  up  her  music  in  work  with  the 
Y.  \V.  C.  A.  choral  group. 

In  answer  to  requests  for  news,  Marie  Greer 
says,  "At  moments  like  this  I  wish  I  were 
Joan  of  Arc  or  Carrie  Nation — or  anyway 
important.  I  can  only  boast  of  a  very  de- 
lightful trip  through  the  Panama  Canal  last 
spring  with  my  sister  and  father — that  seems 
a  long  time  ago,  and  since  then  I  have  been 
very  busy  but,  when  I  think  it  over,  I  find  that 
it  just  isn't  news." 

The  class  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Margaret  Grout's  mother  early  in 
December. 

Julie  Hafner  says,  "Having  tried  teaching, 
library  work,  and  tutoring  I  am  now  launched 
forth  in  the  business  world — a  secretary  in  a 
real  estate  investment  company." 

Margaret  Haley  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Paris. 

Jane  Harding  returned  from  London  in 
November  to  be  here  until  after  her  sister's 
wedding  late  in  February.  She  will  then  go 
back  to  the  Univ.  of  London  where  she  hopes 
to  get  her  degree  next  December. 

Mary  Harrington  is  teaching  English  and 
French  in  the  junior  high  school  at  Ludlow, 
Mass. 

Ruth  Harwood  deserves  an  apology — she  is 
at  the  head  of  the  Princeton  Nursery  School 
(not  Day  Nursery).  "There's  a  vast  differ- 
ence," she  says. 

Alice  Hesslein  is  doing  girls'  work  at  the 
University  Settlement  in  New  York. 

Miriam  Hoagland  is  supervisor  of  music  in 
the  Driscoll  School  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

Imogene  (Hyde)  Alexieff,  who  was  matron 
of  honor  for  Mary  (Came)  Moffitt,  has  gone  to 
San  Pedro  (Calif.)  to  join  her  husband,  who 
is  working  on  an  engineering  job. 

Elizabeth  (Jennings)  Parsons  and  her 
husband  returned  in  November  from  a 
delightful  vacation  and  expedition  in  Hon- 
duras. "  While  flaming  macaws  screamed  and 
monkeys  chattered  at  our  disturbance  of  the 
floating  orchid-colored  hyacinths  along  the 
edges  of  several  jungle  rivers,  we  caught  a 
number  of  specimens  of  small  fish  interesting 
not  only  for  their  form  and  color  but  also 
because  several  varieties  have  not  been  pre- 
viously recorded.  We  arrived  in  New  York 
surrounded  by  enormous  buckets  of  live 
fish  which  the  customs  inspector  diligently 
searched  for  liquor  and  only  found  an  ex- 
traordinary thing — a  walking  fish  sitting  on  a 
bucket-lid  eyeing  him  quite  brazenly!!" 

Julia  (Kellogg)  Ellis  is  secretary  to  the 
Greenfield  agent  of  the  Mass.  S.  P.  C.  C. 

Hildegard  Kolbe  is  teaching  at  Hunter 
College,  both  during  the  day  and  evening. 

Anita  (Kornblut)  Dincin  received  an  M.A. 
from  Columbia  last  June. 


Jean  Kyer  is  working  at  the  Univ.  of 
Michigan  Hospital. 

Catherine  Leonard  has  been  at  home  since 
September.  She  planned  to  start  work  in 
January  as  a  student  in  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  taking  an  eighteen  months' 
course  there. 

Elizabeth  (Newman)  Morrison  and  her 
husband  acted  as  chaperon  and  lecturer 
respectively  for  the  Smith  College  group  of 
the  Bureau  of  University  Travel  Student  Tour 
in  Europe  last  summer,  and  are  planning  to  do 
it  again  this  year.  Meanwhile  Betty  is  "try- 
ing to  coordinate  my  interests  sufficiently  to 
get  an  M.A.  at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago." 

Evelyn  Niemann  is  at  Columbia  doing 
graduate  work  in  mathematics  which  she 
hopes  will  lead  to  an  M.A.  in  June. 

Elizabeth  Olmsted  is  secretary  of  the  French 
School  for  Girls  in  New  York. 

Lois  (Penny packer)  Abbott  has  been  made 
treasurer  of  the  Buffalo  Smith  Club.  She 
says,  "Sally  sends  her  love — she's  a  year  old 
now  and  big  enough  to  do  things  like  that!" 

Emily  Pettee  has  a  secretarial  job  with  a 
marine  insurance  firm  in  New  York,  and  says 
her  job  is  both  interesting  and  amusing. 

Kate  Pinsdorf  writes,  "  I  am  writing  my 
Ph.D.  thesis  on  postwar  Germany  and  living 
it  (postwar  Germany)  at  the  same  time.  I 
expect  some  kind  of  upheaval  here  before  I 
am  through."  Address,  c/o  Deutsche  Bank, 
Berlin. 

Elizabeth  Pullman  is  president  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Junior  League.  She 
plans  to  go  to  Oxford  later  in  the  winter  with 
her  sister  who  has  just  graduated  from  Yassar. 

Last  June  Josephine  Rohrs  received  an  M.A. 
in  psychology  at  Yale.  This  winter  she  is  the 
psychologist  at  the  Children's  Consultation 
Clinic  of  the  Buffalo  Foundation. 

Caroline  Schauffler  expects  to  go  to  Egypt 
with  her  father  in  February. 

Yirginia  Shook  says,  "After  working  in  the 
Public  Library  here  (Birmingham)  I  decided 
to  take  the  youth  of  the  country  in  hand 
and  am  now  a  library  teacher." 

Gertrude  P.  Smith,  who  is  still  studying  in 
Paris,  expects  to  return  to  this  country  in 
February. 

Katharine  Sprong  has  her  own  bacteri- 
ological laboratory  and  is  kept  very  busy. 

Esther  Stehle  is  studying  architecture  in 
New  York. 

Emma  Stewart,  having  received  her  B.S. 
degree  in  education  at  State  Teachers  College 
in  Indiana  (Pa.),  has  been  teaching  English 
and  Latin  for  two  years. 

Constance  Stockwell's  mother  died  Dec.  9, 
1930.  Since  last  June  Connie's  official  title 
has  been  Research  Assistant  in  Humanities, 
but  the  nature  of  her  "work  has  been  more 
limited,  thank  goodness,  than  that  suggests. 
I  am  helping  Professor  John  Matthews  Manly 
with  the  preparation  of  the  new  definitive 
edition  of  Chaucer's  'Canterbury  Tales.' 
The  reading  of  14th  and  15th  century'  manu- 
scripts, the  comparison  of  handwriting,  scribal 
errors,  and  the  construction  of  family  trees 
may   sound    pedantic,    but    is    really   rather 
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BACK  LOG  CAMP 

THE  ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS 
INDIAN  LAKE  +  NEW  YORK 

"The  day's  at  the  morn" 

AT  EIGHT  A.  M.  you  come  to  the  open-sided  dining  pavilion,  set  high  above  the 
lake.  Hot  cereal  in  hot  bowls,  hot  coffee,  hot  hot-cakes  dispel  any  possible 
shivers,  and  you  are  ready  for  the  day.  The  end  of  breakfast  is  marked  by  a  ritual. 
First  comes  a  brief  reading  from  the  Bible.  It's  astonishing  how  many  passages  there 
are  in  the  Bible  appropriate  to  wilderness  life.  Think  of  Baalam  and  his  ass  in  a 
narrow  mountain  defile. 

Then  come  the  announcements.  They  may  take  any  form:  humorous  reminders  of 
yesterday's  adventures;  fatherly  advice  about  how  to  get  into  and  out  of  canoes; 
exhortations  on  the  proper  care  of  oars,  paddles,  and  boats;  a  piece  of  camp  history;  a 
notice  of  the  going  out  of  mail  or  laundry;  remarks  on  the  habits  of  deer  or  beaver;  a 
passage  from  Dante  on  mountain  climbing;  reminders  of  pleasant  objectives  for 
private  trips;  plans  for  long  trips  in  view  later  in  the  week. 

Last  of  all  come  plans  for  the  day:  where  we  are  going,  what  may  be  expected  in 
the  way  of  effort,  what  is  to  be  seen,  and  when  we  return.  Then  at  the  various  tables 
lists  are  taken  of  those  expecting  to  join  each  party. 

The  ritual  is  over;  another  day  in  the  woods  has  begun. 
Letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Bertha    Brown  Lambert  (Bryn  Mawr,  1904),  272  Park  Ave.,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C. 


The  Aloha  Camps 

for  Girls  and  Boys 

VERMONT 
27th  Season 
Aloha  Hive,  girls  8-12,  Ely,  Yt. 
The  Aloha  Camp,  girls  13-16  (Club  group  17-20), 

Fairlee,  Vt. 
Camp  Lanakila,  boys  8-13,  Fairlee,  Yt. 
Directors:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Gulick,  Dartmouth 
and  Wellesley 
Helen  Gulick  King,  Smith  '16 
Carol  Gulick  Hulbert.  Smith  "19 
Mary  Worthen  Knapp,  Smith  '13 

Booklets  on  request  —  Brookline,  Massachusetts 


ROBIN  HOOD'S  BARN 

invites  children  who  are  limited  in  physical 
activities  for  a  summer  of  happy  play  and 
hygienic  living.  Diet  and  rest  periods  are  care- 
fully planned.  Physiotherapy,  heliotherapy, 
massage,  corrective  exercise,  and  occupational 
therapy  are  provided.  Camp  at  Ascutney, 
Vermont. 

Further  information  and  descriptive 
folder  may  be  had  upon  request 

Director,  MISS  LEAH  THOMAS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physical 

Education,  Smith  College 

Executive  Manager.  MRS.  DAVID  CAMP  ROGERS 

319  Elm  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 


On  Lake  Champlain 

For  Girls,  8-11,  12-16 

Season  1931 
June  27 —  August  27 

Address 
MR.    AND   MRS.    H.    D.    SLEEPER 

Vergennes,  Vermont 


South  Pond  Cabins 

FITZWILLIAM,  N.  H. 

A  Camp  for  Boys 

Founded  in  1908  by  Rollin  M.  Gallagher,  A.M., 
Harvard  '06. 

TWENTY-THIRD  SEASON 

Address  Director,  Mrs.  Rollin  M.  Gallagher  (Julie 
Reed.  A.B.,  Smith  '08),  30  Canton  Avenue,  Mil- 
ton, Mass.  Tel.  Mil-7640,  or  Mr.  H.  R.  Xash,  Milton 
Academy,  Milton,  Mass. 
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exciting.      I  expect  that  my  Ph.D.  thesis  will 
be  in  this  field  of  research." 

Elizabeth  Taylor  is  "secretary  in  charge  of 
information  "  at  the  New  York  School  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Art. 

Sarah  Taylor  is  "home  again  after  two 
years  in  Europe:  one  winter  in  London,  the 
summer  in  Italy,  and  the  second  winter  in 
Paris  and  Southern  France." 

Eleanor  (True)  Jordan  writes,  "Naturally 
changing  cities  (New  York  to  Boston)  meant 
changing  jobs  so  I  left  Mc Call's  and  took  a 
part-time  job  of  editing  a  house  organ  and  a 
trade  journal,  which  keep  me  busy  in  the 
spare  time  when  I'm  not  trying  out  new  dishes 
I've  read  about  in  the  cook  book." 

Mary  White  is  "the  first  lady  of  Ohio"  now 
that  her  father  is  Governor.  They  planned 
to  move  on  Jan.  12  to  the  Governor's  Mansion 
in  Columbus. 

Eleanor  Wood  has  a  part-time  job  as 
clerical  assistant  to  a  hospital  social  worker. 

New  Addresses. — Janet  Graves,  141  E. 
44th  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Helen  Sage,  839  Parkman  Av.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Ex-1928 

Married. — Elizabeth  Moss  to  Thatcher 
Cottrell,  Oct.  29,  1930.  Address,  377  Farm- 
ington  Av.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Other  Xews. — Virginia  (Allan)  Klumpp 
has  recently  moved  to  Cleveland  "where" 
she  says,  "people  have  been  most  hospitable 
to  us." 

Marion  (Hubbell)  Montgomery  has  con- 
tinued her  college  work  since  her  marriage 
and  made  Junior  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Harriet  Merrell  is  going  to  aviation  school 
and  hopes  to  acquire  her  "wings"  before  June. 

New  Addresses. — Aleene  Carter,  1257 
Mariposa  St.,  Glendale,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Henry  Dalby  (Dorothv  Jansen),  35 
Charles  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

1929 

Class  secrg/ary— -Marjorie  W.  Pitts,  137  W. 
Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engaged. — Margaret  Batchelor  to  Fred- 
erick L.  Stout  Jr.,  of  Ben  Avon,  Pa.,  Princeton 
'29.  The  engagement  was  announced  at  a 
bridge  party  given  in  honor  of  Rachel  Coburn, 
who  was  visiting  Margaret,  on  Nov.  15. 
Margaret  is  spending  the  winter  in  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  with  her  family.  Address,  Biltmore 
Apts.,  821  X.  First  Av. 

Emily  Dorlon  to  Matthew  Meyer,  an 
advertiser,  of  Xew  York.  Emily  has  recently 
finished  an  interesting  survey  for  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Troy,  X.  Y. 

Dorothea  Ford  to  Edward  Milton  Paullin 
Jr.,  Univ.  of  Colorado  '26,  of  Scarsdale,  X.  Y. 
She  hopes  to  be  married  in  May. 

Elizabeth  Graham  to  William  H.  Daughty 
3d,  of  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Janet  Maclnnes  to  Edward  G.  F.  Arnott. 

Barbara  Rogers  to  Trask  Wilkinson  of 
Boston,  a  cousin  of  Marjorie  Fales.  Marjorie 
Fales,  Charlotte  Cushman,  Constance  Tyler, 
Hope  Hodder,  and  Charlotte  Bausman  were 
among  those  present  at  the  bridge  party  on 
Dec.  20  when  the  engagement  was  announced. 

See  The  Clearing 


Marjorie  Stern  to  Edward  J.  Schweid  of 
Cleveland,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  and 
Western  Reserve  Law  School. 

Katherine  Taylor  to  George  Case  Jr.,  of 
Cleveland,  the  son  of  Amey  (Hall)  Case 
ex- '08. 

Married. — Helen  Berryman  to  Herbert  G. 
Howard,  Amherst  '30,  Nov.  22,  1930.  Ad- 
dress, 76  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Edith  Bingham  to  Floyd  James,  Aug.  6, 
1930,  in  Hardwick,  \'t.  Edith  has  a  job  as 
psychometrist  at  the  Boston  State  Hospital 
and  is  living  in  an  apartment  at  313  Allston 
St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Helen  Cheney  to  Allen  Gordon  Miller,  the 
summer  of  1930. 

Bettv  Cochrane  to  John  Howard  Laeri,  in 

1929.  Address,    25    Circuit    Rd.,    Xew    Ro- 
chelle,  X.  Y. 

Eleanor  Cook  to  Brewster  At  water  in  June, 

1930.  They  are  living  in  Minneapolis. 
Mary  Couch  to  Alfred  X.  Mitchell  of  Eng- 
land, Sept.  9,  1930,  in  Evanston,  111.     Address, 
c/o  Indian  Civil  Service,  Central  Provinces, 
India. 

Molly  Gayer  to  James  A.  Lyles.  Molly  is 
continuing  her  work  as  asst.  statistical 
librarian  for  the  Amer.  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co. 
Address,  92  Grove  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Theresa  Haran  to  Lawrence  Gaetz  Kelley, 
Dec.  15,  1930.  Address,  Apt.  IB,  60  E. 
Fourth  St.,  Mt.  Yernon,  X.  Y. 

Yirginia  MacLeish  to  Donald  Jones,  Oct. 
25,  1930. 

Julie  Xicoll  to  O.  James  Hoppner,  Nov.  8, 
1930,  in  St.  Agnes'  Chapel,  X.  Y.  C.  Shirley 
(Flather)  Fleming  ex-'29  and  Harriet  Seelye 
were  among  the  attendants.  Louise  (Ben- 
nett) Clapp  was  a  guest.  Address,  1115 
Jerome  Av.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Roslyn  Titman  to  Harry  Robert  Levy. 
They  are  honeymooning  in  Paris  and  Switzer- 
land. 

Denny  Underwood  to  Lynn  Anderson 
Warren,'  Amherst  '29,  Nov.  15,  1930.  Ad- 
dress, 58  Third  St.,  Garden  City,  X.  Y. 

Shirlev  White  to  Chester  G.  A.  Zucker, 
Oct.  18,  1930.  Address,  627  First  Av.  E., 
Roselle,  X.J. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Berger)  Fairbanks  a 
son,  Henry  X.  Jr.,  Dec.  9,  1930.  Address, 
221  Pinecrest  Dr.,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

To  Elizabeth  (Clough)  Marston  a  son, 
Robert,  Nov.  10,  1930. 

To  Elisabeth  (Rowbotham)  Rouse  a  son, 
Robert  Sumner,  Sept.  2,  1930. 

To  Wilhelmina  (Schoellkopf)  Hodgson  a 
daughter,  Xina  Wilhelmina,  Nov.  23,  1930. 
Address,  114  Ashland  Av.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

To  Agnes  (Wharton)  Brewster  a  son, 
Yernon  Harcourt  Jr.,  Oct.  7,  1930. 

Other  News. — Martha  Adams  is  treasurer 
of  the  Cleveland  Smith  Club.  She  spent  last 
summer  in  Europe  with  her  family. 

Carolyn  (Andrews)  Wright  was  in  Xor- 
thampton  when  college  opened  in  September. 

Carolyn  Ball  is  teaching  music  at  Colby 
Junior  College  for  Girls  in  Xew  London,  X.  H. 

Dorothy  Beeley  is  teaching  in  Newark, 
X.  J.     Address,  121  Clinton  Av. 

House,  page  217 
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Give  your  girls  a  healthful ',  happy  summer  at 

CAMP  KUHNAWAUMBEK 

on  Twin  Lakes,  Sebago,  Maine 

An  ideal  spot  for  canoe  and  moun- 
tain trips.  Land  and  water  sports, 
andcraft,  dramatics,  and  horse- 
back riding.  Home  gardens 
furnish  fresh  vegetables. 

DIRECTORS 
Lois  E.  Mann  Smith  '06 

Helen  H.  Mann  Smith  '16 

Gertrude  G.  Mann        Smith '20 

98  Dartmouth  Street 
Portland  Maine 


The  Vacation  House 
at  Houlgate 

NORMANDY,  FRANCE 

Tenth  Season 

For  children  whose  parents  are  traveling  abroad 

July  \- August  31 

French   surroundings.   American   hygiene. 

Accessible  from  Paris,  Cherbourg,  Havre. 

Director,  CHARLOTTE  WIGGIN 

(Smith  1908) 

333  East  80th  Street,  New  York 

or  565  S.  Aiken  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

After  June  1 3th,  "Juniata" 

Houlgate,  Calvados,  France 


Jill  Southern  California 

beckons 

Jind  Flornina  welcomes 

you! 


In  this  great  "out  doors"  there  s  so 
much  to  do  .  .  .  places  to  go  .  .  . 
much  to  see  .  .  .  and  clothes  are  so 
important. 

You  11  want  Sports  clothes  and 
more  Sports  clothes.  Afternoon,  Dinner 
and  Evening  Goivns.  Perhaps  gifts  to 
take  back  with  you. 

All  these  things  are  here  for  you. 
Come  in  as  soon  as  you  arrive. 
Cordially, 


»nt»  Barbara 
lew  York 


fi* 


Smith  '16 


CAMP 
SERRANA 


LAKE   TARLETON 

PIKE 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Sixteenth  Season 


from  June  29  to  August  28 

Junior  and  Senior  Groups  both 

limited  in  number 

Directors 

Mrs.  Mary  Gaylord  Frick,  Smith  '89 

Mrs.  Katharine  Walker  Born,  Smith  '21 

140  Overlook  Ave. 

Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 


1931  Camping  Trips  in 
The  Canadian  Rockies 


Pack  trip  from  Banff  in  July  — 

4  weeks  on  trail,  leaving  New  York  June  26 

Pack  trip  from  Lake  Louise  in  August  — 
4  weeks  on  trail,  leaving  New  York  July  24 

Canoe  trip  on  Peace  River  in  September  — 

29  days  in  canoe,  leaving  New  York  August  28 


CAROLINE  HINMAN,  SMITH  A.B. 
80  Prospect  St.,  Summit,  N.  J. 


Open  to  Faculty,  Alumnae,  and 
Graduate  Students 

SUMMER  OF  1931 

Applications  or  inquiries 
should   be  addressed  to 

Miss  Gladys  A.  Anslow 
395  Elm  Street  Northampton 
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Eleanor  (Boardman)  Hester  lost  her  father 
in  December. 

Anne  Bool  is  studying  singing  in  New  York 
again  this  winter.  Address,  Delmonico  Hotel, 
502  Park  Av. 

Elizabeth  Botsford  recently  had  an  article 
in  the  Sportsman. 

Edith  Bozyan  is  in  New  York,  teaching 
"workshop"  in  a  progressive  school,  painting 
for  a  decorator,  studying  art,  and  free-lancing. 
She  has  an  apartment  with  Frances  Ranney 
and  Hazel  Hupper  '30  at  36  Horatio  St. 

Ellis  Brown  has  a  position  as  secretary  to 
the  principal  of  the  Greenwich  Country  Day 
School. 

Laura  Buck  has  a  position  as  secretary  to 
a  well-known  psychiatrist  in  New  York. 

Florence  Chapin  is  at  present  in  Springfield 
(Mass.)  recuperating  from  a  recent  operation 
for  appendicitis. 

Dorothy  Clark  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Paris.  She  was  seen  in  Northampton  in 
September  when  she  was  there  entering  her 
sister. 

Lila  Clevenger  is  working  at  Jordan  Marsh's. 

Man,-  Coburn  has  recently  returned  from 
a  three  months'  trip  to  Honolulu,  and  is  doing 
social  work  every  morning  for  the  Family 
Welfare  Society  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ruth  Connolly  is  finishing  her  course  at  the 
Pierce  Shorthand  School  in  Boston. 

Carolyn  Cummings  is  studying  in  New 
York  and  living  at  the  American  Woman's 
Assn.  Clubhouse  on  57th  St. 

Charlotte  Cushman  is  studying  painting 
at  the  Boston  Museum. 

Georgina  Damon  is  society  reporter  for  the 
White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter. 

Arnold  Dana  is  teaching  Latin  at  Miss 
Wright's  School  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Rose  Ethel  Davis  is  living  in  New  York 
and  working  at  Macy's. 

Daisy  Day  has  a  position  as  hostess  at  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Lying-in  Hospital. 

Julia  Dodge  is  spending  the  winter  at  home, 
taking  a  course  in  German  literature  at  the 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 

Harriet  Dowd  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Florida,  doing  Girl  Scout  work. 

Dorothy  Dudley's  Syracuse  address  is  672 
W.  Onondaga  St. 

Alice  Eaton  is  a  secretary  at  the  Bureau 
for  Progressive  Schools  and  Teachers,  a  part  of 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  in  Boston.  She  writes  that  she,  Erne 
Manson,  Polly  Palfrey,  Eugenie  Paterson, 
Jeanie  (Kerns)  Wheeler,  Marjorie  Fales,  and 
Ruth  Connolly  have  a  luncheon  club  which 
meets  every  Wednesday. 

Marjorie  Fales  left  Jan.  25  for  a  six  weeks' 
trip  to  Florida. 

Priscilla  Feeley  is  doing  secretarial  work  in 
the  merchandising  dept.  of  Eaton,  Crane. 
and  Pike  Co. 

Marie  Forrest  has  recently  returned  from 
Europe. 

Helen  Frahm  has  a  position  as  bookkeeper 
in  the  John  A.  Whallev  Co.,  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Barbara  (Freeman)  Sawyer  went  to  Maine 


on  her  wedding  trip  and  is  now  living  in 
Cleveland,  O.     Address,  9829  Lake  Av. 

After  a  nine-day  canoe  trip  into  the  wilds 
of  Canada  after  their  wedding,  Elizabeth 
(Goodenough)  Schemm  and  her  husband  are 
in  Grosse  Pointe  Park,  Mich.  Elizabeth  is 
a  student  psychiatric  social  worker  at  the 
Children's  Center,  Children's  Fund  of  Michi- 
gan.    Address,  1138  Beaconsfield  Av. 

Adele  Hamerschlag  is  studying  at  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work. 

Evelyn  Hatch  has  a  position  as  architectural 
draughtsman  and  secretary  to  Royal  Barn- 
Wills,  an  architect  of  Boston. 

Eleanor  Hawkins  writes  that  she  is  "work- 
ing in  a  bookshop  and  in  spare  moments 
(Sunday  afternoons!)  scouting  for  first  edi- 
tions." Eleanor  lost  her  mother  very  sud- 
denly in  December. 

Eleanor  Hay  is  teaching  English  in  the 
junior  high  grades  of  the  Miner  School  in 
Chazy,  N.  Y. 

Jeanne  Hirsch  is  teaching  music  at  the 
Ethical  Culture  School  in  New  York,  and 
living  in  an  apartment  with  Jane  Belle 
Grinnan,  who  is  still  at  the  Rockefeller  Inst. 

Man-  Hollister  is  taking  a  business  course 
in  Buffalo.     Address,  115  Oakland  PI. 

Ida  Holt  has  a  position  in  Col.  Arthur 
Woods's  office  in  New  York.  Address, 
47  Claremont  Av. 

Mary  Hopkins  is  working  at  Macy's. 

Mary-Lown  Ireton  is  taking  a  course  at 
the  Pierce  Shorthand  School  in  Boston. 

Mary  Kelly  is  teaching  typewriting,  book- 
keeping, and  commercial  geography  at  a  high 
school. 

Maybelle  Kennedy  is  teaching  history  at 
The  Gateway,  a  girls'  school  in  New  Haven, 
and  taking  a  course  at  Yale.  Address,  5  St. 
Ronan  St. 

Catharine  Kerlin  came  home  from  Geneva 
for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Helen  Kernen  is  secretary  to  three  lawyers, 
at  Barristers'  Hall,  Pemberton  Sq.,   Boston. 

Jeanie  (Kerns)  Wheeler  is  living  at  20 
Prescott  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Our  class  baby,  Sally  Kendall  Bragg,  is 
"something  to  be  proud  of"  writes  one  admir- 
ing member  of  the  class.  Her  mother  has 
recently  moved  to  27  Bright  Rd.,  Belmont, 
Mass. 

Rose  Kornblut  is  recuperating  from  an 
operation  performed  in  the  fall. 

Man-  Kosiba  is  at  Macy's. 

Mary  Lane  is  sailing  from  San  Francisco 
on  Feb.  7  for  Honolulu.  She  writes  that  she 
recently  spent  a  week-end  with  "Caroline 
(Cutter)  McMillan,  husband,  daughter,  and 
dog." 

Edith  Leavitt  was  working  in  the  children's 
book  dept.  of  Jordan  Marsh's  during  the 
Christmas  rush. 

Claire  Levine  has  a  volunteer  position  as 
head  of  a  children's  library  at  the  Y.  M.  H.  A. 
in  New  York. 

Rosamond  Lewis  is  part-time  recreation 
asst.  and  part-time  information  sec.  in  the 
Boston  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Her  leanings  seem  more 
toward  recreation  than  information. 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  217 
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Permanent  Home  of 

the  Smith  College  Club 

of  New  York 


WHEN  SMITHITES  LOOK 
IN     ON     NEW     YORK     CITY 

the  Smith  College  Club  of  New  York  offers  a 
delightful  connection.  Its  unique  penthouse 
location  atop  the  Hotel  New  Weston  is  ever 
fascinating  .  .  the  address  is  one  of  social 
prestige  and  it  is  most  central  and  quickly 
accessible.  Every  convenience  awaits  you 
here   .  .   .  and  at  pleasingly  moderate  rates. 


HOTEL    NEW    WESTON 

MADISON     AVENUE    at     50TH     STREET 


Charles  Ashmun 

665  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Official  Agent 

for 

All  Steamship  Lines 

Tours  and  Cruises 


A  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

offering  you  every  facility  for  travel  with 
the  least  possible  trouble 


Send  for  our  leaflet  of  Cruises 
and  special  sailings 


Independent,  De  Luxe  Automobile  Tours 
in  Spain,  North  Africa,  Italy,  and  through- 
out Europe 

A     SPECIALTY 

Telephone:  PLaza  3-3450-1-2-3-4-5 

Ask  for  Eva  Simpson  '26 


•  TROY 

•  ATHENS 

•  CRETE 

•  DELPHI 

•  ISTANBUL 

Follow  Aeneas  with  us  next  summer 
on  our  specially  chartered  steamer. 
Low  Cost . . .  Delightful  Vacation  . . . 
University  Leadership. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

122  Boyd  Street  Newton,  Mass. 
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Christina  Lochman  has  moved  to  Chicago. 
Address,  5450  Cornell  Av. 

Kathryn  Loomis  has  a  temporary  secre- 
tarial position  in  Northampton.  Address, 
28  Bancroft  Rd. 

Helen  Lord  is  studying  accounting  at  New 
York  Univ.  at  night  and  working  in  her 
father's  office  by  day. 

Elizabeth  Lorimer  is  teaching  in  Labrador 
with  the  Internat.  Grenfell  Assn.  Her  ad- 
dress is  Northwest  River,  Labrador,  but  she 
can  be  reached  during  the  winter  only  by- 
radio.  Messages  are  sent  to  her  every 
Saturday  night  through  station  KDKA,  c/o 
Percy  M.  Boyd,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mary  McClintock  is  studying  at  the  Art 
League  in  New  York  City  and  is  planning 
to  live  with  Ida  Holt. 

Rosa  Mitchell  is  doing  volunteer  work  for 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Caroline  Mowry  is  the  "secretary  and  chief 
orange  squeezer"  at  Elizabeth  Morrow's 
"The  Little  School." 

From  all  sides  come  enthusiastic  reports 
of  the  New  York  Smith  Club  tea  and  carol 
singing  on  Dec.  21.  Marion  Neilson  writes 
that  "'29  broke  all  records  for  staying  after 
the  party  had  broken  up."  Marion  is  still 
studying  "a  species  of  educational  dancing" 
at    the   Univ.    of   Wisconsin. 

Mary  Potter  is  taking  a  secretarial  course  in 
Buffalo. 

Elizabeth  Pratt  still  has  a  position  as  field 
captain  of  the  Manhattan  Girl  Scouts. 
Address,  44  Gramercy  Park  N.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ida  Raisbeck  is  doing  advertising  work  in 
J.  Walter  Thompson's  agency  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Frances  Ranney  has  recently  been  made 
asst.  editor  of  the  Bronxville  (N.  Y.)  News. 
She  is  living  in  an  apartment  in  N.  Y.  C.  with 
Edith  Bozyan. 

Dorothy  Rhoades  is  teaching  at  the  Nor- 
thampton School  for  Girls. 

Martha  Richardson  is  at  home  this  winter, 
spending  most  of  her  time  playing  string 
quartets  with  Dorothy  Fay  '27,  Ruth  Hill  '30, 
and  Dorothy  Comstock  of  Cambridge. 

Barbara  Riker  is  working  at  Wanamaker's. 

Agnes  Rodgers  writes,  "I  am  getting  so 
proficient  at  juggling  balls  and  tight-rope 
walking  that  if  I  don't  get  my  M.A.  I  can 
still  earn  my  living  on  the  Keith  circuit." 
She  and  Marion  Neilson  are  having  a  very 
good  time  becoming  acquainted  with  dumb- 
waiters and  cream  sauce  in  their  apartment 
at  431  Hawthorne  PI.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Teresina  Rowell  is  studying  at  Yale  under  a 
fellowship  awarded  by  the  National  Council 
of  Religion  in  Higher  Education.  She  writes, 
"I  am  continuing  to  chase  down  Buddhism 
and  turning  my  high  school  boys'  and  girls' 
Forum  into  another  'Why?'  club."  Ad- 
dress for  the  winter,  Graduate  Women's  Club, 
158  Whitney  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Marian  Sage  is  teaching  French  to  children 
aged  four  to  eleven  at  Wilkes-Barre  Inst. 

Rosemary  Sawyer  is  secretary  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Smith  Club. 

Claire  (Schoenberger)  Felix  is  an  asst. 
librarian  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art 


in  Philadelphia.  She  and  her  husband  have 
an  apartment  at  5441  Wayne  Av.,  German- 
town. 

Harriet  Seelye  is  doing  Junior  League  work 
in  Worcester. 

Elizabeth  Sherman  returned  in  January  af- 
ter a  year  abroad  with  her  family. 

Evelyne  Slabey  is  starting  her  second  year 
at  Bellevue  Medical  School  in  New  York. 

Barbara  Smith  is  working  at  Best's  in  New 
York. 

Theodora  Sohst  is  teaching  six  second- 
grade  children  in  a  small  school  in  New 
York. 

Florence  Somers  has  just  returned  from  a 
four  months'  Pacific  cruise. 

Elizabeth  Southworth  is  spending  the  win- 
ter in  South  Carolina. 

Louise  Spetnagel  is  helping  plan  European 
tours  for  next  summer,  and  will  be  glad  to 
send  information. 

Mary  Steele  has  a  very  interesting  position 
as  asst.  to  a  nutritional  biochemist,  in  Tucka- 
hoe,  N.  Y.  Address,  143  Chippewa  Rd. 
New  home  address,  Winniahdin,  Gloucester, 
Mass. 

Margaret  Stout  is  teaching  French  at  the 
Starrett  School  for  Girls  in  Chicago. 

Frances  Strakosch  has  a  position  as 
psychologist  in  New  York.  She  is  also  doing 
graduate  work  and  special  research  at  Colum- 
bia, working  on  the  unemployment  canvass, 
and  making  plans  to  study  abroad  next 
winter. 

Eleanor  Thayer  is  again  teaching  music  at 
Perkins  Inst,  for  the  Blind  and  is  also  taking 
an  art  course  at  Harvard. 

Helen  Tripp  expects  to  be  married  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Constance  Tyler  has  a  position  as  statis- 
tician in  the  dept.  of  anthropology'  at  Harvard. 
She  is  also  taking  a  course  in  evolution  at 
Radcliffe,  and  while  there  occasionally  has  the 
good  luck  to  see  Mr.  Fay. 

Theodora  Warden  is  at  home  managing 
affairs  for  her  father,  who  is  ill. 

Charlotte  Wheeler  is  asst.  sec.  and  teacher 
of  American  history  in  the  Kimberley  School 
in  Montclair,  N.  J.  Winter  address,  45 
Beverly  Rd. 

Caroline  Williams  sailed  for  Europe  Oct.  25 
on  the  S.S.  Volendam  with  her  mother.  She 
plans  to  travel  in  Germany  and  then  settle  in 
Paris  to  study  music. 

Elizabeth  Wiss  will  receive  her  M.A.  in 
Greek  at  the  Univ.  of  Vermont  in  June. 
Winter  address,  475  Main  St.,  Burlington. 

Jessica  Wolman  is  secretary  to  an  editor  of 
the  Survey.  Address,  the  Chalfonte,  200  W. 
70th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Eleanor  Wood  is  selling  lamps  in  Macy's 
in  New  York.     Address,  809  Lexington  Av. 

Jane  Zahner  wrote  soon  after  Christmas, 
"Past  occupations  include  teaching  in  night 
school;  baking  Christmas  cookies  by  the 
hundreds  and  making  candy  for  the  same  oc- 
casion and  in  the  same  quantity,  decorating 
the  house,  and — now — job-hunting." 

New  Addresses. — Mary  Virginia  Auld, 
245  E.  72d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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THE  MANSE 
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54  PROSPECT  STREET,  NORTHAMPTON 

Still  Qoing  Strong 

Large  rooms,  connecting  baths.    Attractive  reception 
rooms  with  ooen  fireolaces. 

The  best  food  the  market  affords.  A  real  gathering  place  for  returning  alumnae. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  B.  Hinckley  (Agnes  Childs  '01) 

PHEASANT 


WELCOMES  YOU 

8  Bedford  Terrace       -      Northampton 


For  an  outing  at  any  season  of  the  year  you  will  like 

THE  NORTHFIELD  KsSS? 

Quiet,  scenic,  interesting  environment 

WINTER  SPORTS 

1927-'28-'29-'30 

THE  FIRESIDE 

has  moved  to 

8  BEDFORD  TERRACE 

(former  Alumnae  House) 

Larger,  more  attractive  quarters.  The  same 
quality  food..  Reserve  early  for  Rally  Day. 
Older  classes  come  and  see  us. 


To  the  Smith  Alumnae 

Let  us  cater  for  your  class  reunions. 
We  can  submit  menus  and  prices 
that  please. 

Write  us  now  for 
reservations 

The  Mary  Marguerite 


21  State  St. 


Northampton,  Mass. 
Telephone  1173 


OTfjtte  House  3fon 

105  Clm  Street 
Jiortfjampton,  Jtlassadjusctts 

An  all  year 

Guest  House  and  Tea  House 

Excellent  Cuisine 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Burgess 

Telephone  2210 


Arnold  Inn 

12   ARNOLD    AVENUE,    NORTHAMPTON 


An  All  Year  Round  Guest  House 

Attractive  single  rooms  and  suites 
REASONABLE  RATES 


Mrs.  P.  C.  Mulford 
Tel.  U45-W  or  2320 
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Dorothy  Baker,  41  Bowdoin  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Emily  Barnhart,  225  Melwood  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  (Mary  Barr),  19801 
Winslow  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Kathleen  Berry,  19  Center  Court,  Nor- 
thampton. 

Rissel  Bonoff,  171  Eastern  Parkway, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Helm  Jr.  (Mary  Norris 
Burge),  1801  Roanoke  Av.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Bradford  Skinner  (Dorothy  Fitz- 
gerald), 149  Sumner  Av.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  H.  Donald  Harris  (Dorothy  Harger), 
485  Gramatan  Av.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Ursula  Herold,  Room  1607,  285  Madison 
Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Sarah  Hill,  248  N.  Main  St.,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

Ethel  Huchberger,  353  W.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Lee  Laird  (Miriam  Lee),  1495  Mon- 
terey Blvd.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Kornhauser  (Elizabeth  Mack), 
2321  E.  Belleview  PI.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Elizabeth  Mattoon,  770  Ocean  Av.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  U.  Redpath  Jr.  (Nancy  Miller), 
466  Highland  Av.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Barba  Jr.  (Janet  Moll), 
91  Bishop  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Evelyn  Scheu,  415  Central  Park  W., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Rubin  (Henrietta  Shapiro), 
9  Lamoille  Av.,  Bradford,  Mass. 

Elsa  Siipola,  10  Green  St.,  Northampton. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Simmonds  (Ellice  Smith),  Kisco 
Gardens,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Greeno  (Louise  Squibb),  5449 
Hamilton  Av.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Muriel  Torrey,  41  Dresden  St.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  R.  Sterling  Worden  (Lucille  Walker), 
551  Beach  43d  St.,  Edgemere,  Far  Rockaway, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  V.  B.  Harrison  (Eunice  Warnock), 
508  Highland  Av.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lum  III  (Jean  Watkins), 
115  Washington  St.,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

Alice  Winchester,  163  E.  33d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Lost. — Edith  Starks,  Mary  Vastine,  Mary 
Young. 

Ex-1929 

Engaged. — Caroline  Buck  to  John  Girvin 
Cluett.  Caroline  is  a  secretary  in  the  office  of 
the  Berkshire  School. 

Sarah  Ford  to  Oliver  Chandler  Billings  Jr., 
Yale  (Sheff.)  '29.  Mr.  Billings  is  with  the 
firm  of  Starrett  Brothers  &  Eken. 

Eleanor  Pier  to  Carroll  Alton. 

Married. — Sarah  Robertson  to  Dr.  How- 
ard A.  Patterson,  Nov.  22,  1930.  They  will 
live  in  New  York.  Dr.  Patterson  is  on  the 
surgical  staff  of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital. 
Address,  111  E.  80th  St. 

Lucy  Wright  to  Lieut.  Frank  D.  Merrill, 
Nov.  3,  1930.     Address,  Fort  Eustis,  \'a. 

Born. — To  Geraldine  (Bailey)  Taylor  a 
daughter,  Prudence,  in  Dec,  1930. 

To  Bernice  (Bonneau)  Hallock  a  son. 


To  Carolyn  (Gillies)  Sibley  a  daughter, 
Ann  Howard,  Nov.  30,  1930. 

To  Marjorie  (Janney)  Robey  a  daughter  in 
June,  1930. 

To  Carolyn  (McAlpine)  Carrier  a  daughter, 
Robin,  in  Sept.  1930.  Carolyn's  first  child, 
Carol,  is  two.  Address,  2082  Sherwood  Av., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Other  News. — Carolyn  Bostwick  gradu- 
ated from  the  Wheelock  School  in  June,  1929. 
She  then  studied  and  worked  in  a  preschool 
for  a  year  at  the  State  Univ.  of  Iowa.  She  is 
now  head  teacher  in  one  of  the  preschool 
groups  of  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research 
Station.     Address,  225  Iowa  Av.,  Iowa  City. 

Janet  Bullitt  is  studying  dramatics  at  the 
School  of  the  Theatre,  N.  Y.  C.  Address,  19 
E.  98th  St. 

Barbara  Crane  is  studying  medicine  at 
McGill  Univ. 

Mary  Donahue  is  taking  a  secretarial  course 
in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Katharine  Fowler  is  working  at  Macy's  in 
New  York. 

Irene  Haines  will  finish  in  February  a 
course  in  commercial  advertising  and  graphic 
art  at  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Ap- 
plied Art. 

Dorothy  Hughes  is  working  at  Bamberger's 
in  New  York. 

Alice  Miller  has  a  secretarial  position  and  is 
living  at  home. 

Barbara  Nelson  is  in  a  bookshop  in  Boston. 

Elizabeth  Patterson  is  acting  with  the 
Detroit  Repertory  Co.  as  ingenue.  She  has 
been  acting  since  June  and  finds  it  "a  grand 
life  but  twice  as  hard  work  as  college."  Her 
stage  name  is  Elizabeth  Dana. 

Janet  Rutter  graduated  from  Cornell  Univ. 
in  1930,  and  is  doing  secretarial  work  for 
Senator  David  I.  Walsh  of  Mass.,  as  well  as 
taking  her  third  year  of  law  at  George  Wash- 
ington Univ.  night  school  in  Washington. 

Anne  Speers  was  at  home  during  the  sum- 
mer but  has  now  returned  to  London  to  study 
voice. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Richard  De  Witt 
(Jean  Burnett),  940  Broadway,  Long  Branch, 
N.J. 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Todd  (Phyllis  Hankey),  In  wood 
Dr.,  Brighton,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Carter  (Louise  Powers),  124  Leyfred 
Ter.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mary  Whitfield,  1329  Touhy  Av.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Lost. — Geraldine  (Bailey)  Taylor,  Mar- 
garet Brett,  Helen  Carr,  Eloise  (Churchell) 
Lindenberger,  Emily  Lord,  Mary  (Clunet) 
Sawtelle,  Sophie  (Connett)  Johnson,  Harriet 
Levy,  Mary  Roblin,  Harty  (Tilton)  Wads- 
worth. 

1930 

Class  secretary — Emeline  F.  Shaffer,  20 
Edgehill  Rd.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Engaged. — Susan  Albright  to  Robert 
Read,  Hamilton  '28  and  Harvard  Law 
School  '31,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gladys  Bolton  to  John  S.  Marchant  of 
Leonia,  N.  J. 

Jane  Elgas  to  Thomas  Hall  Locraft.     Jane 
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A  TRAVEL-TOUR 
for  GIRLS 

by 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

Camel  and  Car 

House  Boat,  Train,  and  Steamer 

September  1931— April  1932 

As  a  finishing  year  abroad  for  small 
group.  Cost  moderate.  Egypt,  Syria, 
Holy  Land,  Greece,  Turkey,  Sicily,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  France,  England. 

For  particulars  write 

ALICE  F.  DAY  '10 

21  Downing  Street 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


New  .... 

SEQUENCE 

THE  SMITH  REVIEW 

Undergraduate  Literary  Medium 

replacing  "Monthly" 
Subscribe  now  .... 

Name Mail  to 

Smith  College 

Address Review 

Subscription  $2  Northampton,  Maes. 

Published  quarterly 


ALUMNAE!! 

For  Current  College  Interest 

READ  THE 

Smith  College  Weekly 

$2.00  a  year 

Editor-in-chief JESSIE  TIERNEY 

Business  Manager ..  .JANICE  TARLIN 

send  subscriptions  to 
Ruth  Berliss  *-         Wilder  House 


hotel  "Northampton 


An  Inn  of  Colonial  Charm 

a  t  Nor!  h  a  mpt  on .  Massachusetts 


Delightful  Rooms 
furnished  with  original 
pieces  and  reproductions 
of  Early  American 
periods.  Rates  $2.50 
and  up. 

You  will  enjoy  the 
delicious  food  in  The 
Old  Tavern,  Dining 
Room  or  Coffee  Room. 

LEWIS  N.  WIGGINS 

Proprietor 
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is  teaching  this  winter  at  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Academy.  Temporary  address,  16  Terrace 
St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Jane  Fowler  to  Edouard  Stanton  Foy  of 
Paris,  France. 

Helene  Gutter  to  Joseph  H.  Eisenberg,  New 
York  Univ.  '29. 

Janet  Mahony  to  Robert  Whitelaw  Wilson, 
Amherst  '30.  They  plan  to  be  married  in 
Sept.  and  to  live  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
Mr.  Wilson  is  now  working  with  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Potomac  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co. 

Mildred  Van  Dillen  to  Frank  W.  H.  de 
Veer  of  New  York,  a  graduate  of  the  Art 
Decorative  of  Nice,  France,  and  of  the  Beaux 
Arts,  Paris.  Mr.  de  Veer  is  associated  with 
Bagues  Co.,  Inc. 

Dorothy  Walker  to  Fred  K.  Lorenzen, 
Harvard  '28  and  Yale  Law  School. 

Mary  Young  to  Horace  Warren  Allyn, 
Dartmouth  '30. 

Married. — Stella  Eskin  to  Veniamine  R. 
Kaffel,  Nov.  15,  1930,  in  Harbin,  China. 
Stella  left  the  United  States  at  the  end  of 
July.  She  traveled  through  Japan  and 
Korea  before  returning  home  to  China. 
Address,  26  Kitaiskaya  St.,  Harbin,  China. 

Catherine  Huber  to  Albert  Lewis  Bowen, 
Sept.  24,  1930. 

Helen  MacKenzie  to  Russell  Norris  Barnes, 
Oct.  4, 1930,  in  Wallingford,  Conn.  Delaphine 
Barnes  '28  was  maid  of  honor  and  Alice  Rugen, 
Ottilie  Hutchinson,  and  Helen  Morton  were 
bridesmaids.  Mr.  Barnes  is  a  graduate  of 
Mass.  Agricultural  College  and  is  now  with 
Olmstead  Bros,  in  Brookline  (Mass.)  as  a 
landscape  architect. 

Frances  Manley  to  Clement  J.  Bryan,  who 
is  now  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

Elizabeth  Sherman  to  John  Randall  on  Oct. 
11,  1930,  in  Falmouth  Foreside,  Me.  Ad- 
dress, 105  Pine  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Ellen  Laura  Todd  to  Philip  Curtis  Goodwin, 
Oct.  25,  1930.  Address,  124  Croydon  Rd., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Charlotte  Weil  to  Richard  Hugo  Teweles  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jan.  14. 

Other  News. — Lois  Anderson  is  working  in 
the  College  Shop  of  Stern  Bros,  in  New  York. 

Elizabeth  Babcock,  Mary  Buell,  Ruth 
Griffenhagen,  Jane  Sayre,  and  Jean  Smart 
are  all  attending  Moser  Shorthand  College  in 
Chicago. 

Barbara  Banning  has  charge  of  her  family's 
farm  and  is  also  running  their  house  in  New 
York. 

Margaret  Barclay  is  staying  at  home  and 
working  for  the  New  Haven  Junior  League. 

Marian  Baucus  is  a  student  with  the  Junior 
Group  in  Spain,  having  been  awarded  a 
scholarship  by  the  College  for  a  year's  gradu- 
ate study.  Address,  Residencia  de  Senoritas, 
Fortuny  53,  Madrid,  Spain.  Henrietta  Wis- 
ner  is  also  with  the  group. 

Isabel  Beer  is  doing  volunteer  social  service 
work  in  N.  Y.  C.  Temporary  address,  33  E. 
48th  St. 

Gretchen  Behringer  is  trying  to  learn  busi- 
ness advertising  while  working  for  her  father. 


Julie  Bensdorf  after  traveling  in  Europe  has 
been  staying  in  Paris,  studying  French.  At 
the  end  of  February  she  expects  to  visit 
Italy,  Budapest,  Vienna,  and,  in  the  spring, 
England. 

Emily  Bixler  is  private  secretary  to  her 
father  who  is  a  physician. 

Dorothea  Bolton  is  a  cataloguer  in  the 
Sterling  Memorial  Library,  Yale  Univ. 

Isabel  Blandford  and  Frances  Carpenter 
are  taking  a  secretarial  course  at  Simmons 
College,  Boston. 

Naomi  Bruce  returned  from  Paris  early  in 
December  and  is  at  home  in  Glen  Ridge, 
N.J. 

Marian  Cassler  is  working  for  the  promo- 
tional group  in  Filene's  in  Boston. 

Penelope  Crane,  as  class  president,  will 
represent  '30  at  the  February  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Council. 

Dorothy  Davis  is  doing  research  work  for  a 
doctor  in  a  New  York  hospital. 

Katherine  Drury  is  a  secretary  at  the 
Katharine  Branson  School  in  Ross,  Calif. 
Since  she  has  been  in  Calif,  she  has  seen  a 
great  deal  of  Helen  Hind's  (ex-'30)  family. 

Helen  Duggan  has  been  taking  a  secretarial 
course  in  New  Haven. 

Alma  Dunning  is  attending  Syracuse  Univ. 
taking  a  few  subjects  in  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  She  has  been  pledged 
to  Gamma  Phi  Beta  sorority. 

Myra  Ferguson  is  taking  the  year-course  for 
graduates  at  Simmons  College,  learning  type- 
writing and  shorthand. 

Elizabeth  Eaton  is  studying  music  and 
German  in  Munich  this  winter.  Address, 
c/o  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  4  Place 
dc  la  Concorde,  Paris,  France. 

Dorothy  Gordon  is  working  in  the  Little 
Theater  in  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Lucy  Groat  is  working  for  an  M.S.  at 
M.  I.  T. 

Jeannette  Harris  has  been  chosen  chairman 
of  our  first  reunion  this  June. 

Sarah  Harrison  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Paris  with  her  mother.  This  fall  they  spent 
two  months  in  Grenoble  learning  French  and 
then  went  to  Nice  for  a  short  time  before 
settling  in  Paris. 

Virginia  Harrison  came  east  before  Thanks- 
giving for  about  six  weeks.  She  visited  Helen 
Fiske,  Esther  Ogden,  Margaret  Barclay, 
and  Alice  Eaton  '29.  Virginia  was  planning 
to  take  a  Mediterranean  cruise  with  her  mother 
in  January. 

Adelaide  Hayes  is  attending  a  theater  school 
in  Buffalo. 

Haideen  Henderson  and  Frances  Williams 
ex-'30  are  planning  to  go  abroad  in  April  for 
about  four  months. 

Marion  Hockridge  is  teaching  French  and 
mathematics  in  the  high  school  at  Castleton 
on  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  which  is  her  address. 

Lois  Hoover  is  a  student  in  Munich  Univ. 
Address,  Pension  Doring,  Ludwigstrasse  17, 
Munich,  Germany. 

Elise  Hoster's  New  Haven  address  is  301 
Prospect  St. 

Rebecca  Howells  has  a  job  with  the  Joseph 
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JANE  TOOHER  SPORT  CLOTHES 

School —  College  —  Camp 

jii  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

GYMNASIUM  GARMENTS 

Official  Outfitter 

M 

SMITH  COLLEGE 
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Home  Co.  in  Pittsburgh,  doing  personal  and 
service  shopping. 

Elizabeth  Jackson  is  an  editorial  asst.  at 
the  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Evelyn  Kelly  is  secretary  to  the  Dean  of 
Women  at  the  Univ.  of  North  Dakota. 

Margaret  Kiernan  is  teaching  in  Northamp- 
ton this  year. 

Irene  Koerber's  Montreal  address  is  3456 
Shuter  St. 

Norma  Leas  is  doing  graduate  work  at 
Simmons  College. 

Mildred  Leshine  is  taking  courses  at  the 
St  ebbing  Secretarial  School  in  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Minnie  Lesnow  is  working  in  the  Ex- 
perimental Behavior  Research  Depts.  of 
Columbia  Univ.,  the  Neurological  Institute, 
and    Psychiatric   Institute. 

Mary  Libby  is  doing  newspaper  work  in 
Boston. 

Leanor  Lipsher  is  teaching  English  at  one 
of  the  junior  high  schools  in  New  Haven. 

Louise  Loewe  is  at  a  secretarial  school. 

Esther  Lowenthal  is  working  in  a  depart- 
ment store  in  Cincinnati. 

Betty  Main  is  at  the  Katharine  Gibbs 
School. 

Marian  Martin  is  a  student  of  sculpture  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris.  She  was 
admitted  to  the  Beaux  Arts  without  examina- 
tion upon  the  recommendation  of  M.  D'Es- 
tournelles,  Honorary  Curator  of  the  Louvre, 
following  the  acceptance  of  two  busts  at  the 
Paris  Autumn  Salon  (reproduced  in  Nov.  '29 
Quarterly)  made  while  she  was  a  junior 
student  at  the  Sorbonne.  Address,  c/o 
American  Women's  University  Club,  4  rue  de 
Chevreuse,  Paris,  France. 

Mary  McLean  began  work  in  the  Chase 
National  Bank,  N.  Y.  C,  on  Nov.  1.  She  is 
working  toward  foreign  travel  and  foreign 
credit  work. 

Maxine  (Merchant)  Brinkley  is  doing  radio 
work — dramatic  and  production.  Address, 
944  Asylum  Av.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Augusta  Morse  is  studying  astronomy  at 
Harvard. 

June  Offinger  and  Esther  Beard  '29  are 
working  in  California,  having  motored  there 
last  summer  in  Esther's  Ford. 

Esther  Ogden  has  left  her  secretarial  course 
at  the  Miller  Inst,  of  Shorthand  for  a  regular 
job  in  New  York. 

Mary  Parker  is  teaching  violin  at  Lake 
Forest  (111.)  Day  School. 

Jane  Penny  is  teaching  English  in  the 
Eureka  (Kan.)  Junior  High  School.  Address, 
Box  805,  Eureka. 


Nathalie  Penrose  returned  from  Cambridge 
(Eng.)  to  spend  Christmas  with  her  family  in 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Sarah  Prescott  is  with  an  interior  decorating 
firm  in  Cleveland. 

Eleanor  Reed  is  working  at  Macy's  in 
New  York. 

Margaret  Riggs  writes  that  she  is  living  in 
Munich  in  a  "Familienheim  fur  junge 
Damen."  She  is  studying  German,  taking 
piano  lessons,  and  enjoying  the  concerts  and 
art.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Welch  live  quite 
near  her.  Address,  15  Friedrichstrasse, 
Munich,  Germany. 

Anne  Robinson  and  Katharine  Sanders  are 
teaching  in  Aiken  (N.  C.)  at  the  school  of 
which  Anne's  mother  is  the  principal.  Anne 
is  teaching  in  the  primary  dept.  and  Katharine 
is  teaching  music. 

Frances  Robinson  is  working  at  the  Pilgrim 
Press  in  Boston.  Address,  11  E.  Newton 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Charlotte  Rutty  is  a  social  worker  at  the 
Children's  Community  Center,  New  Haven. 

Marjorie  Selig  wrote  in  the  middle  of 
December  that  after  a  marvelous  trip  abroad 
she  took  a  job  for  six  weeks  in  a  non-partisan, 
county  campaign  office  and  they  were  100% 
victorious.  She  planned  to  take  a  permanent 
job  of  similar  character  on  Jan.  1. 

Emeline  Shaffer  is  teaching  English  to  a 
little  Dutch  girl  whose  older  sister  is  in  '33. 

Caroline  Shillaber  is  studying  at  Simmons 
College  in  the  Library  School. 

Mary  Shotter  has  been  taking  a  secretarial 
course  in  Cleveland. 

Isabelle  Stebbins  is  teaching  at  the  Dalton 
School  in  New  York.  Address,  329-331  W. 
101st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Jane  Stewart  is  teaching  English  at  the 
Univ.  of  Hawaii. 

Laurene  Tatlow  is  doing  tutoring  for  the 
Kent  School  for  Girls  in  Denver  and  starting 
work  for  an  M.A.  at  the  Univ.  of  Denver. 

Sylvia  Tilney  has  been  studying  French  at 
the  Sorbonne  in  Paris. 

Ex-1930 

Engaged. — Georgianna  Chalfin  to  Donald 
B.  Foresman,  Princeton  '21. 

Jane  Hodge  to  Kenneth  Rosengrin  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Married. — Muriel  Brunner  to  Lieutenant 
Russell  Vittrup  on  Sept.  6,  1930,  in  the  West 
Point  Chapel.  Address,  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Anne  Chamberlain  to  Nathaniel  Huggins, 
Williams  '30,  of  New  York,  Oct.  18,  1930. 
The  wedding  took  place  in  Meriden  (Conn.), 
Lois  Hall  being  one  of  the  bridesmaids. 
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Notices 

ALL  editorial  mail  should  be  sent  to  Edith  Hill,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass.  Material 
-  for  the  May  Quarterly  should  be  typewritten  and  should  reach  College  Hall  by 
March  30.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  at  Rumford  Bldg.,  10  Ferry  St.,  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  or  College  Hall,  Northampton.  Correspondence  concerning  advertising  should  be 
sent  to  College  Hall.  The  dates  of  publication  are  November  20,  February-  20,  May  20,  and 
July  30,  and  subscribers  failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days  after  those  dates  should 
notify  the  business  manager,  as  otherwise  she  cannot  furnish  free  duplicate  copies.  The  sub- 
scription price  for  one  year  is  $1.50  or  four  years  for  $5.00.  Single  copies  40  cents. 
Please  send  all  news  items  for  the  May  Quarterly  to  class  secretaries  by  March  28. 
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(Continued  from  page  251) 

1931  Commencement  1931 

Ivy  Day  will  be  Saturday,  June  13,  and  Commencement  Day,  Monday,  June  15. 

AM  PUS  houses  will  be  open  to  alumnae  from  the  11th  to  the  16th.  Reduced  railroad  rates 
have  again  been  secured,  on  the  basis  of  a  fare  and  a  half  for  a  round  trip.  No  special 
reunions  of  non-reunion  classes  are  being  arranged,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  attractions  of  the 
Semicentennial  program  and  the  economy  of  the  reduced  fares  will  induce  many  to  return  under 
the  aegis  of  "  1776." 


C 


The  Summer  Schools  of  Music  and  Italian 

ALUMNAE  and  other  interested  persons  are  urged  to  turn  to  page  231  of  the  adv» 
-  section,  where  will  be  found  valuable  information  regarding  the  third  summer  sessions  of 
our  two  summer  schools. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern 

ONE  of  the  Foreign  Exchange  students  from  Germany  who  has  been  at  Smith  for  two  years 
will  be  glad  to  serve  as  tutor  in  German  to  any  Smith  family  going  to  the  Pacific  coast  for 
the  summer.     Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Alumnae  Office. 

The  Needs  of  the  Private  Schools 

EACH  year  the  Cooperative  Bureau  for  Women  Teachers  at  1776  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C,  has 
calls  ranging  in  importance  from  headmistress  to  secretary  for  which  it  cannot  find  appro- 
priate candidates.  In  certain  fields  such  as  mathematics,  science,  and  the  grades  there  actually 
are  not  enough  candidates  suitably  equipped  and  endowed  to  fill  positions  that  are  open;  in  the 
fields  of  history  and  English,  long  supposed  to  be  overcrowded,  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  right 
person  for  "the  head  of  the  department:  a  woman  between  the  ages  of  28  and  35  who  has  ade- 
quate background,  sound  scholarship,  attractive  personality,  and  teaching  experience  in  good 
schools."  Often  the  call  demands  an  M.A.  degree  or  its  equivalent  in  foreign  residence  or  travel. 
Schools  do  not  need  to  urge  proper  use  of  leisure  on  teachers  who  regard  their  profession  seri- 
ously. 

There  awaits  these  teachers  in  the  private  schools  interesting  and  stimulating  work  with 
salaries  which,  although  not  so  large  as  heads  of  schools  would  like  to  have  them,  are  not  equalled 
by  the  public  schools  except  in  the  large  cities.  Whether  she  craves  the  freedom  of  the  experi- 
mental schools  or  more  formal  work  she  can  find  a  post  which  will  offer  her  a  challenge.  Teach- 
ers are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Cooperative  Bureau  addressing  Ruth  G.  Stratton, 
Director. 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 

THE  dates  are  April  8-11,  and  the  place  Hotel  Statler,  Boston.  It  is  hoped  that  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  Founders  will  be  present.  There  are  30  living  of  whom  three  are  from 
Smith:  Julia  Gulliver  '79,  Mary  Locke  '80,  and  Eliza  Huntington  '81.  About  50  university 
women  from  abroad  are  expected  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  International  Fed- 
eration which  will  meet  at  Wellesley  preceding  the  Convention.  Smith  women  will  be  particu- 
larly interested  to  know  that  Annie  Russell  Marble  '86  is  writing  the  Historical  Pageant  (to  be 
given  at  8.30  p.m.,  April  9)  depicting  the  history  of  the  Association  and  of  the  development  of 
the  higher  education  of  women.  The  Convention  program  includes  an  educational  dinner  at 
the  Copley-Plaza  on  April  8  with  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  and  John  Erskine  as  speakers;  six 
discussion  groups  on  various  phases  and  problemsof  education; college  luncheons,  and  so  forth. 
Friday,  April  10,  is  International  Relations  day  with  various  conferences,  a  fellowship  luncheon, 
and  an  International  Dinner  at  which  there  will  be  distinguished  speakers. 

Belle  Rankin,  Headquarters  Secretary 

Fellowships  Offered  by  the  Department  of  Research  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union 

THREE  fellowships  each  carrying  a  stipend  of  $500,  are  offered  to  women  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  professional  positions  in  social-economic  research.  Clerical  assistance,  equipment,  and 
expenses  incurred  while  doing  field  work  are  supplied.  Tuition  is  free.  With  strict  economy 
the  fellowship  will  pay  living  expenses  in  one  of  the  large  women's  clubhouses  or  in  a  social 
settlement,  during  the  nine  months  required.  Those  to  whom  the  fellowships  are  awarded 
usually  register  as  graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  Social-Economic  Research  at  Sim- 
mons College,  and  receive  the  master's  degree  on  satisfactory  completion  of  their  training. 
Application  must  be  filed  by  May  1.  Address,  Department  of  Research,  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 
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William  Allan  Neilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  President 

SMITH  COLLEGE  was  founded  by  Sophia  Smith  of  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  who 
bequeathed  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance  $393,105.60,  a  sum  which  in  1875, 
when  the  last  payment  was  received  and  the  institution  was  opened,  amounted  to  nearly 
if  not  quite  a  half  million  of  dollars.  The  College  is  Christian,  seeking  to  realize  the 
ideals  of  character  inspired  by  the  Christian  religion,  but  is  entirely  non-sectarian  in  its 
management  and  instruction.  It  was  incorporated  and  chartered  by  the  State  in  March 
1871.  In  September  1875  it  opened  with  14  students,  and  granted  11  degrees  in  June 
1879.     In  June  1930  the  College  conferred  466  A.B.  degrees,  and  21  A.M.  degrees. 

1  CLARK  SEELYE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  the  first  president.  He  accepted  the  presidency 
j.  in  July  1873,  and  served  until  June  1910.  He  lived  in  Northampton  as  President 
Emeritus  until  his  death  on  October  12,  1924.  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  was  installed  as  president  in  October  1910,  and  served  until  June  1917.  He  left 
Smith  College  to  be  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  later  was  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  died  on  February  18,  1925.  William  Allan  Neilson, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  came  in  September  1917  to  be  president  of  the  College. 

THE  College  opened  its  fifty-sixth  year  with  an  undergraduate  enrollment  of  1986 
including  46  juniors  who  are  spending  the  year  at  the  Sorbonne  and  8  juniors  who  are 
spending  the  year  in  Madrid.  There  are  92  graduate  students,  a  teaching  staff  of  238, 
and  9  chief  administrative  officers.     There  are  12,595  alumnae,  of  whom  11,943  are  living. 

THE  property  owned  by  the  College  comprises  113  acres  on  which  there  are  over  a 
hundred  buildings.  There  are  botanical  gardens  and  athletic  fields,  also  a  pond  which 
provides  boating  and  skating.  There  are  35  houses  of  residence  owned  or  operated  by 
the  College  besides  1  house  closely  affiliated  but  privately  owned.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
College  to  give  all  four  classes  approximately  equal  representation  in  each  house. 

THE  College  fee  for  board  and  room  is  $500  per  year  and  for  tuition  $400.  Further 
details  are  published  in  the  annual  catalogues.  The  Trustees  set  aside  approxi- 
mately $100,000  for  scholarships  annually,  besides  which  many  special  prizes  have  been 
established. 

THE  William  Allan  Neilson  Chair  of  Research  was  established  in  June  1927  as  a  gift  to 
President  Neilson  in  honor  of  his  first  ten  years  of  service.  Dr.  K.  Koffka,  distin- 
guished psychologist,  holds  the  Chair  for  five  years  and  is  conducting  investigations  in 
experimental  psychology. 

AMONG  the  distinctive  features  of  the  College  are:  (1)  Junior  year  in  France  and 
l  Spain.  A  selected  group  of  students  majoring  in  French  and  Spanish  are  allowed 
to  spend  their  junior  year  in  France  and  Spain  respectively,  under  the  personal  direction 
of  members  of  the  Faculty.  (2)  Special  Honors.  Selected  students  are  allowed  to  pursue 
their  studies  individually  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  a  special  field  under  the 
guidance  of  special  instructors.  They  are  relieved  of  the  routine  of  class  attendance  and 
course  examinations  during  these  two  years.  (3)  The  Experimental  Schools:  a.  The  Day 
School,  an  experimental  school<»of  the  progressive  type,  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  offers  instruction  to  children  from  five  years  of  age  through  the  work  of  the 
Junior  High  School,  b.  Cooperative  Nursery  School,  also  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Education.  (4)  School  for  Social  Work.  A  professional  graduate  school  leading  to 
the  degree  of  M.S.S.  (5)  The  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art.  (6)  A  Summer  School  of 
Music.     (7)  A  Summer  School  of  Italian  Studies. 
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OR  any  further  information  about  Smith  College  address  the  President's  Office, 
College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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offered  for  all  returning* 
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Save  an  hour  or  two  to  visit  the  product  of  fifteen  years  of 
successful  effort  to  establish  a  city  bookshop  in  the  country 
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SE\D  BACK  HERE  FOR  BOOKS 


Why? 


Personal  interest 

Good    mail   order   service 

A   large   stock   of   books   for 
old  and  young 
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A  SET  of  twelve 
Smith  College  pic- 
torial plates  by 
Wedgwood,  dinner 
or  service  size,  de- 
picting twelve  fa- 
miliar subjects,  in 
blue,  green  or  rose 
pink. 
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JL  HE  VIEWS  in  the  center  of  the  plates  are:  Grecourt  Gates,  College 
liall,  The  Observatory  (Snow  Scene),  Dewey  House,  Seelye  Hall,  The  Lanning  Foun- 
ain,  John  M.  Greene  Hall,  Paradise  and  Mt.  Tom,  The  Library,  The  Great  Tower  in 
he  Quadrangle,  Sage  Hall,  Sophia  Smith  Homestead,  Hatfield. 


'he  cream  border  has  the  embossed  Wedg- 
|/ood  Patrician  pattern  of  leaves,  flowers,  and 
crolls. 

ach  plate,  standard  size,  10^4  inches  in  di- 
meter, will  bear  on  its  reverse  Smith  College, 
931,  the  name  of  the  subject  represented  and 
le  Wedgwood  mark.  Those  ordered  before 
une  20  will  be  autographed  by  President 
Jeilson. 


The  price  is  $15  a  dozen,  express  collect.  A 
deposit  of  $5  per  set  is  required  with  each 
order.  The  balance  will  be  due  when  plates  are 
ready  for  delivery,  in  early  winter. 

The  St.  Louis  Club  presents  this  opportunity  in 
order  to  raise  a  fund  to  be  given  to  the  College  for 
scholarship  purposes.  This  project  has  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  College  and  of  The  Alumnae 
Association. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  CLUB  of  ST.  LOUIS  Date 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Kelley  Jr.,  (Ruth  Weatherhead  *  1 5) 
219  Portland  Terrace,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Please  reserve  for  me dozen  of  "Smith  College  Plates"  at  $  1 5  per  set.  I  enclose 

deposit  of  $5  on  each  set  and  will  pay  balance  due  when  plates  are   ready  for  delivery. 
Express  charges  extra.  Ship  plates  when  ready  to: 


{Signed) 

Address 

City  and  State 
Color  Choice: 


Blue 


□  Rose  Pink  □  Green       \ 
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(zJfie  Hi§tory  of  the  ^Alumnae^ 
^Association^ 

Henrietta  sperry  ripperger  1910 


IT  is  a  temptation  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  Alumnae  Association 
in  figures.  One  could  begin  with  the 
$24.00  collected  by  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Committees  of  Ways  and 
Means  in  1883  and  record  the  various 
gifts  to  the  College  by  means  of  a 
chart.  There  would  be  the  early  gifts 
for  buildings,  the  Million  Dollar 
Fund,  the  Four  Million!  and  the 
permanent  Alumnae  Fund.  A  recent 
cartoon  in  the  New  Yorker  pictures  a 
business  man  studying  a  graph  show- 
ing the  industrial  depression  of  1930. 
A  witless  youth  looking  over  his 
shoulder  is  saying,  "Don't  you  just 
love  the  way  that  line  swoops  down?" 
If  we  were  to  plot  the  curve  of  alumnae 
funds  raised  for  Smith  College  we 
should  love  the  way  the  line  swoops 
up.  There  would  be  a  magnificent 
upward  sweep! 

But,  like  most  graphs,  it  would  tell 
only  part  of  the  story.  It  would  place 
an  unfair  amount  of  emphasis  on  the 
financial  side,  for  important  as  this 
is  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Association.  The  history  of  the  As- 
sociation is  the  history  of  the  growth 
of  cooperation  among  women,  not 
only  among  Smith  graduates,  but, 
typically,  among  educated  women 
everywhere  in  America.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  intelligence  and  energy  of 
the  alumnae  acting  on  the  world,  and 
ot  thewavin  which  that  influence  came 


back  like  a  boomerang  on  the  College 
and  the  undergraduates  to  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Association  has 
found  financial  support  for  those  in 
the  front  ranks  of  service,  and  has 
acted  as  liaison  officer  not  only  be- 
tween various  groups  of  alumnae,  but 
also  between  the  graduates  and  the 
College.  And  it  is  a  story  of  its  con- 
cern with  the  needs  of  the  girls  at 
College,  which  makes  even  better 
reading  than  the  sonorous  mouthfuls 
of  the  million-dollar-funds! 

The  history  which  follows  is  not 
chronological.  The  writer  realizes 
that  the  modern  alumna  will  probably 
skip  over  the  pages  looking  for  the 
parts  that  interest  her,  and  if  the 
facts  were  assembled  around  dates 
would  read  only  about  her  contem- 
poraries! In  order,  then,  that  you 
may  read  to  some  purpose  even  if  you 
do  skip,  the  facts  have  been  gathered 
around  four  central  ideas :  cooperation 
of  women  and  the  growth  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  work  of  the  alumnae  for 
the  undergraduates,  the  story  of  the 
funds,  and  the  Association  in  broader 
fields  of  social  service. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Miss 
Snow  for  her  courtesy  and  for  her 
understanding  of  the  term  coopera- 
tion which  has  made  the  task  of  com- 
piling material  not  only  possible  but 
pleasant. 


Ufie  Story  of  Cooperation  among  Women^ 

Ufie  ^Alu?nnae  ^Association  Qrows  Up 


THE  most  marked  characteristic  of 
American  alumnae  is,  perhaps,  a 
cooperative  spirit  which  shows  itself 
as  loyalty  to  their  colleges  but  which 
also  operates  in  a  much  wider  field. 
It  is  the  spirit  which  has  made  them 
citizens,  and  good  ones.  It  is  the 
quality  in  their  characters  which 
makes  it  possible  to  rely  on  them  to 
keep  up  their  end,  to  assume  respon- 
sibility, and  to  do  what  the  common 
good  requires. 

Women  in  the  seventies  had  had 
very  little  experience  in  working  to- 
gether. Women's  clubs  were  new  and 
were  considered  very  ' '  advanced . "  A 
charter  member  of  the  Century  Club 
in  Philadelphia  once  told  me  that  her 
family  never  mentioned  her  belonging 
to  that  organization.  Cartoons  of  the 
period  caricatured  the  clubwoman, 
showing  her  with  cigars  and  other 
masculine  appurtenances.  There 
were  no  organized  sports  to  develop 
team  play  among  girls.  Although  the 
foundations  of  education  for  women 
in  America  had  been  laid  in  the  thir- 
ties and  built  upon  by  Mary  Lyon, 
Emma  Willard,  and  Zilpah  Grant,  the 
schools  were  too  few  to  have  widened 
the  sphere  of  many  women.  Our 
early  classes  must  be  thought  of  as 
pioneers,  with  the  energy  and  courage 
necessary  to  blazing  a  trail. 

What  then  gave  rise  to  that  spirit 
of  cooperation  among  alumnae  which 
has  been  so  marked  at  Smith  from 
the  very  first? 

There  was,  of  course,  the  natural 
delight  of  the  graduates  in  getting 
together.  The  groups  were  small  and 
intimate.  The  girls  had  something  in 
common  which  people  on  the  outside 
could  not  share.  Elizabeth  Law- 
rence Clarke  '83  writes,  "Wherever 
we  could   find   another  graduate  we 


fell  on  her  neck.  While  the  Alumnae 
Association  was  theoretically  founded 
for  the  well-being  of  the  College  we 
were  mighty  glad  of  the  occasion." 
Like  veterans  of  the  War  the  early 
graduates  had  to  get  together  to  re- 
create an  experience  very  dear  to  them. 

But  deeper  than  this  delight  in 
companionship  has  been  a  sincere, 
almost  intense  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  women  to  help  the  College. 
This  spirit  was  aroused  in  the  very 
earliest  days  by  President  Seelye. 
One  cannot  read  his  story  without 
being  struck  with  the  utter  natural- 
ness of  his  attitude  toward  women. 
He  expected  them  to  have  intelligence 
and  wisdom.  From  the  first  he  asked 
their  advice  and  when  he  got  it  he 
respected  it.  He  came  to  Smith  a 
comparatively  young  man.  He  was 
protected  by  a  very  great  natural 
dignity.  He  had  a  wife  to  whom  he 
was  devoted.  And  he  had  grown  up 
relying  upon  his  mother.  "Mother 
Seelye,"  writes  Harriet  Seelye  Rhees 
'88,  "was  a  woman  of  uncommon 
ability,  strength  of  intellect,  and  rich 
womanly  qualities.  She  was  vigorous, 
incisive,  energetic,  and  ruled  the 
family  with  a  strong,  though  gentle, 
hand.  She  was  especially  demon- 
strative to  Clark,  who,  being  the 
youngest  of  the  seven,  was  her  pet." 
Every  man  reveals  to  the  world  the 
character  of  his  mother  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  women.  President  See- 
lye paid  tribute  to  his  mother  by  a 
lifelong  reliance  on  the  intelligence  and 
character  of  women,  and  by  great 
simplicity  and  dignity  in  dealings 
with  them. 

A  picture  of  the  background  from 
which  President  Seelye  came  is  given 
in  a  recent  biography.  Emily  Dick- 
inson,  living  in   the  Amherst  which 
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was  his  home,  had  a  great  friend  in 
Mr.  Bowles,  editor  of  the  Springfield 
Republican,  whose  biographer  presents 
a  sketch  of  the  finest  type  of  New 
England  woman.  "There  is  in  that 
section,"  says  the  writer,  "a  class  of 


L.  Clark  Seelye  in*  1872 

such  women  who  inherit  a  fine  in- 
tellect, an  unsparing  conscience,  and  a 
sensitive  nervous  organization ;  whose 
minds  have  a  natural  bent  toward  the 
problems  of  the  soul  and  the  uni- 
verse." These  words  paint  a  part  of 
the  tradition  from  which  President 
Seelye  came,  a  tradition  in  which  his 
sturdy  mother  is  the  central  figure. 

From  the  first,  then,  President 
Seelye  expected  to  rely  on  the  gradu- 
ates for  help  and  support.  He  be- 
lieved in  their  mental  capacities  in 
the  face  of  the  doubts  of  other  edu- 
cators. The  women  who  came  to 
college  were  by  no  means  all  New 
Englanders.  From  the  first  the  Col- 
lege drew  from  a  wide  territory.  But 
even  when  a  different  background 
made  the  strict  New  England  spirit 
seem  harsh  and  strange,  they  became 
aware  of  his  integrity  and  grew  to  be 
his  friends  and  cooperators  in  working 
for  the  College. 


The  Jilumnae  Organise 

The  classes  of  '79  and  '80  were 
graduated;  1881  became  seniors,  and 
the  Class  of  1880  thought  it  high  time 
for  the  alumnae  to  organize — there 
would  be  47  of  them  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Eighty-one  was  eager  to  co- 
operate and  so  it  came  about  that  in 
June  1881  on  the  day  before  Com- 
mencement the  Alumnae  Association 
was  formed  in  a  classroom  of  College 
Hall.  A  constitution  was  drawn  up 
and  Eleanor  Cushing  of  the  Class  of 
79  became  the  first  of  that  impressive 
array  of  seventeen  presidents  whose 
pictures  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Alum- 
nae Office.  The  loyalty  with  which 
she  served  is  typical  of  countless 
women  who  as  officers,  directors, 
alumnae  trustees,  and  committee 
workers  have  by  their  devotion  to 
Smith  College  and  with  no  question 
of  tangible  reward  made  it  possible 
for  the  Association  to  have  a  history 
which  we  are  proud  to  chronicle.  In 
June  1884  came  the  first  appeals  for 
correct  names  and  addresses,  a  Mace- 
donian cry  which  has  been  issuing 
from  headquarters  ever  since.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
headquarters,  zealous  secretaries  got 
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out  an  Alumnae  Register  from  1888  on. 
The  Association  was  an  intimate 
group  closely  in  touch  with  the  Presi- 
dent. Florence  Snow  Shumway,  of 
the  Class  of  1883,  tells  of  the  thrill  of 
the  moment  when  President  Seelye 
turned  to  her  at  the  graduation 
party  two  years  later  and  asked  her 
advice  as  a  graduate  as  to  what  the 
College  most  needed.  From  that 
day  to  this  our  President,  whether  he 
likes  it  or  not,  has  had  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  the  alumnae! 

Character  of  Early  ^Association 

The  alumnae  gatherings  were  at 
first  largely  social.  College  graduates 
were  few.  They  welcomed  every 
chance  to  meet  not  only  with  their 
friends  but  with  other  college  men  and 
women.  As  time  went  on,  however, 
the  social  aspect  became  less  im- 
portant, and  characteristic  of  the 
classes  rather  than  of  the  Association. 
The  larger  group  became  a  highly 
organized  machine  working  towards 
definite  ends.  There  are  at  present 
over  a  million  young  people  in  Ameri- 
can colleges.  What  these  young  peo- 
ple will  do  as  alumni  and  alumnae  is 
very  important.  It  is  interesting,  then, 
to  trace  the  growth  of  our  own  organi- 
zation, not  only  because  of  its  relation 
to  our  college,  but  because  of  the  social 
significance  of  the  whole  alumni  asso- 
ciation movement.  The  development 
of  our  organization  parallels  the  de- 
velopment of  graduate  organizations 
of  other  colleges. 

!S{pn-Cjr actuate  ^Association 

It  was  not  only  the  graduates  who 
wished  to  express  their  loyalty  to  their 
college,  but  also  those  who  were  en- 
rolled in  the  schools  of  music  or  art 
or  who  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
had  been  unable  to  complete  their 
four-year  course.  In  1889  the  Non- 
Graduate  Association  was  formed; 
and  it  was  this  body  which  in  1897 
organized  the  Society  which  has  per- 


haps been  of  more  help  to  Smith  stu- 
dents than  any  other  single  agency; 
namely,  the  Students'  Aid  Society. 
The  Non-Graduate  Association  was 
merged  with  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion in  1901. 

Local  Clubs 

Local  Smith  clubs  began  to  spring 
up  all  over  the  country.  In  1887 
branches  in  Boston  and  Chicago  were 
organized,  and  in  1890  one  in  New 
York;  following  hard  after  them 
alumnae  in  many  other  communities 
knocked  at  the  collegiate  door  and 
demanded  recognition  as  part  of  the 
Alumnae  Association.  There  are  now 
on  this  our  fiftieth  birthday,  if  we 
had  eyes  to  see,  sixty-six  branches 
grown  from  the  parent  stem  of  the 
symbolic  elm  tree  in  the  Association 
seal.  Meanwhile  women  from  other 
colleges  had  been  organizing,  too.  In 
1896  these  various  college  groups 
were  numerous  enough  to  provide 
material  for  an  article  in  Harper  s 
Bazaar.  The  clubs  in  these  days  were 
social  in  character.  The  writer  de- 
scribes the  delightful  parties  of  the 
New  York  Smith  Club  at  the  home  of 
the  president,  Mrs.  William  Adams 
(Grace  James  '87),  and  goes  on  to  say 
that  "the  tendency  of  this  branch  is 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  friendly  inter- 
course." Pioneers  in  the  world  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  earlier,  or- 
ganizations of  college-bred  women 
are  described  in  this  article  as  "active 
though  conservative  bodies."  The 
New  York  Smith  Club  of  today  in  its 
de  luxe  surroundings  in  the  penthouse 
of  the  Hotel  New  Weston  would,  I 
am  sure,  claim  that  it  still  offered  the 
"pleasures  of  friendly  intercourse" 
but  would  insist  that  its  scholarship 
program,  its  cooperation  with  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  and  its 
many  other  activities  be  noted  first 
even  in  a  brief  history. 

Indeed  the  character  of  all  the  local 
clubs    has    changed    since    the   early 
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days.  We  read  in  the  Association 
minutes  for  June  1906: 

It  was  suggested  that  each  club  devote  a 
meeting  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
college  affairs  and  that  there  be  a  full  and 
dignified  discussion  of  college  ideals,  legiti- 
mate criticism  of  the  College,  etc.,  an 
alumnae  trustee  being  present  at  such 
meeting  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  alumnae  trustees  have  not  been 
able  to  spread  themselves  thin  enough 
to  cover  the  country  as  the  years 
have  gone  on,  but  faculty  speakers 
go  hither  and  yon  from  club  to  club 
and  from  coast  to  coast.  Certainly 
the  clubs  have  given  "serious  con- 
sideration to  college  affairs"  and 
have  made  contributions  of  the  first 
importance  in  countless  ways. 

Each  club  sends  its  delegate  to 
the  Alumnae  Council,  and  gathers  its 
members  together  to  hear  the  word 
brought  back  from  the  meeting.  They 
have  been  invaluable  publicity  agents 
for  the  College.  They  have  been 
used  from  time  to  time  as  the  units 
in  raising  money,  especially  in  the 
Four  Million  Dollar  Campaign.  They 
have  shown  active  interest  in  sending 
the  right  type  of  students  from  their 
localities  on  scholarships  raised  by 
the  club.  The  clubs  are  likely  to 
cooperate  even  more  fully  in  the 
matter  of  selective  admission  to  col- 
lege in  the  near  future  for  Miss 
Mildred  Holden,  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, hinted  to  the  February  Council 
that  a  plan  was  afoot  whereby  they 
may  be  asked  to  work  with  her 
directly.  Who  shall  say  what  his- 
tory for  Smith  College  the  local  clubs 
will  make  in  another  fifty  years? 

Class  Organisation 

If  the  local  club,  being  the  geo- 
graphic unit  of  the  alumnae,  has  been 
the  most  effective  socially,  the  class 
organization  has  run  parallel  to  it  in 
the  matter  of  raising  money,  and  has 
many  other  functions  peculiarly  its 
own.     Surely  it  is  an  integral  part  of 


the  Alumnae  Association,  which 
counts  the  class  secretaries  and  the 
fund  chairmen  its  first  aides.  The 
fund  chairman  will  have  her  paragraph 
on  another  page.  Here  I  pay  tribute 
to  the  secretary.  She  is  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  class.  It  is  to  her  we  tell 
our  troubles  and  our  plans.  Her  let- 
ters are  as  inevitable  as  the  alarm 
clock  and  as  welcome  and  as  necessary 
as  breakfast.  She  receives  uncom- 
plainingly, nay  jubilantly,  a  sheaf  of 
papers  from  her  classmates  that  sug- 
gests the  portfolio  of  a  cabinet  minister 
and  from  it  evolves  engrossing  lists 
of  engagements  and  marriages  and 
babies  and  careers  for  the  delectation 
of  us  all.  The  class  secretary  alter- 
nates with  the  class  president  and  fund 
chairman  in  representing  the  class  at 
Council  and  sends  the  class  a  report 
written  in  newsy  style. 

Jilumnae  trustees 

In  many  of  the  men's  colleges  the 
graduates  were  from  the  very  early 
days  closely  in  touch  with  the  ad- 
ministration. The  policy  at  Smith 
College  was  the  same,  and  in  1889, 
only  ten  years  after  the  graduation  of 
the  first  class,  and  eight  years  after 
the  founding  of  the  Association,  the 
Trustees  asked  the  alumnae  to  nomi- 
nate three  women  to  the  board.  The 
Association  named  Mrs.  Kate  Morris 
Cone  79,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Cheever 
Tucker  '81,  and  Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes, 
who  was  not  a  Smith  woman.  The 
reminiscences  of  Miss  Dawes  given 
by  her  to  the  Council  in  February  were 
proof  positive  that  the  Association 
of  the  eighties  had  made  no  mistake 
in  naming  her.  Indeed,  it  is  the  proud 
boast  of  the  Association  that  the 
thirty-four  women  it  has  nominated  to 
represent  it  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
have  exercised  an  influence  for  the 
well-being  of  the  College  entirely  dis- 
proportionate to  their  actual  num- 
bers. Even  as  far  as  numbers  go, 
however,  alumnae  representation  has 
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been  generous:  there  are  on  our  Board 
of  Trustees  fifteen  persons,  "seven 
men.  seven  women,  and  the  Presi- 
dent." as  Mr.  Neilson  humorously 
says.  Three  of  the  women  are  alum- 
nae elected  by  the  Board  itself  and 
four  are  alumnae  trustees  nominated 
by  the  Association;  therefore  every 
member  of  the  Association  who  uses 
her  franchise  has  direct  representation 
on  the  governing  board  of  our  College. 

The  JUumnat  Office 

The  men's  associations  were  ahead 
of  us  in  the  matter  of  getting  a  roof 
over  the  heads  of  their  alumni  organi- 
zations. Our  Association  had  no  paid 
officer,  to  say  nothing  of  an  Alumnae 
Office,  for  twenty  years  after  it  drew 
up  its  constitution  in  1881.  In  1901 
Mary  Mason  of  the  class  of  '89  began 
with  the  modest  title  of  "assistant 
secretary"  to  keep  the  records,  lit- 
erally "in  her  lap"  wherever  she 
happened  to  be.  "We  still  have  some 
of  those  meticulous  records  in  her 
copper-plate  handwriting."  says  Flor- 
ence Snow.  In  1905,  still  nonresi- 
dent, she  became,  at  a  meager  stipend, 
assistant  secretary  treasurer.  In 
1907.  however,  the  Association  defi- 
nitely took  itself  out  of  the  amateur 
class,  acquired  an  orrice  and,  more 
important  still,  a  full-time  secretary. 
Florence  Snow  '04  was  installed  in 
a  corner  of  a  corner  of  the  "Recreation 
Field  House."  an  ironic  touch  which 
must  have  afforded  her  many  a  good 
laugh.  In  1914  the  Association  hav- 
ing burst  its  bounds  took  up  its  abode 
in  amaranthine  splendor  on  the  presi- 
dential floor  of  College  Hall,  from 
which,  again  having  sadly  outgrown 
its  quarters,  it  hopes  eventually  to 
move  to  an  Alumnae  Building.  The 
General  Secretary's  orrice  has  for 
twenty-odd  years  been  the  inspirer 
and  adviser  of  alumnae  the  world 
over.  A  speaker  at  Alumnae  Coun- 
cil said,  "The  Alumnae  Office  is  your 
best  friend . ' '     Whether  this  is  a  slogan 


or  merely  a  chance  remark  does  not 
matter.  It  is  true.  It  is  true.  too. 
that  the  advice  of  our  Alumnae  Asso- 


Florente  Sxow  '04 


SI  uuberg 


ciation  has  been  much  sought  In- 
younger  and  smaller  organizations  in 
colleges  for  women,  largely  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  had  one  sec- 
retary and  only  one  and  because  she 
has  shown  a  remarkable  ability  in  her 
chosen  line  of  work. 

The  ^Alumnae  Council 

In  the  June  before  the  Association 
acquired  its  modest  rooftree  and  its 
General  Secretary  it  passed  some  very 
important  legislation;  namely,  it  voted 
to  have  an  Alumnae  Council.  It  was 
the  president  of  the  Association. 
Martha  Wilson  '95,  who  reported 
for  the  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider (1)  ways  to  bring  the  alumnae 
into  more  prominence  at  Commence- 
ment— surely  these  were  the  days 
before  Alumnae  Parades! — and  [2^ 
ways  to  bring  about  closer  relations 
between  the  alumnae  trustees  and  the 
alumnae.  Regarding  the  former. 
Miss  Caverno,  member  of  the  Faculty 
Committee,  said  that  until  a  bigger 
assemblv  hall  was  built  it  would    be 
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Above:  Chapel  in  College  Hall  as  it  was  from  1901  to  1910. 

Below:  The  Library  and  Art  Gallery  in  the  Early  Days. 

The  room  was  on  the  second  floor  of  College  Hall  where 

the  Alumnae  Office  now  is. 
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impossible  to  make  the  alumnae  more 
prominent,  but  that  in  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  Association  the 
Faculty  Committee  and  President 
Seelye  extended  an  invitation  to  its 
president  to  sit  on  the  platform  during 
C  a  )inmencement.  And  there  our  pres- 
ident sits  to  this  day.  In  regard  to 
number  two  the  Association  voted 
that  the  alumnae  trustees,  the  officers 
of  the  Association,  and  club  delegates 
based  on  membership  "shall  constitute 
an  Alumnae  Council." 

At  first  there  was  no  thought  of 
inviting  the  entire  Council  to  come  to 
Northampton  for  a  mid-winter  session 
— were  we  more  modest  perhaps  in 
those  days?  It  was  decided  that  a 
Committee  of  Five  from  the  Council 
should  meet  at  the  College  each 
January: 

...  to  confer  with  the  President,  the 
Faculty,  and  the  undergraduates  in  regard 
to  efficient  lines  of  service  open  to  the  As- 
sociation and  that  a  report  of  the  conference 
be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Council. 

Perhaps  it  was  those  reports  that 
fired  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Council 
members  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  this 
more  or  less  vicarious  contact  with 
the  College.  Certain  it  is  that  since 
1915,  in  the  dead  of  a  New  England 
winter,  the  Alumnae  Council  now 
almost  150  strong  comes  to  Northamp- 


ton as  guests  of  the  College  and  "con- 
fers," as  did  the  Committee  of  Five, 
"with  the  President,  the  Faculty,  and 
the  undergraduates  in  regard  to  ef- 
ficient lines  of  service."  It  meets  old 
faculty  friends;  it  meets  an  ever 
growing  number  of  alumnae  daugh- 
ters; and  it  transacts  much  prelimi- 
nary business  preparatory  to  laying 
it  before  the  Association  in  June.  It 
is  purely  an  advisory  body  but  the 
recommendations  it  makes  are  based 
on  intensive  observations  conducted 
in  most  favorable  circumstances.  Be- 
yond a  doubt  that  Committee  of 
twenty-five  years  ago  started  the  best 
thing  that  has  happened  to  the  College 
in  the  way  of  publicity  since  the  days 
of  79. 

The  Quarterly 

In  1909  the  alumnae  family  num- 
bered 3800 — obviously  too  many  to 
claim  space  in  the  alumnae  depart- 
ment of  the  undergraduate  Monthly, 
obviously  too  many  to  come  to 
Northampton  for  first-hand  news  of 
the  College.  Besides,  the  Association 
needed  an  "official  medium."  The 
Alumnae  Quarterly  was  founded. 
Its  maiden  issue  came  out  in  October; 
there  were  920  subscribers,  and  it  was 
edited  by  a  board  of  five  of  which 
Grace  Fuller  '03  was  chairman.  Ger- 
trude Tubby  '02  was  managing  editor 


A  Junior  Prom  Garden  Party  in  the  "Orchard" 
This  picture  was  taken  in  about  the  era  in  which  Council  was  organized 
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with  an  honorarium — or  shall  I  call 
it  a  salary? — of  $200.  It  is  impossible 
to  overstate  the  value  of  the  Quar- 
terly. Like  the  magazines  of  its 
time  it  was  at  first  "literary."  It  has 
tended  to  become  more  and  more  a 
field  for  the  presentation  not  of  alum- 
nae literary  efforts,  but  of  alumnae 
ideas,  and  of  the  story  of  alumnae 
accomplishments  in  the  world.  I 
cannot  pass  over  the  subject  without  a 
word  of  tribute  to  Edith  Hill  '03  who 
has  edited  it  since  the  second  year. 
I  feel  sure  that  with  Miss  Hill  each 
number  of  the  Quarterly  is  a  thrill- 
ing and  an  agonizing  adventure.  It  is 
because  of  this  quality,  this  desperate 
and  vital  thing  which  she  puts  into 
each  issue,  that  four  times  a  year 
something  real  is  born. 

Nearly  all  the  colleges  have  under- 
taken to  publish  graduates'  magazines. 
The  purpose  of  these  papers  is  two- 
fold: first,  to  give  to  the  alumnae 
news  of  each  other  and  of  the  college 
and  to  keep  before  them  the  ideals  of 
their  Alma  Mater,  and  second,  to  offer 
to  the  college  the  alumni  point  of 
view,  which  often  supplies  stimulating 
criticism.  To  get  this  the  paper  must 
be  independent  of  the  administration 
at  college,  and  our  Quarterly  is. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing, 
however,  that  the  critical  note  is  more 
often  struck  by  men  than  by  women, 
whose  remarks  in  their  magazines 
are  usually  characterized  by  a  generous 
enthusiasm  for  things  as  they  are. 

The  Mumnae  Week-End 

Since  the  Quarterly  was  founded 
it  has  chronicled  more  fully  than  this 
history  can  hope  to  do  the  story  of  the 
growth  of  interests  of  our  Association. 
Many  of  these  activities  are  enlarged 
upon  in  other  sections.  Here  I  simply 
record  the  establishment  of  one 
more  agency  by  which  alumnae  retain 
their  intimacy  with  the  College; 
namely,  the  Alumnae  Week-End. 
Commencement   reunions  have   their 


own  place  in  the  alumnae  scheme  of 
things;  the  Alumnae  Parade — tried  as 
an  experiment  back  in  the  days  of  1908 
— is  an  accomplished  and  colorful 
fact ;  but  neither  of  these  quite  does  the 
trick  of  taking  the  graduate  back  into 
the  college  world.  What  does  she 
instinctively  long  for  when  college  is 
mentioned?  Perhaps  the  irrespon- 
sibility of  undergraduate  days.  Per- 
haps she  thinks  of  the  little  hills  of 
Hamp,  "While  she  stands  in  the  road- 
way or  on  the  pavement  gray." 
At  any  rate  alumnae  and  alumni  of 
many  colleges  have  made  for  them- 
selves a  time  in  which  they  can  go 
back  to  their  respective  campuses  and 
find  their  college  as  they  knew  her — 
one  or  fifty  years  ago.  Smith  alum- 
nae come  back  to  their  Alumnae 
Week-End  in  October,  when  the  hills 
are  at  their  loveliest,  when  the  cider 
mill  is  working,  and  the  autumnal 
haze  lies  on  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut. There  is  nothing  more  for- 
mal in  the  way  of  entertainment  than 
the  President's  talk  at  a  "lap  lunch- 
eon" in  the  gym — an  event  delight- 
fully reminiscent  of  the  old  days  of 
collation  when  President  Seelye  gave 
us  the  news  of  the  College  as  we 
devoured  the  ubiquitous  chicken  and 
lobster  salad.  Those  days  were,  if  a 
pun  be  permitted,  the  salad  days  of 
the  Association;  we  are  grown  too 
numerous  at  Commencement  time  if 
not  too  old  for  such  doings — hence 
our  pleasure  at  this  reminder  on  the 
Week-End  program.  The  first  Week- 
End  was  in  1928.  It  is  a  tradition 
now,  for  not  only  one  but  many 
alumnae  have  said  in  effect,  "Reun- 
ions at  Commencement  are  busy 
gatherings  of  friends.  They  do  not 
help  us  to  recapture  the  feeling  of  being 
in  college;  the  Week-End  visit  does." 

^Broader  Relations 

If  the  history  of  our  Association 
had  to  do  only  with  its  organization 
and  growth  in  Northampton  the  tale 
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would  now  be  told;  but  the  keynote 
which  I  have  chosen  for  this  section 
of  its  history  is  "cooperation,"  and 
cooperation  implies  a  wider  service 
than  can  be  confined  within  the  bounds 
of  any  college  campus.  Indeed,  the 
participation  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation in  the  work  of  other  groups  of 
educated  persons  began  in  the  very 
year  it  was  organized,  for  in  that  same 
year  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae  was  founded  in  Boston  by 
17  alumnae  from  eight  colleges;  S. 
Alice  Browne,  Smith  '81,  was  one  of 
these  women.  Fifty  years  has  meant 
much  to  the  A.  C.  A. — now  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women 
— and  at  the  celebration  of  its  fiftieth 
birthday  in  April  of  this  year  there 
were  assembled  more  than  a  thousand 
women  from  the  United  States  dedi- 
cated to  its  progressive  program  of 
education,  and,  added  unto  them,  a 
distinguished  group  of  foreign  dele- 
gates of  the  International  Federation 
of  University  Women  organized  with 
the  help  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  in  1919. 
A  strictly  Smith  history  does  not 
allow  for  a  detailed  account  of  the 
work  of  this  association  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  it  was  a  Smith  woman, 
Annie  Russell  Marble  '86,  who  wrote 
the  Pageant  for  the  celebration  and 
that  in  all  the  years  since  1881  Smith 
alumnae  both  as  individuals  and  as 
members  of  our  Association  have 
been  identified  with  the  work  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  W. 

In  the  second  decade  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  alumni  and  alumnae 
organizations  became  group  conscious. 
In  other  words,  it  became  apparent 
to  alumni  officers  that  no  graduate 
organization  existed  for  itself  alone 
but  that  the  development  of  such  as- 
sociations was  a  very  important  part 
of  the  development  of  education  itself. 
For  more  than  ten  years  the  officers 
of  the  alumnae  associations  at  Welles- 
ley.  Yassar,  Mount  Holyoke,  Rad- 
cliffe,   Bryn   Mawr,   and  Smith   have 


met  together  in  a  two-  or  three-day 
conference  to  discuss  their  common 
aims  and  their  common  problems;  but 
the  women's  colleges  have  had  a  still 
larger  part  in  the  work  which  college- 
trained  men  and  women  are  carrying 
on  in  education.  In  1913  the  alumni 
secretaries  and  editors  of  many  of  the 
men's  colleges  met  at  Ohio  State 
University  and  formed  an  association 
in  the  interests  not  only  of  their 
respective  colleges  but  in  the  cause  of 
higher  education  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  1920  the  women  were  in- 
vited to  pool  their  interests  with  the 
men  in  the  American  Alumni  Council 
which  now  represents  more  than  250 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  In  1928  the 
Council  honored  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation of  Smith  College  by  electing 
as  its  president  Miss  Florence  Snow, 
the  only  woman  ever  to  serve  the 
Council  in  that  capacity. 

In  recent  years  the  American  Alumni 
Council  has  been  working  on  an  idea 
which  has  caught  the  imagination  of 
other  organizations  as  well;  namely, 
adult  education.  At  a  conference  at 
Yassar  in  1928,  called  by  the  American 
Association  of  Adult  Education,  Presi- 
dent Xeilson  of  Smith  presiding,  the 
question  of  adult  education  for  alumni 
was  discussed  by  college  presidents 
and  alumni  secretaries.  Should  not 
the  college  continue  to  guide  its  stu- 
dents intellectually  after  graduation? 
The  "Survey  of  Alumni  and  Adult 
Education"  made  by  Wilfred  B. 
Shaw  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  published  in  1929  grew  out  of  this 
conference.  In  this  survey  Mr.  Shaw 
devotes  some  space  to  describing  two 
contributions  which  Smith  is  already 
making  in  this  field.  I  quote  two 
sentences: 

The  continuation  of  the  intellectual  life 
of  college  women  as  it  affects  or  is  affected 
by  the  cares  of  home  and  family  is  the 
subject  of  a  very  valuable  study  being 
carried  on  at  Smith  College  by  Mrs.  Ethel 
Puffer  Howes  ['91]  in  the  Institute  for  the 
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Coordination  of  Women's  Interests  fi- 
nanced by  the  I. aura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Memorial  Foundation.  .  .  .  Smith  College 
has  been  peculiarly  successful  in  heralumnae 
reading  program. 

The  Alumnae  Reading  Lists  are  a 
contribution  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation to  its  members.  They  are 
prepared  by  members  of  the  faculty 
and  now  may  be  had  in  32  subjects. 
In  no  year  have  there  been  fewer  than 
1000  alumnae  using  one  or  more  of 
these  lists.  They  are  in  a  very  real 
sense  bringing  our  alumnae  back  to 
the  College  to  continue  the  education 
begun  under  its  auspices. 

President  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth, 
in  describing  to  the  American  Alumni 
Council  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
ideal  relationship  between  the  college 


and  the  alumni,  used  the  figure  of  the 
two-way  street.  In  the  old  concep- 
tion college  was  a  one-way  street. 
The  undergraduates  went  down  it 
never  to  return.  The  two-way  street 
allows  for  traffic  to  and  fro,  for  keeping 
the  line  of  communication  open  be- 
tween the  graduate  and  the  school. 
The  graduate  turns  back  to  college 
to  renew  her  youth,  to  see  her  friends, 
to  give  money,  and,  we  begin  to 
hope,  to  continue  her  education. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  Smith 
Alumnae  Association — grown  in  fifty 
years  from  a  little  group  of  pioneers 
to  a  company  more  than  10,000 
strong — is  awake  to  its  share  in  the 
privilege  and  responsibility  of  keeping 
the  highway  open  and  the  signposts 
clear? 


Woe  ^Alumnae  ^Association  Suggests  a  Health 
^Program  to  the  College^ 


two 

way 

exercise 

eighties? 

reconstruct 


THE  histo- 
rian of  times 
which    living 
people    can    re- 
member    labors 
at  this  disad- 
vantage: that 
not    only    can 
people  remem- 
ber them  but 
they  do;  and  no 
remember    them    in    the    same 
What  was  the  attitude  toward 
and    athletics    in    the   early 
This    chronicler    tried    to 
that    attitude 


from  the  letters  of  mem- 
bers of  the  pioneer  classes. 
One  assured  her  that  the 
girls  of  the  time  were 
sturdy,  used  to  skating  and 
sliding  with  their  brothers, 
and  naturally  demanded 
athletic  opportunities. 
Another  said  that  the  alum- 


nae wished  the  College 
to  offer  the  undergradu- 
ates physical  training  be- 
cause the  girls  were  deli- 
cate. "Women  of  that 
decade  were  given  to  faint- 
ing." In  the  face  of  con- 
flicting opinions  one  can 
merely  give  the  evidence. 
Of  course  both  the 
sturdy  outdoor  girl  and 
the  indoor  woman,  the  weak  and 
the  strong,  must  have  been  repre- 
sented in  college.  We  all  remember 
Louisa  May Alcott's  "Rose  in  Bloom,' 
who,  when  offered  a  choice  between 
the  sensible  woolen  dress  and  the 
gay  silken  creation  befurbelowed  with 
bow  on  bustle,  chose  the  former.  But 
the  fashion  plate  figure  of  the  period 
had  an  eighteen-inch  waist  and  heavy 
bunches  of  cloth  gathered  so  that  thet 
weight  fell  on  the  base  of  the  spine. 
High  shoes  completed  the  ensemble., 
If  the  lady  of  this  picture  was  not; 
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given  to  fainting  she  was  strong 
indeed.  Sensible  women  no  doubt 
modified  the  costume  to  make  it  less 
uncomfortable,  but  at  best  it  was 
overfussy,  cumbersome,  and  built  up 
on  a  foundation  corset  that  suggests 
the  Iron  Maiden. 

If  these  were  the  clothes,  sports 
must  have  been  rare.  Golf  and 
crews  were  in  the  future.  Tennis 
had  come  in  from  England  in  1875, 
and  was  later  introduced  at  Smith 
by  Professor  Clarke  who  married 
Elizabeth  Lawrence  '83,  and  it  be- 
came in  a  mild  form  very  popular. 
Walking  as  an  exercise  was  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  who  even 
in  his  later  days  used  to  regret  that 
such  exercise  was  practically  unknown 
when  he  was  an  undergraduate.  Miss 
Hunt,  it  is  true,  organized  delightful 
recreation  in  the  gymnasium — at  first 
a  room  in  College  Hall  and  later  the 
little  wooden  building  that  ambled  so 
uncomplainingly  from  the  Lilly  Hall 
site  to  the  Library  site  and  finally, 
reincarnated  as  the  carpenter's  shop, 
settled  down  in  College  Lane.  She 
also  instructed  the  undergraduates  in 
the  uses  of  the  wand,  the  dumb-bell, 
and  the  bean  bag.  Croquet  was  com- 
mon. Nevertheless,  broadly  speak- 
ing, sports  and  games  were  not  ama- 
teur amusements.  Physical  training 
suggested  the  boxing  world — and 
nearly  all  sports,  even  for  men,  were 
professional,  associated  with  betting 
and  the  prize  ring.  One  did  not 
think  of  them  in  connection  with  an 
institution  for  young  ladies. 

Moreover,  whatever  the  girls  them- 
selves may  have  thought  about  their 
health  and  physical  powers,  the  world 
rather  generally  considered  them  phys- 
ically set  apart.  They  were  strong 
enough  to  work  around  the  house 
where  necessary;  otherwise,  delicate. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of 
the  College  because  it  subjected  women 
with  their  "delicate  constitutions"  to 
the  same  studies  and  examinations  as 


the  men.  Clarke's  "Sex  in  Educa- 
tion" had  just  been  published.  One 
writer  in  the  local  paper  quotes  the 
opinion  of  a  physician  that  the  nervous 
system  of  girls  is  wrecked  by  exami- 
nations,    competitions,     and     prizes, 


Elizabeth  Lawrence  '83 

This  picture  was  taken  just  after  "Tip"  Law- 
rence, a  senior,  had  won  the  first  tennis  tourna- 
ment played  on  November  11,  1882.  She 
defeated  Professor  Stoddard  and  Dr.  Fiske.  The 
trophy  was  a  white  badge  with  a  tennis 
racket  on  it. 

and  that  college  life  for  women  is  con- 
trary to  the  great  natural  laws. 

With  medical  opinion,  some  social 
prejudice,  and  the  costume  of  the 
day  against  them,  the  alumnae  came 
back  in  '83  to  suggest  a  new  system 
of  exercise.  Two  years  before,  as 
seniors,  '81  had  worn  trains  into  the 
classrooms.  Now  they  wore  smart 
short  skirts  that  scarcely  dusted  the 
ground.  Seated  in  College  Hall  they 
heard  the  report  of  the  alumnae  com- 
mittee which  had  visited  Dr.  Sar- 
gent's gymnasium  at  Harvard. 
Amelia  Owen  '81 — later  Mrs.  Sullivan 
— read  a  paper  describing  the  appara- 
tus which  Dr.  Sargent  had  invented 
for  developing  the  back  and  chest 
by  pulling  weights.  She  went  on  to 
describe  the  equipment  which  he  con- 
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In  the  Early  Nineteen  Hundreds 


sidered  desirable  for  Smith.  She  gave 
his  methods  of  measuring  the  Har- 
vard undergraduate,  of  comparing 
him  with  the  ideal  man,  and  of  devel- 
oping him  to  make  up  his  deficiencies. 
Smith  should  undertake  to  do  the 
same  for  its  students.  Miss  Owen 
urged  the  purchase  of  the  apparatus. 

The  alumnae  of  Smith  worked  fast. 
Scarcely  was  the  last  pulley  machine 
screwed  to  the  walls  of  the  Harvard 
gym  before  the  graduates  of  Smith 
went  to  see  it,  and,  having  seen  it, 
voted  $350  to  buy  an  equipment  for  the 
College.  One  must  give  a  great  deal  of 
credit  to  these  graduates  for  placing 
physical  culture  on  "a  wholly  new, 
reliable,  and  enduring  foundation." 

Can  later  classes  show  anything  to 
exceed  this  alertness  in  problems  of 
health?  Great  strides  have  been 
made  in  recent  years  in  the  chemistry 
of  food,  but  does  anyone  hurry  back 
to  insist  that  the  leafy  vegetable  and 
the  citrus  fruit  make  their  daily  ap- 
pearance on  the  college  table?  The 
dangerous  custom  of  dieting  to  be  thin 
constitutes  a  serious  problem  among 
girls  today,  yet  the  alumnae  have  not 
considered  trying  to  attack  it. 

The  new  spirit  in  gymnastic  work 
raised  the  occupation  of  physical 
trainer  from  a  low  estate  to  the  dignity 
of  a  profession.  Physical  trainers 
before  this  time  were  associated  with 
the  circus,  the  boxing  ring,  and  pro- 
fessional sports  of  the  cheapest  type. 


Dr.  Sargent  saw  not  only  that  better 
methods  were  necessary,  but  also  that 
there  was  a  real  demand  for  a  better 
class  of  instructors.  One  need  only 
make  a  mental  comparison  of  the 
typical  "rubber"  or  hired  groom  in  a 
city  stable  with  the  professor  of  physi- 
cal education  to  see  what  this  change 
came  to  mean. 

There  were  few  of  the  latter  type 
available  at  first,  and  it  was  several 
years  before  Smith  had  a  scientifi- 
cally trained  person  in  charge  of  ath- 
letics. Miss  Hunt's  work  was  to  give 
mild  exercise,  not  corrective  gym- 
nastics. In  1892,  however,  MissSenda 
Berenson,  trained  at  the  Normal 
School  in  Boston,  took  charge  and  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education 
was  developed. 

In  the  meantime  the  gymnasium 
committee  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion under  Kate  Morris  '79  (Mrs 
Cone)  was  at  work.  In  1891  the 
Alumnae  Gymnasium  was  built, 
largely  with  alumnae  money.  The 
new  gym  had  a  running  track,  showers, 
even  a  swimming-pool.  The  alumnae 
had  launched  a  program  of  physical 
education,  of  fun  and  health,  and  had 
made  the  program  possible  by  provid- 
ing the  building.  They  could  now 
turn  their  attention  to  other  pressing 
needs  of  the  College,  and  did. 

From  the  first  the  graduates  made 
it  their  business  to  find  out  what  the 
College    most    needed    and    then,    it 
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possible,  to  fill  that  need.  In  1886 
they  proposed  that  the  College  en- 
gage a  doctor.  In  1887  Grace  A. 
Preston  of  the  class  of  1882  was  ap- 
pointed as  resident  physician.  The 
present  preventative  medical  work 
is  the  fruit  of  a  slow  growth,  but  it  had 
its  origin  in  the  suggestion  made  at 
the  alumnae  meeting  of  June  1886. 

Money  was  raised  for  the  hygiene 
library  by  the  sale  of  the  souvenir 
College  spoons.  It  is  amusing  to  find 
these  spoons  mentioned  in  the  reports 
of  many  alumnae  meetings,  each 
time  stirring  up  their  little  batch  of 
trouble.  In  1901  Miss  Gill  "rose 
and  expressed  much  dissatisfaction 
with  the  College  spoon."  Miss  Gill 
suffered  the  fate  of  anyone  who  speaks 
up   in   committee   meeting,   and    the 


matter  of  the  spoons  was  put  into 
her  hands,  where  we  will  leave  it. 
In  1907  Sunnyside  was  given  to  the 
College,  and  an  alumna  contributed 
$5,000  to  remodel  it  as  a  rest  house. 
The  dismal  little  infirmary  through 
whose  windows  one  peered  in  at  one's 
friends  smitten  with  contagious  dis- 
eases was  supplemented  by  this  new 
home  where  girls  who  were  not  sick 
but  only  weary  might  find  rest. 

Juniper  Lodge,  the  vacation  rest 
house  for  alumnae,  while  a  legacy 
and  not  an  Association  project,  "owes 
its  success  to  alumnae  backing."  In 
1917  money  for  the  new  infirmary  was 
given,  and  the  alumnae  program  for 
the  health  of  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dent comes  not,  we  hope,  to  an  end, 
but  to  a  pause. 


W?e  Story  of  the  Funds 


HENRY  ADAMS  has  described 
with  consummate  art  the  sacri- 
fices made  in  the  13th  century  for  the 
cathedral  of  Chartres.  The  great 
mass  rose  in  the  center  of  the  plain. 
Men  and  oxen  toiled  toward  it,  drag- 
ging stones.  Artists  gave  their  serv- 
ices by  the  roadside  to  hew  out  the 
sculpture.  Women  brought  food  for 
the  workers,  and  jewels  and  household 
treasures  to  pay  for  the  costly  fabric 
of  the  walls.  Cathedrals,  says  the 
historian,  are  built  only  by  a  people. 
American  colleges,  one  might  al- 
most say,  are  built  only  by  a  people. 
At  the  time  of  the  break  with  Rome, 
many  English  schools  and  universities 
came  into  possession  of  the  vast  hold- 
ings of  the  monasteries  with  their 
priceless  buildings.  This  is  true,  of 
course,  only  of  schools  for  men. 
W  omen's  colleges  in  England  have  had 
to  start  with  nothing,  and  find  them- 
selves but  poor  relations  of  these  rich 
"houses."  In  America,  however,  the 
colleges  have  been  and  are  still  being 
built  from  the  ground  through  the 
efforts  of  a  people.     The  people  who 


build  them  are  not  the  undergradu- 
ates, though  they  are  the  college  of 
the  moment,  but  the  great  body  of 
alumnae.  In  addition  to  equipping 
the  college,  and  housing  the  under- 
graduate, these  people  have  paid  part 
of  the  cost  of  teaching  the  under- 
graduate. She  will  never  pay  for  the 
cost  of  building  her  undergraduate 
home,  or  of  equipping  the  plant,  but 
the  gradual  increase  in  tuition  fees 
means  that  she  is  paying  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
her  college  home,  and  of  her  education. 
At  present  the  Smith  College  girl  pays 
about  four-fifths  of  her  own  way. 
The  other  fifth,  like  the  cost  of  the 
plant,  falls  on  the  alumnae  and  friends 
of  the  College.  I  should  like  to  depict 
with  the  skill  of  Mr.  Adams  the 
women  of  Smith  College  raising  money 
for  their  Alma  Mater.  They  have 
brought  to  their  task  a  youthful  en- 
thusiasm, an  engaging  freshness  of 
thought,  that  would  make  the  reading 
of  the  story  a  tonic  to  tired  minds. 
And  there  would  be,  too,  just  a  sugges- 
tion   of    bricks    without    straw    that 
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would  give  it  a  touch  of  pathos,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  an  in- 
domitable gayety  of  spirit  has  made 
the  burden  light. 

The  foundations  of  financial  security 
for  Smith  College  were  laid  by  the 
gifts  of  a  few  farsighted  men  and 
women,  by  the  thrift  and  good  sense 
of  the  President  and  the  Trustees,  by 
the  help  of  the  American  multimil- 
lionaire, and  by  the  devotion  of  the 
alumnae. 

The  alumnae  began  their  work  al- 
most at  once.  In  June  1883  in  the 
minutes  of  the  annual  meeting,  we 
find  that  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Committees  of  Ways  and  Means 
were  already  active.  The  Western 
Committee  reported  that  "because  of 
poverty  in  the  West"  it  felt  itself  help- 
less. The  Eastern  Committee,  tap- 
ping a  richer  source,  had  appealed  for 
sums  ranging  from  fifty  cents  to  five 
dollars,  and  had  attempted  to  interest 
wealthy  persons  in  the  College.  The 
net  result  of  this  effort  was  $24.  An 
additional  $75  was  raised  by  a  concert 
at  Northampton. 

Appeals  for  definite  needs  brought 
better  results.  Money  was  raised  to 
buy  the  Sargent  apparatus.  A  Gym 
Fund  was  started,  and  in  1891  the 
Alumnae  Gymnasium  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000  of  which  the  alumnae 
gave  $23,500.  Alumnae  contributed 
to  the  Students'  Building  which  was 
completed  in  1903.  Next  on  the  pro- 
gram was  the  alumnae  effort  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  a  gift  of  $62,500  from 
Mr.  Carnegie  for  a  Library.  The 
money  was  raised,  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  giving  $12,500  and  the 
alumnae  and  friends  of  the  College 
the  remainder,  $52,406.77.  In  1909 
the  Library  was  opened.  The  Brows- 
ing Room  was  given  in  memory  of 
Edith  Gallagher  '07  by  her  father. 
In  1910  John  M.Greene  Hall  was  built 
from  funds  half  of  which  were  given 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  half  raised  by 
contributions  to  the  $100,000  Fund,  to 


which  the  alumnae  gave  about  $40,000. 
The  completion  of  the  Library  and  of 
John  M.  Greene  Hall  marked  the  end 
of  President  Seelye's  term  of  service. 
He  conducted  his  last  Commencement 
in  the  new  Hall  with  hundreds  of  alum- 
nae attending. 

Although  gifts  of  individual  alum- 
nae to  the  Library,  the  Art  Museum, 
and  the  college  houses  are  far  too 
numerous  to  mention,  there  are  three 
gifts  which  contributed  so  outstand- 
ingly to  the  life  of  the  College  that 
they  should  be  noted  here.  Chem- 
istry Hall  was  completed  in  1899  from 
funds  given  largely  by  a  friend  of  the 
Class  of  1895  and  by  that  class.  The 
Class  of  1900  gave  a  very  fine  organ 
for  John  M.  Greene  Hall,  at  a  cost  of 
$20,000,  as  a  memorial  to  their  senior 
president,  Cornelia  Gould  Murphy. 
Christine  Graham  '10  gave  $27,500 
with  which  a  large  addition  to  the 
Hillyer  Art  Gallery  (Graham  Hall) 
was  made  to  provide  a  lecture  room 
for  the  Art  Department  and  addi- 
tional studio  space. 

The  Sophia  Smith  Birthplace  was 
bought  by  the  Alumnae  Association 
in  1915  and  is  still  held  by  it  for  the 
College.  In  June  1906  Tarbell  was 
commissioned  by  the  alumnae  to 
paint  President  Seelye's  portrait.  In 
the  same  year,  the  Association  gave 
$10,000  to  the  Students'  Aid  Society. 
Much  later,  $30,000  was  raised  to 
endow  Juniper  Lodge.  Ginling  Col- 
lege in  China,  the.W'ar  work,  and  other 
enterprises  are  described  elsewhere. 

One  cannot  pass  over  the  early  his- 
tory of  college  financing  without  a 
word  about  the  multimillionaire,  that 
new  and  picturesque  figure  in  Ameri- 
can life.  In  the  eighties  and  nineties 
he  had  made  enormous  fortunes  by 
developing  the  country's  resources, 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  what  a 
historian  calls  cooperation,  but  which 
may  be  better  described  as  combina 
tion.  Having  amassed  this  great 
wealth  he  proceeded  to  put  his  mark 


t_A  Summary  of  Qifts  made  to  Smith 
College  by  the  ^Alumuae-> 


1879-1931 

Mumnae  Gymnasium. 

Library 

Students'  Building 

i  hemistry  Building 
kid, (Kill  Fund  (John  M.  Greene  Hall).  . 

$1,000,000  Fund 

1 .000.000  Fund. 

Fiftieth  Birthday  Gift 

luniper  Lodge 

Burton  Memorial  Fund 

Memorial  Service  Fund 

Vlrs  <  ieorge  A.  Hanscom  Fund 

1  mergency  1-und 

„  liolarships  and  prizes 
School  for  Social  Work 
Appointment  Bureau.  . 
I  urnishings  and  equipment  for  buildings 

Infirmary,  furnishings 

Portraits. 

\<  .identic  purposes  or  undesignated  .... 

Bequests 

Institute  for  the  Coordination  of  Women's 

Interests 

hisident's  Discretionary  Fund 

I  hrough  the  Alumnae  Fund 
1913-1930: 

Infirmary $71,581.82 

Chemistry  Building  addi- 
tion   6.088  67 

3,650.00 
8,375.00 
3.926  14 
1,600  49 
203.00 


$28,159.78 
84.931.49 
4,065.76 
32.041.59 
39,383.09 
479,913.80 
1.800,000  00 
620,000  00 
37.780.92 
29,670  60 
9,273.78 
1.870.00 
2,470  00 
99.457.37 
12.324.56 
3,073.86 
27,034.44 
2,805.39 
8,523.00 
18.233.91 
72,833.57 


Burton  Hall 
I  dlouships 
Appointment  Bureau  .  . 

School  for  Social  Work 
Miscellaneous  (mom 

graphs  etc.) 

Faculty  salaries 


Total . 


$3,705,166.54 


In  addition: 

The  assets  of  the  Students'  Aid  Society  in  June,  1930, 
SI  19,727;  given  by  alumnae,  non-graduates,  undergrad- 
uates, and  friends,  used  many  times  over. 

Contributions  of  furnishings  and  equipment,  objects 
of  art,  etc..  for  which  the  figures  are  not  available:  the 
1883  bench  and  sundial,  the  first  reading  room  in  Col- 
lege Hall,  the  rest  room  in  Seelye  Hall,  the  bas  relief 
ol  President  Seelye,  a  share  in  the  William  Allan  Neil- 
son  Chair  of  Research,  Graham  Hall,  the  Lamont  Bridge, 
etc. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  figures  in  the  table 
iliovc  do  not  in  many  cases  represent  the  total  of  the 
funds,  but  only  the  alumnae  contributions  thereto  as 
far  as  they  can  be  identified. 


The  black  ink  indicates  buildings  given  in  whole  or  in  part  by  aluranai 
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upon  his  generation  by  gifts  for  the 
public  good.  Andrew  Carnegie  en- 
dowed libraries;  Daniel  Pearsons,  col- 
leges. Mr.  Rockefeller  has  made 
more  diverse  use  of  his  wealth.  In  a 
manner  never  paralleled  even  in  the 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire  he  released 
the  energy  generated  by  money  into  the 
channels  dug  out  for  it  by  the  ever 
ready  children  of  light.  His  method 
was  to  insist  upon  a  combination  of 
his  wealth  with  that  of  the  alumnae, 
and  it  spurred  the  graduates  on  to 
tremendous  effort. 

President  Burton — in  office  from 
1910-1917 — whose  contributions  to 
the  College  were  many,  stands  out  in 
this  brief  history  as  having  substan- 
tially increased  the  College  moneys, 
and  as  having  insisted  on  better 
faculty  salaries.  In  his  administration 
the  SI, 000,000  Fund  was  collected. 
This  fund  went  not  for  specific  build- 
ings, but  to  the  general  endowment. 
The  outside  gift  of  $200,000  was 
not  from  an  individual,  but  from 
the  General  Education  Board.  The 
Rockefeller  money  was  now  being 
given  away  through  a  $129,000,000 
foundation,  an  organization  employ- 
ing trained  men  who  were  experts  in 
public  welfare.  A  new  note  is  being 
struck  in  philanthropy. 

In  1912  the  Alumnae  Fund  was 
started.  This  fund  was  to  be  raised 
each  year  regardless  of  special  de- 
mands, and  was  to  be  voted  to  a 
specific  purpose  each  year.  The  War 
came  and  took  away  the  nourishment 
trom  the  baby  fund,  as  it  did  from  so 
many  other  babies.  The  Fund  lay 
neglected  in  the  cradle  for  many  years 
and  we  shall  not  meet  what  Mrs. 
Morrow  (Elizabeth  Cutter  '96)  called 
f>ur  "stepchild"  until  much  later  in 
this  story.  In  1916  the  Association 
adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  Alumnae 
Council  that  it  raise  $100,000—  $75,- 
000  for  a  new  infirmary  and  S25,000 
for  graduate  work.  The  Infirmary 
Fund  had  been  started  years  before 


by  the  Class  of  1903.  Clever  appeals 
in  the  QUARTERLY  roused  an  interest 
in  replacing  the  old  wooden  cottage  in 
College  Lane  in  which  we  used  dole- 
fully to  have  measles  and  mumps,  and 
the  Infirmary  Fund  was  completed  in 
1917.  The  Fellowship  Fund,  partly, 
perhaps,  because  it  had  less  popular 
appeal  but  mainly  because  of  the  War, 
was  not  so  fortunate,  but  it  will  be 
completed  this  June.  All  our  avail- 
able money  was  diverted  to  the  War; 
the  Alumnae  Fund  starved  in  its 
cradle.  Extensive  work  in  France 
was  paid  for  by  the  alumnae,  and, 
although  the  Smith  College  Unit  as 
first  conceived  was  not  necessarily 
an  Association  venture,  it  soon  be- 
came so,  and  the  alumnae  through  the 
Association  contributed  very  nearly 
$250,000  to  its  War  Service  Fund. 

The  War  came  to  an  end.  In  1919, 
at  a  strategic  moment,  when  America 
was  riding  a  wave  of  post-war  pros- 
perity and  had  not  gone  down  into 
the  post-war  depression  which  soon 
succeeded  it,  the  alumnae  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Mrs.  Morrow  '96  undertook 
to  raise  four  million  dollars.  Hannah 
Andrews  '04,  now  Mrs.  Colt,  a  former 
director  of  the  Unit,  took  charge  of  the 
drive.  War-time  methods  and  pres- 
sure were  used,  and  the  Famous  Fund 
was  completed.  This  fund  almost 
doubled  the  endowment  of  the  Col- 
lege. It  made  possible  a  larger  plant 
and  increased  salaries.  The  gift  of 
the  General  Education  Board  ($250,- 
000)  carried  with  it  a  condition  which 
made  it  necessary  to  divert  $1,500,000 
in  addition  to  $500,000  as  planned,  to 
faculty  salaries.  The  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation gave  S75.000;  and  Mr.  Dwight 
Morrow,  although  already  one  of  the 
very  large  donors,  completed  the  Fund 
with  an  additional  gift  of  S50,000. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  story  of 
money  raising  among  the  alumnae 
had  a  suggestion  of  bricks  without 
straw.  Here  and  there  was  a  gift  of 
size.     Most  were   surprisingly   small. 
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Club  after  club  sent  in  gifts  of  $25 
to  our  various  funds.  One  club  hoped 
to  raise  money  for  the  $4,000,000 
Fund,  and  probably  did,  by  an  all-day 
auto  picnic.  There  were ' '  silver  teas ' ' 
at  which  the  guests  left  their  change. 
There  was  a  "serio-comic"  field  day. 
Alumnae  became  retailers  of  chocolate 
products,  of  the  famous  Philippine 
hats,  and  of  Igoo,  "the  Intelligent 
Gentlewoman's  Olive  Oil  Soap."  Yet 
the  sum  total  of  these  efforts  accom- 
plished the  hoped-for  result.  "When 
will  the  Four  Million  Dollar  Drive  be 
over?"  was  the  question  in  1919. 
And  the  answer  was  always  the  same, 
"When  we  have  four  million  dollars." 
In  June  1920  the  sum  had  been  nearly 
raised,  and  the  dramatic  completion 
was  made  at  the  Alumnae  Assembly 
amid  cheers  and  tears  of  joy.  It  was 
gayly  done. 

But  it  had  been  a  long,  hard  pull. 
The  winter  of  1919-20  was  severe. 
In  New  York  the  hard-packed  drifts 
lay  in  the  center  of  the  side  streets 
until  the  middle  of  April.  Blizzards 
descended  on  momentous  money  rais- 
ing days.  It  was  difficult  to  get 
about,  and  hard-worked  committee 
members  fell  by  the  wayside  with 
grippe  and  pneumonia.     Yet  the  work 


went  on.  At  first  it  was  fun.  Some- 
how or  other  we  got  to  the  temporary 
quarters  of  the  Fund  in  West  47th 
Street  (overlooking  the  front  yard  full 
of  plaster  statuary !).  The  club  organ- 
izations were  set  in  motion.  There 
was  an  appraisal  of  the  potential 
donors.  Then  came  the  visits  to  the 
unknown  magnates,  the  delightful 
chats,  too  often  the  unsuccessful  out- 
come. Discouragement  set  in.  We 
discovered  that  in  a  family  where 
there  was  a  Smith  wife  and  a  Princeton 
or  Harvard  husband  the  money  went 
to  the  man's  college.  We  contem- 
plated this  fact  in  silence.  There  was 
the  frolic  side  of  the  thing.  There 
was  publicity.  The  spring  came  on. 
The  rank  and  file  of  original  workers 
were  tired,  and  pressure  was  put  on 
"new  troops." 

The  net  result  of  this  campaign" 
First,  $4,000,000.  Second,  exhaustion. 
Third,  advertising  for  the  College  and 
for  the  whole  cause  of  education  for 
women.  Finally,  the  identification 
of  a  larger  number  of  alumnae  with 
the  interests  of  the  College.  The  Four 
Million  Dollar  Drive  represents  the 
last  of  high-pressure  solicitation  of 
funds  to  which  the  War  drives  had 
accustomed  us,  and  to  which  we  are 
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definitely  pledged  no  longer  to  resort. 

The  Birthday  Gift  was  presented 
to  the  College  on  its  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary at  that  thrilling  Birthday 
Party  in  June  1925.  Xo  one  present 
on  that  occasion  will  ever  forget  the 
huge  birthday  cake  with  its  fifty-one 
glowing  candles  nor  the  dramatic 
moment  in  which  Elizabeth  Cutter 
Morrow — later  dubbed  our  "revenue 
Cutter" — gave  a  great  knife  almost  as 
long  as  she  to  the  President,  who  cut 
the  cake  and  drew  out  those  three 
miniature  dormitories,  a  light  shining 
in  every  window.  We  all  remember 
his  gayety  and  charm  and  genuine  feel- 
ing as  he  accepted  the  gift.  The  fund 
is  remarkable  because  the  $600,000  was 
en  almost  wholly  by  alumnae  them- 
selves in  relatively  small  sums.  It 
marks  a  transition  in  alumnae  effort, 
and  points  the  way  to  a  new  philoso- 
phy of  giving. 

One  of  the  problems  of  organized 
charity  is  to  educate  the  public  to 
give  for  administration  as  well  as  re- 
lief. It  is  a  common  weakness  to 
want  to  see  one's  money  used  to 
answer  some  special  call.  Our  early 
gifts  were  collected  with  the  appeal  of 
neediest  cases."  The  gym  made 
>uch   an    appeal    in    the   early   days. 


The  recent  dormitories  are  popular, 
tangible  monuments  to  alumnae  effort 
and  give  us  great  satisfaction  as  we 
look  at  them.  But  as  the  Alumnae 
Association  grew  up  its  vision  ex- 
panded and  the  Fund  Committee 
realized  that  a  college  which  fre- 
quently loses  its  best  professors  to 
richer  institutions  and  spends  money 
on  houses  is  like  a  family  that  goes 
without  food  to  buy  clothes.  It 
therefore  undertook  to  educate  the 
alumnae  public  to  give  toward  the  pres- 
ervation and  building  up  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  College.  Miss 
Caverno  has  divided  the  history  of 
the  Association  into  two  periods  which 
she  calls  the  town  meeting  period  and 
the  period  of  representative  govern- 
ment. With  the  first  period  went  the 
fund  raising  for  tangible  needs.  With 
the  second  came  a  highly  organized 
machinery  for  raising  funds  for  needs 
quite  as  definite,  but  even  more  far- 
reaching. 

The  new  philosophy  of  giving  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  present  Alumnae  Fund. 
The  Fund  was  reestablished  in  June 
1927.  Harriet  Bliss  Ford  '99  intro- 
duced to  a  waiting  alumnae  world 
her  committee  of  "superwomen"  rep- 
resenting the  48  classes.     "Look  well 
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upon  them,"  she  said.  "They  are  our 
little  Girl  Scouts  doing  a  good  deed 
every  day  of  their  lives  for  Smith." 
Mrs.  Ford  brought  to  her  task  the 
courage  and  zest  which  are  character- 
istic of  all  that  she  enters  upon.  In 
the  gayest  spirit  she  undertook  to  set 
the  Fund  ball  a-rolling.  Her  speeches 
as  chairman  were  touched  with  that 
boldness  and  courage  and  elan  which 
have  to  do  with  great  adventures. 
Her  mantle  has  worthily  fallen  on 
Alice  Wright  Teagle  '04  who  with  her 
52  superwomen  is  gayly  going  over 
the  top  even  in  this  hardest  year. 

By  the  new  method  of  money  rais- 
ing the  objectionable  features  so  often 
connected  with  "drives"  are  elimi- 
nated. The  alumna  is  asked  to  give 
once  a  year  and  only  once  through  her 
class.  It  is  hoped  that  she  will  learn 
to  give  regularly,  as  she  gives  to  her 
pet  organization  or  as  she  pays  her 
club  dues. 

But  while  the  Fund  Committee 
hopes  to  make  regular  giving  a  habit 
among  the  alumnae  it  does  not  wish  to 
lose  the  pull  which  a  definite  cause 
exerts  on  her.  It  realizes  that  there 
was  a  certain  dash  and  color  to  the 
special  appeal  that  had  its  force.  For 
instance,  the  Class  of  '76,  those  pirates 
of  reunion,  the  most  rollicking  crew  on 
campus,  once  set  out  to  raise  money 
for  a  new  laundry.  "A  laundry  to  re- 
move the  spot  without  the  garment" 
was  their  slogan,  and  the  SI 01. 25 
proudly  presented  by  them  set  the  laun- 
dry on  its  way.  At  the  Fiftieth  Birth- 
day they  appeared  with  a  "bag  of 
gold  "  amounting  to  $42.46  which  they 
tossed  debonairly  to  the  College,  and 
with  an  ever  ready  eye  for  the  pic- 
turesque they  gave  the  rejuvenated 
Fund  a  boost  to  the  tune  of  $17.76 
worth  of  shining  pennies.  Certain 
funds  have  touched  chords  of  memory. 
The  President  Burton  Scholarship 
Fund,  presented  to  Smith  in  1927  by 
the  girls  who  were  in  college  under 
him.    was   one.     The   Service    Fund, 


established  in  1922  by  the  Class  of 
1901  in  memory  of  Ellen  Emerson 
Davenport  and  Mary  B.  Lewis,  was 
another.  The  Mary  A.  Jordan  medal 
awarded  annually  for  the  most  dis- 
tinguished piece  of  undergraduate 
writing  had  a  tremendous  appeal  to 
"Jordy's"  large  public.  Realizing, 
then,  the  impetus  given  by  a  specific 
program  the  Alumnae  Fund  Commit- 
tee has  recommended  to  the  Associa- 
tion each  June  a  definite  project  for 
which  the  contributions  of  the  next 
year  shall  go.  It  has  also,  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  many  associations, 
always  kept  contributions  to  the  Fund 
separate  from  the  general  Association 
treasury.  For  two  years  the  interest 
of  the  Fund  went  to  salaries.  Last 
year,  June  1930,  the  Association  boldly 
voted  to  ask  the  Trustees  to  spend 
$40,000  of  the  annual  gift  outright  for 
faculty  salaries,  and  committed  itself 
to  maintain  at  least  this  amount  in 
the  future.  It  was  a  daring  step  and 
one  which  the  President  said  took  his 
breath  away,  but  it  was  justified  by 
necessity.  Each  June,  then,  alumnae 
express  "their  loyalty  to  the  College 
and  their  belief  in  its  future"  through 
the  channel  of  the  Alumnae  Fund  and 
declare  the  purpose  for  which  th< 
Fund  shall  be  used  in  the  next  year. 
The  work  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Seven  Colleges  does  not  rightly  come 
under  the  head  of  alumnae  effort,  yet 
it  is  such  a  logical  outcome  of  the 
various  alumnae  endowment  cam- 
paigns that  it  must  be  mentioned 
here.  It  recognizes  the  truth  that 
women's  colleges  are  poor  relations 
not  only  in  comparison  with  the  big 
universities,  but  with  smaller  collegt 
such  as  Williams  and  Amherst.  It 
faces  the  fact  that  money  belongs 
largely  to  men,  that  women  wh< 
have  it  have  not  been  trained  t< 
give  it  away  to  women's  institu- 
tions, and  that  the  colleges  have  been 
such  thrifty  housekeepers  and  have 
put  up  such  a  good   front  that  the 
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world  does  not  know  their  poverty. 
Its  task  is  to  educate  the  public  to 
give  money  and  especially  to  leave  it 
to  these  colleges  in  the  form  of  be- 
quests. Our  own  President  has  sup- 
plied a  catch  phrase,  "Where  there's 
a  will  there's  a  way."  The  office  of 
the  Committee,  appealed  to  for  a 
word  to  go  in  this  history,  sent  this 
message,  not  untouched  with  lugubri- 
ousness:  The  Seven  Colleges  wish 
you  a  long  life  and  a  gay  one,  but  hope 
that  when  you  do  die,  as  die  you  must, 
you  will  remember  the  College  or 
colleges  in  your  bequests.  If  you  do 
not  show  your  faith  in  education  for 
your  daughters,  who  will? 

In  June  1931  the  erection  of  an 
Alumnae  Building  will  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Council  to  the  Associa- 
tion. The  Alumnae  Association  is 
fifty  years  old  this  June.  She  has 
spent  the  years  of  her  youth  working 


for  others.  She  feels  that  in  her 
middle  life  she  can  carry  on  her  work 
more  adequately  in  a  home  of  her  own. 
The  building  as  planned  will  have  an 
assembly  room  for  alumnae  and  Coun- 
cil meetings,  offices  for  Miss  Snow  and 
Miss  Hill,  by  which  we  mean  the 
Association  and  the  QUARTERLY,  and 
comfortable  lounging  rooms  where 
we  can  sit  at  ease  in  our  own  home, 
drinking  tea  by  our  own  fire  in  winter, 
and  lunching  perhaps  on  a  porch  in 
June.  It  will  not  be  run  as  a  hotel, 
like  the  Vassar  house,  for  the  town 
offers  for  all  of  us  enough  sleeping 
accommodations.  It  will  be  a  place 
where  any  alumna  can  find  rest  and 
companionship,  and,  what  is  even 
more  important,  where  she  can  locate 
the  meeting  she  wishes  to  attend 
without  consulting  the  passer-by  on 
Elm  Street — a  place  where  there  is 
an  alumnae  mat  with  welcome  on  it. 


"Woe  K[ew  Franciscanism"  and  the 
Organized  f^Alumnae^ 


THERE  are  standing  in  the  Bor- 
ough in  which  I  write  a  number  of 
tenement  houses  in  which  there  is  no 
heat  and  only  insufficient  light,  and 
whose  sanitary  arrangements  are 
entirely  primitive.  Of  course  these 
tenements  are  considered  a  disgrace. 
Near  by  is  a  school  which  draws  its 
children  from  the  water  front  and 
gangster-land  population.  This  school 
not  only  teaches  its  children  well,  but 
it  has  a  parent-teacher  organization 
which  our  own  private  school  cannot 
luplicate.  We  are  at  present  lobby- 
i  ng  for  a  Woman's  Court  and  Deten- 
ion  House — you  see  that  in  some  re- 
spects our  Borough  is  backward — and 
>ven  the  Borough  officers  admit  that 
ve  need  one.  Our  health  record  is 
;ood.  I  mention  these  things  because 
suppose  we  are  typical  of  the  older 


American  cities,  and  because  we  have 
some  civic  virtues;  and  if  we  have 
faults  we  are  at  least  aware  of  them. 
In  the  task  of  making  cities  aware  of 
their  problems  our  alumnae  played  a 
very  important  part.  Sociologists  say 
that  any  important  change  in  our 
community  life  is  fifty  years  in  the 
making.  This  seems  to  be  true.  Cer- 
tainly new  conceptions  of  what  city 
life  might  be  had  their  beginnings 
with  the  College  Settlement  move- 
ment, which  got  under  way  forty-five 
years  ago.  The  College  Settlement 
project  was  literally  the  outcome  of 
a  meeting  of  four  Smith  women  in 
Northampton  in  the  fall  of  1886  at  the 
time  of  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alumnae.  These  women 
were  Jane  Robbins  ex-'83,  Jean  Fine 
'S3  (later  Mrs.  Spahr),  Vida  Scudder 
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'84,  and  Helen  Rand  '84  (later  Mrs. 
Thayer).  Two  of  them  had  become 
interested  in  the  beginnings  of  Toyn- 
bee  Hall  and  the  social  movement  it 
represented,  two  of  them  had  done 
some  work  in  the  Neighborhood  Guild 
in  New  York.  The  interest  and  co- 
operation of  other  groups  of  college 
women  were  roused  and  in  October 
1889,  95  Rivington  St.  was  opened 
with  graduates  of  Smith,  Vassar, 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  Wellesley  joining  in 
the  project.  Jean  Fine  resigned  her 
position  at  the  Brearley  School  to 
become  head  resident.  (Hull  House, 
Chicago,  was  opened  just  a  week 
later.) 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  stir  this 
venture  made.  It  was  a  time  when 
one  spoke  of  the  Gutter  with  a  capital 
G.  These  women  had  gone  into  it. 
The  residents  said,  however,  that  they 
always  had  church  support  when  they 
asked  for  it,  although  their  attempt 
was  described  from  one  pulpit  as  a 
"philanthropic  picnic  in  a  wilderness 
of  sin." 

The  College  Settlement  was  not  the 
first  settlement  venture.  The  real 
pioneer  was  the  Neighborhood  Guild 
at  130  Forsythe  St.,  New  York, 
founded  a  few  years  previous  by 
Stanton  Coit.  He  was  an  Amherst 
man  interested  in  the  English  move- 
ment. After  the  College  Settlement 
became  widely  known  the  men  of  all 
colleges  reorganized  into  the  Univer- 
sity Settlement. 

The  development  of  plans  for  city 
housing  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  settle- 
ments, for  both  the  University  Settle- 
ment and  the  College  Settlement  were 
asked  to  give  evidence  before  the 
Tenement  House  Commission  of  1894, 
the  chairman  of  which  was  Richard 
Watson  Gilder.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  this  committee  presented  to 
the  legislature  became  law  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

The  health  program  for  the  slums, 
says  the  author  of  "The  Settlement 


Horizons,"  was  the  result  of  the 
spiritual  wave  that  started  the  settle- 
ments. A  resident  physician  was  in- 
stalled very  shortly  at  Rivington  St. 
and  visiting-nurse  work,  inspection  of 
children,  and  many  forms  of  public 
health  work  had  their  beginnings  in 
her  efforts.  It  is  fair  now  to  say  that 
standards  of  health  in  the  city,  even 
in  the  poorer  sections,  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  of  the  small  town. 

School  and  home  visiting  was  also 
an  outcome  of  settlement  work.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  reach  the  home  was  to 
follow  the  school  child  into  it.  The 
resident  workers  believed  in  throwing 
back  on  the  parent  as  much  responsi- 
bility as  possible,  even  when  the  im- 
mediate results  were  less  satisfactory. 
For,  they  said,  "Adult  life,  relieved  of 
the  fullest  care  of  children,  would  be- 
come so  poor  and  mean  as  to  imperil 
civilization  itself,"  a  sentence  worthy 
of  the  closest  attention. 

The  College  Settlement  movement 
had  had  its  beginnings  at  Smith  Col- 
lege and  naturally  it  very  soon  reacted 
on  the  College.  Money  was  raised 
from  among  the  undergraduates  to 
carry  on  the  work.  The  College  Set- 
tlements Association,  founded  in  1890. 
became  a  vigorous  organization  on 
campus.  Mt.  Ivy,  the  first  vacation 
home  for  the  lower  East  Side,  was 
opened,  and  many  of  the  counsel- 
ors were  college  girls.  The  alumnae 
group  stimulated  the  interest  of  the 
undergraduates  in  the  world  outsider 

"Original  American  Settlement 
groups,"  to  quote  again  from  "Settle^ 
ment  Horizons,"  "in  nearly  all  case^ 
came  to  their  tasks  under  the  donii-j 
nating  religious  motive  of  the  Kingdom' 
of  God  as  a  new  earthly  order  to  btf 
built  out  of  broader  and  deeper  humarj 
relationships.  .  .  .  The  very  fact  tha*J 
the  tenets  of  faith  could  be  shaken  s(f 
profoundly  served  to  shift  the  emphaj 
sis  of  life."  After  the  first  few  year* 
the  residents  were  drawn  largely  fron 
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among  recent  graduates,  with  their 
living  to  make,  for  whom  a  modest 
financial  provision  was  necessary. 
To  help  meet  this  added  cost,  extra 
money  was  needed.  At  this  point  the 
Alumnae  Association,  who  is  after  all 
the  heroine  of  our  story,  joined  with 
other  alumnae  associations  in  es- 
tablishing fellowships  for  resident 
workers. 

The  Alumnae  Association  fellow- 
ship not  only  paid  for  a  worker  but 
marks  a  step  away  from  the  amateur 
and  towards  the  professional  position. 
The  fellowship  was  primarily  one  for 
study  of  social  problems  from  a  Settle- 
ment background.  A  long  line  of  dis- 
tinguished women  (Mary  van  Kleeck 
'04  among  them)  in  the  field  of  social 
work  and  investigation  owe  their  start 
to  the  Smith  College  Alumnae  Fellow- 
ship at  one  of  the  college  settlements. 
The  amateur  has  now  practically  dis- 
appeared from  social  work,  except  in 
subordinate  positions.  The  profes- 
sion calls  for  trained  people.  The 
Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work 
is  a  recognition  of  this  fact.  Organ- 
ized during  the  War  for  psychiatric 
work,  it  is  now  in  the  first  rank  as  a 
training  school  for  social  workers. 
Here  as  everywhere  one  notes  the 
systemization,  the  entrance  of  the 
expert. 

Suffrage  was  an  issue  which  was  not 
so  lively  at  Smith,  if  my  memory  is 
correct,  as  it  was  at  Vassar.  Dean 
Comstock,  now  president  of  Radcliffe, 
spoke  out  in  print  wishing  there  were 
some  middle  course  for  women  like 
herself  who  were  too  liberal  to  be 
"antis"  and  too  conservative  to  be 
ardent  suffragists.  Other  members 
of  the  Association  were  more  militant, 
however,  and  many  of  our  graduates 
walked  not  only  in  the  final  great 
parade  up  Fifth  Avenue,  but  in  the 
earlier  and  less  popular  parades  in 
London  and  Washington.  When 
some  members  of  the  class  of  1910 
in  their  student  days  wished  to  start 


a  discussion  club,  to  hold  open  forum 
in  the  Students'  Building,  the  permis- 
sion was  granted  with  the  under- 
standing that  suffrage  should  not  come 
up  for  discussion!  The  Smith  family, 
as  a  whole,  stood  pretty  much  in  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

The  Alumnae  Association  might  do 
well  to  draw  up  a  roll  of  honor  of  its 
members  who  helped  to  make  history 
in  social  work.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  extol  the  achievements  of  individ- 
uals even  were  it  possible  to  make  the 
list  complete.  And  so,  in  this  brief 
history  "what  shall  I  say  more?  for 
the  time  would  fail  me  if  I  tell  of  .  .  ." 
the  Smith  women  in  the  forefront  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  of  the  pioneers 
in  health  work,  in  the  Consumers' 
League,  on  important  civic  commit- 
tees, in  all  sorts  of  movements  for  the 
betterment  of  social  conditions. 

The  mission  work  of  alumnae  in 
foreign  countries  has  always  been  a 
stimulus  to  the  religious  life  within 
the  College.  The  students  have  been 
moved  to  send  both  money  and 
student  volunteers  abroad  because 
of  the  example  of  the  missionary 
graduates.  Ginling  College  in  China 
has  been  one  of  the  pet  projects  and 
has  appeared  again  and  again  in  the 
minutes  of  alumnae  meetings. 

The  war  work  sponsored  by  the 
Alumnae  Association  is  familiar  even 
to  the  generations  of  alumnae  who 
knew  not  the  War.  First  there  was 
the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit,  the 
"SCRU"  as  we  came  to  call  it. 
Those  were  dramatic  days.  The  Unit 
made  ready  to  sail.  Members  of  the 
New  York  Smith  Club  discovered 
that  a  fellow  alumna  was  going  with- 
out a  non-sinkable  suit  to  save  her  in 
case  of  submarine  attack.  Down  they 
rushed  to  the  dock  with  an  outfit. 
There  was  the  arrival  in  France. 
There  were  the  days  of  the  great  re- 
treat— days  of  confusion  when  the 
L'nit  was  kept  "a  unit"  by  the  firm 
hand    of    Hannah    Andrews.     "The 
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Underwood  &  Underwood 

The  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  Ready  to  Sail 

Top  row  {left  to  right):  Marion  Bennett  '06,  Anne  Chapin  04,  Elizabeth  Bliss  '08,  Alice  Leavens  '03, 
Margaret  Wood  12,  Ruth  Gaines  '01;  middle  row  {left  to  right):  Ruth  Joslin  '12,  Margaret  Ashley  '14, 
Florence  Hague  '09,  Marjorie  Carr  '09,  Catharine  Hooper  '11,  Millicent  Lewis  07,  Marie  Wolfs  '08, 
Elizabeth  Dana  04;  bottom  row  {left  to  right):  Lucy  Mather  ex-'88,  Harriet  Boyd  Hawes  '92.  Dr.  Alice 
Tallant  '97,  Dr.  Florence  Kelly 


Crown  Prince  has  my  trunk,"  wrote 
one  waif.  There  were  the  long  days 
of  service  at  Beauvais,  the  nights 
spent  in  the  open  fields  because  of  air 
raids;  the  ride  back  to  town  before 
breakfast  on  a  truck  without  springs, 
after  one  had  slept  on  the  ground  and 
before  one  had  had  coffee — a  test  of 
adaptability!  An  able  committee  in 
this  country  headed  by  Mrs.  Lucius 
Thayer  (Helen  Rand  '84)  backed  up 
the  "SCRU."  It  was  more  than 
thirty  years  after  she  had  helped 
found  the  Rivington  St.  Settlement. 
Harriet  Bliss  Ford  '99,  head  of  the 
Personnel  Department  of  the  Red 
Cross,  says  that  at  one  time  a  general 
asked  that  forty  members  of  the  Unit 
be  sent  to  work  in  a  certain  base  hos- 
pital. "But  there  aren't  forty  of 
them  altogether,"  she  said.  "Non- 
sense," he  said,  "there  must  be 
hundreds  of  those  Smith  women.  I 
hear  about  them  everywhere."     Here 


again  college  graduates  proved  their 
ability  to  appraise  the  extent  of  a 
task  and  to  see  the  thing  through. 
At  first,  says  Mrs.  Ford,  girls  were  not 
popular  in  France.  They  were  too 
independent.  They  had  ideas  of  their 
own.  But  as  the  War  dragged  on 
requests  came  in  to  the  Red  Cross 
office  and  they  were  always  the  same. 
"I  don't  care  whom  you  send  me,  but 
they  must  be  college  women.  They 
will  stick  to  the  finish  of  the  job." 
Anyone  interested  in  the  detailed 
history  of  the  Unit  will  find  it  in  all 
the  war  numbers  of  the  Quarterly. 
We  are  concerned  here  with  the  fact 
that  again  the  Association  made  a 
fine  work  possible,  by  raising  money 
and  by  acting  as  a  clearing  house.  It 
set  an  example  which  other  colleges 
followed. 

The  Association  through  the  War 
Service  Board  assisted  in  financing 
other  Smith  Units  besides  the  SCRl 
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There  was  the  Near  East  Unit,  and  loves.     It    has   passed    through    that 

the  Canteen   Unit,  and  the  Refugee  fascinating    period    in    history    when 

Unit,  and  the  Red  Cross  Unit.     In  college  women  were  urged  to  "devote 

all  of  them  its  efforts  promoted  a  task  their  energies  to   the  service  of  the 

which  helped  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  working  people"  and  it  has  given  freely 

made   the   name   of   the   College   re-  of  its   resources   to   support   its  cru- 

spected  in  France,  and  relieved  much  sading  members.     It  had  a  brave  part 

human  suffering.  in   the  Great  War.     It  has  changed 

with  the  changing  world,  and  now  has 


The  Smith  College  Alumnae  Asso-  turned  itself  again  to  education,  on 

ciation    has,    at    fifty,    a    memorable  which  America  at  the  moment  pins  its 

record.     It    has    lived    through    the  hopes  of  world  salvation, 

pioneer  days  of  education  for  women  The  standard  carried  by  a  recent 

and  has  ridden  at  the  front  of  the  class  at  a  reunion  read,  "When  there 

pioneer  procession.     It  has  seen  the  are  better  Smith   girls,   we   shall   be 

building  of  the  American  colleges  for  their  mothers." 

women,  and  has  taken  a  major  part  in  Smith  girls,  no  doubt.     But  better 

the  task  of  building  up  the  one  it  most  ones?     I  wonder! 


^A  C°Mege  ^iotebook^ 

Violet  Alleyn  storey  1920 

THIS,  then,  was  what  I  gave  those  mornings  for, 
Those  afternoons  of  youth — for  writing  down 
Facts  now  I  cannot  vouch  for  having  known, 
Between  worn  covers  on  paper  turning  brown! 

This,  then,  was  what  men  spent  their  manhood  for 
And  women  of  their  prime  to  tell  me  what 

Is  on  this  page  and  that  in  faded  script, 
Fancies  and  facts,  recorded  and  forgot ! 

"Emerson's  style,  a  homespun  cloth  of  gold — " 
"Wordsworth,  the  intimate  of  daffodils — " 

"A  trembling  walk  with  God — "  or  "Giotto  sketched 
A  sheep  on  a  smooth  rock  up  in  the  hills." 

Once  did  they  matter?     Once  did  I  have  time 
To  do  fantastic  biddings  such  as  these? — 

"Translate  some  Paradise,"  "Dissect  Poe's  style," 
"Look  up  Saint  Clare,"  "Write  sonnet  to  Socrates!" 

Pressed  flowers  of  wisdom,  may  their  roots  yet  urge, 

With  newer  growths  up  through  the  mind's  deep  loam- 
Tribute  to  planting  hands  and  buried  youth 

Even  as  those  violets  on  Keats'  grave  in  Rome! 

This  poem  is  reprinted  from  the  New  York  Sun 


Shall  We  ^Buildan  ^Alumnae  ^Building? 

The  Alumnae  Council  at  its  meeting  in  February,  1931,  voted  to  recommend  that  the 

Alumnae  Association  mark  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary  in  June  by  voting  to  erect 

an  Alumnae  Building.     The  following  questions  and  answers  have  been 

drafted  since  Council  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of 

Directors  to  "  prepare  for  and  guide  discussion  of  an  Alumnae 

Building  at  the  February  Council.1' 

What  is  meant  by  an  Alumnae  Building? 

1.  A  building  which  will  provide  proper  housing  for  the  Alumnae  offices 

and  staff. 

2.  Which  will  have  a  large  Assembly  Room  capable  of  holding  not  less 

than  350  people. 

3.  Which  will  contain  certain  clubrooms  as  a  rallying  place  for  alumnae. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  present  Alumnae  Office? 

1.  It  is  too  small.     Association,  Fund,  and  Quarterly  share  limited  space 

in  College  Hall  and  all  are  seriously  handicapped  for  lack  of  room 
commensurate  with  their  activities  and  growth. 

2.  It  is  on  the  second  floor  and  therefore  inconveniently  situated. 

3.  The  College,  which  originally  loaned  us  our  present  space,  greatly  needs 

it  for  its  own  administrative  offices. 

Isn't  there  a  large  Assembly  Room  capable  of  holding  350  people 
somewhere  among  the  college  buildings  which  is  always  available 
for  Alumnae  meetings,  etc.? 

No.  The  college  schedule  fills  almost  constantly  the  few  rooms  of  suit- 
able size.  Moreover,  the  ordinary  lecture  hall  is  not  adapted  for 
conference  purposes. 
At  the  February  Council  meeting  this  year,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dele- 
gates wandered  from  the  Hotel  Northampton  to  the  Crew  House, 
Stoddard  Hall,  Seelye  Hall,  Gill  Hall,  and  the  Students'  Building  for 
their  many  sessions!  The  weary  wanderings  of  alumnae  at  Commence- 
ment every  year,  for  lack  of  one  definite,  adequate  meeting  place, 
hardly  need  recalling. 

How  important  is  an  Alumnae  Building  to  the  well-being  of  the 
College? 

The  Alumnae  Association  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  College.  An 
Alumnae  Building  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Association  and 
enhance  the  interest  of  the  alumnae  in  coming  to  Northampton.  A 
natural  consequence  would  be  an  augmented  enthusiasm  for  adding 
contributions  to  the  Alumnae  Fund  to  provide  for  other  needs  of  the 
College. 

How  would  an  Alumnae  Building  affect  the  attitude  of  the  under- 
graduates towards  the  Association? 

An  Alumnae  Building  would  visualize  the  Association  and  its  work  for  the 
College  as  nothing  else  could  do  and  would  emphasize  the  advantages 
of  identifying  oneself  with  the  Association  and  sharing  in  its  financial 
program. 
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What  are  some  uses  to  which  an  Alumnae  Building  could  be  put? 

1.  At  Commencement: 

Registration,  tickets,  etc.,  general  meeting  place. 

Headquarters  for  the  25th  reunion  class. 

Meeting  of  the  June  Alumnae  Council. 

Meeting  of  class  representatives. 

Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  various  committees. 

Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Fund  class  chairmen. 

At  least  two  class  suppers. 

Class  meetings. 

Permanent  storage  for  reunion  paraphernalia. 

2.  At  the  fall  Alumnae  Week-End: 

Registration. 

Conferences. 

Lectures. 

The  luncheon  (350)  when  the  President  speaks. 

3.  At  the  February  Council: 

Registration. 

All  the  sessions  and  committee  meetings. 

Joint  conference  of  Directors  and  Alumnae  Trustees. 

4.  Headquarters  for  registration  and  a  meeting  place  for  alumnae  with 

daughters  at  opening  of  college  in  September. 

5.  Headquarters  for  parties  of  sub-freshmen  often  brought  by  alumnae 

who  are  heads  of  or  teachers  in  private  schools. 

6.  Parties  to  class  granddaughters  often  staged  by  returning  alumnae. 

7.  Educational  conferences  for  alumnae  and  faculty  during  the  year  (as  at 

Vassar) . 

8.  Exhibitions  of  current  writings  of  alumnae  and  their  work  in  art  and 

the  crafts. 

9.  Headquarters  for  local  Smith  club  ("Hampshire  County")  meetings, 

etc. 

10.  Luncheons  or  teas  or  suppers  for  nearby  Smith  clubs  which  often  make 

pilgrimages  to  Northampton. 

11.  Informal  reunions  of  classes  during  the  year  (several  classes  have  these 

now  and  doubtless  others  would  especially  in  years  before  reunions). 

12.  Parties  given  by  the  Alumnae  Office  to  the  freshman  granddaughters 

in  the  fall. 

13.  Party  given  by  the  Association  to  the  Senior  Class  in  the  spring. 

14.  Party  sometimes  given  by  the  Office  to  foreign  students  at  Smith. 

15.  Faculty  meetings  (once  a  month). 

16.  Receptions  to  distinguished  alumnae  who  return  to  speak  at  college 

(in  the  Vocational  Opportunity  Classes,  etc.). 

17.  Conferences  which  meet  at  college  from  time  to  time;  the  four  colleges, 

the  five  colleges,  the  officers  of  the  alumnae  associations  of  six 
women's  colleges,  the  Modern  Language  Association  (Conn.  Valley 
branch),  astronomers,  gymnasium  heads,  the  New  England  District 
of  the  American  Alumni  Council. 

18.  Meetings  of  the  Connecticut  Branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  \V. 

19.  Entertainment  of  distinguished  educators  from  this  and  other  countries, 

such  as  the  foreign  delegates  to  the  recent  A.  A.  U.  W.  convention. 
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What  kind  of  "club"  rooms  should  there  be? 

Charming,  hospitable  reception  rooms,  each  with  its  own  fireplace,  com- 
fortable chairs  inviting  friends  to  sit  and  talk,  writing  tables,  books, 
magazines,  a  dressing  room,  telephones,  time-tables,  college  calendars, 
information,  a  place  to  register.  There  would  also  be  a  small  private 
dining-room,  and  kitchen  facilities  for  serving  food  on  a  large  scale  if  the 
big  assembly  room  were  used,  as  at  Commencement  time. 

Would  meals  be  regularly  served  in  the  small  dining-room? 

No;  it  is  not  proposed  to  serve  meals  in  the  Alumnae  Building  except  as 
special  arrangements  might  be  made  with  a  caterer  to  serve  a  private 
luncheon  or  dinner. 

Why  not  have  bedrooms  and  serve  meals? 

1.  Because  Northampton  is  a  city  and  its  hotels  and  inns  and  the  campus 

guest  rooms  offer  accommodation  already  for  more  than  650  people. 

2.  Because  hostelries  are  subject  to  a  high  rate  of  taxation. 

Could  not  tea  be  served? 

Arrangements  for  serving  tea  could  of  course  easily  be  made. 
Where  would  such  a  building  as  this  Alumnae  Building  stand? 

The  College  has  offered  us  the  land  where  the  Tenney  House  now  stands 
fronting  on  Elm  Street,  almost  opposite  the  Grecourt  Gates  and  stretch- 
ing to  Bedford  Terrace.  The  Tenney  House  plan  would  continue  in 
some  other  location. 

If  the  project  is  voted,  is  there  any  fixed  time  for  building? 

No. 

What  would  such  a  building  cost? 

A  beautiful,  well-built  building,  thoroughly  practical,  well  appointed  and 
furnished,  would  cost  $300,000. 

How  would  the  running  expenses  of  such  a  building  be  met? 

An  ideal  answer  to  this  question  would  be  an  Endowment  Fund  of 
8100,000. 

Where  can  this  money  for  construction  and  maintenance  be  found? 

Presumably  in  the  purses  of  the  alumnae,  almost  empty  now,  but  so 
numerous  (12,000  graduates,  5,000  loyal  ex-es)  that  a  few  forgotten 
pennies  in  each  will  sometime  make  up  the  total. 

What  magnetic  organization  will  attract  these  pennies? 

The  Alumnae  Fund  of  which  the  true  and  tried  machinery  is  set  up  and 
working. 

Does  this  mean  that  our  responsibility  for  contributing  at  least  $40,- 
000  annually  for  faculty  salaries  will  be  abandoned? 

Decidedly  not.  Our  contribution  to  faculty  salaries  is  our  first  responsi- 
bility, but  money  in  excess  of  the  amount  voted  for  this  object  will  be 
available  for  the  Alumnae  Building  if  the  Alumnae  Association  so  wishes. 
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The  Campus  in  1890 


kSMiss  ^Anna  T)awes  Turns 
^Back  the  Qock^ 

Excerpts  from  a  talk  to  the  February  Council 


I  SHALL  not  report  any  progress 
nor  speak  of  any  problems.  I 
know  nothing  of  vocational  opportu- 
nity or  measured  energy,  or  the  proper 
housing  of  undergraduates — though 
I  would  pause  to  mention  that  Smith 
College  had  Houses  before  Harvard 
dreamed  of  them,  or  Edward  Hark- 
ness  was  born.  Nor  shall  I  speak  of 
new  departures  in  the  curriculum,  nor 
whether  colleges  are  breeders  for  uni- 
versities, except  to  file  a  claim  for 
Smith  in  this  regard,  based  upon  our 
Courses  and  our  Houses.  All  these 
things  were  not  in  my  time,  so  rapidly 
has  the  world  moved  on  in  the  space 
of  one  short  generation.  I  shall  give 
you  only  a  few  personal  impressions 
of  men  and  women  and  things.  .  .  . 

"In  1889,  over  forty  years  ago,  it 
seemed  good  to  the  Trustees  to  ap- 
point three  women  to  that  august 
company  representing  the  alumnae, 
and  selected  by  them.  Their  choice 
was  Mrs.   Kate  Morris  Cone  of  the 


first  class,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Cheever 
Tucker  '81,  and  myself;  Mrs.  Cone,  a 
woman  of  great  ability  and  loyalty 
and  steadfastness,  eager  for  the  best, 
and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Cheever  Tucker, 
born  with  a  genius  for  educational- 
management — was  she  not  one  of  the 
Cheever  girls  and  fitted  for  the  place 
by  long  association  with  her  distin- 
guished husband,  the  President  of 
Dartmouth  College?  These  choices 
were  obvious,  but  what  of  the  third, 
the  product  of  an  education  pursued 
in  a  sort  of  guerilla  fashion  followed 
by  some  contact  with  the  world?  It 
appeared  it  was  thought  these  very 
qualifications  were  valuable.  What 
influence  I  had,  I  do  not  know;  but  I 
notice  they  never  repeated  the  ex- 
periment! 

"I  greatly  enjoyed  my  seven  years 
of  service.  Whatever  it  did  for  the 
College,  it  certainly  did  much  for  me. 
My  service  began  at  Commencement 
in  1890.     You  can  imagine  how  proud 
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I  was,  and,  moreover,  I  was  burdened 
with  a  heavy  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  the  whole  world! 
However,  this  pride  was  much  tem- 
pered by  fear  of  the  girls!  I  knew 
very  well  they  had  little  use  for  me 
without  a  college  degree.  I  must  say, 
I  secretly  agreed  with  them.  Know- 
ing their  feelings,  I  proceeded  each 
year  to  buy  a  new  bonnet,  regardless 
of  cost.  It  worked!  Notwithstand- 
ing my  burden  of  responsibility,  I  was 
always  forgetting  I  was  a  Trustee. 

"What  did  I  come  to,  this  raw 
trustee  who  had  been  brought  up  to 
bow  down  and  worship  a  college? 
The  first  scant  days  of  Smith  were 
over,  and,  small  as  it  seems  to  us  now, 
there  was  already  a  college  outwardly 
as  well  as  inwardly.  On  one  side  of 
the  gate  there  was  the  much-admired 
College  Hall,  containing,  as  the  official 
account  reads,  'lecture  and  recitation 
rooms,  a  reading  room,  social  hall, 
a  library,  and  offices  for  instructors'! 
Opposite  was  the  President's  House 
and  beyond  that,  the  art  gallery. 
There  was  a  scientific  building  of  sorts, 
with  an  observatory  near  by.  There 
was  a  gymnasium  of  no  sort.  There 
was  a  music  hall,  happily  soon  to  be 
rebuilt;  of  the  familiar  cottages  there 
were  Washburn,  Hubbard,  and  Wal- 
lace, the  last  named  the  last  word  in 
elegance  and  comfort,  managed  by 
Mrs.  Robinson,  eager  and  interested; 
there  was  the  Dewey  House  giving 
character  to  its  lesser  flock,  presided 
over  by  beautiful  Mrs.  Hopkins,  mani- 
festing to  all  concerned  what  it  meant 
to  be  a  lady;  and  there  was  Hatfield 
House,  dominated  and  refined  by  the 
presence  of  Miss  Jordan. 

"The  men  and  women  who  stood 
out  against  this  background  were  the 
Trustees  and  the  Faculty;  and  there 
were  the  students  scampering  over  the 
campus.  I  have  spoken  of  Mrs. 
Tucker  and  Mrs.  Cone.  Of  the  other 
two  women  who  served  with  me  in  the 
seven     years,     there    was     Charlotte 


Gulliver  '79,  already  on  the  way  to 
become  herself  a  college  president,  and 
there  was  Elizabeth  Lawrence  '83 
(afterward  Mrs.  S.  F.  Clarke),  a  tower 
of  strength  to  President  Seelye  and  to 
the  College.  Her  constant  and  able 
devotion  to  the  College  caused  Dr. 
Seelye  to  rely  upon  her  on  every  occa- 
sion. Lawrence  House  was  named  for 
her  and  Morris  for  Mrs.  Cone. 

"I  found  on  the  Board  men  of  dis- 
tinction, some  of  whom  I  had  known 
in  other  fields.  Let  me  interrupt  my- 
self here  to  say  how  notable  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Smith  College  has  al- 
ways been.  It  seems  to  have  a  capil- 
lary attraction  for  men  of  note.  I 
must  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
speaking  of  most  of  them;  I  can  only 
pick  out  one  here  and  there,  almost 
at  random.  There  was  Professor 
William  S.  Tyler,  the  chief  and  great- 
est of  a  great  family  of  educators; 
there  was  Mr.  Lyman  Williston,  whose 
financial  ability  and  persistent  interest 
did  more  to  create  and  preserve  the 
College  than  is  always  recognized. 
Let  me  speak  especially  of  Dr.  John 
M.  Greene,  the  real  founder  of  the 
College,  benign  and  full  of  humor,  but 
rooted  in  Puritan  principle,  and  seek- 
ing always  the  first  ideal  of  the 
College — a  place  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. Also  standing  first  among  his 
two  equals  was  Dr.  Julius  Seelye,  so 
learned  and  simple,  a  scholar  poorly 
camouflaged  as  a  man  of  the  world. 
Of  course,  the  head  and  front  of 
our  success — or  our  failure — was  the 
President  of  the  College,  L.  Clark 
Seelye.  Certainly  he  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  I  have  ever 
known.  By  a  new  miracle  of  loaves 
and  fishes,  and  by  his  devotion  to 
scholarship,  he  created  a  college,  and 
through  his  faith  in  his  ideal  he  saw 
his  vision  come  true.  The  idol  of  his 
students,  the  admired  of  his  associates, 
endowed  with  a  superb  tact  and  a 
suave  address,  he  multiplied  Sophia 
Smith's  talent  more  than  tenfold. 
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"We  were  a  very  diverse  group  and 
often  differed  widely.  .  .  .  The  ques- 
tion of  the  religious  life  of  the  College 
perplexed  us  then,  as  always.  Dr. 
Greene,  mindful  of  Sophia  Smith  and 
her  purpose — to  marry  education  to 
religion — once  asked  Dr.  Seelye  if  at- 
tendance at  chapel  were  compulsory. 
Even  Dr.  Seelye  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  'No,  Dr.  Greene,  no; 
attendance  is  not  compulsory.  But 
if  the  young  ladies  do  not  attend,  we 
cause  them  to  understand  that  it  is 
better  that  they  should!'  'That  will 
do,'  said  Dr.  Greene,  with  a  twinkle. 

"Though  at  first  I  thought  this 
Board  would  be  a  fearsome  thing,  I 
soon  found  it  was  very  human.  Let 
me  give  you  some  reminiscences  of 
another  of  your  former  Trustees.  She 
said  to  me : 

And  do  not  forget  the  hassocks.  You 
can  remember  the  Trustees'  room  with  the 
big  desk  and  President  Seelye's  chair  and 
with  six  or  seven  armchairs  around  the 
room,  but  behind  the  desk,  the  big  slippery 


sofa.  When  I  came  on  to  the  Board  I  was 
told  alumnae  trustees  always  sat  on  the 
sofa.  I  did  so  the  first  meeting  or  two, 
but  I  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  separa- 
tion, as  if  the  three  women  sat  together  to 
vote  together.  Also  the  sofa  was  slip- 
pery. I  said  something  of  the  slipperiness 
to  President  Seelye  after  one  meeting.  At 
the  next  meeting,  although  two  of  the 
alumnae  trustees  were  already  ensconced 
on  the  sofa,  I  boldly  went  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room  and  took  an  armchair.  Presi- 
dent Seelye  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Won't 
you  sit  on  the  sofa?"  I  said,  "No,  thank 
you,  I'd  like  to  sit  here."  Whereupon  he 
got  up  from  his  seat,  turned  around,  and 
with  both  hands  picked  up  a  hassock  from 
the  floor,  placed  it  at  my  feet,  and  said  with 
a  grin,  "  I've  had  three  hassocks  made  since 
the  last  meeting."  I  then  saw  that  both 
of  the  women  trustees  had  their  feet  resting 
on  hassocks.  At  any  rate,  one  benefit  I 
got  for  later  trustees  was  a  hassock. 

"Thus  we  were  a  sort  of  family, 
sometimes  satisfied,  sometimes  not; 
but  always  the  College  grew  and  pros- 
pered, and  we  liked  to  imagine  we 
were  somehow  responsible  for  its  won- 
derful development.  ..." 


Speaking  of  Hassocks 

A  room  in  Hubbard  House  in  '89 


^Antique  Hunting  for  the  Smith 
College  Jjbrary 

MARGARET  FARRAND  THORP   1914 


POTENTIAL  antique  hunters  are 
of  three  kinds:  those  who  already 
like  to  hunt  antiques  and  would  like 
still  better  to  hunt  them  without  strain 
upon  their  consciences  or  their  bank 
accounts;  those  who  are  excited  about 
alumnae  education,  who  want  to  culti- 
vate the  intellectual  interests  they 
once  had  by  exercising  them  for  fifteen 
minutes,  or  more,  a  day;  those  who 
are  constantly  asking,  What  does  the 
College  want  from  its  graduates  be- 
sides their  money?  All  these  prob- 
lems can  be  solved,  these  questions 
answered — just  like  a  complexion  ad- 
vertisement— by  the  use  of  a  single 
formula:  antique  hunting  for  the 
Smith  College  Library. 

The  conception  of  a  college  library 
has  changed  very  decidedly  with  the 
whole  shift  of  emphasis  in  scholarship 
and  education.  Xo  longer  is  it  a 
storehouse  for  masterpieces  alone;  it 
gapes  hungrily  for  anything  in  print 
that  will  throw  light  upon  the  scenes 
from  which  masterpieces  have  leaped 
out.  Students  of  literature  and  his- 
tory and  the  social  sciences,  the 
physical  sciences  too,  want  to  know 
what  the  average  man  was  thinking  in 
any  period  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
interested,  what  third-rate  literature 
he  perused  and  why,  what  quack 
theories  he  believed  in.  Libraries,  in 
consequence,  seek  not  only  for  first 
editions  of  Tennyson  but  also  for  the 
obscure  poets  of  the  Victorian  era ;  for 
lives  of  highwaymen;  for  handbooks 
of  phrenology  or  china  painting. 

But  books  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be 
had  for  the  asking;  they  must  be 
sought  skilfully  in  second-hand  cata- 
logues, on  the  shelves  of  dusty  provin- 


cial bookshops,  and  in  the  libraries  of 
people  with  Victorian  grandmothers. 
Their  actual  cash  value  is  very  small; 
most  of  their  owners  could  not  sell 
them  for  anything  except  old  paper 
but,  in  the  right  hands,  they  can 
contribute  more  to  the  sympathetic 
comprehension  of  mankind  by  man 
than  ever  they  did  in  the  freshness  of 
pristine  print.  The  Smith  College 
Library,  which,  like  most  Smith  insti- 
tutions, is  more  remarkable  for  its 
intelligence  than  its  wealth,  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  conscious  that  it  can 
make  itself  most  useful  to  faculty, 
graduate  student,  and  undergraduate 
by  enlarging  its  collections  of  this  sort 
of  English  and  American  literature 
rather  than  by  buying  rare  editions, 
dearly  as  it  cherishes  any  of  those  that 
it  can  come  by.  It  is  a  task,  how- 
ever, not  for  one  librarian  and  one 
staff  but  for  a  score  or  two.  An 
alumna  who  will  help  will  be  rendering 
real  service  to  the  College,  as  well  as 
getting  a  great  deal  of  amusement  and 
instruction  for  herself.  There  are 
several  ways  of  setting  to  work. 

In  the  first  place  go  up  to  the  attic, 
if  you  have  one.  If  not,  try  your 
mother's  or  your  great-aunt's.  Al- 
most everybody  is  related  to  some 
attic  or  has  at  least  married  into  one. 
Take  with  you  the  suggestions  printed 
further  on  in  this  article  and  see  what 
you  can  find.  Try  the  guestroom 
too.  All  sorts  of  rare  and  curious  vol- 
umes creep  into  guestroom  bookcases. 
When  you  have  exhausted  your  attic- 
relatives,  try  your  friends.  They  will 
tell  you  at  first  that  they  have  nothing 
of  value;  they  will  be  quite  certain 
that  what  you  are  really  looking  for  is 
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first  editions  of  Keats  and  Shelley. 
Unconvince  them  if  you  can,  but  in 
any  case  get  permission  to  look;  you 
are  pretty  certain  to  find  what  you, 
an  intelligent  gentlewoman,  will  recog- 
nize as  treasure.  (And  of  course  in 
book  collecting  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  the  great  discovery; 
remember  that  the  manuscript  of 
Boswell's  "Tour  to  the  Hebrides" 
was  found  only  a  short  time  ago  in  a 
croquet  box.) 

And  letters.  Even  when  they  have 
no  special  literary  value  letters  which 
throw  light  on  the  thoughts  and  man- 
ners of  any  period  in  the  past  are  valu- 
able to  the  historian.  The  tale  of  the 
Old  Letters  Club,  founded  by  Profes- 
sor John  Spencer  Bassett,  has  been 
often  told  in  the  Quarterly.  It  is 
still  flourishing  and  should  be  remem- 
bered by  combers  of  attics. 

Sometimes,  after  you  have  located 
books  or  letters,  a  little  tact  will  be 
needed  to  extract  them  from  their 
owner.  Often  the  idea  of  a  good 
home  where  they  will  be  really  useful 
and  really  appreciated  will  clean  out 
shelf  after  shelf ;  or  the  books  may  be 
merely  lent  to  Smith  to  be  recalled 
whenever  the  owner  wishes;  or,  if  she 
happens  to  be  a  Victorian  specialist 
herself  and  does  not  care  to  denude 
her  library  walls  immediately,  remem- 
ber the  happy  possibility  of  those  wills 
which  President  Xeilson  is  accus- 
tomed, with  17th  century  gusto,  to 
call  to  our  remembrance  in  the  midst 
oi  the  gayest  gatherings. 

After  the  attic  the  next  point  of  at- 
tack should  be  secondhand  book- 
stores in  your  neighborhood .  There  is 
no  more  entertaining  way  of  spending 
a  rainy  afternoon  than  poking  about 
in  an  old  bookshop  unless  you  mind 
getting  dirty — bookshops  are  usually 
even  dirtier  than  attics.  Part  of  the 
fun  of  secondhand  bookstores  is  that 
they  are  always  changing,  if  they  are 
any  good,  so  that  one  needs  to  drop 
in  again  and  again  and  look  over  the 


stock.  The  inhabitants  of  large  cities 
have  the  advantage  here  of  course, 
more  places  to  browse  about  in,  and 
the  traveler  has  the  greatest  advan- 
tage of  all.  England  to  the  book 
browser  is  the  promised  land.  There 
is  Charing  Cross  Road ;  there  is  Black- 
well's  in  Oxford  with  its  countless 
ramifications;  there  are  the  stalls  in 
Cambridge's  Market  Hill;  but  that  is 
only  the  beginning;  there  are  all  the 
provincial  cities  and  towns  and  vil- 
lages. And  if  you  are  interested  in 
local  color  or  gossip  or  history  the 
secondhand  book  dealer  is  the  man  to 
give  it  to  you.  (Do  not  suppose  at 
this  point  that  the  College  Library  is 
subtly  trying  to  extract  money  from 
you.  Most  of  the  longed-for  material 
can  be  found  in  the  ten-cent  and 
twenty-five-cent  trays  in  America; 
you  can  get  them  in  England  for  three- 
pence or  sixpence.  You  ought  not 
to  pay  more  for  most  of  them.) 

This  is  book  hunting  and  the  best  of 
sports,  but  perhaps  you  may  like  to 
go  a  step  further  and  become  a  book 
collector.  Here  again  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  a  millionaire,  merely  a 
Smith  College  graduate.  Yet  A.B.'s 
and  millions  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive; you  may  scale  your  collecting  to 
your  pocketbook.  You  may  go  in  for 
quartos  of  Restoration  Drama  at  fifty 
dollars  apiece  or  for  novels  of  univer- 
sity life  at  fifty  cents  or  for  a  variety  of 
fields  at  five  hundred  or  five  thousand. 
What  did  you  major  in  in  College? 
Look  at  the  suggestions  below  and 
plan  a  little  "continuing  education." 
The  collector  who  can  spend  a  sum- 
mer abroad  or  who  lives  near  a  bookish 
city  is  in  luck,  but  much  good  collect- 
ing can  be  done  in  the  manner  of  fire- 
side travel.  Innumerable  American, 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  French,  and 
German  bookshops  will  send  you  their 
catalogues  free  and  the  game  is  to 
develop  a  nose  for  your  particular 
brand  of  book,  to  learn  what  to  look 
for  where,  and  how  much  to  pay  for  it. 
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Should  two  people  choose  to  collect 
in  the  same  field  the  Library  will  be 
quite  happy  about  it.  They  will 
bring  in  different  catches  for  they 
will  fish  in  different  waters,  and  if 
they  should  duplicate  there  are  all  the 
new  campus  house  libraries  clamoring 
for  volumes  and,  too,  our  Librarian  is 
very  skilful  at  effective  exchange  of 
duplicate  books  with  other  libraries! 
Tell  her  what  field  you  would  like  to 
go  in  for  and  she  will  help  you  with 
suggestions  and  addresses.  Find  out, 
too,  whether  she  will  bless  you  most 
for  sending  on  each  item  as  you  come 
to  it  or  will  be  content  to  have  you 
bequeath  to  Smith,  say,  the  Mary 
Bryant  Jones  Collection  of  Early 
Dictionaries.  The  Library,  you  see, 
is  asking  both  for  your  immediate 
assistance  and  for  your  lifelong  friend- 
ship. 

One  special  reason  for  the  request 
for  alumnae  help  this  summer  is  the 
introduction  by  the  Department  of 
History  of  a  course  on  American 
Social  and  Intellectual  History  to  be 
given  by  Professor  Merle  Curti.  He 
has  suggested  much  interesting  mate- 
rial which  he  would  like  as  background 
for  this  course,  for  his  own  research, 
and  that  of  his  students.  For  in- 
stance : 

For  the  student  of  the  development 
of  American  intellectual  life,  the 
Library  needs  to  have  examples  of 
what  people  were  thinking  about — 
not  only  the  literature  that  they  read, 
but  the  ephemeral  material  which  still 
survives  in  attics — textbooks,  which 
really  did  influence  children's  char- 
acters, almanacs,  books  of  travel, 
tracts,  and  the  little  books  for  self- 
improvement.  There  was  a  vast 
amount  printed  pro-  and  anti-slavery, 
and  pro-  and  anti-  woman  suffrage. 


As  a  woman's  college  should  concern 
itself  with  the  development  of  wom- 
an's interests,  the  books  of  advice  to 
girls  and  of  etiquette,  the  woman's 
periodicals,  Godeys,  Peterson 's,  Gra- 
ham's books  on  art  and  music,  con- 
taining the  lithographs  and  the  songs 
of  the  period,  as  well  as  books  on  the 
management  of  the  home  would  be 
welcomed.  There  is  the  political 
history,  and  the  biographies  and 
memoirs,  both  English  and  American, 
which  form  the  background  of  it. 
Our  ancestors  were  great  letter  writers, 
and  letters  from  missionaries  or  im- 
migrants or  soldiers  or  pioneers  to  the 
West  or  Americans  traveling  abroad 
or  foreigners  traveling  in  the  United 
States  are  valuable  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  many  topics.  There  is  the 
literature  of  the  religious  faiths  and  of 
the  pseudo-sciences,  such  as  phre- 
nology and  spiritualism.  Early  dic- 
tionaries and  old  scrapbooks  are  es- 
pecially welcome,  and  letters  from 
American  soldiers  during  the  World 
War  may  have  significance.  Files  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  are  in 
demand.  American  humorists,  mate- 
rial on  early  American  sports,  and  the 
novels,  poems,  and  plays  of  lesser 
known  American  authors  will  all  find 
a  niche  in  the  Library's  collection  of 
Americana.  If  you  would  be  inter- 
ested in  collecting  all  of  the  works  of 
an  author,  or  in  selecting  a  subject  to 
specialize  in,  write  to  the  Library  for 
suggestions. 

The  person  to  whom  to  send  books, 
the  person  of  whom  to  ask  questions, 
the  fount  of  all  information,  the  queen 
of  bargain  hunters  who  can  give  all 
sorts  of  hints  to  the  beginner,  is  the 
Librarian,  Miss  Mary  Dunham,  Smith 
College  Library,  Northampton,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


^Acres  of  lapses 


HARRIETT  RISLEY  FOOTE    1886 


WHEN"  I  was  requested  to  write 
an  article  on  roses  for  the  ALUM- 
NAE Quarterly.  I  thought  the  most 
interesting  aspect  of  my  work  would 
De  the  rose  gardens  that  I  have  re- 
cently laid  out.  In  this  connection 
I  am  able  to  mention  two  of  Smith 
nterest,  and  am  showing  pictures  of 
these  gardens.  The  first  one  is  the 
garden  of  Mrs.  Homer  Loring  of 
Boston  and  Ashland,  whose  daughter. 
Elizabeth  Bennett  Loring.  is  of  the 
if  1925:  the  second  garden  is 
:hat  of  Harriet  Eddy  Parsons.  ex-'92. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James  of  New 
Vork  and  Newport,  whose  sister. 
Amelia  Parsons  Ferry,  was  Smith  1885, 
x)th  old  residents  of  Northampton. 
These  are  both  terraced  rose  gardens 
.vith  south  to  southeast  exposures. 
Mrs.  James's  is  620  feet  in  length.* 

You   may   be   interested    to   know 

low  I  start  these  gardens  and  how  I 

ievelop  them.     When  I  am  called  in 

consultation  for  a  rose  garden,  I  look 

wer  the  grounds  of  the  estate  and 

select  the  site  suitable  as  to  exposure, 

jsofl,  and  so  forth.     At  this  time  I  call 

n  an  architect  in   consultation   who 

las  been  associated  with  me  in  this 

■vork  for  over  twenty  years.     After 

he  site  has  been  chosen,  it  is  necessary 

o  make  a  topographical  map  of  the 

at*  selected  and  also  of  all  adjacent 

grounds  before  a  plan  can  be  drawn. 

A  hen  this  is  completed  the  plan  is 

ubmitted  to  the  client  and,  if  this  is 

iccepted,    the    work    begins.     Some- 

imes  the  site  presents  many  prob- 

ems  in  the  way  of  blasting  and  clear- 

ng  away   shrubbery   and    rocks;   at 

nher  times  it  is  an  easy  task. 

The    examination    of    soil     comes 

♦We  regret  that  lack  of  space  prevents  publishing  the 
>lan  of  Mrs.  Henry  Ford's  gar.ien.  also  laid  out  by  Mrs. 
oote.  The  garden  comprises  three  acres  and  contains 
0.000  rose  bushes.— Editor's  Note. 


next  in  order  and.  if  it  is  not  of  right 
quality — rarely  in  New  England  do  we 
find  enough  top  soil — additional  soil 
must  be  brought  in.  Virgin  soil  is  the 
best,  that  is  six  inches  of  the  top  spit 
of  good  meadow  or  pasture  land  which 
has  lain  fallow  several  years.  Some- 
times the  process  of  trenching  requires 
a  year  or  more.  At  other  times  it  is  a 
question  of  a  few  months. 

Next  comes  the  choosing  of  varieties 
of  roses  which  have  to  be  adapted  to 
the  plan  of  the  garden,  the  climate, 
and  locality.  I  have  in  Marblehead 
an  experimental  rose  garden  in  which 
I  try  out  varieties  before  using  them 
in  gardens  of  my  clients.  I  find  it  is 
best  to  follow  along  the  line  of  my  own 
investigations  rather  than  the  wishes 
of  my  clients,  as  I  know  well  from 
experience  that  varieties  which  they 
might  select  would  not  prove  in  the 
end  satisfactory.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
walk  along  a  rose  path  in  the  month  of 
June  and  exclaim.  "How  lovely,"  but 
the  rose  admired  might  have  a  tend- 
ency to  develop  black  spot  or  mildew 
and  not  be  at  all  suited  to  the  locality 
where  it  is  to  be  planted.  Besides 
the  study  of  varieties  there  is  also  the 
study  of  color  effects.  The  tendency 
of  some  people  is  to  group  colors  in 
sharp  contrasts.  The  method  that 
appeals  to  me  is  to  group  all  beds  so 
as  to  make  a  harmonious  whole 
blended  like  a  painting. 

Here  we  might  mention  the  study  of 
the  diseases  of  roses  and  the  selection 
of  roses  which  are  immune  or  partially 
immune  from  disease.  The  Tea  and 
Hybrid  Tea  classes  are  less  likely  to 
develop  black  spot  than  the  Austrian 
Briars  and  their  Hybrids,  often  called 
Pernetianas,  which  comprise  some  of 
our  best  yellows.  From  this  class  one 
must  select  with  care. 


Richard  E.  Pope 

Above:  Garden  of  Mrs.  Homer  Loring  at  Ashland,  Mass. 

This  garden  consists  of  a  number  of  terraces.     It  was  four  years  old  when  this  picture  was 

taken,  and  contains  about  two  thousand  rose  bushes. 

Below:  Garden  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James  at  Newport,  R.  I. 
This  garden  contains  between  five  and  six  thousand  rose  bushes.     The  picture  was  taken  f 
when  the  garden  was  three  months  old.     This  garden  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1928. 
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A  few  words  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
care  of  the  garden  after  the  planting. 
The  first  year  a  rose  garden  does  not 
need  any  fertilizing  if  it  has  been  well 
prepared.  Water  is  always  needed; 
the  amount  and  frequency  depend  on 
the  locality  and  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall. Frequent  spraying  of  the  foliage 
with  water  not  too  cold  is  often  better 
than  spraying  with  too  many  chemicals 
on  young  plants.  In  a  new  garden  the 
use  of  the  hose  is  more  beneficial  than 
sprays.  On  account  of  the  prevalence 
of  black  spot  and  mildew  the  use  of 


some  sort  of  fungicide — Bordeaux 
Mixture,  which  contains  copper  sul- 
phate and  lime,  or  the  Massey  dust,  a 
mixture  of  nine  parts  of  finely  divided 
sulphur  and  one  part  of  arsenate  of 
lead — is  necessary  even  the  first  sum- 
mer to  ward  off  attacks. 

Planting  the  bushes  near  together 
not  only  improves  the  appearance  of 
the  bed,  but  helps  to  conserve  mois- 
ture. Also  keeping  the  garden  well 
tilled  once  a  week  is  essential.  An 
English  scuffle  hoe  is  the  best  for  this 
purpose. 


Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James's  Garden 
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My  experience  in  laying  out  new 
gardens  shows  me  that  very  little 
foliage  should  be  cut  from  the  bushes 
the  first  summer  after  planting  be- 
cause the  bushes  breathe,  as  it  were, 
through  their  leaves,  and  the  root 
action  and  foliage  are  in  direct  ratio 
to  each  other.  So  cut  roses  for 
"  floaters,"  that  is,  without  any  foliage 
or  with  one  or  two  leaves  only. 

Research  work  in  my  garden  has 
been  largely  of  a  practical  nature, 
comprising  the  study  of  soils,  fungi- 
cides, insecticides,  friends  and  foes  of 
roses  in  the  insect  world,  and  the  dif- 
ferent understocks  for  roses.  These 
studies  have  been  going  on  over  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  and  it  is  through 
these  studies  and  experiments  that  I 
have  been  able  to  plant  successfully 
gardens  for  others.  Sometimes  a  girl 
is  asked  what  good  her  college  educa- 
tion has  been  to  her.  At  the  time  I 
took  the  three-year  course  in  chemis- 
try with  Professor  Stoddard,  I  little 
dreamed  of  what  practical  use  it 
would  be  to  me  in  after  life,  but  it  has 
entered  into  the  realm  of  fungicides, 
insecticides,  soils,  and  fertilizers. 

During  the  thirty  years  I  have  been 
working  with  roses  I  have  made  a 
selection  of  some  two  thousand  differ- 
ent varieties  that  I  have  imported 
from  different  countries  of  Europe. 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Germany  are  the  principal  coun- 
tries, though  many  others  are  repre- 
sented   in    my    collection.     Some    of 


these  varieties  are  not  now  in  com- 
merce in  this  country,  and  I  can  ob- 
tain them  only  by  having  them  budded 
from  my  own  stock.  Many  beautiful 
varieties  have  been  discarded  by  the 
commercial  world  as  not  profitable 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  hardiness 
or  of  sufficient  growth.  The  mighty 
dollar  is  a  great  factor  in  this  case. 

To  persons  unacquainted  with  roses 
it  is  quite  a  surprise  to  learn  how  many 
different  classes  are  represented  in  a 
large  collection.  Those  which  I  use 
are  for  the  most  part  Teas,  Hybrid 
Teas,  Bourbons,  Noisettes,  Polyan- 
thas,  Chinas,  Wichuraianas,  Rugosas, 
Austrian  Briars,  Multifloras,  and  Spe- 
cies, although  in  a  large  garden  I  use 
a  number  of  other  classes.  Climb- 
ers are  to  clothe  pergolas  and  arches, 
pillars  are  for  height,  standards  for 
landscape  effect,  creepers  for  boulders 
and  rocks. 

Here  is  a  rose  bed  for  Smith,  yellow 
and  white:  Roselandia,  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Thorn,  Ville  de  Paris,  Mermaid,  Lady 
Hillingdon,  Constance,  Abol,  Inno- 
cence, Lady  Craig,  Avalanche,  Everest, 
Mme.  Bardo.u  Job. 

I  believe  that  the  great  object  of  a 
rose  garden  is  to  touch  the  heart,  and 
for  this  reason  I  have  been  opening 
my  collection  to  visitors  and  rose  lov- 
ers for  over  thirty  years.  Even  when 
the  garden  is  closed  to  visitors,  as  is 
necessary  at  times  so  that  the  work 
may  go  on,  "Smith  College"  spoken  at 
the  gate  or  door  is  an  "open  sesame." 


Warning  in  Spring 

Anne  morrow  Lindbergh 

Tread  softly  this  expectant  path 

And  breathe  not  Beauty's  name; 
Let  fall  no  spark  of  ecstasy 

An  apple  tree  might  flame! 

This  poem  is  one  of  the  series  written  for  the  Jordan  prize  by  Anne  (Morrow)  Lindbergh  1928  in  her  senior  year. 


Woe  Qerald  Stanley  £ees  and 
Smith  ^Alumnatj 

CANDACE  THURBER  STEVENSON    1904 


DO  you  remember  the  Lees?  If 
you  were  at  Smith  in  the  years 
when  Mrs.  Lee,  who  was  Jennette 
Perry,  of  the  class  of  '86,  taught 
literary  criticism  and  Mr.  Lee  edited 
the  whimsical  little  magazine,  Mount 
Tom,  you  couldn't  help  remembering 
them.  Mrs.  Lee's  classes  were  always 
crowded,  for  she  was  doing  something 
new  and  daring  for  those  days.  She 
wanted  her  classes  to  tell  her  what 
they  thought — not  to  give  her  back 
what  she  thought.  Now  that  Pro- 
gressive Schools  are  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  a  mushroom  growth,  ex- 
pected to  perish  as  quickly  as  they 
grew  up,  all  the  "Leevites"  have 
come  to  realize  that  Jennette  Lee 
was  one  of  the  advance  guard  of  an 
educational  movement  which  has 
come  to  stay.  She  did  not  teach 
subjects;  she  taught  people. 

Mrs.  Lee  is  still  teaching  people, 
but  she  has  decided  that  there  is  some- 
thing they  need  more  than  literary 
criticism,  and  that  is  poise  and  balance. 

The  Lees  discovered  the  need  for 
this  knowledge  by  the  road  of  ill 
health.  After  a  great  deal  of  doctor- 
ing, they  finally  said:  "Is  it  necessary 
to  go  about  this  subject  in  this  way, 
just  because  this  is  the  way  people 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  about 
it  for  generations?"  So  instead  of 
putting  their  minds  on  being  sick  they 
began  to  watch  healthy  people,  and 
the  first  thing  they  noticed  was  that 
the  healthiest  ones  seemed  to  have 
the  straightest  backbones.  They  also 
noticed  that  there  were  different  ways 
of  being  straight,  and  that  some 
seemed  better  than  others.  There 
was  a  difference  between  a  Victorian 


backbone  which  was  straight  as  a 
1  ramrod,  and  a  modern  backbone  which 
was  straight  as  a  willow  wand.  The 
more  they  thought  about  it,  the  more 
they  found  that  needed  to  be  taught. 
The  result  is  this  fascinating  course 
which  consists  of  a  number  of  original 
techniques  for  teaching  good  posture. 

The  Lees  never  say  to  people: 
"Stand  up  straight  and  throw  your 
shoulders  back."  They  ask:  "How 
do  you  hold  a  pocketbook,  or  a  pen, 
or  the  handle  of  a  vacuum  cleaner? 
How  do  you  sit  at  a  typewriter?" 

With  keenly  observant  eyes  they 
study  the  pupil,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  they  are  able  to  teach  away 
assortments  of  aches  as  well  as  nervous 
fatigue. 

Some  people  go  to  them  to  improve 
their  golf,  riding,  and  dancing;  some 
to  develop  a  light  touch  on  the  piano, 
or  a  steady  hand  on  the  paint  brush. 

The  Lees  have,  with  a  few  choice 
pieces  of  old  furniture,  given  their 
apartment  at  100  Central  Park  South 
very  much  the  same  flavor  that  their 
house  in  Northampton  had.  Their 
individual  pupils  come  to  them,  but 
Mrs.  Lee  goes  to  the  •schools  where 
there  are  teachers,  or  groups  of  pupils 
to  be  taught.  Sometimes  in  summer 
they  take  pupils  at  Monhegan,  Maine. 
Mrs.  Lee  in  her  few  moments  of  spare 
time  is  at  work  on  a  book  for  boys  of 
Boy  Scout  age.  "Rest  Working" 
which  embodies  their  ideas  but  does 
not  give  the  exercises,  was  published 
under  the  name  of  the  "Coordination 
Guild." 

The  Montessori  schools  have  had 
them  teach  some  of  their  physical 
training  teachers,   and   children   who 
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are  perpetually  breaking  bones  are 
sent  to  them  to  be  taught  balance,  by 
parents  who  have  come  to  see  that  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds 
of  cure. 

Filene's  department  store  in  Boston 
had  the  Lees  give  a  course  to  their 
salespeople. 

Well-known  business  men  and 
women,  lawyers,  and  even  doctors  go 
to  learn  how  to  do  more  in  a  day  by 
cutting  out  mental  and  physical 
friction. 

This  winter,  for  two  months,  they 
gave  an  introductory  course  of  two 
lessons  a  week  to  two  groups  of  Smith 
alumnae.  This  was  a  new  venture  as 
they  prefer  to  work  with  people  in- 
dividually and  not  in  groups. 

Balance,  as  the  Lees  see  it.  is  an 
elusive  thing,  and  those  who  wish  to 
learn  more  about  it  have  got  to  be 
willing  to  venture  a  little  into  a  land 
of  surmise  where  science  has  not  as 
yet  completely  mapped  out  the  coun- 
try. In  order  to  reeducate  a  body 
which  is  accustomed  to  being  held, 
one  must  first  revise  the  code  book  of 


messages  sent  to  the  muscles  by  the 
body's  telegraph  system.  The  revis- 
ing of  this  code  is  sometimes  a  stum- 
bling block  to  the  people  who  labor  un- 
der the  delusion  that  all  science  is 
exact,  and  all  of  its  findings  proved. 
To  those  who  object  to  their  methods, 
the  Lees  can  only  answer  that  what 
they  are  teaching  is  frankly  a  hybrid  of 
the  artistic  and  scientific  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  physical  balance, 
but  that  their  many  appreciative 
pupils  bear  witness  that  it  liorks. 

The  best  proof  of  the  value  of  their 
theories  is  the  Lees  themselves.  In 
the  midst  of  the  crashing  hubbub  of 
New  York  City  they  go  serenely 
along,  producing  and  publishing  books 
and  teaching.  There  is  no  fear  in 
their  eyes.  They  don't  seem  incon- 
venienced by  living  in  a  machine  age. 
The  gist  of  their  teaching  is  that  a 
balanced  body  is  light,  and  a  held 
body  is  heavy,  and  that  those  who 
have  once  consciously  experienced 
the  difference  between  these  two 
states  hold  in  their  hands  a  talisman 
against  the  wear  and  tear  of  living. 


June 
Florence  Reeves  Ex- 1901 

And  now  young  May  brings  lovely  June 
When  all  the  bell-like  flowers  will  tune 
Their  fragrant  notes  in  songs  that  linger; 
Young  grape  vines  tentatively  finger 
The  stalwart  hollyhocks1  maroon  : 
All  nature  is  in  love  with  June's 
Full-throated  laughter.   .   .   . 


The  soft  wind  sleeps  in  afternoon 
Full-laden;  bees,  contented,  croon 
A  drowsy  air;  a  thirsty  flicker 
Proclaims  his  judgment  on  the  weather — 
The  flower  of  June  is  bearing  soon 
Midsummer's  Day! 

this  poem  w.is  published  in  the  Household  Mn^azine.  June  1930. 
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AFTER  thirty-five  years  of  distin- 
l\  guished  service,  Alice  Waite  '86, 
Dean  of  Wellesley  College,  will  be  on 
leave  of  absence  during  the  coming 
academic  year  and  will  retire  in  June 
1932,  with  the  honorary  title  of  Dean 
Emeritus.  In  1913  Miss  Waite  was 
appointed  Dean  of  the  College,  and 
she  has  held  this  position  ever  since 
as  well  as  teaching,  until  two  years 
.  her  course  in  modern  drama. 
She  will  be  succeeded  as  Dean  by 
Mary   Lowell   Coolidge,    Bryn    Mawr 

14,  daughter  of  Mary  (Colt)  Coolidge 
ex-'88. 

Florence  Sabin  '93  was  one  of  the 
twelve  women  chosen  by  a  "jury"  of 
famous  men  as  the  "greatest  women 
in  the  United  States."  Mrs.  Calvin 
Coolidge,  who  holds  an  honorary 
L.H.D.  from  Smith,  was  named  as 
well.  The  selection  was  made  under 
the  auspices  of  Good  Housekeeping 
md  each  of  the  twelve  women  chosen 
s  to  sit  for  her  portrait  to  be  repro- 
duced in  the  magazine.  Dr.  Sabin, 
.vho  is  connected  with  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research,  was 
he  only  woman  on  the  program  of 
ectures  by  eminent  scientists  at  the 
nstitute  of  Natural  Science,  spon- 
sored by  Bowdoin  College,  April  7  to 
6.  She  talked  on  "Recent  Studies 
n  the  Chemistry  of  Bacteria  as  Ap- 
)lied  to  Disease"  on  April  15. 

Clifford     W.     Beers,     husband     of 
^lara  (Jepson)  Beers  ex-'98,  spent  the 


winter  in  Honolulu,  on  invitation  of 
the  governor,  in  order  to  organize 
societies  for  mental  hygiene  in  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Beers  was  the  founder  in  1908  of 
the  Connecticut  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  the  first  organization  of  its 
kind.  He  is  founder  and  secretary 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 

Two  Smith  husbands  have  recently 
been  appointed  to  positions  of  civic 
importance  in  New  York  City.  J. 
Edward  Lumbard,  husband  of  Pauline 
Poindexter  '27,  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Assistant  United  States  Attorneys 
in  New  York  City  by  George  Z.  Me- 
daille,  during  a  recent  reorganization. 
John  Kirkland  Clark,  husband  of 
Margaret  Holbrook  ex-'OO,  has  been 
chosen  as  counsel  by  Samuel  Seabury 
in  his  investigation  of  the  City  Club's 
charges  of  incompetence  against  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Crain  of  New  York 
City. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Citizens' 
Committee  of  One  Thousand,  which 
was  organized  recently  in  New  York 
City  to  assist  in  the  legislative  in- 
vestigation of  the  city's  government, 
were  the  following  persons  with  Smith 
interests:  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  hus- 
band of  Josephine  Sewall  '97;  Dr. 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  husband  of 
Florence  Whitney  '00;  Dorothy 
Kenyon  '08;  Mrs.  George  A.  Plimp- 
ton (Fanny  Hastings  '03);  Mrs. 
Edgerton   Parsons    (Alice  Lord   '97); 
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the  Reverend  William  P.  Schell,  hus- 
band of  Emily  Mayo  ex-'04;  Ordway 
Tead,  husband  of  Clara  Murphy  '13; 
Dr.  John  M.  Wheeler,  husband  of 
Julia  Smith  '02. 

Three  items  of  academic  significance 
are:  Ralph  B.  Perry,  husband  of 
Rachel  Berenson  '02,  was  recently 
awarded  one  of  the  study  grants  made 
to  professors  in  Harvard  University 
to  enable  them  to  do  research  work 
during  1931-32.  Mr.  Perry's  award 
was  specifically  "to  record  the  thought 
and  character  of  William  James,  as 
revealed  in  unpublished  correspond- 
ence, notes,  and  marginalia."  The 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
has  granted  to  Willard  Thorp — hus- 
band of  Margaret  Farrand  '14 — of 
the  department  of  English  at  Prince- 
ton University  a  fellowship  for  work 
in  England  next  year.  Dr.  La  Rue 
Van  Hook,  husband  of  Edith  vom 
Baur  '04,  has  been  appointed  Jay 
professor  of  Greek  at  Columbia 
University. 

William  L.  Colt,  husband  of  Han- 
nah Dunlop  '04,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Automobile  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York,  Inc. 

Harriet   (Boyd)  Hawes's   ('92)  son 

accompanied  Dr.  Reisner  of  Harvard 
on  his  latest  archaeological  expedition 
to  Egypt. 

Katherine  Tilson,  the  16-year-old 
daughter  of  Margaret  (North)  Tilson 
'05  and  Rep.  John  Q.  Tilson,  was 
recently  featured  in  the  papers  as  one 
of  three  licensed  girl  radio  operators  in 
Connecticut.  She  has  a  short-wave 
set  in  her  station,  WICAM,  New 
Haven.  Her  record  is  Madagascar. 
John  Q.  Tilson  Jr.  is  one  of  seven 
"scholars  of  the  first  rank"  on  the 
Yale  Sophomore  Honor  List. 

Sarah  Palfrey,  daughter  of  Methyl 
(Oakes)  Palfrey  '01  and  sister  of 
Margaret  Palfrey  '29,  in  March  de- 
feated  Marjorie  Morrill  of  Dedham, 


Mass.,  in  two  straight  sets  to  win  the 
annual  Bermuda  Lawn  Tennis  cham- 
pionship. With  her  sister  Mianne, 
she  also  won  the  Bermuda  doubles 
championship. 

Hoffman  Philip,  husband  of  Jose- 
phine Roberts  '12,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Minister  to  Persia  to 
Minister  to  Norway. 

A  new  experiment  in  adult  educa- 
tion, "The  School  of  the  Printed 
Page,"  which  will  offer  to  60,000  busi- 
ness women  courses  on  a  wide  range  of 
cultural  subjects,  is  being  inaugurated 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
of  which  Marion  McClench  '03  is 
president  and  Frances  Cummings  '00 
educational  secretary.  Although  the 
study  outlines  which  make  up  the 
curriculum  will  be  presented  monthly 
through  the  Federation's  official  pub- 
lication, Independent  Woman,  the 
school  will  have  a  dean  and  faculty. 
The  first  of  the  series  of  study  out- 
lines, which  appeared  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Woman  for  April,  dealt  with 
classical  art  as  a  background  for 
European  travel. 

Smith  was  well  represented  at  the 
Spring  Flower  Exhibition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
held  in  Boston  the  week  of  March  17- 
21.  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  husband  of 
Florence  Low  '97,  was  chairman  of 
the  Exhibition  Committee,  and  his 
Kelsey-Highlands  Nursery  received 
the  gold  medal  from  the  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  most 
artistic  exhibit,  and  also  the  large  gold 
medal  and  prize  of  $500  from  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
Helen  (Pratt)  Dane  ex- '90  received 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety's gold  medal  for  the  most  original 
exhibit  and  a  large  gold  medal  and 
prize  of  $1000  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society.  Florence 
Nesmith  '04  won  first  prize  for  econ 
omy  luncheon  table  decorations. 
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We  do  not  recognize  so  many 
Smith  names  among  the  prize  winners 
at  the  International  Flower  Show 
held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York,  but  the  name  of  Harriet 
(Barnes)  Pratt  '00  appears  many 
times.  There  was  a  first  prize  for 
schizanthus,  two  firsts  for  heliotrope, 
a  first  and  a  second  for  hydrangea, 
a  first  for  marguerite,  a  second 
for  asparagus  fern,  and  a  first  for 
cymbidium. 

Dr.  John  Wheeler,  husband  of  Julia 
Smith  '02,  is  the  surgeon  who  will  op- 
erate on  the  eyes  of  King  Prajadhipok 
of  Siam  early  in  May. 

Annie  (Russell) 
Marble  '86  wrote 
the  pageant,  "Mer- 
chants of  Light," 
which  was  presented 
most  effectively  on 
April  9  as  part  of 
the  semicentennial 
celebration  and  na- 
tional convention  of 

Annie  Russell  Marble    ^  A     A     jj    w     ^ 

Boston.  Mrs.  Marble  is  the  author  of 
no  fewer  than  five  pageants  and  is, 
besides,  a  very  successful  lecturer  on 
literary  subjects  and  an  author  of 
note.  One  of  her  books,  "Women  of 
the  Bible,"  was  dedicated  to  President 
Seelye. 

Of  course  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Wickersham  Report,  Ada  Louise 
Comstock  '97,  the  only  woman  on  the 
Commission,  was  much  featured  in 
the  papers.  Nowhere  did  we  see 
anything  but  complimentary  remarks 
on  Miss  Comstock,  both  as  an  educa- 
tor and  as  an  important  member  of 
this  Commission.  We  were  particu- 
larly pleased,  however,  with  a  cartoon 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  under  the  caption  "Attention, 
Men!"  It  shows  Uncle  Sam  looking 
awesomely  at  a  statue  of  a  woman 
with  a  brief  case  under  her  arm.  He 
holds  a  newspaper  with  the  headline, 


"Wickersham  report  given  out  after 
nearly  two  years  of  complete  secrecy." 
The  inscription  on  the  pedestal  reads: 
"Ada  L.  Comstock  of  the  Wickersham 
Commission  who  proved  to  the  world 
that  a  woman  can  keep  a  secret." 

In  the  April  issue  of  House  &  Gar- 
den, we  found  a  full-page  photograph 
of  a  playroom  on  a  roof,  designed  by 
Annette  (Hoyt)  Flanders  '10  for  the 
New  York  home  of  Mrs.  Walter 
Hochschild.     To  quote  the  caption : 

Black  ironwork  shaped  like  a  vast  bird 
cage  surmounts  a  brilliant  green  hedge 
made  of  sheet  metal  topped  by  amusing 
cut-out  topiary  designs.  Cut-outs  of  gay 
plumaged  birds  fly  among  the  bars  and  over 
all  is  a  giant  umbrella  of  bright  blue  metal. 

Lucia  (Trent) 
Cheyney  '19  was 
awarded  the  Un- 
known Donor's 
prize  of  The  Gypsy 
for  1930  by  John 
Galsworthy  for  her 
poem  "Empty 
Dusk."  Her  song, 
"By  Your  Twilight 
Window,"  has  been 
set  to  music  by 
Marsh  and  is  being  sung  widely  on  the 
programs  of  Victor  Prahl  and  others. 
Her  poetry  has  appeared  in  five  new 
anthologies  this  year.  Ralph  Chey- 
ney, her  husband,  won  first  prize  in 
the  $500  Nation-Wide  Poetry  Contest 
of  the  Poetry   World. 

Mary    Pangborn 

'27  was  recently 
elected  to  the  Yale 
chapter  of  Sigma 
Xi,  an  honorary 
society  comprised 
of  those  who  have 
shown  ability  to 
carry  on  indepen- 
dent investigations 
of  a  high  order. 
Miss  Pangborn  is  the  daughter  of 
Georgia  (Wood)  Pangborn  ex-'96. 
She  lived   at    the    Lawrence    House, 


Lucia  Trent  Cheyney 


Charles    Howard 


Stahlbrrg 

Mary  Pangborn 
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was  a  junior  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  in 
her  senior  year  won  the  Frances  Hause 
prize  in  chemistry.  In  1927-28  she 
studied  chemistry  at  Yale  on  an 
Alumnae  Fund  Fellowship,  and  as- 
sisted in  the  chemical  laboratory  at  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1928-29,  after  which  she 
returned  to  Yale  to  complete  her  work 
for  her  Ph.D. 

An  event  which  may  well  prove  a 
Mecca  for  travelers  who  plan  to  be  in 
England  in  the  early  fall  is  the  Three 
Choirs  Festival,  conducted  by  Her- 
bert W.  Sumsion,  the  organist  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral  and  husband  of 
Alice  Garlichs  '2  5.  The  Three  Ca- 
thedral Choirs  of  Gloucester,  Worces- 
ter, and  Hereford  have  met  annually 
in  one  of  the  three  cities  ever  since 
1715.  This  year  the  Festival  will  be 
held  at  Gloucester  on  September  6th, 
8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th.  The  Ora- 
torios will  be  sung  in  the  high  Norman 
nave    of    the    Cathedral,     with     the 


choruses  and  orchestra  of  about  400 
people  seated  on  a  temporary  rostrum 
below  the  organ.  This  year  Gustav 
Hoist,  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  and  Dr. 
Vaughan-Williams  will  conduct  their 
works,  while  Mr.  Sumsion  will  conduct 
the  other  works.  Mrs.  Sumsion 
writes  to  the  Quarterly  : 

We  live  in  a  very  interesting  old  16th- 
century  house  and  there  is  always  a  wel- 
come for  Smith  alumnae.  We  have  big 
teas  each  day  during  the  Festival. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Deans  of  Women  held 
in  Detroit  in  February,  Florence 
Root  '06,  M.A.  '14,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. Miss  Root  was  for  five  years 
Dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  in  Pittsburgh,  for  eight  years 
Dean  of  Women  at  the  College  of 
Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  last  fall 
became  Dean  of  Women  and  Director 
of  Educational  and  Vocational  Coun- 
seling at  the  Cleveland  College  of 
Western  Reserve  University. 


"We  ^Are  Honored  by  Their  Honors'' 


BOTH  the  Faculty  and  under- 
graduates of  Smith  have  been 
honored  this  year  by  academic  awards 
made  to  their  members.  Guggen- 
heim Fellowships  have  been  awarded 


Spence 

Vera  L.  Brown 


Stahlberg 

Roy  D.  Welch 


to  Professor  Welch  of  the  Music 
Department  and  Professor  Vera 
Brown  of  the  History  Department. 
We  quote  from  the  Boston  Herald: 

The      accomplishments      of      Professor 
Welch's  first  year  of  work,  under  a  Guggen- 


heim fellowship  awarded  last  year,  have 
been  recognized  with  the  continuance  of  the 
fellowship  through  the  coming  year.  .  .  . 
His  specialization  is  in  a  field  not  generally- 
touched  on  by  scholars — that  of  determin- 
ing the  relation  between  the  music  of  races 
and  their  philosophy  and  literature.  He 
has  spent  the  past  year  in  Germany,  and 
plans  with  the  renewal  of  the  fellowship  to 
continue  his  studies  in  Russia  and  the 
so-called  "border-line"  countries  of  the 
Mediterranean.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  which  awarded  him 
the  degree  of  honorary  master  of  music. 

Miss  Brown  is  a  native  of  Canada  and 
studied  at  Canadian  schools  and  at  McGill 
University.  She  received  a  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  from  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
She  will  make  a  study  in  the  archives  of 
England,  Spain,  and  Mexico  of  the  relations 
of  England  and  Spain  as  colonial  powers  in 
the  18th  century.  Miss  Brown,  nationally 
known  as  an  outstanding  authority  in  her 
field,  is  the  author  of  "Anglo-Spanish 
Relations  in  the  Closing  Years  of  the 
Colonial  Era." 
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Vincent  M.  Scramuzza,  assistant 
professor  of  history,  has  been  awarded 
a  grant  from  the  grants-in-aid  com- 
mittee of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council.  These  awards  are  to  help 
mature  scholars  of  demonstrated  ca- 
pacity complete  undertakings  which 
seem  to  the  Council  to  promise 
significant  contributions  to  the  social 
sciences.  Mr.  Scramuzza's  work  is  on 
an  economic  history  of  Sicily  in  an- 
cient times. 

The  Students'  International  Union, 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  has  an- 
nounced the  awards  of  twelve  scholar- 
ships and  one  fellowship  for  Ameri- 
can students.  The  fellowship  was 
awarded  to  Helen  Kirkpatrick,  Smith 
'31,  and  she  will  receive  $1,000  for  a 
year's  study.  One  of  the  scholarships 
was  awarded  to  Eileen  O'Daniel  '32; 
she  will  receive  $300,  entitling  her  to 
work  in  the  summer  session.  Miss 
Kirkpatrick  will  work  through  the 
summer  at  the  Zimmern  School  and 
next  winter  will  be  at  the  Geneva 
Institute  of  International  Relations. 
Her  work  will  be  supervised  by  Pro- 
fessor Moon  of  Columbia  University 
from  which  institution  she  will  take 
her  Master's  degree.  Last  summer 
she  had  the  scholarship  now  awarded 
to  Miss  O'Daniel.  This  past  year  she 
has  been  president  of  the  International 
Relations  Club  and  Editor-in-Chief  of 
the  Year  Book.  She  has  been  taking 
Special  Honors  in  History.  Eileen 
O'Daniel  is  the  newly  elected  president 


of  Student  Council.*  She  is  taking 
Special  Honors  in  History-Economics- 
Government.  She  is  vice-president  of 
the  International  Relations  Club  and 
Smith  chairman  of  the  National  Stu- 


Press  Board 

Helen  Kirkpatrick 


Eleanor  Mathesius 


dents'  Federation.  She  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Model  League  of  Na- 
tions, recently  held  at  Wellesley. 
The  students  from  the  United  States 
will  be  associated  in  Geneva  with  stu- 
dents from  many  other  countries  who 
have  also  received  scholarships  from 
the  Union.  They  will  work  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Students'  Interna- 
tional Union,  and  they  will  also  at- 
tend sessions  of  the  Geneva  School  of 
International  Studies. 

Eleanor  Mathesius  '31  has  been 
awarded  a  fellowship  and  Agnes 
Berger  '31  a  scholarship  from  the 
Institute  of  International  Education 
to  study  German  in  Germany. 

*  See  page  310  for  picture. 


Chapel  Klptes 


EARLY  in  February  the  students 
voted  that  for  the  next  two 
semesters  attendance  at  chapel  should 
be  voluntary  instead  of  compulsory  on 
an  average  of  three  times  a  week. 
The  vote  was  fairly  close.  The  Presi- 
dent again  reviewed  the  history  of 
chapel  at  the  College.  Twelve  years 
ago  the  students  first  voted  for  volun- 
tary attendance.  Of  the  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  decrease  in  attendance 
since  that  time  he  feels  that  student 
abolition  of  the  ten  o'clock  rule  and  a 
particular  type  of  individualism  have 
been  very  important  ones.  To  con- 
dense his  remarks: 

The  night  was  shortened  by  one  or  two 
hours  at  the  beginning  of  the  sleeping 
period.  It  is  inevitable  that  this  loss  of 
sleep  at  the  beginning  of  the  night  should  be 
compensated  for.  A  large  number  of  stu- 
dents naturally  wanted  to  stay  in  bed  as 
long  in  the  morning  as  they  could.  As  time 
went  on  it  came  to  be  the  usual  thing  that 
more  than  half  the  students  did  not  come  to 
chapel.  A  new  situation  now  arose.  We 
are  all  affected  by  what  is  done  by  the  ma- 
jority of  those  around  us,  and  the  majority 
was  now  the  other  way.  This  effect  of  the 
majority  coincides,  curiously  enough,  with 
the  odd  belief  on  the  part  of  the  present 
generation  of  students  that  they  are  great 
individualists,  that  each  is  developing  her 
own  personality  and  following  her  own  line; 
and  that  to  go  anywhere  with  a  crowd, 
whether  to  worship  God  or  to  do  anything 
else,  implies  an  inferior  individuality. 
There  is  nothing  in  cooperation  opposed  to 
the  healthy  growth  of  an  individual  per- 


sonality. You  will  get  plenty  of  chances  in 
life  to  show  your  individual  differences. 
You  do  not  need  to  make  your  mark  in 
college  by  wasting  your  opportunities  more 
than  your  neighbor. 

We  are  back  now  where  we  were  twelve 
years  ago  when  I  announced  that  individual 
chapel  cards  were  abolished.  The  under- 
standing then  was  that  the  exercises  of 
Smith  College  opened  with  morning  chapel 
at  8:30  and  that  all  students  were  expected 
to  attend.  That  has  been  the  official 
understanding  from  the  beginning.  It  is 
clearly  stated  in  the  Catalogue.  Absence 
from  chapel  has  been  a  distinct  disregard  of 
an  institution  which  was  begun  with  the 
College. 

I  have  explained  again  and  again  why  it 
seems  to  me  a  desirable  understanding.  It 
seems  desirable  that  the  day  should  begin 
with  a  morning  service.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  if  you  come  willing  to  take  what  it  has 
to  contribute  to  the  mood  with  which  you 
wish  to  start  the  day,  you  will  get  it.  The 
most  florid  service,  the  most  gorgeous  cere- 
monial, the  most  devout  attitude,  in  any  hall 
in  any  place  at  any  time  can  be  cancelled  by 
themood  of  the  individual.  And  I  am  quite 
sure  that  our  little  service  here,  in  this 
comparatively  barren  place  is  never  so  poor 
that  you  cannot  get  from  it  help  in  starting 
your  day  with  more  poise  and  calm. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  of  the  value  of 
chapel  as  an  aid  to  the  unity  of  this  College. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  chief  thing  in 
our  life  here  that  keeps  it  from  falling  to 
bits  because  of  our  size.  From  time  to 
time  I  come  across  people  who  went 
through  Smith  College  and  never  felt  its 
real  quality.  They  belonged  to  the  part  of 
college  that  thought  itself  too  smart  to  go 
to  chapel.  That  attitude  is  not  merely 
geographic.     It  occurred  and  occurs  here 
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.  and  there  all  through  the  campus.  It  is  a 
pity,  and  it  is  another  opportunity  wasted. 
You  do  not  know  this  College  unless  you 
come  regularly  to  chapel.  Year  after  year 
I  become  familiar  with  the  faces  of  a  con- 
siderable group  of  seniors  in  the  front  rows, 
and  these  are  the  people  I  meet  all  over 
America  today,  carrying  on  the  traditions 

•  of  Smith  College  in  their  communities, 
establishing  Smith  College  clubs,  sending 
other  girls  here  to  get  what  they  got. 

I  have  received  many  suggestions  about 
chapel, — about  the  possibility  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical building  for  it,  for  example,  which 
has  been  discussed  for  a  number  of  years  by 

<  an  actual  committee  of  alumnae,  trustees, 
and  students.  There  are  a  great  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  for  which  there 
is  no  practical  solution  at  the  present  time, 
because  there  is  no  money  for  it,  if  for  no 
other  reason. 

A  considerable  number  now  here  will  con- 
tinue to  come  to  chapel  as  they  have  come 
all  along,  even  during  the  examination 
period.  I  value  their  presence  more  than 
any  audience  that  could  be  got  here 
by  compulsion.  You  need  not  get  a 
reputation  for  priggish  self-righteousness 
because  you  are  sensible  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  an  obvious  opportunity. 
That  you  can  do  without  apology.  The 
most  important  thing  to  do  is  to  establish 
such  a  habit  that  the  College  as  a  whole  will 
carry  out  the  understanding  of  the  authori- 

1  ties  as  to  the  regular  place  of  daily  chapel  in 
college  life. 

THE  Alumnae  Council  came  to 
chapel  and  were  privileged  to 
hear  Mr.  Neilson's  talk  to  the  fresh- 
men about  various  academic  matters 
which  either  this  year  or  next  would  be 
vital  to  them.  He  talked  about  the 
plan  for  Special  Honors  and  urged 
them  to  take  a  long  look  ahead  and 
"not  cramp  themselves  in  their  choice 
of  their  major  study  because  they  did 
not  take  the  right  things  first." 
"Think  the  thing  through  and  take 
advice    now." 

Then  came  the  morning  on  which 
the  President  explained  the  vote  of  the 
Trustees  to  raise  college  fees  and  the 
vote  of  the  Faculty  requiring  next 
year's  freshmen  to  attend  all  classes 
during  the  first  semester.  (See  page 
301.)  In  explanation  of  the  attend- 
ance rule  he  said  in  part: 


The  requirement  of  freshman  attendance 
is  not  the  same  in  its  workings  as  the  re- 
quirement of  Registrar's  List.  That  gives 
you  no  freedom  whatever  to  absent  your- 
selves. The  freshmen  will  have  a  reason- 
able amount  of  elbow-room — they  will  not 
be  penalized  for  a  single  absence.  It 
seemed  best  to  the  Faculty  that  the  fresh- 
men should  begin  their  life  in  college  with  a 
requirement  that  would  accustom  them  to 
go  to  classes  regularly  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  will  meet  with  the 
disapproval  of  the  present  freshman  class. 
No  very  great  hardship  will  be  entailed 
on  a  class  by  insisting  that  they  take  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  instruction  for  which 
they  came  here. 

On   that   same   morning   he   bid    the 
College  goodbye  for  seven  weeks. 

I  am  going  to  see  what  is  happening  to 
your  sisters  [he  said.]  ...  I  commend  you 
to  the  Warden  and  the  Dean,  and  them  to 
you.  I  have  no  nervousness  in  leaving 
them  in  your  hands.  And  I  hope  to  come 
back  to  find  you  more  eager  in  study  than 


REALIZING  the  financial  stress  of 
^  this  present  year,  Mrs.  Scales 
gave  a  most  enlightening  talk  one 
morning  about  the  resources  in  the 
College  on  which  the  students  could 
call  in  time  of  need. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  college  is  the  one 
place  where  one  has  the  extreme  good  for- 
tune of  having  one's  cake  and  eating  it,  too. 
The  people  who  earn  the  most  money  in 
college  are  always  the  people  who  are  ac- 
complishing best  what  they  came  to  college 
for. 

She  spoke  of  the  scholarship  awards, 
membership  in  the  cooperative  houses, 
the  Students'  Aid,  the  Emergency 
Fund  administered  by  Annetta  Clark 
in  the  President's  Office,  the  Self-Help 
Fund  administered  by  the  Warden's 
Office.  She  reminded  the  students 
that  the  last  two  are  open  to  all  classes 
at  all  times.  She  told  also  of  the  ten 
Tenney  House  Residence  Scholarships 
and  of  the  White  Lodge  Residence 
Scholarship  left  as  a  bequest  by  one  of 
the  Belmont  houses  which  were  closed. 
She  spoke  of  the  jobs  that  students 
could   obtain   through   the  Self-Help 
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Bureau  or  the  Personnel  Office.     And 
she  ended: 

If  any  of  you  are  now  carrying  jobs  that 
you  do  not  actually  need,  I  wish  you  would 
give  them  up  and  let  us  turn  them  over  to 
other  people  who  do  at  present  seriously 
need  them.  And  if  any  of  you  have  any 
suggestions  for  more  jobs,  or  different  kinds, 
or  any  extension  of  Self-Help  such  as  the 
opening  of  another  cooperative  house,  I 
wish  you  would  let  us  know  your  opinions. 
The  more  self-sustaining  students  we  have, 
the  better  they  become  adjusted  to  a  life  of 
accomplishment  in  college — the  happier 
for  them,  and  the  happier  for  the  college  as 
a  whole. 

AT  LENGTH  the  week  before 
-**■  spring  vacation  arrived — that 
exciting  week  in  which  elections  and 
awards  meet  each  other  coming  up 
and  down  from  the  platform  in  be- 
wildering and  delighted  confusion. 
Indeed,  when  Miss  Nicolson  greeted 
a  full  chapel  after  vacation  the  awards 
were  still  coming  in  to  the  faculty  and 
student  body,  and  we  were  convinced 
that  all  in  all  we  were  a  very  erudite 
company.  "Thus  both  through  our 
students  and  through  our  Faculty  we 
are  honored  by  their  honors,"  said 
Miss  Nicolson  as  she  finished  with  the 
Guggenheims. 

The  Dean  kept  the  College  posted 
about  the  progress  of  the  President  as 
far  as  she  was  able  but,  truth  to  tell, 
for  the  moment  chapel  was  all  taken 
up  with  the  complicated  "ladies 
change  "  in  which  the  choir  and  faculty 
were  indulging.  We  refer  you  to  the 
Note  Room  for  further  data,  simply 
remarking  that  we  are  sorry  for  the 
misguided  persons  who  weren't  in 
chapel  when  Miss  Nicolson  played 
with  the  situation. 

On  April  21  chapel  was  a  sure- 
enough  "full  chapel."  All  eyes  were 
turned  expectantly  on  the  door 
through  which  the  chapel  leader  en- 
ters, hoping  that  the  President  would 
come.  Enter  the  Dean  with  a  broad 
and    thoroughly   understanding   grin. 


It  seemed  that  the  President's  train 
was  late,  but  it  was  one  of  our 
most  successful  chapels  all  the  same. 
"Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick,"  read  the  Dean,  "but  when  the 
desire  cometh  it  is  a  tree  of  life."  And 
then  she  said: 

Of  all  the  moments  in  my  life  when  I  have 
felt  unnecessary,  this  ranks  easily  the  high- 
est. It  is  like  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out, 
the  cast  of  characters  is  all  present  but  the 
hero.  But  it  is  even  more  like  the  moment 
when  Banquo's  ghost  appeared  at  the  feast. 
It  is  greatly  to  your  credit  that  you  did  not 
do  what  Macbeth's  guests  did  on  that  oc- 
casion. I  may  assure  you  at  once  that  your 
President  is  in  Northampton,  and  has  been 
for  perhaps  fifteen  minutes.  His  train  was 
just  late  enough  to  prevent  his  being  here. 
We  will  call  this  a  dress  rehearsal.  With 
the  amount  of  practice  that  we  have  had 
this  morning,  tomorrow  we  ought  to  fill  all 
the  seats,  and  even  indicate  to  the  President 
that  we  have  been  doing  so  ever  since  he  has 
been  gone. 

Now  with  some  pleasure  and  some  regret 
I  shall  follow  the  example  of  so  many 
sovereigns  of  Europe  and  abdicate.  The 
Bloodless  Revolution  is  over.  I  shall  turn 
you  over  to  the  President  with  a  thoroughly- 
good  report.  Your  conduct  has  been 
exemplary — at  least,  as  far  as  I  know  it  has 
been  exemplary — and  he  will  receive  you 
back  at  least^n  as  good  a  state  as  he  left  you 
to  me. 

The  friend  of  the  Quarterly  who 
transcribed  this  little  address  wrote  at 
this  point,  "Prolonged  applause,"  and 
well  she  might.  The  students  spon- 
taneously and  simultaneously  cer- 
tainly gave  Miss  Nicolson  what  is 
called  in  some  circles  "a  great  hand." 

THE  next  day  the  President  was 
there.  Once  again  there  was 
prolonged  applause.  He  gave  us 
greetings  from  Smith  College  as  it  is 
scattered  over  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
he  talked  about  many  things  European 
which  you  will  find  scattered  over  this 
department,  and  afterwards  he  was 
escorted  by  a  kaleidoscopic  college  en 
masse  back  to  his  office  in  College 
Hall. 
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Important  ^Academic 
^Announcements 

WITH  the  opening  of  college  next 
September  there  will  be  several 
new  things,  academically  speaking, 
under  the  Smith  College  sun. 

College  Fees.  The  Trustees  are  very 
reluctant  to  announce  that  for  new 
students  entering  in  the  fall  of  1931 
the  cost  of  tuition  will  be  $500  and 
the  cost  of  board  and  room  $500, 
making  the  total  fee  $1000.  This 
college  is  the  last  of  its  group  to  decide 
to  charge  an  annual  fee  of  at  least 
$1000.  Vassar  has  increased  its 
charge  from  $1000  to  $1200,  Wellesley 
is  maintaining  its  fee  of  $1000,  and 
beginning  with  next  fall  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  will  be  $1000.  The  present  fees 
at  Smith  College  are  $400  for  tuition 
and  the  normal  cost  of  board  and 
room  $500.  To  this  $900  is  added 
about  $20  in  fees  charged  for  infirmary 
insurance  and  departmental  labora- 
tory expenses.  The  actual  increase 
will,  therefore,  be  $80  and  not  $100  as 
there  will  no  longer  be  these  special 
fees.  The  Trustees  insist  that  some 
arrangement  be  made  to  increase  the 
funds  available  for  scholarship  aid  for 
those  on  whom  this  increase  will  in- 
flict hardship.  The  increase  does  not 
affect  any  student  now  in  college. 

Attendance  at  Classes.  The  Faculty 
has  voted : 

That  all  Freshmen  be  required  to  attend 
classes  throughout  the  first  semester. 
That  Freshmen  be  permitted  unexcused 
absences  to  the  number  of  credit  hours 
that  they  are  carrying,  and  that  these 
absences  be  distributed  pro  rata  according 
to  the  number  of  hours  credit  per  course. 
That  in  the  second  semester  Freshmen 
attaining  a  B  average  may  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  attendance  at 
classes.  For  other  Freshmen  the  attend- 
ance regulations  of  the  first  semester  are 
continued. 

Language  Reading  Tests.  There  has 
been  a  slight  but  significant  change 
in  this  requirement.  The  original 
vote    stipulated    that    the    tests    on 


reading  ability  in  two  foreign  lan- 
guages must  be  passed  before  a 
student  might  enter  her  senior  year. 
The  requirement  as  it  will  affect 
1932  reads: 

All  students  must  pass  tests  on  reading 
ability  in  two  foreign  languages.  These 
tests  must  be  passed  not  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  Sophomore  year  and  should  be 
passed  before  the  beginning  of  Senior  year. 
Seniors  who  fail  to  pass  the  tests  will  not  be 
granted  the  degree  in  June. 

To  the  uninitiated  the  change  may 
seem  very  slight,  but  every  one  of  the 
"guinea  pigs  of  1931"  knows  that 
"should  be  passed"  is  something 
very  different  from  "must  be  passed." 

A  Course  in  Russian.  The  Dean 
said  one  morning  in  chapel  that  sev- 
eral students  had  asked  that  another 
language  be  put  into  the  curriculum. 
"I  had,"  said  she,  "a  feeling  that 
there  were  enough  languages  in  it,  but 
their  feeling  was  that  they  must 
learn  Russian."  In  accordance  with 
the  request  a  course  in  Russian  is  to 
be  introduced  next  fall,  and  present 
indications  point  to  a  registration  of 
between  15  and  20. 

The  New  Junior  Groups.  Of  course 
the  most  exciting  pioneering  which 
the  College  is  to  undertake  next 
year  is  the  launching  of  a  Junior 
Year  in  Italy.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  Mr.  Neilson  went  abroad 
was  to  spy  out  the  land  in  both  Italy 
and  Germany.  See  page  302  for  his 
findings. 

Senior  ^Dramatics 

FOR  the  second  time  in  five  years  a 
senior  class  will  present  Shake- 
speare's ' '  Taming  of  the  Shrew ' '  as  the 
Commencement  play,  to  be  given  on 
June  11  and  12.  This  production  of 
the  Class  of  1931  will  be  directed  by 
Professor  Cortlandt  van  Winkle.  The 
first  performance  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning has  been  planned  to  accommodate 
alumnae  and  undergraduates,  while 
that  on  Friday  evening  is  for  seniors 
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and  their  guests.  See  page  388  for 
data  about  tickets. 

For  the  last  few  years,  there  has 
been  great  interest  in  producing 
Shakespearean  plays  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan manner,  a  movement  perhaps 
stimulated  by  the  extensive  tours  of 
Sir  Philip  Ben  Greet,  the  English 
producer.  The  seniors  this  year  are 
even  going  one  step  farther  by  giving 
this  play  as  Shakespeare  himself 
must  have  visualized  it.  Carrying 
out  his  ideas,  the  actors  in  Eliza- 
bethan costume  will  perform  on  a 
stage  within  a  stage.  The  Induction 
to  the  play  will  be  presented,  but 
since  Shakespeare's  is  unfinished,  the 
close  of  the  Induction  to  the  pre- 
Shakespearean  play  will  be  used. 

That  there  is  a  revived  interest  in 
this  particular  play  is  shown  by  the 
popularity  of  the  recent  film  produc- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Wellesley  also  has  chosen  "Taming 
of  the  Shrew"  as  part  of  its  Com- 
mencement exercises. 

The  general  chairman  of  Senior 
Dramatics  is  Julia  Quirk,  succeeding 
Olga  Droshnicop. 

Olga  Droshnicop  will  play  the  part  of 
Katharina,  the  Shrew,  and  Petruchio 
will  be  played  by  Frances  Rich. 

Ufie  Juniors  ^Abroad 

WE   MIGHT   begin   these   para- 
graphs   with    a    parody    of    a 
nursery  rhyme,  to  wit : 

One  little  Junior  Year  first  we  proudly  view 
The  lure  of  Spain  beckoned,  then  there  were  twol! 
Two  little  Junior  Years  then  we  loved  to  see 
Our  Chief  went  to  Italy,  now  there  are  three!!! 
Three  little  Junior  Years  on  a  foreign  shore 
He  scouted  over  Germany — how  about  four? 

This  is  all  about  what  the  President 
said  in  chapel  after  returning  from 
Europe  where  he  visited  Smith  College 
abroad.  There  are,  he  said,  so  many 
students  and  professors  in  Europe  this 
year  that  one  can  "get  a  dinner  for 
nothing  with  a  colleague  in  any  capital 
of  Europe."  He  began  in  France 
with  the  Juniors,  the  first  unit  of  all. 


We  quote  Mr.  Neilson  only  in  part: 

My  chief  business  this  morning  is  to 
bring  you  greetings  from  your  friends  and 
colleagues  who  are  scattered  all  over  Eu- 
rope. In  France,  from  the  two  Professors 
Guilloton,  Professors  Grant  and  Lieder,  and 
the  forty-six  juniors,  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  this  year — with  all  due  respect 
to  their  predecessors  in  the  senior  class — as 
being  the  least  troublesome  group  we  have 
ever  sent  to  France.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  they  will  also  be  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  the  examinations,  but  at  any 
rate  the  directors  have  had  an  easier  time 
than  usual. 

From  Madrid  come  greetings  from  Miss 
Elizabeth  Foster  in  charge  of  the  group  and 
from  the  nine  students  at  present  there — 
one  graduate  student  having  fallen  by  the 
way  because  of  ill  health.  They  are  having 
the  extraordinary  experience  of  being  per- 
fectly safe  in  the  midst  of  great  political 
excitement.  They  felt  that  they  had  been 
cheated  at  Christmas;  the  attempted 
revolution  broke  out  the  day  after  they  had 
left  Madrid  for  their  vacation,  and  when 
they  returned  it  was  all  over.  The  last 
month,  however,  has  made  it  up  to  them. 
There  is  no  need  for  them  or  you  or  their 
parents  to  feel  alarmed  about  their  personal 
safety. 

We  shall  continue  the  Junior  Year  in 
Spain  next  year,  if  enough  students  wish 
to  go. 

In  Italy  I  found  a  great  willingness,  not  to 
say  eagerness,  to  adjust  the  university 
studies  to  the  general  scheme  of  our  junior 
year  abroad.  I  had  a  long  consultation 
with  the  Rector  of  the  University  of  Flor- 
ence, who  finally  proposed  to  establish 
courses  parallel  to  the  courses  given  for  our 
Juniors  in  France.  There  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty about  residence  arrangements  for  the 
students.  The  University  of  Perugia, 
which  has  a  long  established  Summer 
School  of  Italian  Language,  Literature,  and 
Art,  was  equally  eager  to  adjust  matters  to 
our  needs.  Presumably,  if  the  group  which 
is  now  interested  in  the  project  holds  to- 
gether, we  shall  go  to  Perugia  for  the  month 
of  September  and  leave  for  the  winter  in 
Florence.  Miss  Beulah  Strong,  formerly 
of  the  faculty,  and  Professors  Lowenthal 
and  Kennedy  send  their  greetings. 

I  went  finally  to  Munich  to  look  into  the 
possibility  of  a  Junior  Year  in  Germany.  I 
have  explained  before  why  that  country 
was  the  last  to  be  discussed  in  this  connec- 
tion. It  was  largely  because,  with  the 
turning  against  the  study  of  German  during 
the  war,  we  have  had  a  comparatively  small 
number    of    students    entering    with    any 
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German.  German  is  more  difficult  than 
the  Romance  languages  for  those  who  have 
had  a  basis  of  Latin;  and  it  was  doubtful 
whether  we  had  enough  students  interested 
and  qualified  to  take  advantage  of  lectures 
in  German  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a 
junior  year.  But  the  German  Government 
and  especially  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  much  interested,  and  has  taken  some 
initiative  in  the  matter.  Next  year  they 
expect  to  establish  a  group  of  courses  espe- 
cially adapted  to  foreign  students,  like 
those  we  have  in  Paris.  An  arrangement 
has  been  made  with  people  who  are  known 
to  us  and  in  whom  we  have  confidence  by 
which  any  Smith  student  who  is  qualified  to 
enter  these  courses  can  be  looked  after  next 
year  without  the  College's  establishing  a 
group  of  its  own  and  sending  a  director  of 
the  group.  The  following  year  it  is  possible 
that  we  may  be  able  to  send  a  director,  or  to 
continue  on  this  basis.  In  the  case  of 
Germany,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  have 
two  places  of  study,  partly  because  the 
university  term  in  Germany  runs  on  to  the 
first  of  August,  and  unless  we  were  to  give 
you  a  twelve-month  year  we  could  not  begin 
too  early  the  previous  summer.  I  shall 
give  any  further  information  to  those  in- 
terested. 

The  President  is  firmly  convinced  of 
the  advantages  in  taking  a  junior  year 
abroad,  and  feels  that  it  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  if  any  student  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  languages  or  of 
international  relations  should  not  avail 
herself  of  the  opportunity  if  it  is 
possible  for  her  to  do  so. 

February  Trustees'  <JMeeting 

THE  spring  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Smith  College  was 
held  in  the  Office  of  the  President  at 
2  p.m.  on  Friday,  February  20,  1931. 
The  annual  budget  of  appointments, 
promotions,  and  leaves  for  1931-32 
was  presented  and  adopted. 

Promotions. — 

From  Associate  Registrar  to  Regis- 
trar, Joy  Secor. 

From  Associate  Professor  to  Pro- 
fessor, Clarence  Kennedy  (Art) ,  Oliver 
W.  Larkin  (Art),  Cortlandt  van 
Winkle  (English),  Elliott  M.  Grant 
(French),  Harold  U.  Faulkner  (His- 


tory), Vera  L.  Brown  (History),  Merle 
E.  Curti  (History). 

From  Assistant  Professor  to  Asso- 
ciate Professor,  C.  Pauline  Burt 
(Chemistry),  Elizabeth  Collins  (Edu- 
cation), Mina  K.  Curtiss  (English), 
Madeleine  Guilloton  (French),  Leona 
Gabel  (History),  Solon  Robinson 
(Music),  Marthe  Sturm  (Psychology). 

From  Instructor  to  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Marjorie  Williams  (Astron- 
omy), Anita  Ford  (French),  Gertrude 
Dunham  (German),  Jean  Wilson 
(History),  M.  Emma  Detti  (Italian), 
Ross  L.  Finney  (Music),  Ruth  L. 
Saw  (Philosophy),  Nora  M.  Mohler 
(Physics),  Hanna  F.  Faterson  (Psy- 
chology), Katherine  P.  Reding 
(Spanish). 

Annetta  I.  Clark,  Secretary 


\    The  ^Bulletin  "Board 
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FOLLOWING  the  innovation  of 
compiling  the  Bulletin  news  in- 
formally, which  we  tried  in  the  last 
Quarterly,  we  again  record  only  the 
high  spots  in  the  calendar  of  Febru- 
ary, March,  and  April.  As  any 
alumna  can  recall,  from  midyear 
examinations  to  finals  there  are  so 
many  activities,  curricular  and  extra- 
curricular; lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions; fads,  fashions,  and  moods 
gradually  rising  from  the  post-Christ- 
mas depression,  economic  and  other- 
wise, to  the  now  prevalent  spring 
fever,  that  to  list  them  all  would  be  to 
resemble  the  current  issue  of  the 
college  Catalogue. 

JJecJures 

IN  OVER  twenty-five  outstanding 
lectures  there  has  been  something 
to  appeal  to  all  interests.  For  the 
Annual  Religious  Forum  (the  old 
Week  of  Prayer  modernized  by  a  new 
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name)  Reverend  Charles  W.  Gilkey, 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  gave  three  lectures,  each 
followed  by  an  informal  discussion  on 
the  general  subjects,  "How  Religion 
Works,"  "Religion  and  Modern  So- 
phistication," and  "Getting  on  in 
Religion."  The  talks  aimed  to  give 
the  student  a  sound  basis  from  which 
to  work  out  her  own  religious  ideals. 

Two  open  meetings  of  Why  Club 
with  lectures  on  the  field  of  Com- 
munism have  precipitated  interesting 
as  well  as  amusing  discussions  in 
classes  and  among  the  students  them- 
selves afterwards.  The  first  of  these 
lectures,  "Capitalism,  Communism, 
and  American  Politics,"  was  given  by 
Howard  Y.  Williams,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  League  for  Independent 
Political  Action;  and  the  second, 
"Communism — the  communist  anal- 
ysis of  capitalism  and  the  com- 
munist program"  by  William  Z. 
Foster,  general  secretary  of  the  Trade 
Union  Unity  League. 

The  College  Weekly,  in  announcing 
the  lecture,  gave  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  Fish  Committee  for  the 
Investigation  of  Communist  Propa- 
ganda, in  its  report  to  Congress  on 
Jan.  17,  1931: 

The  surest  and  most  effective  way  of 
combating  Communism  in  the  United 
States  is  to  give  the  fullest  possible  pub- 
licity to  the  fundamental  principles  and 
aims  of  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Foster,  a  qualified  authority  on 
the  movement,  gave  some  stimulating 
arguments,  but  judging  from  the  dis- 
cussions following,  no  one  "lost  her 
head"  in  conversion.  Why  Club  has 
also  recently  held  a  Symposium  on 
Unemployment,  including  as  one  of  its 
speakers  the  Honorable  Homer  Bliss, 
mayor  of  Northampton. 

Three  well-known  English  women 
have  given  lectures  of  note: 

Dame  Rachel  Crowdy,  Chief  of  the 
Social  Questions  and  Opium  Traffic  Section 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  spoke  on  "Tidy- 


ing the  World,"  Lady  Hosie,  a  writer  and 
lecturer,  on  "Modern  China,"  and  Dr. 
Winifred  Cullis,  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  University  Women 
and  Head  of  the  Dept.  of  Physiology  at  the 
London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  on 
"International  Educational  Relations." 

Professor  Paul  Laumonier  of  the 
Sorbonne  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
in  French  on  "Ronsard  et  sa  pro- 
vince," and  Senor  Antonio  Maria 
Sbert  lectured  in  Spanish  on  "Spanish 
Universities  and  Students." 

In  the  field  of  science  and  psychol- 
ogy, Henry  Norris  Russell,  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Princeton,  spoke  on 
the  "Possibility  of  Life  on  Other 
Planets";  Arthur  Haas,  professor  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
talked  on  "The  Atom  and  the  Uni- 
verse"; William  Braid  White,  of  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company, 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Music, 
Physics,  and  the  Musician";  Edwin 
Boring,  professor  of  psychology  at 
Harvard,  lectured  on  "The  Rise  of 
Scientific  Psychology";  and  Kimball 
Young,  associate  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  on 
"Behavior  Problems  of  Adolescence." 

Alfred  V.  Kidder,  associate  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington, 
spoke  on  "Flying  with  Lindbergh 
over  the  Maya  Country." 

For  those  more  interested  in  the 
artistic  beauties  and  possibilities  of 
this  world  than  in  the  potentialities  of 
finding  smaller  and  smaller  divisions 
of  matter  in  a  larger  and  larger  sphere 
of  known  existence,  two  illustrated 
lectures  on  art  were  given:  "Creation 
not  Imitation"  by  J.  B.  Neumann, 
Director  of  the  New  Art  Circle  of 
New  York;  and  "Russia  through  the 
Artist's  Eye"  by  Christian  Brinton, 
art  critic. 

To  broaden  the  scope  of  the  times 
and  places  about  which  a  modern 
Smith  girl  can  talk,  glimpses  of  the 
present  conditions  of  Europe  and  of 
the  past  of  our  own  country  were 
given  in  two  lectures  on  "The  United 
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States  of  Europe"  by  H.  Wilson 
Harris,  English  author  and  journal- 
ist, and  on  "How  the  Red  Man  Came 
to  America"  by  Colonel  Philip  A. 
Moore,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Not  to  neglect 
the  business  interests  of  possible 
future  newspaper  writers,  Mrs.  Steele 
Lindsay  (Dorothy  Crydenwise  '22), 
Women's  Sports  Editor  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  talked  at  a  meeting  of  Press 
Board  one  afternoon. 

The  program  of  the  Vocational 
Opportunity  Classes  has  been  as 
given  in  the  February  Quarterly, 
except  that  Professor  Kimball,  Di- 
rector of  the  Smith  College  School  for 
Social  Work,  spoke  on  the  general 
subject  of  social  work,  instead  of 
Porter  Lee  of  New  York,  as  originally 
scheduled.  Miss  Cratsley  talked  on 
the  field  of  art;  Henry  Frost,  Director 
of  the  Cambridge  School  of  Domestic 
Architecture  and  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, spoke  on  his  profession ;  and  a 
Science  Symposium  was  held  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Genung. 


Vesp 


ers 


SINCE  midyears  there  have  been 
three  widely  known  speakers  at 
(Vesper  services,  which  have  come 
once  each  month.  On  Feb.  8  Dr. 
Charles  Gilkey  opened  the  Annual 
Religious  Forum  with  an  introduc- 
tory talk  on  "What  Religion  Is  Like." 
On  Mar.  8  President  J.  Edgar  Park 
of  Wheaton  spoke.  The  Easter  Vesper 
service  was  led  by  Dean  Willard  L. 
Sperry  of  the  Harvard  Theological 
School,  who  talked  on   Immortality. 

xJMusic 

ALL  but  one  of  the  concert  series 
l  have  now  been  given,  the  pro- 
gram since  midyears  including  the 
Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra;  Flor- 
jence  Austral,  soprano  soloist;  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  and 
Gregor  Piatigorsky,  violoncellist.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  have  been  the 
recital  by  John  Goss,   English  bari- 


tone, concerts  by  the  Gordon  String 
Quartet  and  the  Roth  String  Quartet, 
and  the  organ  recitals  by  Professor 
Moog  during  exams.  There  have 
been  numerous  Sunday  evening  re- 
citals by  members  of  the  music  de- 
partment, including  those  by  Bianca 
del  Vecchio,  John  Duke,  Solon  Robin- 
son, Marion  De  Ronde,  Raymond  Put- 
man,  and  Persis  Cox  with  Barbara 
Werner,  violinist,  of  Boston.  There 
have  also  been  recitals  by  students  of 
the  department.  The  Smith  College 
Symphony  Orchestra,  with  Rebecca 
Wilder  Holmes  conductor,  gave  a 
concert;  and  there  was  a  Brahms 
recital  by  Mrs.  Blague,  Mr.  Hall,  and 
Mr.  Locke  of  the  department. 

Other  ?s[eivs 

THE  main  dramatic  feature  im- 
ported since  midyears  has  been 
Sir  Philip  Ben  Greet  and  the  Ben 
Greet  players  in  presentations  of 
"Hamlet,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  and 
"Macbeth,"  all  of  which  were  en- 
thusiastically received. 

Continuing  the  program  of  educa- 
tional films  being  shown  in  Sage  Hall, 
the  following  wide  variety  of  pictures 
has  been  given:  "Tonic"  by  H.  G. 
Wells;  "The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari," 
the  first  and  most  notable  expression- 
ist picture  of  the  modern  school; 
"Brittany";  "Le  Miracle  des  loups"; 
"Passion  of  Joan  of  Arc";  "Day 
Dreams";  "Drifters,"  a  British  film 
of  the  herring  fleet  in  the  North  Sea; 
"A  Throw  of  Dice,"  an  all-Indian 
production  played  by  a  Hindu  cast 
in  natural  Indian  settings;  "The 
Adventures  of  Prince  Achmed,"  a 
German  silhouette  film  by  Lotte  Rei- 
niger,  with  a  few  delicately  colored 
scenes,  but  for  the  most  part  done  in 
black  and  white  and  all  intermediate 
grays.  Under  the  auspices  of  Press 
Board  motion  pictures  were  shown,  in 
which  the  Springfield  Union  presented 
"Get  the  News."  A  series  of  three 
moving    pictures     has    been    shown 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  Chemistry 
Department:  "The  Story  of  Gaso- 
line," "Oxygen  the  Wonder  Worker," 
and  "The  Story  of  Sulphur." 

Washington's  Birthday. — Rally 
Day  opened  with  the  usual  formal 
Commemoration  Exercises,  an  address 
by  Mr.  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  editorial 
writer  of  the  "New  Statesman"  in 
London,  on  "Whither  America?" 
prophesying  that  the  America  of  the 
future  will  be  an  integrated  whole, 
the  result  of  the  new  control  of  immi- 
gration which  he  believes  is  welding 
the  varied  elements  of  our  civilization 
together.  Millicent  Ward  of  the  Class 
of  1932  gave  the  Ode,  entitled  "Mount 
Vernon." 

The  alumnae-student  basket  ball 
game  on  Feb.  21,  a  new  feature  in 
connection  with  Rally  Day,  since  a 
game  between  two  such  competitors 
has  not  been  played  for  many  years, 
resulted  in  a  47-38  score  in  favor  of 
the  undergraduates.  In  the  water 
polo  game  played  the  same  night,  the 
freshmen  won  from  the  sophomores 
11  to  3.  The  senior  basket  ball  team 
overwhelmed  the  juniors  26  to  6  on 
the  afternoon  of  Rally  Day.  The 
stunt  between  halves,  given  by  the 
junior  class,  offered  a  humorous  solu- 
tion to  the  article  in  the  Quarterly 
of  July  1930,  in  which  an  alumna  had 
compared  the  junior  Ivy  Day  ushers 
to  bridesmaids. 

The  Rally  Day  Show  in  the  evening 
was  up  to  standard  and  a  fitting  close 
to  a  happily  strenuous  day. 

The  Library. — A  collection  of 
Irish  poetry  and  plays,  presented  by 
Mrs.  George  Fenn  Lewis  (Eva  Baker 
'07),  was  added  to  the  Browsing 
Room  in  memory  of  Edith  Charters 
Gallagher  '07. 

Professor  Eliot  of  the  department 
of  English  will  select  the  books  of 
dramatic  literature  and  play  produc- 
ing which  are  to  be  bought  this  year 
and  next  with  the  Emogene  Mahony 
fund. 


The  Smith  College  Museum  of 
Art. — The  Tryon  Art  Gallery  has 
exhibited  Fifty  Prints  of  the  Year 
showing  trends  and  progress  in  the 
field  of  American  print  making;  and 
water  colors  by  Mario  Toppi,  a 
characteristic  exhibition  of  paintings, 
religious  and  otherwise,  by  an  un- 
taught Italian  peasant  influenced  by 
Fra  Angelico.  He  paints  only  by 
instinct  and  remains  in  many  respects 
a  true  primitive.  In  April  there  was 
an  exhibition  of  modern  American 
paintings  from  the  Phillips  Gallery 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  to  show  the 
trend  in  contemporary  art. 

Interior  decoration  extended  to  the 
midyear  examinations  this  year  with 
the  innovation  of  pink  exam  books. 
The  conservative  yellow  books  have 
been  abandoned;  Smith  saw  red  in  a 
mild  way.  It  is  planned  to  use 
different  colors  at  each  examination 
time,  in  order  to  guard  against  an 
imaginary  minority  who  might  bring 
surreptitious  notes  in  old  examina- 
tion books.  The  color  was  approved 
by  the  psychology  department;  it 
must  be  left  to  the  same  department 
to  judge  whether  the  quality  of  exam- 
inations improves  with  the  scale  of 
color.  The  balance  of  conservatism 
has  been  maintained  in  the  College  by 
the  large  numbers  of  girls  who  have 
brought  back  the  art  of  knitting. 
The  many  shades  of  the  sweaters 
make  up  for  the  discrepancies  in  shape 
and  size  between  the  wearer  and  the 
finished  product.  Tiddledywinks  and 
jackstones  tournaments  also  help  to 
pass  the  waking  hours. 

Doris  Humphrey  and  Charles  Weid- 
man  gave  two  dance  recitals  in 
Students'  Building. 

Hans  Wiener  gave  an  afternoon  lec- 
ture and  exhibition  of  his  work  in  the 
Scott  Gymnasium.  For  demonstrat- 
ing the  methods  of  the  modern  Ger- 
man School  he  used  various  girls 
from  the  dancing  classes  of  Smith  and 
Mount  Holyoke. 
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"Knock,"  a  play  by  Jules  Romains, 
was  presented  by  the  department  of 
French  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholar- 
ship fund  for  the  Juniors  in  France. 

The  New  England  Classical  Associ- 
ation met  at  Smith  College  during  the 
spring  vacation.  Dean  Nicolson  gave 
the  address  of  welcome. 


PRESIDENT  NEILSON  opened 
the  Mid-WinterCoeducational  Con- 
ference held  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  on 
Feb.  13,  14,  and  15. 

On  Feb.  28,  President  Neilson 
sailed  for  Europe  to  visit  the  four 
countries  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Germany  in  connection  with  plans  for 
junior  year  students. 

The  President  returned  on  Apr.  21. 

Among  other  speaking  engagements 
Dean  Nicolson  spoke  twice  to  the 
student  body  of  Hood  College,  Fred- 
erick, Md.  On  Mar.  20  she  spoke 
to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at 
Goucher  College,  Baltimore;  and  the 
following  day  to  the  Atlantic  City 
Chapter  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 

Dean  Nicolson  went  to  New  York 
on  Apr.  27  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  John  Simon 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation. 
She  is  one  of  the  few  women  members 
of  this  Foundation.  She  represented 
the  College  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
President  of  Goucher  College  on  Apr. 
24. 

Miss  Margaret  Gale  Scott,  assistant 
professor  of  history,  will  be  the  dean 
of  the  Class  of  1935. 

English. — Professor  Patch  has  been 
granted  a  special  leave  of  absence  for 
this  semester.  He  is  teaching  a 
Chaucer  course  at  Harvard  in  place 
of  Professor  John  Lowes,  who  is 
teaching  at  Oxford  this  semester. 

Economics.— "  Music  Broadcasting 
in  America"  was  the  subject  of  a  talk 


by  Professor  William  A.  Orton  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Radcliffe 
College  Alumnae  Assn.,  held  on  Sat- 
urday, Mar.  14. 

Geology. — Members  of  the  geology 
departments  of  Mount  Holyoke,  Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural  College,  and 
Amherst  were  entertained  by  the 
Smith  department  at  an  annual  dinner 
in  Seelye  Hall. 

Hygiene. — Dr.  Anna  Richardson 
represented  Smith  with  Mrs.  Ruth 
Crawford  of  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Orthopsychiatric  Assn. 

Physics. — Professor  Jones  has  pho- 
tographed the  vibration  curves  made 
when  a  clapper  strikes  a  bell.  He  has 
addressed  the  Faculty  Science  Club 
on  this  subject. 

Psychology. — Professor  Taylor  lec- 
tured at  Ludlow,  Mass.,  on  "Mental 
Hygiene  in  Later  Life." 

Miss  Hanna  Faterson  spoke  to  the 
Parent  Teachers  Assn.  of  Florence, 
Mass.,  on  the  "Meaning  and  Uses  of 
Mental  Tests." 

Miss  E.  Frances  Wells  attended  a 
conference  on  Mental  Hygiene  and 
Industry  at  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club,  Boston. 

Experiments  are  being  carried  on 
by  Mrs.  Curti  and  Miss  Day  on  three 
new  litters  of  white  rats. 

Religion. — On  Apr.  11,  a  few  days 
after  giving  the  Ingersoll  lecture  on 
Immortality,  Professor  Bixler  spoke 
to  a  meeting  of  the  American  Theo- 
logical Society  in  New  York,  of  which 
he  is  the  secretary.  On  Apr.  20  he 
spoke  on  "Impressions  of  European 
Leaders"  at  the  Trinity  Men's  Forum 
in  Springfield. 

Zoology. — Professor  Parshley  is 
participating  in  and  helping  arrange 
the  material  for  a  talking  movie  on 
evolution,  called  "Mystery  of  Life," 
with  Clarence  Darrow,  evolutionist 
and  lawyer. 

See  page  296  for  further  Faculty 
news. 
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Dramatics. — The  only  Workshop 
Production  of  1930-31  (Apr.  16) 
included  two  original  works  and 
two  adaptations.  "The  Sign  of  the 
Lamp"  was  a  melodrama  of  China- 
town adapted  from  a  story  of  Thomas 
Burke's  by  Sonya  Muraven  '31. 
''The  Experiment"  was  an  original 
play  by  Marjorie  Xeuhof  '32.  The 
longest  and  most  mature  play  was 
"Black  Swan"  by  Bethel  Nelson,  a 
graduate  student.  Edith  Cramer  '32 
adapted  '"Ways  of  Escape"  from  a 
story  by  J.  D.  Beresford. 

See  page  301  for  Senior  Dramatics. 

Debating. — In  an  ambitious  under- 
taking the  College  has  debated  Wil- 
liams, Yale.  Brown,  and  Columbia 
during  the  past  few  months,  losing 
two  debates,  and  winning  the  two 
with  Williams  and  Columbia.  The 
latter  was  on  the  much  mooted 
question.  '"Resolved.  That  Sinclair 
Lewis  should  have  the  Xobel  prize 
in  literature";  Smith  upheld,  or  held 
down,  the  negative.  Smith,  defend- 
ing the  negative  of  the  question 
"Resolved.  That  education  in  pa- 
triotism should  be  encouraged,"  lost 
to  Yale;  and  defending  the  affirmative 
of  the  same  question  at  Williams,  won 
the  debate.  The  team  lost  to  Brown 
University  by  a  narrow  margin  in  a 
debate  on  the  question,  "Resolved, 
That  the  United  States  should  recog- 
nize Soviet  Russia." 

Athletics. — On  Mar.  12  the  out- 
standing awards  of  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation were  made.  The  "S"  pins 
are  awarded  each  year  to  six  members 
of  the  undergraduate  body  represent- 
ing the  best  type  of  sportsmanship, 
self-control,  and  development  in  phys- 
ical training,  good  academic  standing, 
power  of  physical  and  mental  coordi- 
nation, and  good  carriage  and  neatness 
of    appearance.     The    awards    were 


Mary  Mattison  '31,  Marion  Mclnnes 
'31,  Alice  Walker  '31,  Eleanor  Eaton 
'32,  Virginia  Rugh  '32,  and  Dorothy 
Shore  '32.  Members  of  1931  who 
received  "S"  pins  last  year  and  were 
awarded  certificates  this  year  were 
Lorna  Macdonnell  and  Katherine 
Park.* 

Eleanor  Eaton,  chairman  of  A.  A., 
announced  the  All-Smith  Swimming 
team,  and  awarded  insignia. 

The  team  is  as  follows: 

1931,  Xancv  Boggess,  Mary  Garrison, 
Julia  Quirk;  '  1932,  Elizabeth  French,* 
Edith  Keeler,  Jane  Waldheim;  1933, 
Ruth  Dunlap,  Gertrude  Olsen,  Isabelle 
Pendleton. 

Between  the  halves  of  the  final 
basket  ball  game  of  the  season, 
Charlotte  Woodruff,  senior  captain, 
announced  the  All-Smith  Basket  Ball 
team.  Eleanor  Eaton  awarded  the 
A.  A.  blazers  to  the  team  as  follows: 

Forwards:  Katherine  Park  '31.*  Kather- 
ine Wiener  '33,  and  Charlotte  Woodruff 
'31;  centers:  Carol  Smith  '31,  Marie 
Fensterer  '31,  and  Elinor  Fosdick  '33;* 
guards:  Frances  Beck  '33,  Eleanor  Eaton 
'32,  and  Marjorie  MacDonald  '33. 

After  the  game,  Charlotte  Woodruff 
presented  three  additional  cups,  all  of 
which  were  the  gifts  of  the  teams  of  the 
classes  from  1895  to  1922.  The  third- 
team  cup  was  awarded  to  the  fresh- 
men; the  second-team  cup  to  the 
juniors;  and  the  cup  for  the  highest 
number  of  points  made  in  basket 
ball  this  year  was  awarded  to  the 
freshmen. 

There  have  been  several  basket 
ball  and  swimming  demonstrations 
since  midyears,  with  their  climax  in 
the  final  senior-sophomore  basket  ball 
game,  in  which  the  seniors  beat  the 
hitherto  unconquered  sophomores  by 
a  score  of  23-21.  In  so  doing,  they 
won  the  First-Team  Cup  given  each 
year  by  Inez  (Tiedeman)  Chapin  '13 
in  memory  of  the  team  of  the  Class  of 

♦Daughters  of  Gertrude  (Beechen  Park  03.  Helen 
Cornell)  French  '98,  Florence  (Whitney)  Fosdick 
00. 
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The  "S"  Pins 


It  title 


Front  Row:  Virginia  Rugh  '32,  Lorna  Macdonnell  '31,  Katherine  Park  '31,  Mary  Mattison  '31,  Eleanor  Eaton  '32 
Back  Row:  Dorothy  Shore  '32,  Marion  Mclnnes  '31,  Alice  Walker  '31 


1913.  The  junior  swimming  team 
was  once  more  victorious  in  the  final 
swimming  meet  of  the  year. 

Of  the  spring  sports,  tennis  is  the 
most  popular,  with  crew  a  close 
second,  and  swimming  third.  330 
girls  signed  up  to  take  tennis;  two 
sections  play  at  every  hour  during  the 
day  until  four;  after  that,  one  section. 
Interest  in  crew,  opened  last  fall  for 
the  first  time  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores, is  shown  by  the  314  girls  who 
signed  up  for  it.  Crew  closes  with 
races  on  Float  Night,  May  23.  The 
chief  feature  in  swimming  is  the  week 
of  intensive  Red  Cross  Life  Saving, 
work  for  Senior  and  Examiner  badges, 
which  will  begin  on  Apr.  27.  It  will 
terminate  with  an  exhibition  by  the 
Yale  swimming  team.  Lacrosse,  com- 
paratively new  at  Smith,  has  had 
Miss  Cicely  Bartle  of  Radcliffe  as  its 
coach  for  a  week.  Archery,  track, 
riding,  and  baseball  come  next  in 
popularity.  The  Horse  Show  comes 
on  May  6  or  13,  and  the  field  sports 
have  their  climax  on  Field  Day,  May 
23.  Badminton  and  a  camp  craft 
course  complete  the  list  of  spring 
athletic  activities. 

A.    A.    was    represented     at     the 
Eastern  Branch  of  the  Athletic  Con- 


ference of  American  College  Women 
meeting  held  at  Ithaca  on  Mar.  13-14 
by  Eleanor  Eaton  '32  and  Mary 
Dorion  '33. 

At  the  17th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Eastern  Society  of  Directors  of  Physi- 
cal Education  for  Women  in  Colleges 
and  Universities,  which  took  place 
at  Smith  on  Apr.  9-10,  talks  were 
given  by  Eleanor  Eaton  '32,  Virginia 
Rugh  '32,  Betsy  Knapp  '32,*  and 
Dorothy  Kelley  '31.  The  Lifeguards, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Goss  and 
Lydia  Chittenden  '32,  gave  a  swim- 
ming demonstration  of  strokes,  stunts, 
and  diving.  A  recital  by  the  Dance 
Group  concluded  the  two-day  con- 
ference. 

The  A.  A.  officers  for  next  year  are: 
president,  Elinor  Fosdick  '33*',  treas- 
urer, Natalie  Hoyt  '34;  secretary, 
Marjorie  Chittenden  '34. 

Student  Government. — The  an- 
nual vote  regarding  the  attendance  at 
chapel,  taken  by  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association,  showed  that  the 
majority  of  students  were  in  favor  of 
unregulated  voluntary  chapel,  the 
actual  figures  standing  728  for  volun- 
tary and  612  for  the  old  system  of 


*  Daughters  of  Harriet  (Collin)  Knapp  '03,  Florence 
(Whitney)  Fosdick  '00. 
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The  Junior  Phi  Beta  Kappas 

Marjorie  Guernsey,  Elizabeth  Cobb,  Dorothy  Culp,  Barbara  Best.    (Alicia  Skinner  is  in  France. 


Stahlberg 


regulated  chapel.     This  decision  will 
hold  for  the  next  two  semesters. 

The  Arthur  Ellis 
Hamm  Scholarship 
prize  awarded  to  the 
freshman  who  at- 
tained the  highest 
average  for  the  first 
semester  was  won  by 
Catherine  Atwater, 
whose  average  was 
3.6.     Those    receiv- 

Catherine  Atwater  '34,    [ng    honorable    men- 
daughter  of  Alice  (Mer-       .  T^11 

riam)  Atwater  08       tion     were:     Ellen 


Foot,  Dorothy  Fosdick,*  Eleanor  Hay- 
den,*  Margaret  Humm,  and  Hester 
Mount,  all  with  an  average  of  3.4. 

Elections. — President  of  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association,  Eileen 
O'Daniel  '32;  Chairman  of  Judicial 
Board,  Carolyn  Sherwood  '32;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  for  Christian 
Work,  Athalia  Ogden  '32;  Editor  of 
Weekly,  Andrea  Ferguson  '32;  Man- 
aging Editor  of  Press  Board,  Elise 
Sieker  '32. 


*  Daughters    of    Florence     (Whitney)    Fosdick    '00. 
Elizabeth  (Strong)  Hayden  '03. 


Stahlberi; 

The  New  Student  Council 

Top  Row:  Elizabeth  Caffee  '32,  Eileen  O'Daniel  '32,  Elizabeth  Cobb  '32,  Eleanor  Hayden  '34,  Charlotte  Fitch  '34 

Bottom  Row:  Athalia  Ogden  '32,  Dorothy  Shore  '32,  Carolyn  Sherwood  '32,  Janet  Merryweather  '33, 

Catherine  Lewerth  '33,  Margaret  Sherrard  '33 
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Class  elections: 

1931,  Council  member,  Elizabeth 
Thatcher;  class  historian,  Marion  Rice*; 
1932,  vice-president,  Lydia  Chittenden; 
chairman  of  Junior  Prom,  in  place  of 
Carolyn  Sherwood  (who  resigned  to  take 
up  her  duties  as  chairman  of  Judicial 
Board),  Anne  Clark;  Council  members, 
Elizabeth  Caffee  and  Elizabeth  Cobb*; 
Judicial  Board  member,  Virginia  Rugh; 
chairman  of  Point  System  Committee, 
Elizabeth  French*;  1933,  vice-president, 
Louise  Thomas;  Council  members,  Mar- 
garet Sherrard  and  Catherine  Lewerth; 
Judicial  Board  member,  Gertrude  Olsen; 
1934,  Council  member,  Charlotte  Fitch. 

Forty-two  members  of  the  upper 
classes,  including  five  juniors,  were 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  In 
chapel  on  Saturday  morning,  Mar. 
14,  Professor  Emily  L.  Shields  of  the 
Zeta  of  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  announced 
the  election  to  its  membership  of  the 
following  seniors: 

Dorothy  Adams,  Isabella  Athey,  Alice 
Barry,  Betty  Baum,  Jean  Berry,  Mary 
Bullion,  Jean  Campbell,  Ruth  Collier, 
Helen  Dawe,  Eleanor  Dickey,*  Sylvia 
D'lugasch,  Lillian  Freeman,  Lois  Gilbert, 
Dorothy  Hay,*  Katharine  Irwin,  Eleanor 
Jack,*  Myra  Johnson,  Esther  Jones, 
Dorothy  Kelley,  Jane  Kidston,  Helen 
Kirkpatrick,  Mary  Mattison,  Grace  Mitch- 
ell, Margaret  Moss,  Elizabeth  W.  Olmsted, 
Katherine  Park,*  Helen  Potter,  Louise 
Ramseyer,  Edith  Reich,  Ruth  Scannell, 
Katherine  Scranton,  Katharine  Sears,  Isa- 
bel Stearns,*  Janice  Tarlin,  Elizabeth  Tull, 
Dorothy  Whitney,  and  Virginia  Wing. 
The  members  of  the  Class  of  1931  elected 

*  Daughters  of  Amy  (Jones)  Rice  '01,  Mildred  (Ford) 
Cobb  '01.  Helen  (Cornell)  French  '98,  Marion  (Melius) 
Dickey  '98,  Mildred  (Dewey)  Hay  "01,  Isabel  (Grier) 
Jack  "03,  Gertrude  (Beecher)  Park  '03,  Elisabeth 
(Brown)  Stearns  '01,  Marjorie  (Ayres)  Best  '95,  Mil- 
dred (Ford)  Cobb  '01. 


last  year  to  this  high  honor  were  Elizabeth 
Perkins  and  Mary  Louise  Williams.  The 
five  members  of  the  junior  class  elected 
this  year  were:  Barbara  Best,*  Elizabeth 
Cobb,*  Dorothy  Culp,  Marjorie  Guernsey, 
and  Alicia  Skinner. 

Sixteen  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappas  are 
working  under  Special  Honors. 

Other  News. — In  the  Intercollegi- 
ate Current  Events  Contest  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  Times,  the  first 
Smith  College  award  went  to  Ann 
Chess  '33;  the  second  to  Margaret 
Wemple  '32;  and  the  third  to  Ruth 
Jennings  '31. 

The  freshmen  won  the  annual  choir 
competition  for  the  cup  given  by 
Mrs.  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  and  the 
senior  choir  received  honorable  men- 
tion. 

Smith  College  is  represented  in  the 
"New  Anthology  of  College  Verse" 
issued  recently  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  by 
Dora  Donaldson  and  Isabel  Stearns 
'31,*  and  Millicent  Ward  '32. 

Spring  Dance  was  held  on  Mar.  7. 

The  Alumnae  Fund  Fellowships 
were  awarded  to  Elizabeth  Perkins 
and  Isabella  Athey,  both  of  the  Class 
of  1931.  The  Emogene  Mahony  prize 
for  proficiency  in  the  organ  was  won 
by  Esther  Jones  '31.  The  Clara 
French  prize  given  to  the  student 
who  has  advanced  farthest  in  English 
language  and  literature  was  awarded 
to  Isabella  Athey  '31  and  Dorothy 
Kelley  '31.  Honorable  mention  for 
this  prize  was  given  to  Dorothy 
Tallman  '31. 

Anna  B.  Carr  1933 


General  Honors  Examinations  are  May  22 
Final  Examinations  May  28-  June  9 
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The  Dance  Group  Interpreting  "The  Mechanistic  Age 
The  1931  Guinea  Pigs  in  the  Rally  Day  Show 
Knitting  Once  Again  Comes  into  Its  Own 


(3T?e  ISlgte  %poms 


Written  by  Catherine  £ewerth  '33 


THE  NOTE  ROOM  itself,  peering 
out  of  its  squint-eyed  window  at  a 
patch  of  everlasting,  gray  asphalt, 
might  well  wonder  whether  spring  ever 
will  come.  The  swollen  Lost  and 
Found  next  door  might  intimate  spring 
and  spring  fever,  and  he  even  finds 
some  hint  within  himself  in  the  peren- 
nial deluge  of  travel  placards,  but  the 
aesthetically-minded  undergraduate, 
languishing  over  the  entrancingly 
yellow  daffodil  bank  by  Chapin, 
repudiates  the  giddy  basement  as  a 
dilemma  in  which  Jeremy  Taylor  only 
could  find  food — and  that  for  his 
"Pains  Eternal." 

Outside,  spring  has  come  but  ir- 
respective of  the  old  retreating  ground 
hog.  Here  in  Smith  College  our 
sophisticated  superstition  has  turned 
from  the  homely  little  rodent  to  the 
great  and  mysterious  multi-colored 
bicycle  beast.  His  annual  dehiberna- 
tion  is  proof  positive  of  spring,  and 
this  year  has  descended  a  veritable 
trek.  The  new  "rabbit  hutches"  and 
the  yellow  licenses  are  an  enticement 
to  overcome  even  Scottish  enthusiasm 
for  the  art.  The  place  is  literally 
infested,  and  we  even  suspect  the  dig- 
nitaries of  planning  appropriations  for 
some  new  Saint  Patrick  of  Smith. 

The  traffic  regulations  seem  a  little 
shy  about  emerging  from  their  winter 
cedar  chests,  but  then,  they  were  not 
legislated  with  any  eye  to  the  seventy 
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spring-term  senior  cars.  There  is, 
however,  to  cope  with  this  exuberant 
influx,  a  bright-badged  and  blustering 
Law,  numbering  some  17  grass  cops, 
of  which  everyone  is  most  duly  proud, 
and  with  the  aid  of  our  own  common 
sense,  in  which  the  President  has  such 
sanguine  confidence,  and  their  17 
shrilling  whistles  we  ought  to  escape 
with  life  and  limb. 

The  popularity  of  the  recently  in- 
stated Saturday-night  college  movies 
— a  rather  new  aspect  of  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  liberal  arts  college! — is 
well  on  its  way  to  make  or  break  the 
reputation  of  the  Economics  Depart- 
ment in  the  person  of  Mr.  Orton.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  all  his  selections 
have  exactly  taken  the  college  by 
storm,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  statis- 
tics show  an  increase  in  economics 
majors.  Now  a  sound  producer  has 
been  instituted,  and  it  will  be  more 
difficult  to  determine  which  way  popu- 
lar opinion  is  running.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  few  enthusiasts  have  been  dis- 
couraged early,  but  it  may  have  been 
because  they  saw  so  many  of  their 
friends  in  the  audience,  too.  One 
must  uphold  the  doctrine  of  individ- 
ualism! 

However,  let  no  one  despair  that 
our  taste  is  in  any  sense  depraved. 
Chapel  attendance  on  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
morning  assured  the  Dean  that  we 
were  a  genuinely  intellectually  minded 
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institution.  It  is  a  little  chilling  that 
Dame  Crowdy,  our  honored  guest, 
was  impressed  only  by  our  more  ani- 
mal aspects,  but  the  guinea  pig 
tradition  warranted  squealing  as  the 
outlet  for  overactive  intellectual  en- 
thusiasm. Of  course,  being  always 
enthusiastic,  and  always  intellectual, 
it  is  difficult  on  any  one  occasion  to  be 
particularly  spectacular;  but  that 
week,  what  with  the  scores  and  scores 
of  celebrities  that  paraded  before  us, 
we  managed  to  outdo  even  ourselves. 
The  impression  was  so  startling  and 
delightful  that  we  are  anxiously  await- 
ing the  President's  return  to  exhibit 
again. 

Our  Rally  Day  show  was  so  exceed- 
ingly excellent  this  year  that  we  were 
a  little  chagrined  when  the  Faculty 
did  not  reciprocate.  It  is  only  a 
guess,  but  it  may  be  that  they  had 
planned  some  very  wise  satire  on 
the  student  body,  and  found  that  we 
did  so  well  on  ourselves  that  it  dis- 
couraged any  improvement.  We  are 
proud  that  we  could  be  original  enough 
to  refuse  to  "take  off"  any  of  our 
favorite  professors.  A  suggestion  of 
one  of  our  most  eminent  did  slip 
through  in  the  form  of  a  robe  which 
was  promptly  and  vigorously  ejected, 
and  there  was  not  even  a  hint  of  a 
Scottish  accent. 

We  were  particularly  honored  this 
early  spring  to  have  had  Dr.  Gilkey 
as  speaker  for  our  Religious  Forum. 
Our  step  in  changing  the  name  from 
the  old  "Week  of  Prayer"  rather  com- 
pletely proved  that  this  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  more  sweet. 
But  it  was  really  not  a  trial  for  its  own 
merits  because  the  personality  of  Dr. 
Gilkey  was  quite  overbalancing,  and 
made  the  experiment  a  too  tremendous 
success  for  anti-Shakespeareans.  He 
was  not  only  a  delightful  and  inspir- 
ing speaker,  but  an  extremely  pleas- 
ant guest  in  our  houses.  In  fact  it  is 
reported  that  one  evening  the  chival- 
rous gentleman  succeeded  in  seating 


at  dinner  four  young  women  before 
the  house  mother  herself  was  entirely 
composed. 

The  demonstration  of  the  athletic 
department  came  in  good  time  to 
breach  over  any  pending  epidemic  of 
I-need-a-vacation-itis.  The  basket 
ball  game  was  thrilling  in  spite  of  a 
disappointing  absence  of  casualties; 
and  the  dancing  was  really  excellent. 
There  was  a  little  comic  relief  when 
part  of  the  performance  fluttered  out 
of  the  spot  light,  and  we  did  become 
concerned  that  a  danseuse  (it  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  those  few  in  full 
light)  became  temporarily  embar- 
rassed in  a  ruffle.  But  a  gallant 
retrieved  the  trailing  appendage,  and 
the  performance  ended  quite  happily. 

We  witnessed  also  Danish  work 
which  rivalled  even  the  versatility  of 
knitting  at  an  illustrated  lecture.  Of 
all,  we  were  most  truly  delighted  with 
the  fencing.  The  black  bird  cages 
were    a    little    formidable    and    the 


weapons  looked  dangerous,  but  no  one 
was  killed.  It  made  us  feel  wholly 
chivalrous  and  ancient. 

"Spring  Dance"  has  been  not  the 
least  of  the  winter  attractions.  We 
have  spent  much  time  thwarting  in- 
auspicious weather,  and  consequently 
freezing  into  the  many  highways 
about  Northampton,  but  seldom  has  a 
lovely  day  for  the  dance  been  followed 
by  such  a  blizzardy  Sunday.  We  did 
not  mind  the  discomfort  (the  only 
result  was  a  healthy  patronage  of  the 
telephone  company  when  stuck  in  a 
drift  miles  from  home,  and  the  for- 
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bidden  apple  of  driving  after  dark) 
nor  did  we  even  resent  the  I-told-you- 
so  of  frozen  Paradise,  but  for  it  to 
remain  ice-locked  until  we  had  left  for 
spring  vacation  was  too,  too  much. 

Last  February  when  the  college 
voted  for  voluntary  attendance  at 
chapel,  we  understood  the  conse- 
quences of  a  depleted  chapel  on  our 
own  morale,  but  we  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  to  foresee  the  dire 
distress  that  so  innocent  a  motion  has 
produced  on  the  very  soul  and  dignity 
of  our  Faculty.  A  few  of  us  like  to 
sing  in  chapel  because  we  don't  dare 
sing  anywhere  else,  and  we  find  quite  a 
comfort  in  the  organ  which  prevents 
us  from  hearing  not  only  our  neighbors 
but  ourselves.  The  musically-minded , 
however,  realize  that  it  takes  more 
than  pipe  lungs  to  compensate  for  our 
enthusiasm,  and  the  choirs  have  found 
it  difficult  to  project  their  music  to 
those  few  vocally  exuberant  across 
the  double  rows  of  equally  exuberant 
Faculty.  As  a  solution  the  choir  sat 
for  a  few  days  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
platform  to  sing  directly  down  upon 
us.  The  singing  improved,  but  the 
Faculty  resented  being  tucked  away 
behind  the  console,  and  some  of  our 
favorites  began  to  disappear. 

All  this  dilemma  fell  upon  the  Dean 
during  the  President's  absence,  and 
it  is  due  to  her  initiative  and  enter- 
prising spirit  that  chapel  did  not 
break  down  entirely.  She  calmed  the 
fevered  factions  gently  and  quietly, 
and  with  a  little  reprimand  and  a  little 
flattery  and  more  than  a  little  humor 
inspired  our  genuine  confidence.  Her 
happy  compromise  was  to  partition 
the  seating  with  the  choir  in  the  mid- 
dle and  the  illustrious  along  the  sides. 
Of  course  some  of  the  Faculty  are  still 
crawling  into  seats  under  the  piano 
legs,  but  if  the  progress  already 
made  continues  all  will  be  well. 

And,  speaking  of  the  choirs,  we  must 
congratulate  the  freshmen  on  winning 
the  choir  cup  and  note  in  passing  that 


if  the  competition  was  a  little  less 
perfect  than  usual  it  was  more  than 
atoned  for  by  the  exhibition  of  college 
songs  at  the  end  of  the  program.  If 
anyone  needs  substantiation  of  her 
faith,  she  has  only  to  wait  for  our 
first  step  sing. 

Now  that  spring  really  is  here 
we  are  out  getting  brown  from  the 
tennis  courts  or  from  the  roof  of  the 
gymnasium.  The  lack  of  sleeves  is 
becoming  every  day  more  evident, 
and  the  conventional  black  and  white 
sport  shoes  that  have  more  or  less 
held  on  through  the  whole  winter  are 
finding  auspicious  rivals  in  beach 
sandals.  Classes  have  not  yet  come 
out  with  the  ants  under  the  trees,  but 
professors  are  beginning  to  give  cuts 
either  to  go  anting  themselves  or  just 
from  complete  exhaustion.  And  al- 
though there  aren't  so  many  senior 
cars  as  usual  their  owners  lend  a 
friendly  ear  to  our  plaintive  ''Give  us 
a  ride  in  your  car." 

The  administration  has  been  in- 
venting new  relief  for  belabored  sen- 
iors in  the  form  of  a  general  honors 
examination  that  exempts  from  finals 
in  the  major.  It  seems  a  kind  of 
patent  medicine  that  costs  nothing 
and  is  guaranteed  to  cure.  To  be 
more  specific  it  is  intended  to  test  the 
correlated  culture  of  four  years  and 
the  Dean  assures  us  that  one  cannot 
possibly  cram  for  it.  We  think  we 
have  discovered  its  formula  in  that 
old  suggestion  that  "culture  is  what 
you  still  have  when  you  have  forgotten 
everything  which  you  have  learned." 

And  the  rest  of  us  undergraduates 
are  still  preparing  for  that  blessed 
state,  that  Utopia  where  one  begins  to 
acquire  culture.  We  might  even  ven- 
ture that  we  are  becoming  erudite. 
Such  charming  speakers  as  Dame 
Crowdy  and  Dr.  Park  and  Dr.  Cullis 
are,  of  course,  in  no  small  way  respon- 
sible, but  not  the  least  of  incentives  is 
our  anticipation  of  the  President's 
return. 
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It  is  always  disconcerting  to  be 
neglected  for  one's  more  romantic 
sisters.  Not  even  our  reddest  local 
communism  seems  to  have  been  able 
to    compete    with    Spanish    political 


sedition.  Our  one  salvation  is  in  the 
rabid  seeking  out  of  erudition  and  it 
is  our  fond  hope  that  the  near  return 
of  our  Scottish  cynosure  will  find  us 
"more eager  in  study  than  ever." 


JMl.  le  Tr'esident  fait  une  visite  aux  Juniors 


C'EST  avec  une  bien  comprehen- 
sible impatience  que  les  Juniors 
attendent  la  visite  du  President  Neil- 
son,  qui  semble  devoir  devenir  un 
evenement  que  l'etymologie  m'autorise 
a  qualifier  de  solennel.  II  y  a  trois  ans, 
le  groupe  que  nous  dirigions  en  France 
avait  eu  la  joie  de  le  voir  debarquer  a 
Grenoble,  et  il  nous  avait  accom- 
pagne,  le  chef  couvert  d'un  beret 
basque,  pendant  le  pelerinage  au  lac 
de  Lamartine  et  aux  Charmettes  de 
Jean-Jacques.  Cette  fois,  c'est  a 
Paris  que  nous  1'avons  recu,  mais  il 
n'a  fait  que  passer,  dans  sa  hate 
d'aller  a  Madrid  ou  l'appelaient  des- 
esperement  d'autres  "juniors"  exilees. 
Notre  President  avait  a  peine  pose 
le  pied  sur  le  quai  de  la  gare  St. 
Lazare  que  nous  l'invitions  a  presider 
deja! — le  banquet  de  Smith  College, 
qui  avait  lieu  le  lendemain.  Mr. 
Neilson  accepta  de  bonne  grace,  et, 
le  mercredi  11  mars,  a  midi,  une  tren- 
taine  d'Alumnae  se  joignaient  a  nos 
Juniors  dans  les  salons  de  l'American 
University  Women's  Club,  rue  de 
Chevreuse.  Parmi  les  Alumnae  figu- 
raient  Mrs.  Kinsley  Slauson,  Mrs. 
Harlow  Bradley,  Mrs.  George  Eve- 
leth,  Jr.,  Miss  Marian  Martin,  Miss 
Edwina  Sweeney,  Mrs.  Wray,  Mrs. 
duBois,  Mrs.  Francis  Plimpton,  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Needham,  Mme.  Philippe 
Davey,  Mme.  Rotival,  Mme.  deGal- 
laix,  Mme.  Huret,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
McClumpha,  Mrs.  Max  Shoop,  Miss 
Rose  Dyson,  Miss  Margaret  Haley, 
Miss  Clorinda  Ramsey,  Miss  Sylvia 
Tilney,  Miss  Sally  Harrison,  Miss 
Genevieve  Shepherd  and  Miss  Pal- 
myra M.  Cox.  A  la  table  d'honneur, 
outre  le  President  et  les  directeurs  du 


"Junior  Group,"  etaient  assis  Pro- 
fessor et  Mrs.  Grant.  On  fit  un 
succes  au  menu  arros£  de  bons  crus, 
avant  de  donner  la  parole  au  President 
qui,  dans  une  de  ces  allocutions  ou  il 
excelle,  mit  les  convives  au  courant 
des  derniers  evenements  de  Northamp- 
ton et  des  dernieres  decisions  prises 
par  le  College.  II  reussit  a  nous 
emouvoir  sur  le  sort  des  "freshmen" 
du  prochain  contingent,  qui  seront 
forcees  d'assister  aux  cours — il  rassura 
les  Juniors,  auxquelles  l'apprehension 
des  futurs  "foreign  language  reading 
tests"  donnaient  des  cauchemars.  II 
inspira  a  chacun  le  desir  de  rentrer  a 
Northampton,  toutes  affaires  ces- 
santes,  pour  se  baigner  dans  l'atmos- 
phere  intime  de  Wilder  et  Comstock 
Halls,  ou  de  folatrer  dans  les  vastes 
espaces  du  nouveau  terrain  de  sports. 
Cette  annee,  nous  avions  quelque 
chose  de  nouveau  a  presenter  a  notre 
visiteur.  On  sait  deja  que  nous  avons 
abandonne  le  centre  d'etudes  de  la  rue 
Servandoni — que  connaissent  bien  les 
pionniers  de  la  periode  heroique  du 
Junior  Year  Plan — pour  etablir  le 
quartier  general  de  Smith  a  Paris  sur 
la  place  St.  Sulpice,  au  n°  76  de  la  rue 
Bonaparte.  C'est  la,  dans  un  vaste 
appartement  d'un  immeuble  tout  neuf, 
aux  pieces  grandes  et  claires,  que  se 
reunissent  pour  travailler  les  Juniors 
en  France.  Nous  attendions  pour 
l'inaugurer  en  grande  pompe  la  pre- 
sence de  Mr.  Neilson,  et,  le  jeudi  12 
mars,  nous  donnions  une  reception 
pour  feter  et  sa  visite  et  la  "  pendaison 
de  cremaillere."  Autour  d'un  buffet 
bien  garni  se  pressaient  les  professeurs 
de  la  Sorbonne,  dont  je  ne  decrirai  pas 
aux  Alumnae  ex-juniors  les  silhouettes 
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imilieres:  MM.  Guignebert,  Le  Bre- 
on,  Fauconnet,  Guyot,  etc.  Les 
iiniors,  d'abord  intimidees  par  les 
laitres  avec  qui  elles  n'avaient  eu 
usque  la  de  tete  a  tete  qu'aux 
xamens  oraux,  rinirent  par  s'appri- 
oiser.  Quelques  unes,  qui  avaient 
es  raisons  toutes  fraiches  de  redouter 
e  futurs  examens,  surent,  fort  diplo- 
latiquement,  se  faire  inviter  a  prendre 
1  the  par  la  femme  de  leur  professeur. 
1  faut  bien  mettre  tous  les  atouts  dans 
on  jeu!  Etaient  presents  aussi  des 
mis  du  President,  de  recents  notes  du 
Allege,  MM.  Levy-Bruhl  et  Hazard. 
In  des  evenements  de  l'apres-midi  fut 
arrivee  inattendue  du  professeur 
.ieder,  de  passage  a  Paris,  tout  surpris 
e  se  trouver  a  pareille  fete.  Chacun 
e  recria  sur  l'aspect  accueillant 
t  confortable  du  nouveau  centre 
'etudes.  De  tres  belles  photo- 
raphies  du  campus  envoyees  par 
Alumnae  Office  etaient  arrivees  juste 

temps  pour  etre  encadrees  et  ac- 
rochees  et  on  admira  les  portes  de 
jirecourt,  les  colonnes  de  J.  M. 
iireene,  la  perspective  sur  le  Paradise 
^ond  et  Mount  Tom.  Reunion  in- 
terne, cordiale,  ou  s'attardaient  les 
.isiteurs  jusqu'a  la  derniere  minute. 
"omrne  le  fit  remarquer  Mr.  Neilson 
pres  leur  depart,  "a  en  juger  par  le 
•ruit  qui  se  fit,  ce  fut  un  grand  succes." 

Telles  furent  les  deux  ceremonies 
•fficielles  qui  celebrerent  la  visite  de 
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Le  Quartier  General  (ou  cinquieme) 

notre  President.  II  faut  dire  main- 
tenant  comme  cette  visite  nous  parut 
courte  et  combien,  en  accompagnant 
le  President  jusqu'au  train  qui  l'em- 
menait  a  Madrid,  nous  enviions  le  sort 
des  "Juniors  in  Spain,"  qui  allaient 
I'avoir  avec  elles  toute  une  semaine — 
toute  une  semaine  pour  dix  eleves, 
alors  qu'il  n'avait  accorde  que  trois 
jours  a  notre  groupe  de  quarante  six. 
II  y  a  la  une  disproportion  flagrante! 
Et  il  n'est  pas  un  d'entre  nous  qui, 
pour  conserver  Mr.  Neilson  quelques 
jours  de  plus,  n'eut  consenti  a  se 
mettre  au  regime  de  la  cuisine  es- 
pagnole — a  l'huile  lequel  semble  valoir 
a  nos  soeurs  d'outre  Pyrenees  cette 
faveur  presidentielle  toute  particu- 
liere.  Vincent  Guillotox 
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1896  Pacific  Av.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Gramatan  Court,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

170  BleeckerSt.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Norristown,  Pa. 

115  E.  82  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

434  W.  120  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

54  Wadsworth  Ter.,  N.  Y.  C. 

230  W.  107  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

41  Szechuen  Rd.,  Shanghai,  China 

131  B.  Kealohilani  Ave.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

3203  Sycamore  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  0. 

1811  Douglas  St.,  Sioux  City,  la. 
20  Lexington  Av.,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

259  S.  Cherry  St.,  Galesburg,  111. 
45  Tiemann  PI.,  N.  Y.  C. 

146-01  Hillside  Av.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

143  W.  4  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Elizabeth  C.  Humphrey  '20 
Mrs.  William  B.  Imlach  '12 

(Genevieve  Wilson) 
Gertrude  E.  Jenckes  '21 
Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Jones  '22 

(Helen  Sullivan) 
Mrs.  Walter  Keplinger  '00 

(Henrietta  Brown) 
Mrs.  Henry  Kling  '22 

(Berenice  Dreyfus) 
Isoline  L.  Lang  '99 
Mrs.  Ulysses  L.  Lee  '00 

(Etta  Garretson) 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Lewis  '12 

(Janet  Higby) 
Mrs.  James  K.  Lynch  '16 

(Dorothy  Dielhenn) 
Mrs.  William  F.  S.  Lynch  '25 

(Katharine  Brady) 
Margaret  M.  McDonald  '14 
Isabel  A.  McKinney  '24 
Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Maris  '17 

(Daisy  Hoist) 
Eleanor  S.  Matson  '16 
Mrs.  Elmer  V.  Misee  '18 

(Lillian  Witten) 
Tsung-Tsong  Nyi  '24 
Leila  M.  Palmer  '99 
Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Reid  '18 

(Ruth  Wood) 
Mrs.  Donald  V.  Richardson  '08 

(Dora  Johnson) 
Mrs.  Edward  Richardson  '21 

(Elsie  Orrell) 
Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Robinson  '12 

(Elizabeth  Wilson) 
Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Rogers  '09 

(Florence  Allen) 
Edith  B.  Rogers  '13 
Anna  A.  Ryan  '02 
Elaine  Scribner  '12 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Seidel  '10 

(Marjorie  Valentine) 
Mrs.  Harry  B.  Sherman  '13 

(Eliza  Crosby) 
A.  Louise  Smyth  '10 
Mrs.  Homer  L.  Swainey  '13 

(Ramona  Kendall) 
Mrs.  Archibald  M.  Thomson  '22 

(Lois  Brown) 
Clara  E.  van  Emden  '10 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Yesey  '13 

(Cornelia  Blackburn) 
Mrs.  Isador  Wexler  '01 

(Minerva  Crowell) 
Mrs.  William  C.  Wheelock  '12 

(Susan  Brewster) 
Mrs.  William  K.  Wilson  '17 

(Elizabeth  Cook) 
Mrs.  Raymond  Ziesmer  '12 

(Mabel  Beaver) 


Box  1230,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
938  Federal  Av.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

37  W.  10  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

101  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

814  N.  Wallace  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

640  Riverside  Dr.,  N.  Y.  C. 

3568  First  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
66  Barrow  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Apt.  1A,  105  Haven  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

1314-Piedmont  Av.  N.  E.,  Canton,  O. 

73  Drew  Rd.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

669  Warren  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

64A  Columbus  Av.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

74  St.  Charles  PI.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
4223  Enright  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2137  N.  College  Av.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
147  Nelson  Av.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
52  S.  2  Av.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

222  Clark  St.,  WTest field,  N.  J. 

270  Tappan  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Alamosa,  Colo. 

17  Lawton  Blvd.,  Toronto,  Canada 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Hotel  Fairfax,  116  E.  56  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
826  Oakdale  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 
4620  Lake  Park  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

1430  15  Av.,  Columbus,  Ga. 

141  Bigelow  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
1246  Columbia  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

61  E.  Goethe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

415  Fairfield  Av.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
65  Palmer  Av.,  Larch mont,  N.  Y. 

Ill  Jersey  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

2702  Harriet  Av.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

42  Baker  St.,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

3432  E.  2  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


Current  ^Publications 

Compiled  by 

Frances  Reed  Robinson  1928 


Faculty  'Publications 

Akyin,  NEWTON  The  Failure  of  E.  R.  Sill, 
in  Bookman,  Feb. — Thalia  Americana  (rev.) 
in  New  Republic,  Apr.  22. 

DE  CrOGORZA,  Maitland  Jacket,  end  papers 
and  decorations  for  Morning  Tide  by  Neil 
M.  Gunn.     N.  Y.:  Harcourt,  Brace. 

Faulkner,  Harold  U.  Quest  for  Social 
Justice.  N.  Y.:  Macmillan. — Result  of 
Machinery  in  Farming,  in  Current  His- 
tory, Mar. 

Grant,  Elliott  M.  Victor  Hugo,  Vesuvius, 
and  Etna.  Northampton,  Mass.:  Smith 
College  Studies  in  Modern  Languages. 
Vol.  XI,  No.  4.     July,  1930. 

GriLLOTON,  Vincent  Autour  de  la  Relation 
du  Voyage  de  Samuel  Sorbiere  en  Angle- 
terre  1663-1664.  Northampton,  Mass.: 
Smith  College  Studies  in  Modern  Languages 
Vol.  XI,  No.  4.     July,  1930. 

Orton,  William  Unscrambling  the  Ether, 
in  Atlantic  Monthly,  Apr. 

Patch,  Howard  R.  Troiluson  Determinism, 
in  Speculum,  A  Journal  of  Mediaeval  Stud- 
ies, Apr. 

Wilder,  Charlotte  Within  the  Brow,  in 
N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Books,  Apr.  19. 

Wright,  F.  Warren  Cicero  and  the  Thea- 
ter. Northampton,  Mass.:  Smith  College 
Classical  Studies,  No.  11,  Mar. 

^Alumnae  'Publications 

Allen,  Lucy  E.  '28  Gardner  House,  in 
American  Jour,  of  Nursing,  Feb. 

Allen,  Marjorie  S.  '06  (Mrs.  Seiffert)  Six 
Love  Songs,  in  Poetry,  Mar. 

Appleton,  Helen  L.  '08  (Mrs.  Read)  Mod- 
ern Art,  The  Collection  of  Mrs.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Junior,  in  Vogue,  Apr.  1. 

Axtell,  Ann  M.  '22  (Mrs.  Morris)  Digging 
in  Yucatan.     N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  Doran. 

tBEAUPRE,  Olive  K.  '04  (Mrs.  Miller)  (with 
Harry  Neal  Baum)  Conquests,  Vol.  II  of 
My  Book  of  History.  Chicago:  The  Book- 
house  for  Children. 

Birdseye,  Miriam  '01  (with  Hazel  K.  Stieb- 
ling  and  Clyde  B.  Schuman)  The  Family's 
Food  at  Low  Cost  (pamphlet). 

fCoiT,  Eleanor  G.  '16  Six  Little  Schools  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  in  American  Teacher,  Feb. 

IDaskam,  Josephine  '98  (Mrs.  Bacon)     An 

t  In  Alumnae  Collection. 


Open  Letter  to  Mrs.  Emily  Post,  in 
Yorker,  Mar.  7. 

Dunton,    Edith    '97     Biddy   and    Buddy'^ 
Holidays.     By    Margaret    Warde    [pseud 
N.  Y.:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

fFooT,  Valeria  D.  '20  "  Please,  Kin  I  Have 
Somethin'  to  Do?"  in  Hospital  Social  Sen- 
ice,  XXIII  (reprinted  in  pamphlet). 

t Fuller,  Eunice  '08  (Mrs.  Barnard)  Por- 
trait of  the  New  York  Secretary,  in  N.  Y. 
Times  Mag.,  Feb.  1.— Miss  Butler  Blazes  a 
Political  Trail,  in  N.  Y.  T.  M.,  Feb.  8. 

Hastings,  Mary  W.  '05  (Mrs.  Bradley; 
The  Five-Minute  Girl,  in  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Jan  10.— If  We  Only  Knew,  in  Col- 
lier's, Feb.  21. 

Higgins,  Olive  C.  '04  (Mrs.  Prouty)  White 
Faun.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin. 

IHowey,  Martha  M.  '01  A  Short. Guide  to 
the  Art  of  Europe.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Lane,  Doris  L.  '18  (Mrs.  Davidson)  (with  Dr. 
Jacob  Kaminsky)  A  Note  on  the  Effect  of 
the  Oral  Administration  of  Irradiated  Er- 
gosterol  on  the  Calcium  Concentration  of 
the  Blood  Serum  in  Pulmonary  Tubercu- 
losis, in  American  Rev.  of  Tuberculosis, 
July,  1930. 

IMcAfee,  Helen  '03  Mysterious  Death  of 
Four  Swans,  in  the  Conning  Tower,  .V.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune,  Apr.  15. 

MacKaye,  Christy  ex-'30  The  Wind  in  the 
Grass.  N.  Y.:  Harpers. — Earth  Melody,  in 
Scribnefs,  Mar. 

tNicHOLL,  Louise  T.  '13  Bird  Barn,  in  V.  1 
Herald  Tribune  Books,  Feb.  22. 

Phelps,  Ruth  S.  '99  (Mrs.  Morand)  (with 
Paul  Morand)  Theatre  et  morale  moderne 
by  Phelps  Morane  [pseud.],  in  Le  Cahier, 
May-June. 

Pn  mley,  Margaret  L.  '12  Clinics  and 
Out-Patient  Departments,  in  Social  Work 
Year  Book.  N.  Y.:  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion.— The  Ability  to  Pay  for  Medical  Care, 
in  Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine. 
Chicago,  Dec.  15,  1930,  Jan.  15,  Feb.  15. 
What  536  Chicago  Families  Spent  for  Hirud- 
in Modern  Hospital  Mag.,  Mar. — (with 
Michael  M.  Davis)  Hospitals  and  Clinics 
of  Chicago.  Reprinted  from  Proceedings  of 
the  Institute  of  Medicine,  Mar.  30,  1930. 

IProctor,  Mary  A.  '81.  The  Indians  of  the 
Winnipesaukee  and  Pemigewasset  Valleys. 
Franklin,  N.  H.:  Towne  &  Robie. 
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Rankin,  Janet  R.  ex-'12  Mrs.  Aiken)  Or 
Shall  We  Go  Anglic?  in  Bookman,  Feb. 

\  \n  Kleeck,  Mary  A.  '04  The  Federal  Un- 
employment Census  of  1930,  in  Jour,  of  the 
American  Statistical  Assn.,  Mar. — The 
Wagner  Veto  and  After,  in  Survey,  Apr. 
midmonthly. 


Wolff,  Dorothy  '18  'with  Dr.  L.  J.  Biisner 

Thrombophlebitis  Following  a  Case  of 
Otitis  Media,  in  Annals  of  Otology,  Rhinol- 
ogy  and  Laryngology.  Dec.  1930. 
fYoUNG,  Ethel  F.  'OS  Remembering  Cal- 
vary, in  Living  Church,  Jan.  31 — Autumn, 
in  Country  Bard,  Winter  1930-31. 


\otes  on  ^Publications 


THE  Quarterly  acknowledges  with  ap- 
preciation the  receipt  from  the  publishers 
of  the  books  noted  below. 

A  Short  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Europe,  by 
Martha  Howey.  Cambridge:  The  River- 
side Press.     $2.50. 

Beginnings,  Vol.  I.  and  Conquests,  Vol.  II 

of  My  Book  of  History,  by  Olive  Beaupre 
Miller,  assisted  by  Harry  Neal  Baum. 
Chicago:  The  Bookhouse  for  Children. 

THE  subtitle  of  "  My  Book  of  History  "  is 
"a  picturesque  tale  of  progress."  and  the 
first  two  volumes  are  so  picturesque  and  so 
progressive  that  we  await  further  volumes  of 
the  series  with  eager  interest.  "  Beginnings," 
Vol.  I.  deals  with  the  prehistoric  ages,  with 
ancient  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and 
the  Hebrews.  Printed  in  pleasant  large  type 
to  attract  the  youthful  eye.  profusely  illus- 
trated with  pictures,  most  of  them  in  color, 
and  bound  in  black  and  gold  with  a  gay,  color- 
ful picture  of  Egypt  on  the  cover,  this  book 
will  delight  the  juvenile  citizen  who  is  just 
beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  his  historical 
background.  The  history  is  told  in  narrative 
form,  in  a  vivid,  almost  melodramatic  style, 
nicely  balanced  with  scholarly  accuracy  of 
detail,  and  will  surely  become  the  favorite  book 
of  those  who  discover  at  an  early  age  that 
history  is  more  exciting  than  fiction. 

"Conquests,"  the  second  book  of  the  series, 
recently  off  the  press,  covers  the  beginning  of 
Greece,  the  Athenian  Empire,  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  the  Rise  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  the  story  of  Christianity.  Lured  by  the 
fascinating  pictures,  two  or  three  to  a  page, 
we  open  this  volume,  bound  even  more  gaily 
this  time  in  red  and  gold,  to  a  simple  straight- 
forward history  of  those  early  times,  embel- 
lished with  colorful  details  but  not  with  the 
mass  of  source  material  that  makes  so  many 
histories  dull  reading  for  children.  These 
volumes  are  to  be  cherished  for  their  beauty 
[and  read  more  than  once  not  only  by  children 
(but  also,  we  suspect,  by  parents  who  will  find 
in  these  pages  a  more  glamorous  and  memo- 
rable history  than  the  one  they  studied  in 
their  own  school  days.  E.  B.  '28 


Child  Psychology,  by  Margaret  Wooster 
Curti.  New  York:  Longmans.  Green  A:  Co. 
$3.20. 

WITH  the  renewed  interest  in  child  psy- 
chology which  has  marked  the  past  few 
years,  teachers  and  students  have  felt  strongly 
the  need  of  a  modern,  comprehensive  text. 
Experimental  studies  have  appeared  in  en- 
couraging numbers,  and  there  have  been  nu- 
merous popular  treatises  on  child  training  and 
care:  but  a  general  treatment,  from  the  stand- 
point of  systematic  psychology,  has  been 
wanting. 

Precisely  such  a  treatment  is  found  in  Mar- 
garet Wooster  Curti's  "Child  Psychology." 
This  book  deals  with  the  psychology  of  the 
normal  child,  with  only  such  reference  to 
special  types  of  children  as  throw  light  on 
normal  development.  The  subject  matter  is 
organized  by  topics,  under  such  headings  as 
the  child's  mental  inheritance,  the  learning  of 
complex  habits,  and  motivation.  The  differ- 
ent aspects  of  mental  life  are  treated  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  origin  and  development, 
and  of  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
personality  as  a  whole. 

Mrs.  Curti  was  a  student  of  Harvey  Carr. 
at  the  L'niversity  of  Chicago,  and  adheres  in 
her  general  principles  to  the  functional  psy- 
chology of  that  school.  The  outstanding 
characteristic  of  her  book  is  the  unity  and 
coherence  which  that  functional  viewpoint  has 
enabled  her  to  give  to  the  diverse  material  at 
hand.  Experimental  findings,  theory,  and 
common  observation  illuminate  each  other 
and  fall  together  into  a  consistent  whole. 

The  author  lays  particular  emphasis  on 
the  experimental  approach  to  her  subject  and 
is  thorough  and  critical  in  her  discussion  of 
experimental  results.  One  item  of  unusual 
interest  is  an  account  of  her  own  observation 
of  important  experimental  work  with  infants 
and  children  in  the  "Institute  for  Brain  In- 
vestigation" at  Leningrad — work  which  as 
yet  has  been  reported  only  in  Russian. 

In  general  Mrs.  Curti's  book  shows  unusual 
breadth  of  interest.  She  has  assembled  mate- 
rial from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  and  gives 
due  consideration  to  concepts  derived  from 
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schools  of  thought  other  than  her  own.  It  is 
interesting,  for  example,  to  see  how  easily 
she  has  made  some  of  the  Freudian  concepts 
fit  into  this  orthodox  framework.  The 
author's  concern  for  the  practical  implica- 
tions of  her  theory  appears  at  every  turn,  and 
gives  added  value  to  what  would  be  in  any 
case  an  unusually  valuable  text. 

Margaret  Miller  Chenery  '10 

Tin    Indians  of  the  Winnipesaukee  and 
Pemigewasset    Valleys,    by    Mary    A. 

Proctor.     Franklin,  N.  H.:  Towne  cY.  Robie. 


MISS  PROCTOR  was,  she  says,  born  into 
a  family  of  Indian  relic  hunters.  She 
has  seen  an  almost  entirely  local  collection 
grow  from  one  or  two  specimens  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  hundred  or  more,  and  she  has  writ- 
ten her  story  of  the  great  Algonquin  family  of 
Indians  that  used  to  roam  through  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  New  Hampshire  around  the 
collection.  The  book  was  intended  prima- 
rily for  the  school  children  of  her  region.  It 
is  delightfully  and  simply  told  and  illustrated 
by  many  full-page  plates  of  Indian  relics. 


A  I  HHE  History  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
■*■  tion"  (page  253)  was  written  by  the 
alumna  who  wrote  the  words  of  our  Alma 
Mater  song,  Henrietta  Sperry  Ripperger 
'10.  Mrs.  Ripperger  lives  in  Brooklyn  in 
sight  of  the  Bridge  and  loves  it.  She  has  two 
daughters,  one  headed  for  Smith  and  one  for 
Yassar  (owing  to  the  spell  cast  by  the  Yassar 
Alumnae  House!).  For  the  past  eight  years 
she  has  been  writing  for  magazines,  and  she 
tells  us  that  her  special  interest  is  in  doing 
articles  "which  carry  constructive  criticism 
of  our  way  of  life." 

Miss  Anna  Dawes  (page  281)  was  our 
honored  guest  at  the  February  Council,  and 
we  wish  that  we  might  reprint  her  delightful 
talk  in  its  entirety.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
three  women  nominated  for  alumnae  trustee 
by  the  Association  and  served  two  terms, 
1889-96.  Her  father  was  Senator  Laurens 
Dawes  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  years  spent 
in  Washington  and  during  her  long  life  in 
Pittsfield  Miss  Dawes  has  been  a  prominent 
figure  in  social,  literary,  political,  and  phil- 
anthropic affairs.  It  is  a  privilege  to  count 
her  a  member  of  the  Smith  College  family. 

Margaret  Farrand  Thorp  '14  (page  284) 
is  on  the  editorial  board  of  the  Quarterly. 
Until  two  years  ago  she  had  been  for  some 
years  director  of  our  Press  Board  and  assistant 
professor  of  English. 

Harriett  Risley  Foote  '86  (page  292)  is 
called  the  "pioneer  rose  woman  of  America," 


and  has  had  honors  come  to  her  from  all  over 
the  world.  Her  own  gardens  are  in  Dever- 
eux.  Among  the  many  beautiful  rose  gardens 
which  she  has  built,  besides  those  noted  in  her 
article,  are  the  Webster  gardens  on  the  Cape, 
the  Spaulding  at  Beverly,  the  Hunnewell  at 
Wellesley  Hills,  and  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Louis 
Frothingham  at  Weston.  She  is  a  member  of 
many  garden  clubs  and  societies,  among  them 
the  National  Rose  Society  of  England  and  the 
Yerien  Deutcher  Rosenfreunde  of  Germany, 
and  is  an  honorary  life  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society,  by  which  organization  she 
is  constantly  consulted.  The  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  has  awarded  her  a 
bronze  medal,  a  silver  medal,  and  a  gold 
medal.  The  inscription  on  the  last  named 
was  "To  Harriett  Risley  Foote  for  advancing 
the  cultivation  of  Roses." 

Candace  Thurber  Stevenson  '04  (page  291) 
is  on  the  Activities  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Smith  Club,  which  enrolled  the  two 
groups  of  alumnae  who  have  been  working 
with  the  Lees.  Mrs.  Stevenson  was  a  member 
of  the  Quarterly  Board  in  its  first  year. 

Catherine  Lewerth  ("The  Note  Room.'' 
page  313)  and  Anna  B.  Carr  ("The  Bulletin 
Board,"  page  303)  are  sophomores  who  have 
now  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Quarterly. 
Miss  Carr  is  a  member  of  Press  Board  and 
Miss  Lewerth  is  one  of  the  group  of  recently 
elected  student  councillors  pictured  on  page 
310. 
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^Aboard 

'HERE  is  a  sure  instinct  in  the  birds  which 
brings  them  back  to  their  northern  nesting 
places  about  this  time  of  year.     And  there  is  an 
almost  equally  sure  instinct  at  work  within  the 
breast  of  every  Smith  alumna  a  month  later  to 
turn  her  flight  to  Northampton.     We  say  flight 
isedly  because  there  is  more  than  one  Smith  woman  who  could  come 
through  the  air  if  she  chose.     But  the  homing  instinct  is  not  dependent 
on   wings,    as  the  human  race  proved  time  after  time  long  before 
Charles  Lindbergh — when  Amherst  came  a-courting  by  stagecoach. 

WHATEVER  method  you  choose  this  year,  remember  that  the 
good  old  railroad  offers  a  reduced  rate  for  college  commencements 
of  sufficient  size.  Get  your  certificate  with  your  ticket,  have  it  signed 
at  alumnae  headquarters,  and  invest  your  savings  in  the  Alumnae  Fund ! 

BY  the  time  this  is  in  print,  most  of  you  will  have  taken  part  in  the 
May-day  celebration  of  the  Alumnae  Association  Semicentennial 
and  will  be  familiar  with  the  story  of  its  fifty  years.  The  best  efforts  of 
the  central  committee  have  gone  into  planning  a  day  at  Commence- 
ment which  will  pictorialize  this  history  and  make  an  effective  spring- 
board for  the  start  of  the  new  half  century.  By  gracious  permission  of 
the  authorities,  it  has  been  arranged  to  put  all  alumnae  activities  on 
one  day  for  the  sake  of  those  who  can  come  only  for  the  week-end. 

BRIGHT  and  early  on  Saturday  morning,  June  13,  the  hosts  will 
gather  as  directed  in  General  Order  No.  5  for  the  Alumnae  Parade. 
The  evolution  of  feminine  attire  will  be  symbolized  in  class  costumes 
and  the  local  clubs  will  make  their  debut  as  a  most  decorative  part  of 
the  procession.  Only  the  ballyhoo  artist  who  told  her  story  in  the  last 
Quarterly  could  do  justice  to  the  expectations  you  may  cherish  for 
this  event.  When  the  seniors  have  taken  their  dignified  way  through 
the  open  ranks  of  admiring  alumnae,  the  latter  will  move  as  usual  to  the 
business  meeting  in  Sage  Hall.  Have  no  fear  of  being  bored  during  the 
following  hour.  Xo  one  can  afford  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
some  of  our  pioneer  women,  the  thrill  of  deciding  on  our  next  Five  Year 
Plan,  or  the  stimulus  of  listening  to  President  Xeilson  in  his  best  form. 


NOT  since  the  back  campus  was  an  orchard  with  hammocks  swinging  between  the  apple-trees 
has  there  been  a  real  bat  on  the  campus.  But  it  has  been  promised  us  that  day  hard  by  the 
\lumnae  Gymnasium,  good  picnic  food  and  plenty  of  cold  drink.  The  usual  centrifugal  forces 
)f  the  lunch  hour  being  thus  overcome,  the  alumnae  body  will  be  on  hand  to  assemble  promptly 
it  two  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall.  "There  is  no  need  to  bind  one's  imagination  on  the  meager 
ack  of  truth,"  says  our  above-mentioned  ballyhoo  artist.  We  will  only  promise  you,  then,  a 
ollection  of  artists  such  as  the  American  stage  has  never  known  before  and  an  astounding, 
ime-defying,  space-destroying  program  of  entertainment  especially  prepared  for  the  greatest 
gathering  in  the  history  of  our  modern  world ! 

FROM  this  high  peak,  the  day  will  be  allowed  to  decline  gently  with  the  sun  toward  the  vales 
of  night  and  Paradise.  While  honored  guests,  such  as  the  alumnae  officials  of  our  nearest 
-ister  colleges,  honorary  members  of  the  Association,  and  others  are  dining  at  Wilder  House, 
Mr.  King's  men  will  be  hanging  the  campus  lights.  And  when  the  Reunion  Song  Cup  has  been 
)ravely  striven  for  and  won  down  by  the  Students'  Building  and  darkness  has  fallen  and  count- 
ess shadowy  figures  have  found  their  way  to  the  sloping  banks  above  the  river  and  that  heavenly 
nusic  floats  o'er  all  the  weary  world — you  will  rejoice  again  to  belong  to  the  Smith  College 
amily  and  look  forward  to  the  next  half  hundred  years  of  fellowship  with  unbounded  faith. 


(JJTe  ^Alumnae  Fund 


Spring  on  the  Campus 

A  LUMNAE  showers  bring  these  flowers 
^*     All  in  the  month  of  May. 
We  clip  and  prune  until  in  June 

We'll  have — well  who  can  say — 
Perhaps  a  crop  so  big  'twill  stop 

The  poachers  on  our  campus. 
Then  Yale  and  other  institutions  male 

Will  cease  attempts  to  vamp  us. 


The  question  before  the  Faculty  Meeting  is  not  "Why  Smith  Left 
Home"  but  "How  to  Keep  Smith  at  Home." 

We  believe  the  answer  to  that  question  is  a  bunch  of  flowers — 40,000 
of  those  lovely  golden  flowers  on  that  tree  up  there. 

The  52  head  gardeners  are  hard  at  work. 

Turn  to  your  class  notes  and  see  what  they  have  done. 

Help  them  garner  a  bouquet  in  June  worthy  to  mark  the  50th  birth- 
day of  our  beloved  Alumnae  Association. 


SAY  IT  WITH  FLOWERS— NOW 


Sk  (3fie  <^Alumnae  ^Association^  4 


President,  Ruth  French  "02,  60  Pinckney  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Vice-President,  Fanny  (Hastings)  Plimpton    03,  6 1  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Secretary,  Ruth  Higgins  '13,  1280  Union  St., 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Treasurer,  Virginia  (Mellen)  Hutchinson  00,  69 
Allerton  Rd.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Directors:  Caroline  (Mitchell)  Bacon  '9"\  Mar- 
garet (Hitchcock)  Green  '19,  Justina  Hill  '16, 
Laura  (Cabot)  Hodgkinson  '22,  Marian  (Park) 
Humphrey  '15,  Cassandra  Kinsman  '06,  Isabel 
Norton      03,    Theodora    Piatt    '18,    Teresina 


(Peck)  Rowell  '94,  Hannah  Johnson  Stod- 
dard '01,  Lucia  (Norton)  Valentine  '23. 

Alumnae  Trustees:  Ada  Comstock  '97  (term  ex- 
pires 1932),  Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  '97 
(1934),  Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford  "99  (1936), 
Miriam  Titcomb   01  (1938). 

Alumnae  on  the  Board  of  Trustees:  Elizabeth  (Cutter) 
Morrow  '96(1936),  Ruth  (Bowles)  Baldwin  '87 
(1937),  Aha  (Smith)  Corbett  "08  (1940). 


l\ptes  from  the  Office^ 

THE  ALUMNAE  FIND  fellowships  for 
1931-32  have  been  awarded  to  Elizabeth 
Perkins  and  Isabella  Athey  of  the  Class  of 
1931,  for  the  study  of  history  and  of  English, 
probably  in  London  and  at  Oxford.  When 
the  Alumnae  Fund  completes  this  Fellowship 
Fund  in  June  with  $16,000,  the  whole  amount 
of  $25,000,  originally  hoped  for  in  1916,  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  College  as  part  of  the  Alum- 
nae Fund  gift  for  1931. 

THE  following  appointments  were  made 
by  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  meet- 
ing on  April  12:  chairman  of  the  Costume  Cup 
Award  Committee,  Theodora  Piatt  '18;  chair- 
man of  the  Polling  Committee  for  Officers  and 
Directors,  Mary  Mensel  '18;  chairman  of  the 
Faculty  Committee  for  the  1931  Alumnae 
Week-End,  Helen  Choate  '04;  chairman  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  (to  be  located  in 
Cleveland),  Jeanne  (Lockwood)  Thompson 
'94. 

ANY  member  of  the  Association  who  returns 
■  to  Commencement  by  rail  is  urged  to 
obtain  a  Convention  Certificate  when  she  buys 
her  ticket  to  Northampton.  Even  if  she  is 
unable  to  return  by  the  same  route  within  the 
specified  time  and  take  advantage  of  the  half 
fare  offered,  the  securing  of  the  certificate  and 
its  validation  at  Alumnae  Headquarters  in 
Northampton  will  involve  her  in  no  expense 
and  will  help  others  to  secure  the  reduction. 

Jriay-T)ay  Meetings 

SMITH  CLUBS  in  this  country  and 
abroad  have  responded  with  enthusiasm 
to  the  invitation  issued  by  Ruth  French  '02, 
president  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  to 
,meet  on  May  first  and  second  "for  a  sort  of 
unifying  alumnae  history-seminar  that  will 
lead  to  an  understanding  and  whole-hearted 


enjoyment  of  the  significance  of  the  Semi- 
centennial to  be  held  in  June  in  Northamp- 
ton." Of  the  12,000  alumnae  about  6000 
will  be  present  at  these  May-day  breakfasts, 
luncheons,  teas,  or  dinners,  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  addition  to  meetings  of  59Smith  clubs, 
informal  group  gatherings  have  been  arranged 
in  the  following  cities:  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
San  Diego,  Calif.;  Stamford  and  Waterbury, 
Conn.;  Wilmington,  Del.;  Sioux  City,  Des 
Moines,  and  Dubuque,  la.;  Louisville,  Ky.; 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Duluth, 
Minn.;  Trenton  and  Ridgewood,  X.  J.; 
Poughkeepsie,  X.  V.;  Asheville,  X.  C;  Day- 
ton and  Voungstown,  Ohio;  Erie,  Pa.;  Hous- 
ton and  Dallas,  Tex.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  and 
Honolulu.  T.  H. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  foreign 
celebrations  will  be  six  group  meetings  in 
China,  where  there  are  36  graduates,  6  of 
whom  are  native  born.  Small  groups  of 
alumnae  will  meet  in  Tokyo  and  Kobe.  The 
40  graduates  living  in  Paris  will  be  joined  by 
the  46  juniors  who  are  studying  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  a  bus  trip  to  the  14th-century 
manor  house  belonging  to  Marion  (Pooke) 
Duits  '05  at  Yigny,  18  miles  from  Paris. 

Twenty  or  more  alumnae  in  England  will 
meet  in  London  with  Florence  (Gilman) 
Flory  '23>.  Miss  Jean  Wilson  '24  and  Miss 
Margaret  Macgregor,  members  of  the  faculty 
who  are  studying  abroad,  have  been  invited 
as  speakers.  There  will  be  group  meetings 
in  Munich  and  in  Berlin,  the  latter  being 
arranged  by  Kathryn  (Jxryder)  Crittenden 
'22. 

Other  gatherings  will  be  held  in  Beirut, 
Syria,  presided  over  by  Gertrude  (Porter) 
Hall  ex- '96;  in  Istanbul,  Turkey,  presided 
over  by  Katharine  Fletcher  '00;  and  in  Vienna 
and  Toronto. 

The  New  York  Club  as  the  largest,  and  the 
Boston  Association  as  the  first,  are  both  to 
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have  President  Neilson  as  speaker:  New  York 
at  dinner  on  May  first,  Boston  at  luncheon  on 
May  second.  The  St.  Louis  Club,  among 
others,  is  to  stage  a  fashion  show  of  period 
costumes;  the  Hampshire  County  Club  will 
revive  a  gymnasium  class  of  the  eighties  at 
its  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Northampton.  Films 
of  recent  campus  activities,  Commencement, 
Rally  Day,  and  so  on,  will  be  shown  at  six 
of  the  meetings. 

Greetings  from  President  Neilson  and  Ruth 
French  will  be  read  at  each  meeting,  followed 
by  a  ten-minute  history  of  the  Alumnae 
Association's  first  fifty  years  prepared  by 
Miss  Caverno,  and  a  short  history  of  each 
local  club.  Each  alumna  will  be  asked  to 
sign  on  a  page  that  will  later  be  bound 
in  a  jubilee  register  to  be  preserved  by  the 
Association. 

<£ocal  Clubs 

AN  unusually  large  number  of  clubs  sent 
•  their  reports  for  this  issue  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY, and  very  interesting  and  inspiring  they 
are.  It  seems  a  pity  that  lack  of  space  forbids 
their  being  quoted  in  full. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  club  meetings 
must  have  been  that  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Club  which  held  a  noon  breakfast  in 
Pasadena  at  which  the  speakers  were  Dr.  Lee 
de  Forest,  "Father  of  the  Radio"  and  also 
the  "Father  of  Talking  Pictures,"  and  Mr. 
Edgcum  Pinchon  of  the  Ehrich  Galleries  of 
New  York.  Dr.  de  Forest  told  of  his  inven- 
tions in  connection  with  the  talking  pictures; 
Mr.  Pinchon's  topic  was  "Insight  and  Cul- 
ture." After  the  addresses,  the  club  ad- 
journed for  a  visit  to  the  Huntington  Gallery 
and  Library. 

It  is  during  the  fall  and  winter  that  various 
functions  for  the  raising  of  funds  for  scholar- 
ship and  other  purposes  take  place.  Among 
these  have  been  bridge  parties  given  by  the 
Bridgeport,  the  Eastern  Connecticut,  and 
the  Maine  clubs.  The  Baltimore  Club 
sponsored  a  theater  benefit,  and  also  embarked 
upon  a  cafeteria  supper  and  a  rummage  sale. 
St.  Louis  presented  Mary  Koues  Sachs's 
"The  Twelfth  Disciple,"  while  Boston,  the 
ORANGES,  and  Buffalo  (combining  with  the 
Yassar  Club)  also  managed  successful  theater 
benefits.  The  Rhode  Island  Club  joined 
forces  with  the  Brown  University  Club  in 
producing  three  amateur  plays  which  were  of 
such  high  quality  and  so  much  enjoyed  by 
both  the  participants  and  the  audience  that 


the  plan  will  probably  be  carried  out  again. 
The  Franklin  County  and  the  Long  Island 
clubs  have  pinned  their  faith  to  rummage 
sales  as  a  source  of  revenue,  the  Salem  Cub 
has  recently  sponsored  a  lecture  by  Heloise 
Mersey,  and  Hampshire  County,  in  lighter 
vein,  enjoyed  Sue  Hastings's  Marionettes. 

The  St.  Louis  Club  merits  an  entire  para- 
graph, for  it  has  just  embarked  upon  the  proj- 
ect of  selling  specially  designed  sets  of  Smith 
College  plates.  These  lovely  Wedgwood 
plates  depict  various  college  scenes  and  should 
prove  a  valued  acquisition  in  any  Smith 
household.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  devoted 
to  the  club's  scholarship  funds.  For  further 
information  see  page  III. 

Among  faculty  speakers  have  been  Presi- 
dent Neilson,  Mr.  Bixler,  Mr.  Wakeman, 
Mrs.  Scales,  Miss  Mildred  Holden,  and  Miss 
Blake,  who  have  visited  the  Baltimore, 
Fitchburg  and  Detroit,  Boston,  Hamp- 
shire County,  Rochester,  Merrimack 
Yalley,  and  Springfield  clubs.  Other 
Smith  folk  who  have  spoken  at  club  meetings 
have  been  Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow  '96, 
Mary  Raymond  '91,  Alice  (Wright)  Teagle 
'04,  Annie  (Russell)  Marble  '86,  and  Harriett 
(Risley)  Foote  '86,  visiting  respectively  the 
Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Toledo  and  Co- 
lumbus, Detroit,  and  Lynn  clubs. 

Early  in  March  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James 
(Harriet  Parsons  ex-'90)  entertained  the 
members  of  the  Miami  Club  at  luncheon  on 
her  houseboat,  the  "  Lanai."  Members  of  the 
Lynx  Club  gave  a  performance  of  "The  Man 
Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife,"  with  members 
of  the  Salem  Club  as  their  guests.  The  Pitts- 
burgh and  Springfield  clubs  entertained 
the  undergraduates  at  teas  during  the  spring 
vacation.  The  Kansas  City,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Summit  clubs  are  among  those  which 
have  recently  enjoyed  moving  picture  films 
of  the  College. 

A  roster  of  the  distinguished  persons  who 
have  been  guests  of  the  New  York  Club 
reads  like  a  list  taken  straight  from  "Who'.- 
Who."  To  enumerate  only  Smith  alumnae, 
Anna  Hempstead  Branch  '97,  Yiolet  Alleyn 
Storey  '20,  Katharine  Gorin  '15,  Clara  Porter 
'06,  Kathleen  Tildsley  '25,  Dorothy  Kenyon 
'08,  Clara  (Savage)  Littledale  '13,  and  Elisa- 
beth Irwin  '03  have  variously  represented  the 
fields  of  poetry,  music,  finance,  law,  and  edu- 
cation. At  the  Smith  salons,  held  monthly 
on  Sunday  evenings,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald 
Stanley  Lee  have  been  among  the  speakers. 
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tA  Table  of  (Achievements  Presidents  of  the  Alumnae  <Asso- 
(as  of  May  i,  1931)  ciation  since  Its  Organization 

2  in  1881 

ft!  'Eleanor  Cushing  '79,  1881-83 

BgJ  Charlotte  (Cheever)  Tucker  '81,  1883-85 

Class  £s  Us  £ol  Amelia  (Owen)  Sullivan  '81,  1885-87 

f£79  *  5  *£f  ^  'Charlotte  Gulliver  '83,  1887-91 


1880 6  100  83 


§3 

£2 

MO  „, 

5 

60 

6 

100 

15 

100 

19 

100 

40 

95 

28 

86 

28 

79 

38 

82 

31 

74 

38 

68 

40 

78 

46 

89 

59 

80 

74 

74 

94 

81 

95 

79 

134 

90 

127 

80 

160 

88 

128 

70 

175 

74 

197 

75 

220 

78 

211 

76 

212 

70 

227 

81 

188 

75 

211 

73 

252 

70 

280 

75 

305 

72 

353 

70 

340 

75 

349 

77 

362 

77 

310 

77 

307 

77 

319 

81 

322 

74 

400 

85 

381 

78 

419 

79 

430 

82 

495 

79 

349 

80 

424 

83 

453 

81 

465 

85 

468 

88 

420 

92 

419 

99 

458 

91 

Mary  (Duguid)  Dey  '84,  1891-95 


Jgg! j 5  [qq  73  Elizabeth  (Cheever)  Wheeler  '85,  1895  99 

1882 :::::::  19  100  &  t!>u?aA?app}  r^nlW^T*90* 

1883 40  95  58  ^    Mff)  ^one   79   1903-05 

1884 28  86  64  *Martha  VViIson   95    1905-09 

jgg5  28  79  50  Elizabeth  (Lawrence)  Clarke  83,  1909-11 

1886: ::::::  38  82  50  *?len,,(Ennroon)  ^y^n^k1911-13 

jggy  3^  74  52  Alice  (Lord)  Parsons  97,  1913-17 

1000'  '  ?o  (lo  47  Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow  '96,  1917-20 

jgg5 4Q  °g  6Q  Charlotte  (Stone)  MacDougall  '93,  1920-23 

loof)'  "  Af.  oq  f.->  Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  '97,  1923-26 

801 ?o  «n  SI  Mary  (Frost)  Sawyer  '94,  1926-29 

1892 "  "  74  74  58  Ruth  French  '02,  1929- 

'1893:::::;:  94  81  55  *  Deceased. 

1894 95  79  54 

1895 134  90  60  .  „      .  .   M               41 

1896 127  80  56  A  Health  to  an  Alumnae 

1897 160  88  69  'Ruildine ' 

1898 128  70  48  BUtMtng. 

1899 175  74  57  'DrAR  Editor- 

1900 197  75  48  ±J*>AR  Editor. 

1901  220  78  S7  ^°  y°u  remember  these  verses  that  ap- 

1902 211  76  57  peared  years  ago,  in  Gillett  Burgess's  "Lark"? 


9°^ 212  70  53  i  wish  that  my  house  had  a  floor> 

1904 227  81  58  I  don't  care  so  much  for  a  door, 

1905....  188  75  58  But  this  crawling  around,  without  touching  the  ground 


1906 211  73  54 


Is  getting  to  be  a  great  bore. 


1907 252  70  53  Nothing  could  more  vividly  and  accurately 

1908                      980  7S  5"? 

1f»nn zfri  t,^  r.  describe  the  condition  of  the  alumnae  when 

1909 305  72  54  ,              ,      ,          _  „          „      -. 

1910                     353  70  53  they  go  back  to  College,    hor  titty  years  we 

1911 340  75  57  have  been  "crawling  around  without  touching 

1912 349  77  54  the  ground"  and  to  some  of  us  of  the  Old 

1Q1  \                          '\f\r)  77  1A 

10, ,                     ~°()  LL  zx  Guard,  who  crawl  with  less  and  less  agility 

1915                     307  77  59  and  more  and  more  creak,  it  "  is  getting  to  be  a 

1916 319  81  63  great  bore"!     We  need  somewhere  to  sit  our- 

9J7 322  74  56  selves  down,  to  meet  our  friends,  to  feel  at 

jQjg "L.  £2  9^  home.     It    is    a    pretty    obvious    need    and 

1920.                   419  79  61  scarcely  merits  an  argument,  as  far  as  we 

1921 430  82  55  veterans  are  concerned.     But,  for  the  very 

;9~, 495  79  62  youngest  and  most  agile  members  of  the  Smith 

19?3                     340  gn  58 

1924    '                 494  83  61  College  family,   for  the  undergraduates,   an 

1925.                   453  81  60  Alumnae  Building  would  have  an  altogether 

1926 465  85  62  different  value.     For  them  such  a  building 

;9-; 468  88  63  would    visualize    the    Alumnae    Association, 

1928 420  92  68  m  *         •*  *                -a 

1929                    419  99  77  would  turn  it  from  an  idea,  an  unseen  and 

1930 458  91  68  dimly  sensed  loyalty,  into  a  definite  organiza- 

—  —  tion,  at  home  in  its  own  house,    dispensing 

lotal              11,926  80  59  hospitality  to  the  whole  college  community — 

In  addition  there  are:  a  place  which  the  undergraduate  would  enjoy 

M.  A.  members 24      as  a  privileged  guest  till  graduation  day  and 

Associate  members .  812       thereafter  appropriate  as  an   owner.     With 

Non-graduate  subscribers 446  ,       .     -,  ,-       c  ,,-,,•       ..  •<■  ,  ,           .. 

Faculty,  family  and  other  subscribers .  378      such  a,  bulldin.g  fulfilling  its  manifold  uses  the 

Total  membership  10,404      senior's  question  as  to  what  she  gets  for  her 

Total  number  subscribers 8,014      Alumnae   Association    dues    would    have   an 
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immediate  and  more  than  adequate  answer. 

From  still  another  angle  such  a  project 
should  be  an  asset.  It  would  undoubtedly 
cause  an  increase  in  gifts  to  the  Fund.  The 
concrete  cause  pulls  hard  on  the  purse  strings. 
Bricks  and  mortar,  perhaps,  pull  hardest  of 
all.  As  the  plan  materializes  a  constantly 
increasing  sense  of  its  practical  values  and  an 
inevitable  pride  in  it  should  turn  spectators 
into  subscribers. 

So,  a  health  to  the  Alumnae  Building — 
the  veterans  can't  long  survive  without  it,  the 
undergraduates  would  value  it,  the  Associa- 
tion would  gain  through  it  in  popularity  and 
prestige,  and  the  Fund  fatten  on  it. 

T.  P.  R.  '94 

l\[otes  from  a  looting  —  and  'Doting 
—  Councillor 

tl  /^\UR  only  advertisement  isouralumnae." 
^-^  So  said  President  Seelye  in  the  early 
days  of  Smith  College.  Were  he  living  today 
and  present  at  the  recent  Council  meeting, 
he  would,  I  am  sure,  set  the  stamp  of  his 
austere  approval  upon  the  "copy"  of  the 
official  advertisement  that  is  Smith.  Once  in 
the  lifetime  of  every  alumna,  she  should  get 
herself  appointed  by  her  club  or  her  class  an 
alumnae  councillor.  It  is  without  a  doubt  a 
high  spot  in  anyone's  life,  no  matter  how 
eventful  be  her  everydays.  Even  the  coolest 
of  you — those  of  you  whose  interest  in  Smith 
affairs  has  waned  with  the  passing  years  be- 
tween graduation  and  now  will  find  yourselves 
warming  to  its  happenings  and  to  the  College 
which  is  the  reason  for  its  existence. 

Whether  you  meet  friends  from  your  own 
particular  class,  or  from  other  college  genera- 
tions, it  matters  not.  You  enter  the  College 
gates,  go  to  chapel,  to  classes,  to  meetings, 
and  you  feel,  "Here  is  the  REAL  college!  I 
BELONG!"  For  the  Alumnae  Association  is 
the  real  Smith,  and  the  girls  at  college  have  to 
graduate  before  they  can  really  enter  its  vital, 
never  ending  How  of  life.  If  I  can  only  make 
every  graduate  share  this  feeling,  I  shall  have 
accomplished  my  purpose  in  reporting  these 
events  of  the  Council  to  you. 

I  have  come  away  with  another  deep  con- 
viction —  this  is  the  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  alumnae  clubs  to  Smith  College. 
There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  it  is  going  to 
be  the  clubs  to  which  the  College  will  look  for 
that  continuity  of  interest  and  support  so 
necessary  to  its  existence.  It  is  logical  that 
this  should  be  true  for  it  is  the  Smith  clubs. 


with  their  membership  of  young  and  old, 
odd  and  even,  married  and  single,  meeting 
continuously  month  after  month,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  these  United  States, 
and  with  groups  in  eight  foreign  countries, 
which  bind  the  alumnae  together  and  which 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  the  College.  We  are 
constantly  tossing  the  word  "Smith"  into 
circulation.  We  are  continuously  writing 
"copy"  for  local  "ads"  for  Smith  College. 
We  are  the  college! 

Smith  College  entertains  the  Council  roy- 
ally at  the  Hotel  Northampton.  (Inciden- 
tally, there  is  a  quality  all  its  own  in  the  experi- 
ence of  enteringa  hotel  room  to  find  someother 
female's  personal  belongings  scattered  here 
and  there,  but  not  a  clue  as  to  the  identity  of 
that  mysterious  stranger  who  is  to  be  your 
roommate!  But  wasn't  it  President  Burton 
who  said  that  the  test  of  an  educated  person 
was  her  ability  to  make  transitions  easily? 
My  1916  roommate  and  I  did  our  best!) 

Our  opening  session  began  with  business,  of 
course.  Some  150  alumnae  were  present  at 
the  Crew  House.  From  these  windows  we 
looked  out  upon  a  frozen  Paradise  and  across 
to  the  snowy  hillside  of  "Dippy  Hill."  Be- 
yond, we  could  see  the  new  Lamont  bridge, 
its  concrete  structure  very  white  in  the  daz- 
zling sunlight  of  a  spring-touched  day.  Still 
beyond  was  Mt.  Tom. 

Ruth  French  '02,  our  president,  presided 
and  gave  us  a  bit  of  the  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  founding  of  the  Council  in  1906. 
For  a  "cheerful  little  earful"  we  heard  from 
Alice  Wright  Teagle  '04  of  our  Alumnae  Fund 
purse  of  $46,47 1 .84.  I ,  for  one,  rather  fancied 
the  idea  of  President  Xeilson  playing  Santa 
Claus  to  146  faculty  members  last  fall.  Dean 
Nicolson  then  told  us  some  aspects  of  the  new 
curriculum  and  its  effect  particularly  on  the 
Class  of  1931.     [See  February  Quarter i 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dean  Nicolson's  ad- 
dress, I  found  myself  jotting  down  in  m> 
notes  another  conviction.  Nowadays,  all 
the  courses  of  study  seem  to  me  to  be  ideally 
planned  and  correlated.  I  sense  a  guiding 
system  worked  out  for  each  student  which 
gives  point  and  direction  to  her  studies.  No 
longer  can  you,  or  do  you,  achieve  an  educa- 
tion hit-or-miss  fashion.  You  get  what  some 
envious  alumna  called  "correlated  culture." 

From  discussion  of  curriculum  to  our  com- 
ing Semicentennial  Celebration!  Mrs.  Emer- 
son outlined  plans.  Our  minds  jumped  in 
delightful  anticipation  to  a  gayer  than  ever 
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Ivy  Day  in  which  we  all  may  participate. 
Such  anticipations  seemed  frivolous  indeed 
when  we  watched  next  on  our  program  a  model 
conference  of  the  Student  Council.  You 
couldn't  help  being  impressed!  There  fol- 
lowed a  model  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Board — 
youth  judging  youth,  and  demerits  and  practi- 
cal penances  doled  forth  (with  references  to  a 
card  catalogue  of  precedents  and  punish- 
ments) with  unsuspected  wisdom  and  aca- 
demic justice. 

It  was  an  excellent  feature  here  to  have  one 
of  the  Student  Council  members  assume  the 
role  of  an  offending  student  brought  to  judg- 
ment. So  appealing  an  actress  was  the  youth- 
ful "culprit"  that  the  audience  found  itself 
changing  roles,  too.  At  once  we  were  stu- 
dents, seeing  the  student  governing  board  in 
action  through  the  eyes  of  the  student  herself. 
I,  for  one,  marvelled  that  this  system  (which 
in  the  trusting  days  of  old  we  accepted  quite 
dogmatically)  should  continue  to  work  out  so 
well  in  what  they  tell  us  is  an  era  of  "  flaming 
and  rebellious"  youth. 

Came  the  evening  of  the  first  day  and  the 
'  dinner  party  with  everyone  in  her  best  and  at 
.  her  best.  President  Neilson  told  us  of  some 
of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  our  College. 
We  need  a  new  science  building,  for  Lilly 
j  Hall  is  beginning  to  vibrate  with  senile  tre- 
|  mors.  The  Library  needs  an  addition.  And 
I  the  Alumnae  Association  needs  a  home  of  its 
!  own!  No  space  here  for  elaborations,  espe- 
!  cially  as  it  is  done  elsewhere  in  this  Quar- 
i  tekly!  The  "need,"  which  amounts  almost 
:  to  a  necessity,  of  a  central  auditorium,  or 
i  council  hall,  was  apparent  to  us  returning 
councillors,  who  found  ourselves  obliged  to 
,  wander  hither  and  yon  and  far  afield  to  find 
|  accommodations  for  our  meetings. 

Our  next  speaker  was  Miss  Holden,  director 
i  of  the  Board  of  Admission.  She  talked  on  the 
technicalities  of  the  admission  of  students  to 
'  college.  Enroll  early  and  keep  informed  as  to 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  College  was 
heradvice.  Then  came  the  "star"  speaker  of 
the  evening,  Miss  Anna  Dawes,  Trustee  from 
1889  to  1896.  Such  a  brilliant  performance  of 
sparkling  wit  and  mellow  wisdom! 

Next  day,  Thursday,  brought  more  spring 
sunshine.  The  councillors  were  on  hand 
j  bright  and  early  for  chapel.  At  the 
(■ill  Hall  session  which  followed,  the  speak- 
ers were  the  warden,  Mrs.  Scales,  and 
Miss  Vera  Brown  of  the  History  Department. 
In  her  speech,   it  seemed  to  me  that   Mrs. 


Scales  was  pleading  with  parents  to  give  disci- 
pline and  direction  to  the  lives  of  their  children 
in  their  homes,  so  that  from  such  a  cultural 
background  a  girl  would  come  to  college  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  its  opportunities. 
.  Miss  Brown  mentioned  an  increase  in 
numbers  of  small  advanced  study  groups  in 
history.  History  courses  hold  their  popu- 
larity from  year  to  year.  The  basic  course 
is  History  11,  and  all  13  members  of  the  de- 
partment have  a  hand  in  its  teaching.  The 
Art,  Government,  and  Economics  Depart- 
ments also  share  in  giving  lectures  in  this 
course,  again  illustrating  my  point  of  the 
correlation  of  studies  at  Smith. 

Class  and  club  representatives  met  sepa- 
rately and  discussed  problems  of  their  own. 
At  the  clubs  session  Annetta  Clark  '04,  secre- 
tary to  President  Neilson,  said  that  Smith  has 
the  smallest  scholarship  endowment  of  any 
of  the  colleges  of  its  type,  yet  ranks  high  in 
the  amount  expended  for  that  purpose.  Mrs. 
Nield,  vocational  secretary  of  the  College, 
asked  for  help  from  the  alumnae  in  placing 
girls  from  all  four  classes  in  summer  positions 
in  our  homes. 

Thursday  afternoon,  President  and  Mrs. 
Neilson  and  members  of  the  Faculty  were  at 
home  to  us  in  the  new  Mandelle  Quadrangle. 
Tea  was  served  at  the  Comstock  House. 
Undergraduates  acted  as  guides  in  showing  us 
these  new  dormitories.  In  point  of  beauty 
(and  of  usefulness,  too)  they  are  as  far  re- 
moved from  dormitories  as  we  used  to  know 
them  as  they  are  removed  in  the  length  of 
actual  distance  from  those  old-time  locations. 
The  presence  of  some  300  bicycles  and  their 
riders  hastening  to  and  from  the  Quadrangle 
creates  a  traffic  problem  on  the  campus  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  envy  in  the  hearts  of 
hundreds  of  other  maidens  who  still  hold 
allegiance  to  the  old  houses  that  lie  within  a 
dash-and-a-run  to  Seelye  Hall. 

That  evening,  there  was  a  recital  by  the 
Dance  Group.  You  should  see  such  a  per- 
formance to  appreciate  it!  Imagine  five 
lovely  maidens  dancing  barefoot  interpreting 
by  rhythmic  movement  Bach's  "Air  to  a  G 
String"  with  cello  accompaniment,  in  cos- 
tumes designed  by  the  Art  Department  and 
lighting  effects  executed  by  students  of  the 
drama.  (Again  correlation!)  It  was  a  pro- 
gram lovely  enough  for  the  professional  stage, 
and  a  striking  contrast  to  the  old  aesthetic 
dancing  days. 

After  this  poetic  entertainment,  it  was  a  bit 
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of  an  anticlimax  to  remain  in  our  seats  for  a 
business  meeting.  The  outcome  of  it  was 
that  the  Council  voted  unanimously  to  recom- 
mend that  the  Alumnae  Association  mark  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  June  by  voting  to  erect 
an  Alumnae  Building. 

At  chapel  next  morning  we  heard  President 
Neilson  bid  farewell  to  the  undergraduates 
for  the  six  weeks  in  which  he  would  visit  the 
juniors  in  France  and  Spain. 

Followed  then  on  our  program  a  talk  by 
Professor  Meyerhoff  of  the  Geology  Depart- 
ment on  "Geology  on  the  Campus  and  in  the 
Field."  Next,  Professor  Deane  of  the  Greek 
Department  spoke  on  "Classical  Art  and 
Archaeology  at  Smith."  Many  Smith  gradu- 
ates, he  said,  have  done  distinguished  service 
in  this  subject  in  the  teaching  and  research 
fields.  Also,  the  language  courses  of  this 
department  are  correlated  with  courses  in  Art, 
History,  and  Archaeology. 

And  now  I  have  come  to  the  end.  The 
Council  has  adjourned.  You  have  heard  its 
reports.     What  are  your  sentiments? 

As  for  myself,  call  me  biased,  prejudiced, 
collegiate — anything  you  will.  I  still  say — ■ 
I'm  all  for  Smith  College!  And,  at  the  risk  of 
being  called  sentimental,  I'll  even  dare  con- 
clude^— 

"To  Smith  College — odd  or  even, 
Any  class  or  any  year." 

Esther  Harney  Hannan  1914 

The  <A.  <A.  U.  W.'s  Fiftieth 

THE  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  and 
the  Seventh  National  Convention  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  W.  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in 
Boston,  April  8-11.  Of  the  1310  who  regis- 
tered at  least  70  were  Smith  women,  for  that 
number  were  at  the  College  Luncheon.  The 
presence  of  the  43  foreign  delegates  who  had 
been  attending  the  International  Council  at 
Wellesley  the  preceding  week  added  great 
interest  to  the  social  functions. 

The  delegates  from  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion were:  Ruth  French  '02,  Virginia  (Mellen) 
Hutchinson  '00,  Edith  Hill  '03,  Florence 
Snow  '04,  Cassandra  Kinsman  '06,  Laura 
(Cabot)  Hodgkinson  '22,  Mary  (Frost) 
Sawyer  '94,  Mary  Clapp  '12,  and  Mabel 
(Chick)  Foss  '05.  Laura  (Lord)  Scales  '01 
was  a  delegate  as  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  Branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.,  and  Mary 
Louise  Foster  '91,  as  a  former  president  of  the 
Boston  Branch,  was  an  honorary  guest. 

It  was  a  joy  to  shake  hands  with  Virginia 


(Mellen)  Hutchinson  '00,  president  of  the 
Boston  Branch,  and  with  Ada  Comstock  '97 
at  the  reception  given  at  beautiful  Fenway 
Court  Wednesday  afternoon.  At  the  dinner 
held  at  the  Copley  Plaza  that  evening  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Can  field  Fisher  pleaded  for  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  college  educated  mind  and 
deplored  the  "American  cult  of  the  lowbrow." 
Dr.  John  Erskine  spoke  on  "  Fine  Arts  and  the 
College,"  condemning  the  secondary  school 
particularly  for  crushing  out  music  and  saying 
music  was  only  beginning  to  have  a  chance  in 
the  colleges.  I  wanted  to  remind  him  that 
most  of  us  could  remember  the  days  when 
Smith  was  looked  down  upon  for  crediting 
music  in  the  academic  course. 

Thursday  was  Education  Day  with  six 
discussion  groups  with  six  speakers  each. 
Josephine  (Dormitzer)  Abbott  '11  was  chair- 
man of  the  group  on  "The  Clinical  Approach 
to  the  Study  of  Childhood  and  Adolescence," 
and  Marion  Gary  '05  chairman  of  the  group 
on  the  "  Present  Status  of  the  Progressive 
Elementary  School."  President  Comstock 
spoke  at  the  discussion  of  current  changes  and 
experiments  in  the  Liberal  Arts  college. 
Ethel  (Puffer)  Howes  '91  was  on  the  same 
program.  After  the  dinner,  at  which  the  legis- 
lative program  was  discussed,  there  was  a  de- 
lightful pageant  depicting  the  history  of  the 
Association  written  by  Annie  (Russell)  Mar- 
ble '86.  In  the  scenes  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Association  many  of  the  costumes  were  those 
worn  by  the  founders  in  the  days  of  the  bustle 
and  the  plume.  The  foreign  guests,  many  in 
gowns  or  native  costumes,  took  part  in  the 
final  scene  then  marched  down  for  a  reception 
where  the  costumes  afforded  a  pleasant  intro- 
duction to  chat. 

Friday  was  International  Relations  and 
Fellowship  Day.  This  day  also  was  divided 
into  six  group  conferences  with  four  speakers 
each,  followed  by  summaries  in  the  afternoon. 
Smith  was  again  at  the  front  with  Perley 
(Merrill)  Macfarland  '97  summarizing  for  the 
group  on  "Aims  and  Methods  in  Adult  Educa- 
tion for  International  Relations"  and  Alice 
(Lord)  Parsons  '97  for  the  "Social  Studies  in 
the  Secondary  Schools."  We  found  that 
there  must  be  education  for  Internationalism 
in  the  nursery  school  as  well.  The  Fellow- 
ship Luncheon  opened  with  delightful  greet- 
ings by  Miss  Theodora  Bosanquet,  executive 
secretary  of  the  International  Federation. 
Of  the  four  other  speakers  President  Comstock 
spoke  on   "Fellowships — A  Contribution  to 
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Education  "  and  Dr.  Florence  Sabin  '91.  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  on 
'The  Value  of  High  Standards  of  Research.'' 
One  of  the  clever  features  of  the  afternoon 
the  pinning  of  sections  on  a  map  of  the 
United  States  showing  the  results  of  the  cam- 
paign for  the  Million  Dollar  Fellowship  Fund. 
In  the  West  and  Southwest  where  Fellowship 
Funds.    Club    Funds,    and    personal    funds 
had    been    wiped    out    in   bank  failures  and 
zhecks  were  valueless,  contributions  of  coins 
had  been  sent  that  they  might  have  a  100°^ 
•  record. 

The  dinner  in  the  evening  was  perhaps  the 
high  spot  of  the  convention.  It  was  in  honor 
of  the  International  Council.  Dr.  Reinhardt. 
of  Mills  College,  was  toastmistress.  Greet- 
ings were  given  by  Dr.  Helle  Lambridis  of 
Greece,  Dr.  Emma  Formanova  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. Dr.  Eva  Ramsted  of  Sweden,  Mine. 


Octave   Monod   of   France.    Dr.    Agnes   von 

Zahn-Harnack  of  Germany  and  Mrs.  Brinley 
Davies  of  South  Africa.  The  latter  is  Mary 
lAikens)  Davies.  Smith  '91;  and  she  is  vice- 
president  of  the  South  African  Federation  of 
University  Women.  The  speaker  of  the 
evening.  Dr.  Winifred  Cullis,  president  of  the 
International  Federation,  gave  a  stirring 
address  on    'We  and  the  World.'' 

Saturday  was  given  up  to  business.  Fifty 
new  colleges  were  added  to  our  list!  Agnes 
(Patton)  Woodhull  01  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions.  I  came  away 
filled  with  admiration  and  with  pride,  and  sure 
that  our  colleges  are  playing  a  great  role  and 
that  if,  as  one  speaker  put  it.  *'  International- 
ism is  a  philosophy  towards  life."  each  of 
those  1310  women  is  at  le.ist  working  to. 
her  Ph.D. 

5SANDRA  KlN<M.\v 
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Mrs.  Albert  C.  Hill  Jennie  A.  Heald  died 
at  her  home  in  Albany,  February  17,  after  a 
brief  illness.  She  leaves  a  daughter  Mabel 
1905. 

1885 

Isabel  Bancroft  Hay  died  at  her  home  in 
Portland,  Me..  February  6.  In  1889  she 
received  her  M.A.  from  Smith  College  and 
after  that  taught  for  ten  years  in  Portland. 
In  later  years  she  traveled  widely  and  when 
at  home  gave  much  of  her  time  to  various 
forms  of  philanthropic  work,  serving  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Home  for  Aged  Women  and  as 
treasurer  for  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Board  of 
the  Maine  General  Hospital.  She  was  also 
greatly  interested  in  the  Alliance  Franchise, 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  and  other 
literary  and  historical  organizations.  A  loyal 
alumna  of  Smith  College  and  a  devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  Class  of  '85,  her  friends  and  class- 
mates hold  her  in  affectionate  remembrance. 
1887 

After  years  of  invalidism  Mrs.  Warren 
Moulton  i  Helen  Shute  died  at  her  home  in 
Bangor.  Maine,  on  February  24.  of  angina 
pectoris. 

Mrs.  Moulton  was  an  alumnae  trustee  of 
Smith  College  from  1902-05. 

As  senior  president  of  our  class.  Helen 
exemplified  what  seem  to  the  writer  her  most 
characteristic  qualities:  great  gentleness  and 
graciousness  combined  with  strength  of 
character  and  executive  ability.  Most  of  us 
have  seen  very  little  of  her  since  she  took  up 
her  residence  in  Bangor  after  her  marriage. 
And  so  one's  memory  retains  the  more  vividly 
the  loveliness  of  her  personality  and  the 
high  quality  of  her  mind  and  spirit  as  we  knew 
her  in  our  college  days. 


- 


Her  husband  is  president  of  the  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
to  learn  that  she  was  greatly  beloved  by  all 
the  Seminary.  After 
finishing  her  college 
course  with  high  honors 
she  stayed  for  a  time  as 
a  member  of  the  German 
Department.  She  held 
a  fellowship  in  Teutonic 
Philology  for  two  years 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  carrying 
on  such  studies  as  San- 
skrit, and  Old  and  Mid- 
dle High  German 
then  studied  for  three 
years  at  Goettingen,  l 
Germany,  where  she 
went  with  her  sister  Marx-.  In  1912  she  and  her 
husband,  who  was  at  the  time  Director  of  Orien- 
tal Research  in  Jerusalem,  tookan  extended  tour 
through  the  countries  of  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. Mrs.  Moulton  had  charge  of  a 
household  in  Palestine  and  endeared  herself 
to  everyone  who  knew  her  there.  In  the  very 
beautiful  tribute  to  her  in  the  Bangor  Semi- 
nary Alumni  Bulletin  we  read: 

Her  courage  and  serenity  in  the  face  of  pain  and 
weakness  were  a  constant  source  of  wonderment  to  all 
about  her.  Her  great  concern  was  that  the  inter  - 
the  Seminary  should  go  forward  and  be  in  no  way  re- 
tarded by  her  illness.  Little  did  she  dream  of  the  far- 
reaching  influence  of  her  life,  that  was  so  nobly  and  so 
bravely  lived  in  her  Bangor  home. 

The  deep  sympathy  of  every  one  in  the 
class  will  go  out  to  Helen's  husband  and  in  a 
very  special  way  to  her  devoted  sister,  Mary. 
One  can  still  hear  President  Seelye's  resonant 
voice  calling  the  roll:  "Shute,  H.  W..  Shute. 
M.  A. ":  and  it  seems  impossible  to  think  of 
one  sister  apart  from  the  other.        E.  L.  L. 
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Ex- 1890 

Martha  Cranford  Phillips  died  March  15  at 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Ex-1893 

Mrs.  Frank  L.  Barnes  (Blanche  Hart  well) 
died  at  her  home  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  Febru- 
ary 17,  after  an  illness  of  several  months. 

"Mrs.   Harvey  G.   Hatch   (Elisabeth  Smith) 

diedal  her  home  in  Newton  Highlands,  Mass., 

March  23.     She  is  survived  by  her  husband 

and  two  daughters,  Evelyn  '29  and  Isadore  '31. 

1894 

Mrs.  Oscar  L.  Stevens  (Bertha  Xoyes)  died 
alter  a  long  illness  on  February  22.  She 
leaves  her  husband  and  one  daughter  in 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Ex-1895 

('.race  Wood'died  in  North  Grafton,  Mass., 
March  5.  She  was  not  able  to  remain  in 
college  throughout  the  four  years  and  was 
never  able  to  return  to  reunions.  She  had 
been  head  of  the  Reference  Department  of  the 
WOrcester  Public  Library  for  many  years, 
and  she  is  leaving  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  mourn  her  loss. 
1899 

Mrs.     Arthur    Sachsse     (Dorothea     Kotz- 
schmar)  died  on  January  11,  after  an  illness 
of  ten  months  with  heart  trouble. 
1901 

Mrs.  Edward  B.  Bigelow  (Bertha  Cleora 
Sumner)  died  very  suddenly  at  her  home,  299 
Salisbury  Street,  Worcester,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  January  13. 

Bertha  was  always  so  active  that  it  was 
characteristic  of  her  to  have  driven  out  to  her 
charming  summer  home  in  Princeton  (Mass.) 
the  very  day  of  her  death,  returning  only  an 
hour  or  two  before  she  passed  away. 

She  was  an  authority  on  antiques  and  the 
Princeton  house  had  the  atmosphere  of  an 
early  American  home  in  its  faithfulness  to 
the  detail  of  that  period. 

Bertha,  although  quiet  and  reserved,  en- 
deared herself  to  a  large  circle  of  friends 
wherever  she  went.  Her  keen  sense  of  humor, 
her  droll  manner  of  making  observations, 
made  her  one  of  the  most  delightful  compan- 
ions imaginable. 

She  had  a  strict  sense  of  justice  and  her 
loyalty  to  her  friends  was  one  of  her  main  tine 
characteristics.  Her  loss  will  be  keenly  felt, 
not  only  by  her  intimate  friends  but  by  the 
many  people  whom  she  helped  in  her  quiet 
unostentatious  way. 

Ex- 1901 

Esther  Bradford  Forbes  died  April  20,  1930. 
1907 

On  March  22,  release  came  for  Marie  Adsit, 
who  has  for  main    years  lived  a  life  of  high 


courage.  While  assistant  professor  of  home 
economics  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in 
1917,  she  faced  the  first  symptoms  of  what  is 
known  as  progressive  arthritis.  Rather 
than  give  up  her  teaching,  she  continued  to 
meet  her  classes  in  her  home  at  the  cost  of 
painful  exertions  that  few  would  have  been 
willing  to  make.  In  the  same  spirit  she  has 
continued  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years 
to  supervise  the  affairs  of  her  little  household 
in  Los  Angeles;  directing  her  nurse  in  every 
detail,  attending  to  the  rental  of  three  apart- 
ments in  the  house  that  she  had  built,  and 
carrying  on  more  than  one  successful  little 
business  venture  by  mail.  For  in  the  sales 
of  her  song  and  her  aprons  and  her  perfume 
did  Marie's  creative  spirit  find  its  keenest 
satisfaction:  to  originate  and  to  execute, 
even  though  helpless  to  move  hands  or  head, 
was  her  joy.  What  we  can  never  forget, 
those  of  us  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  in  touch  with  her  these  many  long  years, 
is  her  unselfed  outlook,  her  invariable  interest 
in  all  our  affairs,  her  discriminating  enjoy- 
ment of  lovely  things,  and,  above  all,  her 
pluck,  which  was  that  of  a  good  soldier  who 
never  admits  defeat.  With  every  promise  of  a 
brilliant  career  as  a  teacher,  she  did  a  far  more 
difficult  thing  rarely  well. 

"Her  gentleness  hath  made  her  great." 

K.  C. 
1908 

Mrs.  John  L.  Arts  (Jessica  Perkins)  died 
in  Atlantic  City  on  February  23,  after  a  six 
weeks'  illness  of  encephalitis.  Until  two 
years  ago  she  had  lived  in  Troy  (N.  Y.)  where 
she  was  an  active  member  of  the  University- 
Club  and  the  Smith  College  Club.  She  was 
also  active  in  dramatic  circles.  For  two  years 
she  had  managed  "Giftmart,"  in  the  President 
Hotel  at  Atlantic  City,  with  success  and 
ability. 

1910 

Mrs.  Bernard  Carey  (Mary  Beatrice  Lyons) 
died  in  January. 

Mrs.  Henry  Power  (Edna  Alice  Roberts) 
died  Januarv  10. 

Ex-1916 

Florence  Ryan  died  May  31,  1930,  after  a 
lingering  illness  which  had  continued  since 
1912.  She  was  in  poor  health  when  she  en- 
tered college  and  was  able  to  stay  but  a  short 
time.  She  had  spinal  trouble  of  some  sort 
and  gradually  became  helpless,  but  was  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  knew  her  because  of  her 
undaunted  courage  and  jovousness. 
1920 

Dorothv  Stimson  died  Februarv  8. 
Ex-1920 

Mrs.  Frederick  Kuhlen  (Viola  M.  A.  von 
Deesten)  died  August  5,  1930. 
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Class  j\ews 


1879 
Fund  Contributors  2.     Amount  $11. 

Class   secretary — Mrs.    Charles    S.     Palmer 
Harriet  Warner),  4333  Dakota  St.,  Oakland 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1880 
Fund  Contributors  3.     Amount  $15. 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  Higbee  (Netta 
\Vetherbee\  8  West  St..  Northampton,  Mass. 
Mary  Locke.   Helen  Tuxbury,  and   Xetta 
(Wetherbee)  Higbee  have  been  spending  the 
winter  in  Orlando,  Fla.     Mrs.  Higbee  writes 
from  319  E.  Church  St..  Orlando:  "We  three 
'80s  are  having  a  lovely  time  in  this  city  full 
of  parks  and  lakes.     Rollins  College  is  having 
a    festival    week    (Founder's    Week).     Miss 
Locke  leaves   Miss  Tuxbury  and   me  about 
March  5th.     We  go  to  St.  Petersburg  then  for 
a  week  and  return  here  for  two  more." 
1881 

Fund  Contributors  8.     Amount  $180. 

Class  secretary — Eliza  P.  Huntington,  88 
Harvard  St.,  Xewtonville,  Mass. 

Reunion  in  June!  Everybody  wants  to  see 
everybody  else  there!  And  everybody  re- 
grets deeply  that  long  distance  and  other 
reasons  must  prevent  some  from  coming. 

Harriet  (Pratt*  Barton  has  a  granddaughter, 
Lois  Winslow,  born  Jan.  21  to  Lois    Barton 
Sisson  (Smith  '21 V 

1882 
Fund  Contributors  3.     Amount  $25. 

Class     secretary — Nina     E.     Browne,     c  o 
Alumnae  Office,  College  Hall,  Northampton, 
. 

Anne  C.iles's  ('87)  mother  and  brother  died 
this  winter,  and  she  is  living  with  her  nurse  at 
the  Hotel  Seneca,  Chicago. 

Eleanor  Larrison  recently  gave  a  series  of 
drawing-room  talks  on  National  Character- 
istics. 

Craves  Pellett  spent  the  winter  in  Italy. 
Address,  c  o  Amer.  Express  Co.,  Rome. 

Maria  Vinton  returned  home  early  in  May, 
after  a  winter  abroad. 

Ex- 1882 

Mary  Belle  Hidden  was  at  the  College 
Club,  Boston,  during  March. 


1883 
Fund  Contributors  32.     Amount  $370. 

Class  secretary  pro  tern  -Mrs.  A.  W.  Hitch- 
cock (Margarette  Osgood),  5  Barton  Sq., 
Salem,  Mass. 

New  Addresses.—  Clara  Wolcott,  35  Bea- 
con St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Mrs.  E.  Clark  Tracv  (Ida  Woodward  ,  40 
De  Kalb  Av.,  White  Plains,  X.  V. 
Ex- 1883 

Louise  (Griswold1)  Brooks  is  most  success- 
fully conducting  a  handicraft  industry  in 
bedspreads  and  canopies  for  four-posters. 
Address,  23  Ash  St.,  Reading.  Mass. 

Esther  Holmes  has  left  $6000  to  the  College 
for  a  "permanent  scholarship."  Our  'S3 
scholarship — not  the  Charlotte  Gulliver 
Scholarship — now  stands  $1510;  and  our 
class,  through  its  officers,  is  requesting  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  add  the  sum  left  by 
Esther  to  this,  thereby  bringing  the  total 
more  nearly  to  the  amount  now  required  for 
one  full  scholarship.  What  action  the  Trus- 
tees may  take  in  the  matter  will  be  reported 
later. 

New     Address. —  Mary     P.     Winsor,     51 
Brattle  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1884 
Fund  Contributors  27.     Amount  $550. 

Class  secretary — Louise  H.  Kelsev,  150 
E.  35th  St.,  N.  V.  C. 

Florence  (Heywood)  Holden's  husband, 
John  Holden,  died  Jan.  25  from  pneumonia. 

Helen  (Rand)  Thayer's  son  Sherman  was 
married  to  Caroline  Blanton  (Smith  '29)  of 
Shelby,  X.  C.  Apr.  29. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  John  Holden  (Flor- 
ence Hevwoodl,  151  Center  Av.,  New  Ro- 
chelle.  N.  V. 

Ex- 1884 

Alice  Mills's  sister  Harriet  was  knocked 
down  by  an  automobile  last  December  and 
seriouslv  injured. 

1885 
Fund  Contributors  11.     Amount  $331. 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Eranklin,  25 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Anna  Cutler  sailed  Feb.  17  with  her  sister 
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Mrs.   Daggett  (Eleanor  Cutler  '92)  and  Mr. 
Daggett  for  three  months  in  Europe. 

Mabel  I  1 1, lines  I  Martin  has  bought  a  house 
in  San  Diego  (Calif.)  and  expects  to  settle 
there  permanently. 

A  little  pamphlet  published  by  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.,  called  "Greetings  from  Caziantep" 
(the  former  Aintab),  has  a  very  good  picture 
of  Caroline  Hamilton  and  the  hospital  where 
she  is  located. 

Jennie  (Could)  Hopkins's  younger  son, 
Ceorge,  was  married  Aug.  3,  1930,  to  Mar- 
guerite Stull,  daughter  of  Lt.  Col.  Ceorge 
Chamberlain  Stull  (retired). 

Mary  (Knox)  Buchwalter  has  moved  back 
to  her  old  address,  32  Snyder  St.,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 

Clara  (McFarland)  Hobbsand  her  husband 
spent  the  winter  in  N.  Y.  C.  and  traveling  in 
the  South. 

Anna  Ray  met  with  a  painful  accident  in 
London  last  December.  As  the  result  of  a 
fall  her  right  leg  was  broken  in  two  places  and 
for  weeks  she  was  in  a  nursing  home.  In  the 
latest  report  received  she  was  making  good 
progress  towards  recovery. 
1886 
Fund  Contributors  33.     Amount  $461. 

Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,  144 
Lincoln  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Luther  F.  Elliott,  husband  of  Harriet  (Hill) 
Elliott,  died  at  Boston  City  Hospital  Sept.  22, 
1930. 

Certrude  (Hulbert)  YVylie  is  visiting  her 
son  in  Hawaii. 

1887 
Fund  Contributors  11.     Amount  $204. 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  L.  Lord,  520  Pan- 
mure  Rd.,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Ruth  (Bowles)  Baldwin  writes  regretfully 
that  she  has  felt  obliged  for  reasons  of  health 
to  resign  from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  although 
her  term  does  not  expire  until  1937.  Eighty- 
seven  has  taken  great  pride  in  Ruth's  long 
and  efficient  service  on  the  Board.  She  says: 
"  It  has  been  a  rich  experience." 

Jessie  (Carter)  White  represented  the  class 
at  the  Council  in  February.  She  writes  of 
lunching  recently  with  Annie  (Bliss)  Perry 
and  Antoinette  (Bancroft)  Pierce  at  the  Col- 
lege Club  after  Annie  Marble's  lecture. 

With  the  retirement  of  Julia  Caverno  and 
Elizabeth  Mason  in  June,  the  last  link  between 
the  class  and  the  faculty  will  be  broken.  For 
44  years  there  have  been  two  or  more  members 
of  the  class  on  the  faculty. 

Crace  (James)  Mirick  writes  of  having  had 
a  visit  from  Anne  (Van  Kirk)  Celler,  finding 
her  well  and  as  full  of  zest  and  interest  as  ever. 

Elizabeth  (Pinkerton)  Webster  has  been 
saddened  by  the  death  of  her  sister  Sue, 
whom  many  of  the  class  knew  well  in  North- 
ampton days. 

Adele  Shaw  is  still  at  the  Women's  Uni- 
versity Club  in  New  York  and  reports  that 
zip  and  zest  are  added  to  life  by  occasional 
glimpses  of  Ruth  Baldwin  and  Anna  Cutler. 
She  also  says  that  she  often  meets  Clara 
Hubbell  at  the  opera,  the  Cuild  plays,  and  at 
the  Smith  Club.     The  statement  in  the  Feb- 


ruary QUARTERLY  that  Adele  had  retired  from 
teaching  was  incorrect.  She  is  having  a  sab- 
batical year  and  will  return  to  her  school  next 
year.  The  secretary  regrets  that  the  error 
was  made,  through  misinformation. 

Emma  Walker  has  retired  from  her  work  at 
the  New  York  Hospital.  She  has  spent  the 
winter  in  travel  in  the  United  States,  but  will 
return  to  New  York  next  winter.  She  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  where 
she  has  kept  a  close  working  connection. 
Ex- 1887 

Antoinette  (Bancroft)  Pierce  has  been  in 
Chicago  recently,  getting  acquainted  with  her 
new  granddaughter,  Mary  Lovejoy  Pierce. 

Edith  (Love)  Stockder  has  been  spending 
several  months  at  Winter  Park  (Fla.)  on 
account  of  her  husband's  health,  which,  she 
feels,  has  improved. 

Isabella  (Palmer)  Bartholf  has  been  ill  this 
winter,  but  has  been  spending  some  time  re- 
cently with  her  son,  Major  Bartholf,  who  is 
stationed  at  Washington. 
1888 
Fund  Contributors  32.     Amount  $325. 

Class  secretary — Florence  K.  Bailey,  174 
Broad  St.,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

Mabelle  Chase's  sister  Aimee,  Mrs.  Charles 
F.  Reed,  who  had  lived  with  Mabelle  in 
Everett  for  the  last  ten  years,  died  Feb.  20. 
(Mrs.  Reed  was  connected  with  Smith  not 
only  through  Mabelle,  but  also  through  her 
daughter,  Cuendolen  (Smith  '15),  now  Mrs. 
I  larland  F.  Stuart  of  Iloilo,  P.  I.). 
Ex- 1888 

Lucy  (Brooks)  Weiser's  father,  Ethan 
Brooks  of  West  Springfield,  died  Alar.  11. 
He  had  celebrated  his  ninety-ninth  birthday 
the  tenth  of  January. 

Mary  (Colt)  Coolidge's  daughter,  Mary 
Lowell  Coolidge,  has  been  appointed  the  new 
dean  of  Wellesley  College,  succeeding  Dean 
Alice  V.  Waite  (Smith  '86).  Miss  Coolidge  is 
Bryn  Mawr  1914,  and  has  received  the  addi- 
tional degrees  of  Ed.M.,  Harvard  School  of 
Education,  1926;  A.M.,  Radclitfe,  1927; 
Ph.D.,  Radcliffe,  1930.  She  is  at  present 
assistant  professor  in  philosophy  at  Yassar. 
1889 

Fund  Contributors  24.     Amount  $383. 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35  Webster 
St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Ella  (Abbot)  Wilder 's  husband,  Arthur  S. 
Wilder,  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  Oct. 
6,  1930. 

Elsie  Atwater  took  a  nineteen-days'  cruise 
to  the  West  Indies  in  February. 

Mary   (Bond)    Barnard's  husband,  Wilbur 
F.  Barnard,  died  very  suddenly  Feb.  19. 
Ex- 1889 

Margaret  (Farrington)  Livingston's  daugh- 
ter Margaret,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Lucy  Allen's, 
was  married  in  November  to  Howard  Dono- 
van, our  American  Consul  in  Kobe,  Japan. 
1890 

Fund  Contributors  26.     Amount  $499.05. 

Class  secretary—  Mrs.  Frank  F.  Davidson 
(Adaline  Allen),  59  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass. 

Ellen    Holt's    only    sister    died    last    fall, 
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soon  after  Ellen  had  returned  from  Europe. 

Jessie  (Rand)  Goldthvvait  is  studying 
Braille  and  finds  it  interesting  but  difficult, 
especially  to  write.  While  in  Florida  this 
winter,  she  had  a  fleeting  visit  with  Jessica 
(Burnham)  Downing.  Jessica  was  rejoicing 
that  her  daughter  Jessie  (Smith  '27),  who 
is  married  and  has  been  living  in  the  Philip- 
pines, has  returned  to  make  her  home  in  this 
country. 

Pauline  (Wiggin)  Leonard  writes  that  she 
has  been  editing  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
for  school  use.  Last  year  she  did  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.  is  her  publisher. 

1891 
Fund  Contributors  32.     Amount  $367. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  B.  Boardman 
(Carolyn  Peck),  1307  Lowell  Rd.,  Schenec- 
tady, NY 

Mary  (Aikens)  Davies  came  over  from 
Cape  Town  to  be  in  Boston  in  April  for  the 
council  meeting  in  Wellesley  of  the  I.  F.  U.  W., 
representing  the  South  African  Fed.  of  Uni- 
versity Women.  She  will  remain  for  the 
Jubilee  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  and  will  return 
home  in  May  after  visiting  Northampton. 

Alice  (Clute)  Ely's  sister,  Mrs.  James  Went- 
worth,  died  Mar.  18. 

Mary  (Lang)  Strout's  older  son  is  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Texas  Tech,  and  the  younger  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Cornelia  Trowbridge  has  given  up  teaching 
and  has  built  a  cabin  in  the  woods  of  Putnam 
County,  65  miles  from  New  York.  Her 
mailing  address  is  still  Women's  University 
Club,  N.  Y.  C.  She  has  published  an  inter- 
esting textbook  on  spelling. 

Mary  Wilson  writes,  "Of  course  I  am 
planning  to  go  to  Northampton  for  our 
reunion." 

Letters  gratefully  received  from  Stella 
(Bogue)  Campbell,  Edith  (Granger)  Hawkes, 
and  Isabel  Perkins. 

Ex- 1891 

Lucia  Cary  has  spent  the  winter  in  Brazil 
and  hopes  to  return  in  time  for  our  reunion. 

Dora  Goodale,  after  a  six  months'  trip  to 
Europe,  has  sold  her  Connecticut  home  and 
connected  herself  definitely  and  probably 
permanently  with  Uplands  Sanatorium,  a 
health  center  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
of  Tennessee  for  the  benefit  of  a  large  com- 
munity which  has  been  without  hospital 
care  or  information  on  healthful  living.  In 
addition  to  this  work  she  has  published  a  book 
of  pcems. 

Constance  (Waite)  Rouse  has  lost  her  only 
son  in  an  airplane  accident. 

Clara    Whitehill    is    connected    with    the 
Brightlook  Hosp.  of  St.  Johnsbury,  \"t. 
1892 
Fund  Contributors  29.     Amount  $433. 

Class    secretary — Mrs.     Irving    H.     Upton 
Katherine  Haven),  20  Park  View  St.,  Grove 
Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Helena  (Adams)  Woodbridge  has  a  first 
granddaughter,  Helena  Adams  Wolfe,  born 
Jan.  27,  the  third  Helena  in  direct  descent. 


Winifred  (Ayres)  Hope  represented  the 
class  at  Alumnae  Council. 

Caroline  Steele's  summer  home  is  now  at 
Middlebury  (Vt.).  She  will  be  glad  to  offer 
hospitality  to  members  of  '92,  especially  if 
they  attend  any  of  the  courses  given  under 
the  auspices  of  Middlebury  College. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  class  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  large  group  at  Commencement. 
Come  if  you  possibly  can,  both  to  celebrate  the 
Alumnae  Fiftieth  and  to  take  a  forward  look 
at  our  own  reunion,  only  one  year  away! 
1893 
Fund  Contributors  51.     Amount  $1504. 

Class  secretary — Virginia  D.  Lyman,  157 
Lyman  PI.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Ellen  (Bradbury)  Brittingham  visited  Ber- 
muda early  in  the  spring. 

Grace  (Field)  Spottiswoode  represented  '93 
at  the  Council  meeting.  Afterwards  she 
and  her  husband  spent  several  weeks  in 
Osceola,  Fla. 

Gertrude  Flagg  took  the  Caribbean  cruise 
touching  at  many  interesting  ports. 

Harriet  (Holden)  Oldham  writes  that  she  is 
painting  flowers  and  still  life,  restoring  old 
trays,  and  stenciling  Hitchcock  chairs. 

Florence  Jackson  met  Harriet  Poole  at  an 
educational  convention  in  Detroit. 

Charlotte  Norris  attended  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Hampshire  County  and  Holyoke  Smith 
Clubs  in  Northampton. 

Florence  Sabin  is  scheduled  to  talk  on 
"Living  Cellular  Responses  of  Acid  Fast 
Strains"  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Assn.  at  Syracuse  on  May  13.  See 
also  "We  See  by  the  Papers." 

Charlotte  (Stone)  MacDougall's  husband 
has  been  appointed  Commandant  5th  Naval 
Dist.,  effective  June  6. 

Bertha  (Thompson)  Kerr  had  bronchial 
pneumonia  in  February. 

Mabel  (Wyatt)  Jepson  represented  the  New 
Haven  Club  at  the  Council  meeting. 
Ex- 1893 

Violet  (Fuller)  Tack's  husband,  Augustus 
Vincent  Tack,  exhibited  his  panels  at  the 
Century  Club  in  New  York  in  January. 

Elisabeth    (Smith)    Hatch's  daughter   Isa- 
dore  '31  was  violin  soloist  at  a  concert  given 
in  John  M.  Greene  Hall  on  Mar.  15. 
1894 
Fund  Contributors  47.     Amount  $608. 

Class  secretary — Martha  Mason,  1020  Fifth 
Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Agnes  (Learned)  Dawson  is  receiving  con- 
gratulations on  the  arrival  of  her  first  grand- 
child. Her  address  is  still  340  Yassar  Av., 
Swarthmore  (Pa.),  where  her  husband  has 
been  spending  his  sabbatical  leave  from  his 
duties  as  professor  of  physics  in  the  Univ. 
of  Wisconsin. 

Martha  Mason  motored  back  to  New  York 
City  late  in  March  from  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
after  six  weeks  in  the  South.  She  has  con- 
sented to  serve  as  class  secretary  in  place  of 
Cora  (Warburton)  Hussa,  who  is  resigning  on 
account  of  illness  in  her  family. 

Mabel  (Moore)  White,  whose  husband  has 
served  for  many  years  on  the  staff  of  Grace 
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Church.  X.  Y.  C,  sends  the  following  state- 
ment: "My  husband,  Rev.  Eliot  White,  has 
resigned  from  Grace  Church  in  New  York,  in 
order  to  be  free  to  protest  against  Bishop 
Manning's  violent  condemnation  of  com- 
panionate marriage  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine,  Dec.  7,  1930.  As  'com- 
panionate marriage'  means  simply  a  regular, 
legal  marriage,  which  is  by  mutual  consent 
temporarily  childless,  it  seems  strange  that 
the  term  should  arouse  so  much  antagonism. 
'The  Companionate  Marriage  Program  for 
Social  Betterment '  includes  Birth  Control  and 
Divorce  Reform.  My  husband  and  I  stand 
for  both  of  these." 

Teresina  (Peck)  Rowell's  daughter  Teresina 
'29  has  been  awarded  one  of  the  Kent  Fellow- 
ships by  the  National  Council  on  Religion 
in  Higher  Education.  She  is  continuing  her 
study  of  comparative  religion,  begun  in 
London  last  year  at  King's  College  and  the 
School  of  Oriental  Studies,  and  is  this  year 
studying  in  the  Graduate  School  at  Yale. 

Ada  (Piatt)  Benedict  and  her  husband  took 
a  trip  to  Bermuda  in  February,  when  they 
were  guests  in  the  winter  home  of  Edith 
(Mott)  Davis  '95  in  Somerset. 

Elizabeth  (Wakelin)  Urban  writes,  "We 
returned  the  middle  of  January  from  Cali- 
fornia, where  we  spent  the  first  half  year,  and 
are  now  at  our  new  address,  4  St.  Ronan 
Ter.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  My  husband  has 
joined  the  Yale  Graduate  School  faculty. 
We  expect,  however,  to  be  back  always  in 
Hanover  (X.  H.)  in  the  summer  time.  Our 
vacation  in  California  was  wonderful;  my 
husband  had  nominal  work  as  'Mills  Profes- 
sor' at  the  Univ.  of  California." 

Cora  (Warburton)  Hussa  regrets  that  she 
cannot  serve  longer  as  secretary  of  '94.  Her 
mother,  now  86  years  old,  broke  her  hip  a 
year  ago,  and  has  been  in  different  hospitals 
ever  since.  She  will  remain  under  hospital 
care  indefinitely.  Theodore  F.  Hussa  Jr.  is 
showing  his  first  "one-man  exhibition," 
which  contains  32  landscapes. 
1895 

Fund  Contributors  55.     Amount  $1221. 
Class  secretary — Carolyn  P.  Swett,  Hudson 
View  Gardens,  183d  St.  and   Pinehurst  Aw, 
X.  Y.  C. 

Rose  (Fairbank)  Beals  wrote  after  her  re- 
turn to  India  last  fall: 
Dear  Friends  in  America, 

Yes,  I  am  back  again  among  the  familiar 
domes  and  temples  of  India.  I  have  come 
back  with  so  much  of  America  clinging  to 
me  that  even  the  patients  in  the  Hospital 
get  strong  whiffs  of  it — though  perhaps 
"whiffs"  does  not  fully  describe  the  sensa- 
tion they  must  feel  under  the  new  sheets 
and  blankets.  I  can't  tell  you  how  much 
joy  and  comfort  and  new  efficiency  your 
gifts  have  allowed  me  to  bring  back.  Our 
new  victrola  and  records  come  under  the 
head  of  Joy;  the  sheets  and  blankets  under 
the  head  of  Comfort;  and  new  books  and 
a  splendid  electric  operating  lamp  under  the 
head  of  Efficiency. 

While    I    have  been  away  so  much   has 


happened  here  that  I  feel  breathless;  the 
Hospital,  lighted  with  electricity  each 
evening,  looks  to  me  like  a  blaze  of  glory; 
the  new  X-ray  room  is  running  and  efficient ; 
the  air  is  full  of  plans  for  the  new  buildings 
and  for  other  improvements.  It  is  good  to 
be  alive  and  sharing  in  all  sorts  of  progress 
here  in  India. 

Quoted  from  an  invitation  sent  out  by  the 
Social  Service  Exchange  of  Toronto  when 
Laura  Woodberry  was  the  speaker: 

Miss  Laura  G.  Woodberry,  Director  of 
the  Social  Service  Index,  Boston,  is  an  un- 
usual figure  in  the  field  of  social  work.  A 
graduate  of  Smith  College,  a  poet  endowed 
with  an  exquisite  gift  of  verse,  a  writer  on 
technical  subjects  in  the  Surrey  and  else- 
where— and  withal  a  very  human  person. 
Her  experience  as  Director  of  the  Index 
over  a  period  of  28  years  has  given  her  a 
knowledge  of  social  policies,  principles,  and 
problems,  which  places  her  in  the  first  rank 
of  social  workers  on  the  continent. 
1896 

Fund  Contributors  54.     Amount  $2347. 

Class  secretary — Frances  E.  Jones,  London 
Terrace,  435  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Marian  (Baker)  Lloyd  will  spend  this 
summer  abroad.  Her  son  Marshall  was 
married  Apr.  8  to  Cathryn  Louise  Pfaff  of 
Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Lucy  (Bartlett)  Walsh,  since  her  husband's 
death,  has  become  the  minister  of  a  parish  in 
Holyoke. 

Clara  (Burnham)  Platner  is  spending  the 
last  month  of  her  winter  abroad  in  Algiers. 
She  and  Caroline  Wing  sail  home  in  May. 

Eleanor  (Bush)  Woods  is  giving  all  her  time 
at  present  to  work  resulting  from  the  racial 
and  unemployment  situation  in  Los  Angeles. 
She  finds  it  absorbing,  but  at  times  disheart- 
ening owing  to  the  indifference  of  the  general 
public. 

Lotta  Casler  is  president  of  the  school 
board  in  Little  Falls,  X.  Y. 

Laura  (Crane)  Burgess's  daughter  Yaleria 
is  on  the  list  for  the  Junior  Year  in  France. 

Mabel  (Durand)  Pine,  while  in  California 
this  winter,  had  some  delightful  visits  with 
Kate  (Williams)  Moseley.  Mabel's  daughter 
Harriet  is  a  senior  at  Smith. 

Sara  (Duryea)  Hazen  will  spend  this  sum- 
mer abroad. 

Isabella  (Foote)  Pinkham  having  brought 
up  three  children  of  her  own  is  now  bringing 
up  two  grandchildren. 

Martha  (Hale)  Harts  recently  spent  several 
weeks  in  Ethiopia  where  she  went  for  the 
coronation  of  Haile  Selassie. 

Eva  (Hills)  Eastman's  friends  will  be 
grieved  to  hear  of  her  mother's  death  on 
Mar.  14.  While  she  was  abroad  this  winter 
Eva  went  to  Capri  to  visit  her  daughter 
Margaret  (Univ.  of  Chicago  '29)  who  was 
married  last  fall  to  Da\  id  Sartor. 

Edith  (Howe)  Sawbridge's  husband  died 
last  fall  in  their  home  in  London. 

Constance  (McCalmont)  Humphrey  is  still 
suffering  from  the  results  of  the  illness  which 
she  and  her  husband  contracted  in  Egypt  a 
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year  ago,  so  that  we  shall  be  deprived  of  her 
inimitable  wit  and  wisdom  at  our  reunion. 

Georgia  (Pope)  Sawyer  is  traveling  abroad, 
but  will  be  at  home  for  a  short  visit  during  the 
latter  part  of  June  so  that  she  expects  to  come 
to  reunion. 

Carrie  (Richardson)  Babson  has  been 
abroad  for  over  a  year.  In  February  she 
wrote  from  Dresden  that  she  was  going  in 
June  to  Lauterbrunnen  on  her  yearly  pil- 
grimage to  the  little  village  which  she  and  her 
husband  loved  so  much. 

Edith  (Wheeler)  Ripley's  daughter  Cora  will 
be  one  of  our  next  year's  juniors  in  France. 

Annie  (Young)  Copeland's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth '30  has  been  appointed  an  instructor  in 
zoology  at  Smith. 

1897 
Fund  Contributors  80.     Amount  $1089.50. 

Acting  secretary — Mrs.  LeRoy  P.  Guion 
(Ellen  Lormore),  159  Oakleigh  Rd.,  Newton, 
Mass. 

Eleanor  Bissell  writes  that  Anne  (McWil- 
liams)  Gans,  Harriet  Morris,  Ethelwyn 
(Foote)  Bennett,  Ellen  (Dodge)  Scott,  Alice 
Fallows,  and  she  foregathered  on  Feb.  28 
at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Smith  College 
Club  of  Southern  Calif. 

Grace  (Brooks)  Heathman's  son  Boltin  is 
engaged  to  Dorothy  Blackman  of  Dayton. 
Grace  has  another  granddaughter,  Sally, 
child  of  her  son  Brooks. 

On  Feb.  6  in  the  Boston  Herald,  Ada  Corn- 
stock  was  Mason  Ham's  "  Boston  Personality" 
in  George  Ryan's  Top  o'  the  Morning  Column. 
Mr.  Ham  said  he  had  sought  vainly  for  some- 
one in  town  to  tell  him  "cute  stories"  about 
Radcliffe's  president  and  the  only  woman 
member  of  the  Wickersham  Commission. 
All  he  could  find  were  tales  of  achievement — 
but  Boston  is  interested  to  know  that  she  is  a 
skilled  horsewoman  and  likes  her  little  Sealy- 
ham. 

Margaret  Coe's  mother  died  Mar.  15. 

Grace  (Dustan)  Rawson  writes  that  she 
and  her  daughter  Nancy  plan  to  open  a  shop 
and  tea  room  this  summer  in  her  children's 
great-grandfather's  house,  North  Craftsbury, 
Vt. 

Alice  Fallows  is  teaching  a  course  in  creative 
writing  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School 
evening  session),  Hollywood,  Calif.  She 
has  from  40  to  60  in  the  class  and  of  all  grades 
of  education.  She  has  worked  out  a  system 
of  progressive  assignments  to  meet  the  various 
capabilities.  She  has  also  a  smaller  private 
class. 

Albertine  (Flershem)  Valentine  has  been 
appointed  reunion  chairman. 

Alice  (Goodwin)  Schirmer  in  March  was  in 
Seattle  visiting  her  daughter  Louise,  a  senior 
at  the  Univ.  of  Washington. 

Ruth  (Hill)  Arnold  has  been  active  this 
winter  in  A.  A.  U.  W.  work  and  in  Adult 
Education  in  cooperation  with  Cleveland 
College  extension  work. 

Lucy  Hunt  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Emergency  Committee  on  Employment  for 
the  Hartford  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Florence  (Keith)  Hyde  now  has  her  own 


research  laboratory  in  Paxton,  Mass.  It  is 
a  child  development  center  with  a  junior 
workshop. 

Bertha  (Kirkland)  Dakin's  daughter  Irene 
has  been  included  in  "  Contemporary  Ameri- 
can Poets"  for  three  successive  years.  Her 
work  has  been  accepted  by  Henry  Harrison, 
editor  of  Poetry  World,  both  for  the  magazine 
and  for  his  new  "  Book  of  Verse." 

Genevieve  (Knapp)  McConnell  has  charge 
of  a  children's  circulating  library  and  has 
broadcast  for  the  Careful  Children's  Club,  a 
project  of  the  Saint  Louis  Safety  Council. 

Alice  (Lord)  Parsons  is  treasurer  of  the  Nat. 
Com.  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War.  Her 
daughter  Alice  '28  is  to  be  married  in  May. 

Lola  (Maverick)  Lloyd  was  chairman  of  the 
Pacifist  Committee  which  arranged  the  re- 
ception for  Professor  Einstein  as  he  passed 
through  Chicago.  She  had  the  honor  of 
handing  to  him  a  money  gift  for  the  further- 
ance of  peace. 

Elizabeth  (Mills)  Belfield  recently  lost  her 
father. 

Harriet  (Patch)  Woodbury  writes  of  a  fine 
winter  in  Mediterranean  lands  with  a  long 
stay  at  Palma. 

Louise  Peloubet  took  two  major  courses  in 
the  School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago.  She  is  again  secre- 
tary of  the  Newton  Central  Council  of  Social 
Agencies. 

Clara  (Phillips)  Rogers's  daughter  Caroline 
is  to  be  married  in  May  to  Allan  L.  Pickering 
Jr.  of  San  Francisco. 

Emma  Porter  had  Lucia  Gilbert  as  her 
guest  for  some  days  after  Lucia  left  the  hos- 
pital. Emma  is  driving  to  Washington 
(D.  C.)  in  the  late  spring. 

Frances  (Ripley)  Willard's  mother  died  on 
Feb.  8  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Alice  Tallant  was  reelected  second  vice- 
pres.  of  the  Philadelphia  Unit  of  the  Women's 
Overseas  Service  League  and  is  again  chair- 
man of  the  membership  committee  for  1931. 

Lillian  (Ware)  Knight  and  her  husband 
had  a  month's  auto  trip  through  Florida 
last  winter. 

Mary  Wells  and  Josephine  (Sewall)  Emer- 
son gave  a  tea  at  the  Smith  College  Club  for 
Harriet  (Patch)  Woodbury  and  her  daughter 
Wilhelmina  before  they  sailed  for  Europe  on 
Jan.  10.  About  25  of  the  New  York  group 
were  there  to  wish  our  devoted  secretary  bon 
voyage. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Kendall  Emerson 
(Josephine  Sewall),  1  Lexington  Aw,  N.  Y.  C. 
Ex- 189  7 

Katherine  (Garland)  Vilas  has  written  two 
one-act  plays  both  of  which  have  been  pro- 
duced in  Madison. 

Mary  Sinton  (Lewis)  Leitch  won  second 
place  in  the  Virginia  poetry  contest  of  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Her  winning 
poem  was  "Sea  Solace."  She  has  completed 
a  drama  of  the  American  Revolution  entitled 
"Two  Mile  Tree."  This  is  to  be  put  on,  as  a 
try-out,  by  the  Princess  Anne  County  Wom- 
en's Club.  The  setting  is  a  beautiful  old 
colonial  mansion  near  Mary's  Virginia  home. 
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Imogene  Prindle  writes  of  an  unusually  busy 
winter  at  the  Forbes  Library.  She  believes 
that  the  unemployment  situation  has  greatly 
increased  their  circulation. 

Mary  (Wales)  Butler  is  living  at  40  E. 
10th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

1898 

Fund  Contributors  56.     Amount  $559.50. 

Class  secretary — Ethel  M.  Gower,  29 
Mather  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Nellie  Beane  ('99)  has  just  recovered  from 
a  serious  operation. 

Emma  (Byles)  Cowperthwait's  daughter 
Marian  '27  is  engaged  to  Dr.  William  F.  Roth 
Jr.,  connected  with  the  Institute  of  Human 
Relations  at  Vale.  She  expects  to  be  married 
in  June. 

Frances  (Comstock)  Morton  reported  most 
enthusiastically  of  the  Council  meeting  in 
February,  visiting  Cellissa  (Brown)  Norcross 
and  Ethel  Gower  in  New  Haven  en  route. 
She  gave  a  Baltimore  Smith  Club  tea  Mar.  2 
for  Mrs.  Morrow,  who  spoke  at  the  College 
Club  meeting  in  the  evening. 

Josephine  (Daskam)  Bacon's  new  mystery 
story  for  girls,  "The  Lost  Treasure  of  Lowry," 
has  been  selected  as  the  Junior  Book  of  the 
Month  for  August.  She  has  recently  had 
several  articles  in  the  New  Yorker.  Her  son 
Selden,  who  is  a  senior  at  Yale,  is  on  the  honor 
list. 

Louisa  Fast  has  been  touring  New  England 
starting  study  classes  in  International  Rela- 
tions for  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Elisabeth  (Hammond)  Fillebrown's  hus- 
band, Winthrop  F.  Fillebrown,  died  Feb.  19. 

Maud  (Jackson)  Hulst  expects  to  sail  June 
24  on  the  Vulcania  for  a  summer  abroad  with 
three  Englewood  girls.  They  are  landing  in 
Venice  and  going  on  to  Scotland  for  a  little 
fun  at  the  golf  courses. 

Margaret  (Kennard)  Woodworth's  second 
son,  Alfred,  graduates  from  the  Harvard 
School  of   Business  Administration   in  June. 

Edith  (Kimball)  Metcalf  is  going  to  Am- 
herst in  June  to  attend  her  husband's  and 
son's  reunions. 

Agnes  (Martin)  Bayliss's  husband,  Jerome 
Z.  Bayliss,  died  in  Jan.,  1929. 

Marion  (Melius)  Dickey's  daughter  Eleanor 
'31  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Carol  (Morrow)  Connett  has  a  new  grand- 
daughter, Cecilia,  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Connett. 

Elizabeth  Padgham  had  the  great  joy  of 
preaching  in  her  former  Rutherford  church  in 
March.  The  church  was  full  to  overflowing 
and  it  was  like  the  home  gathering  of  a  family. 

Florence  (Reed)  Cryan's  daughter  Eleanor 
was  married  in  Oct.,  1930,  to  Reynolds  Pack- 
ard. She  had  previously  taken  a  course  in 
journalism  at  Columbia  and  had  been  a  Paris 
correspondent  for  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Elizabeth    (Tarbox)    Lumbard's    daughter 
Elizabeth  '29  is  teaching  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y 
Her  second  daughter,  Katherine,  graduates  in 
June  from  Sarah   Lawrence  College,   Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Ex- 1898 
Grace     (Tinker)     Davis's     husband,     Dr. 


Ozora  S.  Davis,  died  Mar.  15.  He  had  been 
president  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 
for  twenty  years  and  from  1927  until  1929 
was  moderator  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  several  religious 
works. 

1899 
Fund  Contributors  96.     Amount  $1161. 

Class  secretary — Miriam  Drury,  334  Frank- 
lin St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Seventeen  '99ers  lunched  together  at  the 
University  Club  in  Boston  on  Mar.  7:  Abby 
(Allen)  Eaton,  Helen  (Andrew)  Patch,  Clara 
(Austin)  Winslow,  Louise  (Ballou)  Bowker, 
Mary  Bell,  Gertrude  (Churchill)  Whitney, 
Florence  (Dow)  Estes,  Miriam  Drury,  Edith 
(Ellis)  Getchell,  Alice  (Foster)  Blodgett,  Ethel 
(Gilman)  Braman,  Mary  (Goodnow)  Cutler, 
Harriette  Patterson,  Annah  (Porter)  Hawes, 
Mary  Pulsifer,  Frances  Rice,  Emma  Robin- 
son. Abby  reported  the  Council  meeting, 
and  all  admired  a  snapshot  of  Audrey  Mar- 
garet Brooks,  small  daughter  of  our  class  baby, 
Margaret  (Ward)  Brooks,  taken  at  her  home 
in  Berkeley  (Calif.),  where  Emily  (Locke) 
Ward  has  been  visiting  the  family. 

Other  News. — Miriam  Coe's  mother  died 
Mar.  15.  Miriam  has  bought  a  cottage  at 
Annisquam  and  will  keep  cats,  dogs,  and  hens. 

Susan  Ganong  is  finishing  her  28th  year  of 
management  of  a  girls'  college  preparatory 
school  (100  pupils)  in  Rothesay,  N.  B.  She 
has  spent  many  summer  holidays  in  France. 

Mary  (Greenman)  Worcester's  son  Richard 
entered  Princeton  last  fall. 

Florence  (Hitchcock)  James  and  her  hus- 
band are  restoring  a  small  farm  in  Williams- 
burg in  company  with  Helen  (Moore)  Bagg 
'06  and  her  husband.  Florence  is  taking  a 
course  in  narrative  writing  in  college  and  en- 
joying the  experience  greatly. 

Alice  Kimball  and  her  sister  are  planning 
their  first  trip  to  Europe,  sailing  the  last  of 
May  to  be  gone  three  months. 

Grace  (Mossman)  Sawyer's  daughter  Helen 
is  engaged  to  Walter  Lewis  Ryman  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Helen  has  been,  since  her  graduation 
from  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  in 
1929,  secretary  of  the  Wachusett  Children's 
Aid  Society  with  some  60  children  under  her 
care. 

Annah  (Porter)  Hawes's  son  Frederick  has 
had  several  feature  articles  published  in  the 
Boston  Transcript  since  last  fall. 

Mary  (Southworth)  Williams's  son  Albert 
received  his  M.S.  in  Chemical  Engineering 
from  M.  I.  T.  last  June.  He  has  a  position  as 
chemical  engineer  in  the  Brown  Paper  Co., 
Berlin,  N.  H. 

Harriet  (Stockton)  Kimball  is  so  much  im 
proved  in  health  that  she  has  taken  up  her 
painting  again. 

Clara  (Austin)  Winslow,  Miriam  Drury. 
and  Mary  Pulsifer  all  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Printing  and  Supplies  for  the 
A.A.U.W.  Convention  Apr.  8-11,  in  Boston. 

New    Address. — Mrs.    Lewis    E.    Graves 
(Flora  Hall),  220  Grove  St.,  Northampton. 
Ex- 1899 

Elinor  (Carter)  Lord  has  been  president  of 
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the  Salem  Smith  Club  this  year.  Her  two 
older  boys  are  in  the  leather  business  with 
their  father,  her  daughter  teaches  physical 
education  at  the  Beaver  Country  Day  School, 
and  her  youngest  son  is  in  Harvard.  Elinor's 
other  interests  are  the  church,  the  peace 
movement,  probation  and  juvenile  courts. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Lucius  I.  Wightman 
(Edith  Cairns),  Gales  Ferry,  Conn. 
1900 
Fund  Contributors  89.     Amount  $1895. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Sutton 
(Frances  Howe),  Westover  Rd.,  Litchfield, 
Conn. 

Madeleine  Doty  spent  six  weeks  in  this 
country,  returning  to  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
the  end  of  January  to  resume  her  duties  with 
the  Women's  Internat.  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom.  At  a  luncheon  given  for  Jane 
Addams  in  January  she  spoke  most  interest- 
ingly of  the  progress  being  made  toward  peace 
and  the  dangers  threatening  peace.  This  talk 
was  broadcast  over  the  N.  B.  C.  network. 
During  the  London  Conference  on  Limitation 
of  Armaments  she  was  one  of  seven  reporters 
admitted  to  the  meetings.  Anyone  wishing  to 
cooperate  with  this  organization  for  peace 
may  become  an  international  member  of  the 
W.  I.  L.  by  sending  five  dollars  to  the  Wom- 
en's Internat.  League  for  Peace  to  12  rue  du 
Yieux-College,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  This 
entitles  one  to  the  use  of: 

1.  The  Clubhouse  in  Geneva  (pension  rates 
by  day  9  Swiss  francs). 

2.  An  attractive  library. 

3.  The  monthly  bulletin  Pax  International 
and  all  other  reports  and  publications  of  the 
League. 

4.  Admission  to  all  the  W.  I.  L.  Congresses 
without  further  expense.  The  next  Congress 
will  be  held  in  1932. 

Alida  (Leese)  Milliken  spoke  recently  over 
the  radio  in  the  Woman's  Journal  broadcast 
"  World  News  about  Women." 

Clara  Loomis  writes  from  Yokohama  of  the 
progress  of  the  new  building  at  Doremus 
School  and  sends  a  charming  colored  picture 
of  it — cream  stucco  with  a  red  tile  roof  and 
enough  Japanese  touches  to  make  it  fit  into  its 
surroundings.  She  plans  to  put  her  Smith 
gifts  into  furnishing  the  Principal's  office. 
She  hopes  someone  from  1900  will  plan  a  trip 
to  Yokohama  in  October  or  early  November 
to  be  present  at  .the  dedication.  She  writes 
correcting  an  error  in  the  last  Quarterly. 
The  School  is  to  celebrate  its  60th  not  its 
16th  Anniversary. 

Else  (Meier)  Schevill  has  been  giving  ten- 
minute  talks  before  various  organizations  in 
New  York  to  assist  Mrs.  August  Belmont's 
committee  in  raising  funds  for  single  unem- 
ployed women. 

Florence     (Whitney)     Fosdick's    daughter 
Dorothy  '34  received  honorable  mention  for 
the  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  Scholarship  Prize. 
1901 
Fund  Contributors  88.     Amount  $1218. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Sanford  Stoddard 
(Hannah  Johnson),  Southport,  Conn. 

Mary  Curtis  writes,  "In  June  1924  I  re-* 


signed  from  Hunter  College  Extension  Dept., 
N.  Y.  C,  to  go  into  the  teaching  of  the  Men 
sendieck  System  of  Functional  Exercises. 
The  importance,  value,  and  far-reaching 
significance  of  this  system  to  men,  women, 
and  children  has  been  such  that  all  my  time, 
energy,  and  what  money  it  has  produced  have 
gone  into  making  the  work  known  and  avail- 
able. It  has  been  pioneer  work  of  the  most 
difficult  sort,  but  thoroughly  rewarding  in  its 
results." 

Miriam  Birdseye  is  extension  nutritionist 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  See 
Current  Publications. 

Louise  (Droste)  Sanders's  husband  died 
Mar.  10. 

Edna  Foley  is  on  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chicago 
Tuberculosis  Institute. 

Agnes  (Patton)  Woodhull  will  celebrate  her 
reunion  this  June  with  four  other  members  of 
her  family:  daughter  Patsy  at  her  third 
reunion,  daughter  Caroline  graduating, 
daughter  Helen  closing  her  freshman  year, 
and  sister  Helen  '99  in  1776!  Agnes  has  been 
Minnesota  State  President  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 
for  two  years,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee  of  the  convention. 

Jennie  Shipman  received  an  M.A.  degree  in 
Humanities  from  the  Univ.  of  Chicago  in 
March.  Her  thesis  was,  "Some  Sources  of 
'Thais':  Novel  by  Anatole  France." 

Grace  (Zink)  Smead,  whose  husband  is  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  has  three  daughters, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Margaret,  graduates 
from  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  at  Chicago  in 
June  and  the  second,  Dorothy,  is  preparing 
for  the  Univ.  of  Buffalo  and  graduates  also  in 
June  from  the  seminary  there. 
Ex- 1901 

Katherine  (Fisher)  Miller's  son  Stedman 
graduates  from  Wesleyan  Univ.  in  June. 

Alice  (Prescott)  Low  has  three  sons:  Seth 
at  Harvard,  Prescott  at  Milton,  and  Cutler 
at  Tabor  Academy. 

1902 
Fund  Contributors  95.     Amount  $1232.50. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Henry  Burr  (Ursula 
Minor),  5515  High  Dr.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mildred  Barber  is  spending  her  winters  as 
dietitian  for  the  Northfield  Schools,  and  in  the 
summer  season  manages  the  Bartlett  Camp 
Club. 

Rachel  (Berenson)  Perry's  husband,  Ralph 
Barton  Perry,  has  recently  published  a  book, 
"A  Defence  of  Philosophy." 

Helen  Bryant's  parents  recently  celebrated 
their  fifty-fifth  wredding  anniversary. 

Alice  (Curtis)  Steane  left  in  February  for  a 
southern  trip  with  her  husband  who  is  hoping 
that  golf  in  the  sunshine  will  restore  his  health. 

Emily  (Huntington)  Harwood  has  a  son  at 
Clark  Univ.,  another  at  Yale,  and  a  daughter 
at  the  State  Normal  School  in  New  Britain. 
New  address,  181  Maple  St.,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Helen  (Kelley)  Marsh,  as  program  chairman 
for  the  Woman's  Club  of  Upper  Montclair, 
recently  persuaded  Gov.  Charles  W.  Tobey  of 
New  Hampshire  to  be  the  principal  speaker  on 
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a  most  successful  program  sponsored  by  her 
committee.  The  Governor  was  Helen's  house 
guest. 

Edith  Tuttle,  daughter  of  Alice  (Kidder) 
Tuttle,  made  her  debut  at  the  Country  Club, 
Hrookline  (Mass.)  in  October.  Edith  is  a 
freshman  at  Smith. 

Josephine  (Lamson)  Gates  took  her  usual 
winter  vacation  at  Christmas  time,  when  she 
and  her  daughter  Helen  visited  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington  (D.  C),  and  New  York 
City.  In  New  York  Jo  lunched  with  Helen 
Walbridge,  Marion  Terhune,  Lillie  Nelson, 
and  Louise  Vanderbilt. 

Ursula  (Minor)  Burr  at  the  Council  in 
February  enjoyed  many  activities  not  on  the 
program:  luncheon  with  Helen  (Kelley) 
Marsh  and  Ella  (Van  Tuyl)  Kempton;  a  visit 
from  Julia  (Davis)  Richmond;  tea  with  Ruth 
French  and  twelve  of  our  class  daughters  (a 
charming  group  of  girls  who  filled  us  with 
pride  and  envy) ;  dinner  and  several  talks  with 
Mary  Allison;  French  school  plays  with  Ruth 
(Canedy)  Hadley;  chapel  with  Helen  Riggs, 
Helen  (Manning)  Riggs's  daughter;  luncheon 
at  Morris  House  with  Eleanor  Wilson,  Emma 
(Otis)  Wilson's  daughter;  luncheon  at  the 
State  Normal  in  New  Britain  with  Alice 
Warfield;  and  luncheon  in  Hartford  with  Anne 
(Clark)  Joy  of  Bristol,  Jane  Ripley  of  Union- 
ville,  Emily  (Huntington)  Harwood  of  New 
Britain,  Lilian  Holbrooke  of  Hartford,  and 
Louise  Woodbury  of  Farmington. 

Grace  (Osborne)  Hays's  daughter  Kath- 
arine was  married  last  August  to  Edward 
Winslow  Corson,  and  is  living  in  Mt.  Vernon 
(N.  Y.),  a  very  nice  arrangement  for  Grace, 
who  is  now  housemother  at  the  N.  Y.  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  at  999  Pelham 
Parkway,  N.  Y.  C. 

Edith  (Piatt)  Ferriss's  children  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Anne,  Yassar  '31;  Frank- 
lin, Yale  '33,  and  Ruth  a  student  at  Les 
Fougeres,  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

Henrietta  Prentiss,  head  of  the  Hunter  Col- 
lege speech  department,  addressed  a  group  at 
the  Home  Making  Centre,  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York,  each  Friday  night  in 
March  on  speech,  voice,  and  carriage.  Her 
lectures  were  in  a  course  of  lectures  planned  to 
assist  girls  and  women  in  getting  jobs. 

Maroe  (Sater)  Scott  and  her  husband  spent 
Christmas  in  N.  Y.  C.  with  Marcia,  who,  as 
section  manager  for  the  Frederick  Loeser  Co. 
in  Brooklyn,  was  too  busy  to  take  a  vacation. 
Maroe  hopes  that  any  of  us  who  are  near  by 
will  look  Marcia  up. 

Sarah  (Schaff)  Carleton's  mother  died  at 
Sally's  home  in  January,  aged  89  years. 

Gertrude  Tubby  has  a  paper  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  a  resume  of  communi- 
cations received  from  James  Hyslop,  the  late 
great  president  of  the  Society. 

Alice  Warfield  is  the  head  of  the  English 
Dept.  of  the  State  Normal  School  in   New 
Britain,   and   has  Emily   (Huntington)    Har- 
wood's  daughter  in  one  of  her  classes. 
Ex- 1902 

Marian    Harris   is  doing   monologues   pro- 


fessionally. She  recently  appeared  in  an 
amateur  production  of  "The  Geisha,"  playing 
"the  haughty  but  rather  kindly  Lady  Con- 
stance Wynne  in  a  most  aristocratic  manner," 
according  to  the  press  notice,  which  goes  on 
to  state  that  she  was  "ideal  in  the  part." 

Jeannette  (McPherson)  Raymond's  oldest 
daughter,  Jean  ex-'28,  was  married  Sept.  8, 
1927,  to  William  Fowler  Merritt;  her  son 
Charles,  aged  21,  was  killed  on  last  Thanks- 
giving Day  in  an  elevator  shaft  accident  at  the 
George  H.  Treller  plant  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Mary  (Thacher)  Denison's  daughter  Car- 
olyn, a  junior  at  Trinity  College,  Univ.  of 
Toronto,  was  swimming  counselor  at  Camp 
Grey  Rocks,  near  Bristol  (N.  H.),  last  sum- 
mer. Her  son  Thomas  is  at  Western  Reserve 
Acad.,  Hudson,  O. 

1903 
Fund  Contributors  88.  Amount  $1237. 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Kempton 
(Klara  Frank),  832  High  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
Summer  address,  Trout  Mills,  Ontario,  Can. 
Eva  Becker-Shippee  lives  in  Worcester 
(Mass.)  in  "a  little  English  cottage  on  an 
acre  of  ground  with  flowers  and  flowers  and 
flowers"  and  is  one  of  the  busiest  of  women. 
She  is  registrar  and  dean  of  women  at  Becker 
College,  as  well  as  a  teacher  of  English  and 
psychology.  She  is  leader  of  a  Girl  Scout 
troop  and  in  addition  is  a  dramatist  and  lec- 
turer. Several  of  her  plays  have  been  pro- 
duced and  some  of  her  monologues  have  been 
broadcast  from  Station  WDBO  in  Florida  by 
Eva's  older  daughter,  Mary  Louise,  a  fresh- 
man at  Rollins  College.  Mary  Louise  is  one 
of  the  Rollins  Players,  a  "  little  theatre  "  group 
playing  all  over  Florida.  She  is  also  on  the 
college  hockey  team  and  the  college  paper. 
Eva's  younger  daughter,  Charlotte,  graduates 
this  year  from  the  training  class  at  the  State 
Normal  in  Worcester  and  is  planning  to  go  to 
Smith.  Address,  196  Olean  St.,  Worcester. 
Sara  (Beecher)  Ray  is  vice-chairman  of  the 
pre- view  board  of  the  Nat.  Assn.  of  New  Eng- 
land Women  and  in  that  connection  goes  to 
Hollywood  weekly  for  "pre- viewing."  She 
is  active  in  various  kinds  of  club  work,  par- 
ticularly the  legislative  and  garden  branches 
and  she  is  studying  Italian  in  Los  Angeles. 
Her  son  David  graduates  in  June  from 
U.  C.  L.  A. 

Roma  (Carpenter)  Goodhue's  daughter 
Jeannette  was  married  in  Aug.,  1929  to 
Robert  E.  Rockwell  and  is  living  in  Needham, 
Mass.  Roma  joined  our  "grandmother 
group"  May  3,  1930,  when  Robert  E.  Rock- 
well Jr.  was  born.  Mary  Goodhue  graduates 
this  June  from  the  Wheelock  School  in  Boston. 
Alice  (Clark)  Lamothe  has  changed  her 
address  to  102  N.  Detroit  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  She  expects  to  come  east  this  summer 
to  visit  her  mother  in  New  Hampshire.  Alice 
attended  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Smith 
Club  of  Southern  California  and  saw  Alta 
(Zens)  Vineyard  and  Beulah  (Potts)  Mont- 
gomery. 

Ada  Dow  is  in  charge  of  the  department  of 
foreign  language  in  the  Atlantic  City  Senior 
'High  School. 
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A  letter  from  Marguerite  (Fabens)  Lakin- 
Smith  from  her  home  in  Warwick,  England, 
has  both  sad  and  pleasant  news.  Marguerite 
had  a  very  serious  illness  a  number  of  years  ago 
and  has  never  recovered  her  health  but  says, 
"  I  have  not  lost  my  joy  of  living  as  I  have 
blessings  in  abundance  and  a  quiet  country 
life  amid  beautiful  surroundings  is  full  of 
interest."  Marguerite's  hobby  is  gardening 
(possible  nearly  every  month  in  the  year  in 
her  climate)  and  she  successfully  grows  prize 
roses.  Her  two  boys  are  thoroughly  English. 
Charles  is  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Royal 
Tank  Corps;  the  younger,  William,  is  a  second- 
year  undergraduate  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  specializing  for  the  civil  service. 
1903  visitors  to  Warwick  are  cordially  invited 
to  look  Marguerite  up.  Her  address  is 
Marblehead,  Rowington,  North  Warwick,  and 
her  R.  R.  station  is  Lapworth,  on  the  G.  W.  R. 

Marion  (Fairbanks)  Adams  and  her  hus- 
band plan  to  drive  their  car  through  to  the 
Pacific  coast  this  summer,  since  they  are  both 
delegates  from  their  church  to  the  Nat. 
Council  of  Congregational  Churches  in 
Seattle.  Their  daughter  Charlotte,  a  junior 
in  Middlebury  College,  will  accompany  them. 

Delia  (Hastings)  Wilson  has  a  new  address, 
1439  Bird  Aw,  Birmingham,  Mich.     She  says, 


'I  am  one  of  those  foolish   (?)    women    w 


ho 


attempt  to  keep  house,  teach  school,  and  bring 
up  a  child."  Delia  teaches  science  and  geogra- 
phy in  the  junior  high  school  at  Birmingham 
and  has  one  daughter  in  high  school. 

Mabel  Hill's  mother.  Jennie  i  Heald)  Hill 
ex-'82,  died  at  her  home  in  Albany.  Feb.  17, 
after  a  brief  illness.  Mabel  herself  had  a 
serious  operation  in  the  spring  from  which 
she  has  not  yet  fully  recovered. 

Susan  (Kennedy)  Tully's  daughter  Susan 
(Smith  '29 1  is  attending  Bryant  and  Stratton 
Secretarial  School  in  Boston  finishing  this 
May.  One  of  her  classmates  is  our  own 
energetic  Margaret  Thacher!  Sue's  older 
son.  Francis,  is  at  the  Harvard  School  of 
Business  Administration  while  Kennedy,  the 
younger,  is  at  Yale  and  on  the  Varsity  swim- 
ming team.  The  fraternity  of  both  boys  is 
Alpha  Sigma  Phi.  Sue  has  been  in  ill  health 
for  the  past  two  years  with  long  intervals  in 
bed,  but  her  devotion  to  1903  is  unfaltering 
and  her  interest  in  every  member  of  the  class 
en  as  when  she  was  secretary. 

Katherine  (Knox'  Covey's  husband,  James 
G.  Covey,  died  last  July.  Since  then  Kath- 
erine has  assumed  control  of  his  business  and 
estate.  A  happy  event  in  her  family  was  the 
birth  of  a  child  to  her  oldest  son  John  and  his 
wife  in  Sept.,  1930. 

Charlotte  Kreinheder  has  recently  had  a 
marvelous  experience  traveling  in  Russia. 
She  went  from  Leningrad  down  to  the  heart  of 
the  Caucasus  and  on  to  the  Black  Sea  with 
"an  open-road  party  of  eight."  She  says 
that  most  of  the  time  she  felt  as  if  she  were 
upside  down.  This  summer  Charlotte  is 
going  to  the  North  Cape.  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  but  feels  this  trip  will  be  very  tame 
compared  to  the  one  in  Russia. 

Frances    Lawrence's   father   died    early    in 


March  at  the  family  home  in  North  Brook- 
field  (  Mass.)  at  the  age  of  80.  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  for  47  years  a  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
North  Brookfield  Journal.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Mass.  Press  and  Suburban  Press  Assn. 
and  a  vice-president  of  the  Quaboag  Historical 
Society.  He  had  been  an  invalid  for  the  last 
few  years  and  Frances  has  devoted  herself 
entirely  to  his  care. 

Marion  McClench  is  probably  our  most 
traveled  member.  In  connection  with  her 
work  as  president  of  the  Nat.  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
1200  clubs,  60,000  members!)  Marion  trav- 
eled 30,000  miles  last  vear  on  speaking  trips. 
She  covered  1000  miles  by  airplane. 

Nettie  (McDougall)  Scofield's  daughter 
Anna  is  majoring  in  economics  at  the  Univ. 
of  Wisconsin.  The  Scofields  spend  part  of 
each  summer  at  Glen  Lake  in  northern 
Michigan. 

Maybelle  (Packard  i  Newcomb's  daughter 
Betty  was  married  in  March.  1930,  to  Robert 
B.  Rogers  Jr.  of  New  York  City.  Maybelle 
is  studying  phonetics  at  Smith  and  doing  part- 
time  teaching  of  Spoken  English  in  the  Stone- 
leigh- Prospect  Hill  School  for  Girls  recently 
moved  to  Greenfield.  Address,  24  Franklin 
St..  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Clara  Phillips  was  very  seriously  injured 
in  an  automobile  accident  in  early  March. 
She  is  now  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Marguerite  (Prescott)  Olmsted's  personal 
account  of  Council  to  the  class  will  be  included 
in  a  class  letter  coming  out  shortly  |  we  hope !  . 

Florence  Rumsey.  out  in  Seattle,  is  looking 
forward  to  entertaining  Dr.  Lora  Dyer  when 
she  starts  back  to  China  in  August,  and  the 
two  plan  to  visit  Rainier  National  Park  to- 
gether. Florence  has  been  for  IS  years  mis- 
sionary of  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention 
working  with  Japanese.  Since  1915  her 
work  has  been  in  Seattle  and  vicinity ;  previous 
to  that  she  was  for  7  years  in  a  girls'  school  in 
Japan. 

Ruth  Stevens  attended  the  Nat.  Staff 
Training  Course  for  leaders  of  the  Girl  Scout 
movement  held  at  Summerville  (S.  C.)  in 
January.  Others  of  1903  interested  in  scout 
work  for  girls  are  Sue  Tully.  a  state  director, 
Jessie  (Ames)  Marshall,  captain  of  a  troop,  and 
Eva  Becker-Shippee,  also  a  captain. 

Eliza  I  Ward  Waite  is  librarian  of  the  Hood 
River  Ore.  County  Library.  Her  seventeen- 
year-old  son  Ward  attends  the  Tamalpais 
School  in  San  Rafael.  Calif. 

New  ADDkE>si-:s. — Mrs.   Walter  L.   Hyde 
Edith    Drake  .   4741    Fremont   Aw,    Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Mrs.  Emory  S.  Land  (Elizabeth  Stiles), 
2500  Massachusetts  Aw.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Riker  Helen  Robinson),  15 
Grand  Blvd.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Ena  Stewart.  53  Lincoln  St.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Bertha  Whipple.  19  Kuhlman  Court,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

1904 
Fund  Contributors  126.     Amount  $2699. 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  Garrison,  21 
Griggs  Ter.,  Brookline,  Mass. 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  349 
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Elizabeth  (Barnard)  Stewart's  Sally  '33 
"contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  Opium 
Commission  at  the  Fourth  Model  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  held  at  Wellesley 
Mar.  6  and  7."     <S.  C.  Weekly). 

Florence  Bartlett,  after  some  interesting 
months  abroad,  is  busy  in  Chicago  with  ju- 
venile court  work  and  the  Eleanor  Clubs  for 
business  and  professional  women. 

Edith  (Bond)  Howard's  Barbara  '33  is 
eligible  to  join  the  junior  group  in  France  next 
year. 

Miriam  Clark's  father  died  Jan.  15,  at  the 
age  of  93.  He  was  an  active  figure  in  North- 
ampton political  circles  and  a  "long-time  and 
valued  friend"  of  Calvin  Coolidge. 

Josephine  (England)  Covey  announces  the 
reopening  of  Ram's  Head  Inn,  Shelter  Island, 
L.  1.  "A  lovely  country  house  built  in  1929 
on  a  five-acre  wooded  knoll  at  the  head  of 
Big  Ram  Island.  .  .  .  The  kitchen  is  our 
particular  pride." 

Hannah  (Dunlop)  Colt  is  president  of  the 
school  board  of  the  Bronxville  public  schools, 
distinguished  for  progressive  education. 

Muriel  Haynes  is  making  a  spring  visit  to 
her  Augusta  (Ga.)  home. 

See  Current  Publications  for  news  of  Olive 
(Higgins)  Prouty. 

Margaret  (Mendell)  du  Bois  wrote  from 
Calcutta  in  January:  "A  year  ago  last  October 
we  left  Indo-China  and  Siam  for  a  month, 
and  then  I  took  my  girls  to  California  for  six 
months,  going  back  to  Java  by  way  of  Hon- 
olulu, Japan,  and  China.  In  the  meantime 
Coert  had  been  assigned  as  foreign  service 
inspector  and  we  were  soon  traveling  again — ■ 
Singapore,  Rangoon,  Calcutta.  Now  he  has 
been  assigned  to  Genoa  where  we  shall  come  to 
anchor."     (c  o  American  Consulate-General.) 

Florence  Nesmith  took  second  prize  for 
table  decoration  at  the  Boston  Flower  Show 
in  March.  She  makes  a  specialty  of  desert 
plants  for  table  gardens. 

Mary  (Pusey)  Safford  exhibited  Sheffield 
plate,  glass,  china,  pewter,  and  18th-century 
furniture  at  the  Third  Internat.  Antiques 
Exposition  in  New  York. 

Elisabeth  (Southworth)  Harrison  trans- 
lated "Les  Danicheffs"  by  Alexandre  Dumas 
fils.  The  play  was  presented  by  the  Irving- 
ton  Dramatic  Club  in  January. 

Elisabeth  Telling  sails  for  Bali,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  in  May. 

Dorothea  (Wells)  Holt  enjoyed  a  glimpse  of 
Josephine  (Sanderson)  Ladd  last  February 
in  Denver  where  she  attended  a  family 
wedding. 

Alice  Morgan  Wright's  name  is  on  the 
New  York  State  roll  of  honor  (for  distin- 
guished citizenship)  of  the  Nat.  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Bronze  tablets  containing 
the  names  of  72  women  on  the  national  honor 
roll  and  297  women  on  state  honor  rolls  were 
unveiled  on  Apr.  15  in  New  York. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Smith  College 
Club  of  New  York  counts  among  its  members 
Hannah  (Dunlop)  Colt  and  Alice  (Barrett) 
1  leeran .  Alice  is  also  treasurer  of  the  Club  as 
well  as  chairman  of  its  scholarship  committee. 


Ex- 1904 

Grace  (Buck)  Stevens  went  on  a  West 
Indies  cruise  in  March.  Of  her  new  abode  in 
Wellesley  she  says:  "The  place  is  beyond  our 
fondest  hopes.  There  are  ninety  old  trees  on 
our  acre  and  a  half  with  a  tiny  lake  and  island 
at  the  back." 

Hazel  (King)  Bakewell  says:  "Our  summer 
plans  are  'packing'  in  the  mountains,  and 
staying  at  our  new  place  which  looks  like  a 
real  pioneer's  cabin,  at  Woodside,  Calif. 
I  have  one  great  yearning  and  that  is  to  fly. 
John  and  I  have  flown  singly  and  collectively, 
but  as  yet  with  an  expert  at  the  controls." 

Mary  (Kinney)  Swain  with  three  friends 
and  a  pilot  flew  from  Winona  (Wis.)  to  San 
Diego.  They  ate  lunch  in  the  cavern  at  Carls- 
bad (N.  M.)  750  ft.  below  ground. 

Elsa  (Longyear)  Roberts  spent  much  of 
last  winter  with  her  mother  in  Brookline, 
Mass.  Mrs.  Longyear  died  there  on  Mar.  14. 
Elsa's  John,  a  student  pilot  at  the  Boston 
airport,  made  his  first  solo  flight  in  March. 

Grace  (Waters)  Bartholomew  is  ready  to 
plan,  design,  and  execute  spring  and  summer 
wardrobes. 

1905 

Fund  Contributors  51.     Amount  $1589. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Clark  Hill  (Katharine 
Clark),  Palenville,  N.  Y. 

Helen  (AbbotJ  Lapham's  oldest  boy, 
Lewis,  is  president  of  the  Yale  Dramatic 
Assn.,  and  a  very  good  actor  himself. 

Florence  (Bannard)  Adams's  daughter 
Jane  graduates  in  June  from  the  Emma 
Willard  School,  and  expects  to  enter  Smith 
next  year.  Flcirie  has  taken  "Beachstone," 
Chapoquoit  Isle,  West  Falmouth,  Mass.,  for 
the  summer.  From  May  1  until  after  Com- 
mencement she  will  commute! 

Mabel  (Chick)  Foss  and  Louise  Collin  are 
sailing  on  S.  S.  Bremen,  June  30,  for  six  weeks 
abroad;  nearly  a  month  in  England,  the  rest 
of  the  time  in  France. 

Amy  (Collier)  Patterson  went  to  Miami 
Beach  (Fla.J  in  January  with  her  youngest 
boy,  expecting  to  be  home  the  middle  of  April. 
Elizabeth  (CreeveyJ  Hamm  gave  a  tea  in 
February  at  the  New  York  Smith  Club  for 
Ruth  (Johnson)  Campion.  The  Arthur  Ellis 
Hamm  Scholarship  Prize,  created  by  Beth  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  was  won  this  year  by 
Catherine  Atwater  '34.     See  page  310. 

Marie  Donohoe  has  been  giving  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Mental  Health,  one  of  the  State 
University  Extension  Courses,  and  a  lecture 
course  at  Simmons  College  this  year. 

Ingovar  Gay,  with  the  other  officers  of  the 
Irving  Trust  Co.,  has  just  moved  into  beauti- 
ful new  offices  at  1  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mary  (Hastings)  Bradley  has  written 
from  Bafang,  Northern  Cameroons,  Africa, 
under  date  of  March  8.  We  quote  excerpts: 
"We  never  have  seen  a  lovelier  land.  At 
this  moment  we  are  occupying  a  house  built 
in  this  remote  spot  for  the  Governor,  when  In- 
comes visiting— the  French  administration  is 
doing  us  well. 

"We  have  had  a  grand  time!  First  the 
modern  gayety  of  Duala  with  the  fleet  in  and 
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Alice  bursting  with  grown-upness — then  the 
mountains,  native  towns,  interesting  tribes, 
then  the  Sultan  of  Foumban  and  oh  how  we 
hated  to  leave  Foumban! — loveliest  place  in 
all  the  world  and  the  most  delightful  natives. 
They  do  beautiful  wood  carving,  and  decorate 
walls  in  designs  that  are  the  last  word  in 
intricate  modernity.  Alice  rode  the  Sultan's 
horses.  We  are  all  well  and  merry  as  grigs. 
There  is  lots  of  work  to  this  moving  about,  of 
course,  but  it's  fun.  Our  staff  consists  of  cook 
(good),  driver-mechanic  (good  mechanic — 
cocky  character),  wash-boy  (work  perfect  and 
reputed  dishonest),  and  two  boys  who  make 
beds  and  wait  on  table — absolutely  prize 
butlers  and  thoroughly  dependable.  We  talk 
pidgin  English — not  at  all  the  pidgin  of  China, 
but  a  lingua  franca  of  the  West  coast  and  very 
baffling.  'No  fit  for  sleep,'  says  the  boy  to 
me,  presenting  a  bottle  which  has  lost  its 
cork  and  so  can't  be  packed  on  its  side! 

"Our  last  word  from  home  was  a  cable 
January  28  at  Duala.  I'll  be  back — if  I  don't 
meet  any  more  black  mambas.  I  nearly  met 
my  finish  down  by  a  waterfall  and  not  one  I 
fancy  as  it  happens  in  ten  minutes  which  gives 
no  chance  for  a  parting  speech,  almost  as  bad 
as  lockjaw.  Well,  I'll  be  back,  as  I  started  to 
say,  the  end  of  July.  We  probably  won't 
get  to  Persia.  Wish  you  could  hear  the  native 
music  just  going  on  in  the  village  below — such 
drumming  and  tinkling  of  bamboo  'pianos.' 

"Mary" 

Marguerite  (North)  Tilson  and  her  mother 
spent  some  time  last  winter  in  Havana. 

Katherine  (Xoyes)  McLennan's  first  daugh- 
ter, Jane,  has  a  second  child,  a  boy  born 
Mar.  13.  His  name  is  Donald  Roderick 
Ober. 

Marjorie  Perry  has  taken  over  her  brother's 
house  in  the  Colorado  mountains  this  summer, 
including  horses,  cook,  and  three  children, 
plus  five  more  children,  all  ranging  from  9  to 
17  years.  They  will  do  a  lot  of  camping  in 
the  high  country. 

Marion  (Pooke)  Duits,  after  a  motor  trip  to 
Washington,  stopping  en  route  to  visit  Susea 
(Tower)  Leete  and  Dagmar  (Magie)  Ross, 
sailed  for  home  Apr.  7  on  the  De  Grasse. 

Robina  (Protheroe)  Townes  spent  the  win- 
ter on  the  Riviera  while  her  daughter  Robina 
was  at  school  in  Lausanne. 

Marian  (Rumsey)  Ewing's  daughter  Mar- 
ian is  at  Burnham  School  getting  ready  for 
Smith.  Marian  is  on  the  Burnham  basket 
ball  team. 

Helen  (Shedd)  Reed  has  an  apartment  at 
26  Av.  Henri-Martin,  Paris.  Her  daughter 
Mary  is  in  boarding  school  in  Xeuilly  and  her 
son  John  is  tutoring.  Helen  was  up  the  Nile 
in  February. 

Edith  (Smith)  Taplin's  elder  son,  Frank, 
plays  in  an  orchestra  of  10  pieces  any  one 
of  the  following  instruments:  piano,  saxo- 
phone, violin,  or  drums. 

Beatrice  (Springer)  Church  went  to  Europe 
early  in  March  and  expects  to  meet  her  sister 
in  London,  returning  in  April  or  May. 

Josephine  (Stevens)  Ayer's  mother  died 
Mar.  5. 


New  Addresses. — Ruth  Blodgett,  63  W. 
55th  St.,  X.  V.  C. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Rush  (Alma  Bradley), 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Christian  Groezinger  (Evelyn  Catlin), 
Norway,  Me. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kelso  (Susie  Starr),  400 
Polo  Dr.,  Clayton,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Percy  R.  Leete  (Susea  Tower),  1145 
Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ex-1905 

Isabel  (Salsich)   Conway's  husband,   Earle 
Conway,  died  suddenly,  Mar.  31,  in  Boston. 
1906 
Fund  Contributors  70.     Amount  $2787. 

Class  secretary — -Mrs.  Eben  Atwood  (Edith 
Moore),  Hobby  Farm,  Wayzata,  Minn. 

Florence  (Mann)  Spoehr's  husband,  Dr. 
Herman  Spoehr,  accepted  the  directorship  of 
the  Natural  Sciences  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, and  so  they  are  in  N.  Y.  C.  after 
many  years  in  California.  Since  1910  Dr. 
Spoehr  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
laboratory  of  plant  physiology  of  the  Carnegie 
Inst,  of  Washington,  and  a  director  of  its 
coastal  laboratory  since  1926. 

Adelaide  Xewhall  writes,  "Last  summer  I 
helped  to  celebrate  Vergil's  2000th  birthday, 
going  on  the  First  Yergilian  Cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean.  We  sailed  from  Marseilles 
under  the  leadership  of  the  most  eminent 
classical  scholars  of  this  country  and  England. 
We  visited  Delphi  where  a  deluge  of  several 
successive  thunderstorms  did  not  dampen  our 
enthusiasm,  but  did  cause  some  shrinkage  of 
clothes  and  running  of  colors,  our  only  retreat 
being  the  roofless  temple  of  the  Athenian 
Treasury!  Then  we  made  expeditions  to 
Olympia  and  Agamemnon's  Mycenae,  and 
spent  several  days  in  Athens.  The  marvelous 
perfection  and  beauty  of  the  Parthenon  was 
awe  inspiring.  Sailing  north  we  passed 
within  sight  of  Andros  on  our  way  to  Con- 
stantinople. Then  with  the  inspiring  visit 
at  the  ruins  of  Troy,  we  began  to  follow 
Seneca's  course  to  Italy,  stopping  at  Delos, 
Crete,  Ithaca,  Corfu,  Sicily,  Carthage,  and 
Naples.  There  were  several  delightful  re- 
ceptions given  us  in  Rome  and  we  had  fitting 
ceremonies  at  the  so-called  tomb  of  Vergil  in 
Naples,  and  at  his  birthplace  at  Pietola. — 
The  cruise  and  trip  were  tremendously  inspir- 
ing and  my  Vergil  class  seems  to  reflect  my 
own  enthusiasm." 

Melinda  (Prince)  Smith  and  her  husband 
spent  March  in  Bermuda  and  Jamaica.  Our 
class  president  deserved  a  diversion  in  the 
midst  of  absorbing  preparations  for  reunion. 
Melinda  was  chairman  at  the  meeting  of  the 
class  representatives  at  Council  in  February. 

Margaret  (Richardson)  Gallagher  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Junior  College  of 
Connecticut,  according  to  a  clipping.  She 
has  had  wide  experience  as  a  librarian  and 
was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  American 
Library  Assn.  with  headquarters  at  the 
Widener  Library  at  Harvard  Univ. 

Louise  (Ryals)  de  Cravioto  was  married  to 
Bartlett  Arkell  recently.  Address,  15  W. 
10thSt.,N.Y.  C. 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  349 
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Maud  (Skidmore)  Barber's  husband  has 
been  retained  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  consulting  engineer,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  no1  the  District  shall  generate 
electricity  for  itself.  Address,  Ward  man 
Park  Hotel,  Washington,  1).  (  . 

Mary  Smith  expects  to  drive  to  reunion  from 
Minneapolis. 

Louise  (Thornton)  McDougall  spent  spring 
vacation  with  her  daughter  in  N.  Y.  C.  and 
Boston. 

New  Addresses. — Bertha  Atkins,  405 
Second  Aw,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Yachon  (Josephine  Davis),  20 
Radmore  Rd.f  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Ide  (Margaret  Davis),  3218  N. 
Marietta  Av.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Clyde  L.  Eastman  (Mary  Holmes), 
c/o  Col.  C.  L.  Eastman,  Office  of  Chief  Signal 
Officer,  War  Dept.,  Washington,   D.  C. 

(  hristine  Nelson,  W'est  Suffield,  Conn. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Browne  (Elizabeth  Roberts), 
2516  Fourth  Av.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Root  (Edna  Wells),  Sunderland, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Denis  Ryan  (Josephine  Weil),  No.  7 
H.  M.  Dockyard,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Ex- 1906 

Ruth  (Durand)  Lewis's  husband,  Dr. 
William  Mather  Lewis,  president  of  Lafayette 
College,  Easton  (Pa.),  has  been  elected  treas- 
urer of  the  Assn.  of  American  Colleges. 

Gertrude  (Fiedler)  Mewborn  has  been  made 
buyer  of  lamps  in  Gimbel  Bros.,  Pittsburgh. 

Only  four  letters  had  been  received  in 
answer  to  the  annual  class  letter  by  the  time 
news  had  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Quarterly, 
but  all  extra  material  is  welcome  for  the  July 
magazine. 

New  Address. — Alice  Clement,  51  Audu- 
bon Rd.,  Boston,  Mass. 
1907 

Fund  Contributors  57.     Amount  $888. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  L.  Goodwin  (Dor- 
othy Davis),  10  Woodside  Circle,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Isabel  (Brodrick)  Rust  is  teaching  English 
in  the  Nebraska  State  Teachers  College  at 
Wayne,  Neb. 

Casey  (Geddes)  Miller's  father  died  last 
October  and  she  has  gone  to  be  with  her 
mother  at  2116  Parkwood  Av.,  Toledo,  O. 
Her  youngest  daughter  is  with  her  and  the 
other  two  at  boarding  school.  Kate  hopes  to 
enter  college  next  fall. 

Alletta  Gillette  for  the  last  two  years  has 
had  classes  in  the  English  dept.  of  the  Univ. 
of  Washington  instead  of  in  the  Extension 
Service.  She  is  living  at  321  Boylston  Av. 
N.,  Seattle. 

Sophie  (Lytle)  Hatch  has  lost  her  father, 
Dr.  Richard  R.  Lytle,  for  35  years  the  conta- 
gious disease  diagnostician  for  the  N.  Y.  C. 
Board  of  Health. 

1  larriett  (Murphy)  Finucane  is  treasurer  of 
the  Rochester  branch  of  the  New  York 
S.  P.  C.  C. 

Mary  (Noyes)  Spelman  is  president  of  the 
Bridgeport  Smith  Club. 

Dorothea    (Schauffler)    Higinbotham    with 


her  husband  and  six  children  has  moved  from 
Caledonia,  where  her  husband  has  been 
minister  for  14  years,  to  7  Canandaigua  St., 
Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

New  Address.  Mrs.  Allen  B.  Reed  (Bessie 
Moorhead),  3101  Woodley  Rd.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Ex- 1907 
Clara    (Jacobs)    Stoner's  son    Arthur  was 
married   on   Jan.   30  to   Virginia    Dickenson. 
He  is  a  senior  at  M.  I.  T. 
1908 
Fund  Contributors  61.     Amount  $1737. 
Class     secretary — Mrs.     James     M.     Hills 
(Helen  Hills),  876  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn,  \.  V. 
Helen  (Hills)  Hills's  mother  died  on  Mar. 
14,  after  an  illness  which  began  five  years  ago. 
She  often  expressed  both  by  word  and  deed 
her  pride  in  Smith  College  and  its  develop- 
ment. 

Marjorie  (Henry)  Ilsley  has  done  compar- 
atively little  teaching  this  year,  but  instead 
has  been  occupied  as  the  editor  of  several 
textbooks,  two  for  college  and  one  for  second- 
ary schools. 

Margaret  Little  received  a  Master's  degree 
last  June  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Educa- 
tion.    She    spent    the    summer    in    Europe. 
Julia  (Reed)  Gallagher's  son  is  in  Harvard, 
and    her   younger   daughter   still   at    Milton 
Academy  Girls'  School. 
1909 
Fund  Contributors  72.     Amount  $838. 
Class   secretary — Sarah    B.    Hackett,    1106 
Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago,  111. 

Born. — To  Catherine  (Home)  Burns  a 
daughter,  Constance,  Dec.  3,  1930,  the  tenth 
child  and  third  daughter. 

Other  News. — Helen  (Andrews)  Mink 
ler's  daughter  Rhoda  has  recently  been  made 
a  member  of  the  freshman  swimming  team. 
Eleanor  (Burch)  Jackson  is  serving  on  the 
D.  A.  R.  board  in  Dubuque  and  also  on  the 
board  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Home  for  old 
ladies  and  children.  Her  daughter  recently 
accompanied  her  on  a  visit  to  Smith,  while  on 
an  extended  automobile  trip  through  Canada 
and  New  England. 

Marjorie  (Carr)  Jamison  is  trying  the 
experiment  of  educating  her  twins  in  different 
schools,  one  being  in  the  Hathaway- Brown 
School  and  the  other  in  the  Laurel  School  in 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Jamison's  business  partner. 
Robert  J.  Buckley,  is  the  new  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Julia  (Dole)  Baird  has  been  made  president 
of  the  North  Shore  Branch  of  the  Illinois 
Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society  and  is  also 
serving  on  the  board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Charlotte  (Draper)  Hall  has  been  reviewing 
books  for  the  local  woman's  club  and  is  also 
private  tutor  for  her  five-year-old  daughter. 
Helen  (Gibson)  Jacks  is  running  a  flourish- 
ing gift  shop  and  interior  decorating  business 
in  Great  Neck,  L.  I.  Her  son  AHan  is  in 
Choate  School. 

Belle  (Gormley)  Dwyer's  oldest  son  gradu- 
ates from  high  school  this  spring  and  plans  to 
go  to  Purdue.  Belle  is  much  occupied  with 
her  work  as  Girl  Scout  leader  in  Oak  Park, 
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in  the  economy  shop,  and  the  woman's  club. 

Margaret  (Headdeni  Pope  was  seriously 
injured  by  a  motor  cycle  in  December,  but 
after  a  winter  in  the  hospital  is  about  again. 

Grace  (Johnson  >  Paul  with  her  husband  and 
son  spent  three  weeks  this  winter   in  Tucson 
Ariz,    visiting  her  mother. 

Clara  Keith  is  secretary  of  the  South  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Brockton,  Mass. 

Helen  Law  has  given  up  her  position  as 
personnel  secretary  of  The  William  Carter 
Co.  and  has  been  spending  her  winter  in 
Orlando  with  her  family.  New  address,  196 
Went  worth  Aw,  Kdgewood,  R.  I. 

Florence  (Lytle)  van  Zandt's  father  died  this 
winter,  after  a  very  long  illness. 

Mabel  (McElwain)  Magee  has  two  daugh- 
ters now  attending  the  Staten  Island  Academy. 
She  has  been  in  Bermuda  this  winter. 

Susan  (Mason)  Bartleson's  winter  is  filled 
with  musical  programs  in  which  she  has  been 
either  soloist  or  director.  Among  these  are 
!  the  D.  A.  R.  Convention  held  in  Spokane  in 
April,  a  recital  given  in  French  with  her  sister, 
the  Bel  Canto  Club  of  sixty  voices  (of  which 
she  is  president),  and  a  Follies  show  for 
.  talented  members  of  three  high  schools. 
Her  oldest  son  is  a  freshman  in  the  Univ.  of 
Washington. 

Frances  (Mills)  Cox's  husband  died  in 
Lansing  (Mich.)  on  Feb.  27.  The  Cox  fam- 
ily had  moved  to  Lansing  a  year  ago,  where 
they  had  purchased  a  large  farm.  Frances 
and  her  four  children  are  now  with  her  family, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills,  66  Fisher  Aw,  Newton 
,  Highlands,  Mass. 

Barbara  Pfaff,  who  is  still  teaching  at  the 
State  Normal  School  in  New  Paltz,  plans  to 
i  take  next  summer  off  for  special  study. 

Carol  Sheldon  has,  since  we  last  heard  from 
her,  completed  a  year's  work  in  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  and  has  also 
taken  a  course  in  tea  room  management. 
She  has  done  much  traveling  in  Europe,  to 
Alaska,  and  other  distant  parts  of  this  country. 

Flora  (Sheldon)  Baldwin  reports  that  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Cincinnatus  N.  V.  of 
which  she  has  been  a  member  for  eight  years, 
'now  serves  27  rural  districts  in  that  fast 
growing  community.  Her  two  children  grad- 
uate from  secondary  school  this  June. 

Delight  Weston  is  having  a  respite  this  year 
rom  her  usual  work  as  photographer  of  chil- 
Iren.  She  has  recently  spent  six  weeks  with 
ler  sister  in  Hong  Kong  and  is  now  planning 
o  spend  the  spring  in  Europe  before  going  to 
Uaine  for  the  summer. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Oeorge  L.  Babson 
Gladys  Ralston  .  1  Robin  Croft  and  Lincoln 
*ark  Dr..  Syracuse.  N.  V. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Earle  (Leah  Dempsey  , 
2<>  Newbold  Rd.,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Mrs.    William    E.    Eaton    (Fanny    Fiske), 
635  19th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
1910 
Fund  Contributors  103.     Amount  $1961. 

Class  secretary — Alice  O'Meara,  12  Keswick 
Boston,  Mass. 

Married. — Helen  Allen  to  Harold  Stetson 
•  heelock,  Jan.  21. 


Other  News. — Helen  (Evans)  Chilson 
has  been  assisting  the  director  of  the  North- 
ampton Y.  W.  C.  A.  this  winter.  She  has 
received  a  certificate  for  the  teaching  of  com- 
mercial subjects  from  a  business  school  and 
hopes  for  a  permanent  appointment  when 
times  are  better.  The  McCallum  Hosiery 
Co.  merged  some  months  ago  with  a  New 
York  firm  and  Helen  was  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  merger.  Her  boy  and  girl  have,  re- 
spectively, a  year  and  two  years  to  go  in  high 
school. 

Florence  (Hopwood)  Judd  came  so  near  to  a 
very  serious  case  of  pneumonia  around  Christ- 
mas time  that  the  doctors  ordered  her  to  con- 
valesce in  southern  waters.  So  she  and  Mr. 
Judd  went  to  the  West  Indies  and  are  now 
settled  in  their  house  in  Clearwater,  Fla. 

Helen  King  is  doing  volunteer,  part-time 
research  work  for  the  Judge  Baker  Founda- 
tion in  Boston.  This  Foundation  examines 
into  the  causes  behind  the  actions  of  delin- 
quent children,  the  cases  being  referred  to  it  by 
teachers,  social  agencies,  and  the  Juvenile 
Court. 

Frances  (Johnstone)  Miller's  daughter  is 
preparing  for  college  at  The  Northampton 
School  for  Girls. 

Laura  (Legate)  Ware's  daughter  Betty,  who 
is  an  accomplished  violinist  although  only  17. 
has  been  in  London  a  year,  living  with  Ethel 
Leginska.  She  has  been  studying  conducting 
and  theory  with  her,  and  violin  with  the  con- 
cert master  of  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. She  expects  to  stay  in  Europe  at 
least  another  year,  until  she  makes  her  ap- 
pearance as  a  conductor.  Laura  writes: 
"Betty  and  Leginska  have  been  twice  to  the 
Continent:  last  spring  to  Czecho-Slovakia 
and  Austria  for  some  guest-conducting  engage- 
ments of  Leginska  (opera)  and  again  in  the  fall 
to  Italy,  visiting  friends,  and  then  to  Vienna 
for  opera  study  for  seven  weeks."  Last  year 
Laura  played  a  Mozart  concerto  with  Legin- 
ska's  orchestra  in  New  Bedford  and  Betty  was 
also  on  the  program. 

Leslie  Leland  finds  the  hospitality  of 
Toledo  (O.)  very  pleasant.  The  Smead 
School,  of  which  she  is  Principal,  is  booming  in 
spite  of  the  business  depression.  Leslie  and 
her  board  are  making  plans  now  for  a  Country 
Day  School.  She  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  Head  Mistresses'  Assn.  in  Detroit  in 
February. 

Editha  (Miner)  Armstrong  has  followed  a 
University  Extension  course  given  by  Profes- 
sor Rogers  of  M.  I.  T.  on  Great  Classics  of 
Literature.  She  and  her  husband  have  also 
read  three  of  the  books  recommended  by  the 
Smith  Reading  Lists,  under  the  heading  of 
Seven  Seals  of  Science. 

Ruth  Mitchell  gave  up  her  work  in  New 
York  this  year  to  take  care  of  her  father.  He 
died  several  months  ago.  Ruth  intends  to  run 
her  tea  room  at  St.  Cloud  during  the  summer. 
She  has  just  been  made  director  of  the  Minne- 
sota League  of  Women  Voters. 

Tei  (Ninomiya)  Fujita's  husband  is  vice- 
governor  of  the  Prefecture  of  Kagoshima, 
Japan.  Address,  Kencho  Kansha,  Kagoshima. 
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In  addition  to  her  day  and  night  high  school 
teaching,  Mary  Reilly  took  a  fascinating 
course  at  Radclilie  this  winter  with  Professor 
Sidney  Fay  (late  of  Smith  College).  It  was 
on  the  Power  of  the  Press  during  the  C.reat 
War  (sinister  and  otherwise). 
1911 

Fund  Contributors  56.     Amount  $2276. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Brien  (Mar- 
garet Townsend),  614  Madison  Av.,  Albany, 
N.Y. 

Great  Preparations  are  being  made  for 
191  l's  Twentieth  Reunion  in  June.  Reunion 
chairman,  Anna  (Rochester)  Kennedy. 

Married. — Sadie  Sweet  to  Gustaf  Quist, 
June  22,  1929.  Address,  10  Dellwood  Rd., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Margaret  (McCrary)  Boutwell 
a  fourth  child  and  first  son,  Cyrus,  Feb.  28. 

Other  News. — Due  to  a  mistake  in  the 
February  Quarterly  Ruth  (Baker)  Nichol- 
son was  credited  with  managing  Florence 
Baker's  Travel  Bureau. 

Florence  Barrows  is  now  asst.  professor  of 
botany  at  Connecticut  College  for  Women. 
Last  summer  she  did  some  work  on  Cucurbita 
pollen  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  (L.  I.)  and  hopes 
to  finish  it  this  summer. 

Bertha  (Bender)  Biele  is  publicity  chairman 
of  the  Long  Island  Smith  College  Club,  which 
she  helped  to  organize  last  summer. 

Florence  (Blodgett)  McClelland  is  learning 
to  transcribe  Braille. 

Margaret  (Clark)  Williams  is  still  living 
"somewhere  in  Europe,"  traveling  a  great 
deal  with  her  husband  and  children.  Next 
summer  she  hopes  to  be  in  Bavaria  where  the 
children  can  learn  German. 

Margaret  (Cook)  Thomson  and  her  family 
spent  the  winter  once  more  in  Nanking.  She 
teaches  7th  grade  in  the  small  private  school 
that  she  helped  organize.  She  says  that 
things  are  much  more  stable  there  now. 
There  are  40  children  in  the  school,  3  Chinese, 
3  Germans,  and  34  Americans. 

Helen  Fellows  is  doing  social  work,  espe- 
cially health  work. 

Isabel  (Harder)  Gebhard  is  trustee  of  The 
Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
and  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Au- 
burn (N.  Y.)  City  Hospital. 

Mildred  (Horton)  Bonstein  has  been  in  very 
poor  health  for  the  last  two  years,  and  has 
now  returned  to  her  old  home  for  a  complete 
rest.  Her  husband's  business  has  trans- 
ferred him  from  Kansas  City  to  New  Jersey. 
Address,  1433  N.  Washington  Av.,  Scranton, 
Pa. 

Edith  (Lobdell)  Reed  is  helping  her  husband 
make  a  collection  of  classic  revival  houses  in 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  They 
jaunt  about  the  country  with  a  camera  on 
week-ends. 

Helen  (McManigal)  Hay  has  put  her  two 
children  in  school  in  Europe  and  is  now  in 
N.  Y.  C.  with  her  husband.  Address,  301 
E.  38th  St. 

Winifred  (Notman)  Prince  expects  to  leave 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  for  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia.    Her  husband  has  been  transferred  to 


the   General   Electric  plant   in   Philadelphia. 

Mae  Patterson  (travel  organizer  and 
hostess)  conducted  a  Mediterranean  cruise 
and  a  motor  tour  through  Europe  last  summer. 
Next  summer  she  will  conduct  a  party  to 
Alaska. 

Mira  Poler  is  educational  counselor  of  the 
Westfield  (Mass.)  High  School.  She  gives 
as  her  especial  interests,  guidance,  teaching  of 
English,  motoring,  and  travel.  She  and  her 
mother  will  go  to  Europe  next  summer. 

Agnes  (Senior)  Seasongood  is  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati Girl  Scout  Council  and  trustee  of 
Hillsdale,  a  school  for  girls. 

Florence  (Sturtevant)  Norton  is  treasurer 
of  the  Auxiliary  of  one  hospital,  teaches  a 
class  for  surgical  dressings  at  another,  and 
teaches  at  a  home  for  crippled  children. 

Josephine  Thomas  has  been  writing  book 
reviews  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
She  will  be  unable  to  attend  our  reunion  on 
account  of  the  Amer.  Library  Assn.  meeting 
in  New  Haven  at  the  same  time. 

Mary  (Tweedy)  Davis  will  also  be  unable 
to  return  in  June,  as  her  mother  died  last 
December  and  she  came  east  at  that  time 

New  Addresses. — Welcome  Ayer,  Mar- 
shall St.,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Giles  E.  Keithley  (Elizabeth  Faber), 
51  Beaumont  Av.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Martin  (Marion  Hadkins), 
403  Craig  Av.,  Tottenville,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Hutchison  (Dwight  Power), 
135  Myrtle  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ex-1911 

Mary  Horn  is  doing  advertising. 

Terese   (Roquemore)   Jones,   who   has  not 

been   heard   from   in   years,   writes  that  she 

hopes  to  return  to  reunion. 

1912 

Fund  Contributors  57.     Amount  $801. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  R.  Carlson 
(Henrietta  Peabody),  25  Frederick  St.,  New- 
tonville, Mass. 

Ada  (Carson)  Robbins  has  been  appointed 
our  Class  Fund  Chairman  in  place  of  Doroth\ 
Marcus,  who  has  been  seriously  ill  and  has 
now  gone  abroad  to  regain  her  health. 

On  a  combined  business  and  pleasure  trip  to 
New  York  recently,  Mary  Clapp  was  in  touch 
with  Edith  (Williams)  Haynes  and  Dorothy 
Hawkins.  Mary  reports  a  very  good  time, 
but  no  startling  news  from  either  quarter. 

Mildred  (Evans)  Watson  has  twins  not 
previously  recorded:  Charles  Evans  and 
Cynthia,  born  Feb.  26,  1930. 

Mildred  Fogel,  we  hear,  has  fallen  heir  to 
Sally  Frankenstein's  old  job  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Smith  Club. 

It  is  some  time  since  we  have  heard  from 
Elsie  (Frederiksen)  Williams,  but  at  last 
comes  the  news  that  our  former  Weekly  editor 
is  coordinating  again.  Elsie  has  undertaken 
the  job  of  executive  secretary  of  the  Utica 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  this  past  winter  and 
writes,  "  I  find  it  encouraging  that  at  the  age 
of  forty  I  can  swing  it." 

A  streptococcus  infection  resulted  in  the 
tragic  death,  in  March,  of  Carl,  ten-year-old 
son  of  Natalia  (Jobst)  Klotz. 
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SKINNER'S 


CREPES 

CREPE  SATINS 

GEORGETTES 

SHANTUNGS 

CHIFFONS 


'LOOK  FOR  THE  NAME 
IN  THE  SELVAGE" 


Crepes 


For  the  woman  who 
seeks  unusual  beauty 
of  fabric  —  and  the 
wearing  quality  which 
has  made  SKINNER 
the  most  famous 
name  in  Silks. 

Obtainable  by  the  yard 
at  leading  silk  depart- 
ments. Also  in  ready- 
to-wear  dresses  and  en- 
sembles at  smart  shops. 

• 
WILLIAM  SKINNER  &  SONS 

NEW    YORK,     CHICAGO,     PHILA., 
BOSTON,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Established  1848 
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The  appointment  of  Ruth  Mellor,  formerly 
with  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  executive  secretary  of  the  Con- 
necticut Society  for  Mental  Hygiene  has  re- 
cently been  announced.  Ruth  is  located  in 
the  executive  offices  of  the  Society  in  New 
I  laven. 

Margaret  Plumly  talked  on  "The  Cost  of 
Medical  Care  in  Chicago:  A  Study  by  the 
Institute  of  Medicine"  at  a  Health  Division 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social 
Agencies. 

Elizabeth  Webster  has  been  for  the  last 
five  months  acting  director  of  the  Chicago 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Ellen  Holt  '90 
and  Edna  Foley  '01  are  on  its  Hoard  of  Di- 
rectors. 

1913 
Fund  Contributors  108.     Amount  $908.50. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Alexander  Craig  Jr. 
(Helen  Hodgman),  314  E.  17th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
\.  V. 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Bache-Wiig)  Pease  a 
first  son  and  second  child,  Theodore  Mitchell 
Jr.,  June  19,  1930. 

To  Amelia  (Dutcher)  Mead  a  daughter, 
Mar.  21. 

To  Frances  (Morrison)  Shoemaker  a  fifth 
son,  John  Florian,  Feb.  25.  One  of  her  sons 
is  no  longer  living. 

OTHER  News. — Marjorie  Anderson:  "I  am 
still  teaching  Anglo-Saxon  at  Hunter  College. 
I  spent  last  summer  in  England  working  with 
the  manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum,  Ox- 
ford, and  Cambridge,  preparatory  to  a  publica- 
tion of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  which  I  am 
doing  with  the  head  of  my  department  at 
Hunter,  Dr.  Blanche  Colton  Williams."  I 
see  by  the  papers  that  Marjorie  is  to  leave 
soon  with  Dr.  Williams  to  continue  her  studies 
in  the  British  Museum.  She  will  also  travel 
in  Morocco,  France,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
England. 

Helen  (Bidwell)  Blodgett  is  living  at  home 
with  her  parents  and  doing  substitute  secre- 
tarial work  with  Dr.  Austin  Fox  Riggs. 

Emily  Brander  is  teaching  in  New  Jersey. 

Sarah  (Cheney)  Despard:  "  Interested  in  my 
rummage  shop  and  my  fresh  air  and  malnu- 
trition children  down  here  in  the  summer. 
Also  tutoring  my  own  9-year-old  in  school  as 
he  had  a  bad  time  with  asthma,  but,  thanks 
to  the  marvelous  invention  of  inoculation, 
he's  lots  better.  This  winter  Dorothy 
(Douglas)  Zinsser  and  Clara  (Murphy)  Tead 
came  here  to  address  the  Long  Island  Smith 
Club.  Clara  was  speaking  on  the  Scholarship 
Fund  and  had  all  her  facts  at  her  finger  tips 
and  presented  them  charmingly  and  in  ad- 
mirable order." 

Helen  Claflin:  "At  the  same  old  stand  (the 
Attleboro  High  School),  but  looking  forward 
to  renting  an  apartment  in  England  for  one 
half  the  summer,  and  another  in  Germany  for 
the  other  half." 

Caroline  (Clarke)  Ferry:  "Lake  Forest,  111. 
This  is  as  far  as  we  have  got  after  leaving 
Forest  Hills  (L.  I.)  in  June.  My  husband  is 
supplying  a  pulpit  near  by  and  we  expect  to 
settle  somewhere  near  when  the  right  thing 


comes.  Carolyn,  13,  is  in  the  first  year  college 
prep  at  Ferry  Hall.  Saw  Margaret  (Nye) 
Yail  in  Highland  Park  at  a  lovely  dinner  given 
1>\   May  ( Bloss)  Vail." 

Alice  (Cone)  Perry:  "I  am  just  back  from 
a  week's  vacation  in  South  Carolina,  such  an 
unusual  event  in  my  life  that  it  seems  worthy 
of  record  here.  I  am  managing  editor  of  the 
Green  Mountain  Citizen,  which  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  Vermont  League  of  Wromen 
Voters." 

Caroline  (Daugherty)  Stewart:  "My  son 
John  is  preparing  for  Princeton  at  Phillips 
Exeter.  My  father,  mother,  Mr.  Stewart, 
Ernest  Jr.,  and  I  are  sailing  for  a  Mediter- 
ranean cruise  including  a  trip  through  the 
Holy  Land  and  Egypt." 

Fronia  (Fisher)  Pfeiffer  and  her  two  chil- 
dren, Jack,  12,  and  Frederika,  10,  are  living 
with  her  mother  in  Grand  Rapids.  Her 
husband  died  in  September  after  a  serious 
nervous  breakdown,  and  Fronia  is  taking  a 
secretarial  course  preparatory  to  taking  a 
position. 

Eleanor  Galleher:  "Wrent  to  Europe  last 
summer  and  saw  the  Passion  Play  along  with 
999,000  other  Americans.  I  had  a  splendid 
summer  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia." 

Lea  (Gazzam)  Hodge:  "Teaching  this  year 
in  a  perfectly  delightful  progressive  school 
just  ten  minutes  from  home.  I  have  the 
English  work  in  the  upper  grades  and  am  asst. 
principal,  all  of  which  is  new  and  fascinating, 
as  I  have  never  worked  in  the  grades  before. 
Jimmie  Thatcher  III  is  in  the  nursery  school 
and  Ruthy  and  Betty  Lea  are  with  me.  If 
anyone  knows  anything  definite  about  how  to 
get  college  preparatory  results  using  the  grand 
'freedom'  of  the  newer  education,  I'll  be 
delighted  to  hear  about  it.  I  wish  I  could  see 
the  Lincoln  School  for  myself,  for  they  claim 
to  be  doing  it." 

Orpha  (Gerrans)  Gatch:  "The  only  news 
for  publication  is  that  I  have  been  elected 
president  of  the  School  Board  for  1931.  Our 
farm  was  not  affected  by  the  general  drought 
as  most  of  our  arable  land  is  on  the  bottoms 
and  draws  moisture  from  the  river,  believe  it 
or  not!  Our  main  source  of  revenue  is  beef 
cattle  which  we  buy  and  fatten  on  our  own 
produce." 

Frances  (Hunter)  Elwyn  is  teaching  in  a 
progressive  school  in  Groton.  Address,  Mt. 
Airy  Rd.,  Groton-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 

Mally  (Lord)  Kemp:  "W'e  moved  this  fall 
to  a  demure  old  white  house  built  in  1810  in 
Orange,  Conn.  W'e  have  an  informal  lawn 
with  big  trees  to  the  west,  an  old  orchard 
grown  tall  and  scraggly,  room  for  more  than 
the  usual  vegetable  garden  to  the  south,  a  75- 
foot  grape  arbor,  and  more  informal  lawn  and 
old  trees  to  the  east." 

Margaret  (MacDonald)  Shenk:  "W'e  moved 
into  our  new  home  in  October.  It  seems 
luxurious  after  our  various  rented  models. 
Rhea  (Talmage)  Roby  is  the  president  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Assn.  of  the  school  which  my 
daughter  attends,  and  we  bought  our  home 
from    Miriam    (Ganson)    Guyer."     Address, 
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AYOCA  HANDWOVEN  IRISH  TWEEDS. 
Bewildering  variety  colors,  many  weights 
and  textures;  men  and  women.  Samples: 
state  weight,  colors,  length.  "Personal 
rugs,"  also  countless  colors,  about  38  x  60, 
indispensable  for  motoring,  yachting, 
napping,  and  grandmother's  shoulders, 
$15.00.  Baby  blankets,  too.  Imported  only 
by  Carol  Brown  '11,  53  Grove  Street, 
Boston. 


INSURANCE  FOR  INHERITANCE 
taxes,  annuities,  guaranteed  life  incomes. 
When  you  retire,  a  check  for  a  com- 
fortable amount,  brought  by  the  postman 
each  month  for  all  the  rest  of  your  life! 
Harriet  B.  Lane  Gibbs  '99,  c  o  Mass. 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Suite  507, 
1200  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

. . 

JKNIGHTS  OF  THE  SILVER  SHIELD: 

a  new  play  for  church  and  school  by 
|  Elizabeth  A.  McFadden  '98.  Suitable  for 
,    any  season  of  the  church  year.  Price  35 

cents.     Small     royalty     for     production. 

Address  Samuel   French,    Inc.,    25   West 

45th  Street,  New  York  City. 


NA  WINCHESTER  WARNOCK  '04, 
genealogist,  New  England  Research. 
Member  N.  E.  Historic  Genealogical  So- 
ciety. 729  Hampden  Street,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 


5UREAU  OF  PLACEMENTS.  A  SMALL 
agency  catering  to  college  graduates,  and 
serving  the  most  prominent  New  York 
firms.  Charis  T.  Hutchinson  '20,  170 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

HE  ANCHORAGE,  YARMOUTHPORT, 
Cape  Cod,  Mass.  A  charming  Cape  Cod 
house,  150  years  old,  with  unique  fireplace 
oven,  and  shaded  terrace,  overlooking  an 
old-fashioned  garden.  Southern  cooking 
and  service.  Choice  accommodations  for  a 
limited  number  of  overnight  guests. 
Barnstable  236,  Ring  23.  Edith  Eustace 
Souther  '02. 


THE  GILMORE  SUMMER  COURSE  IN 
retail  personnel  work.  For  those  who  wish 
to  do,  or  who  are  now  doing,  Training, 
Employment,  or  Welfare  work,  in  retail 
stores.  Two  weeks  of  intensive  study  and 
discussion  of  the  best  current  personnel 
practices.  Conducted  by  recognized  lead- 
ers in  each  field.  July  6-18,  Hotel  Mc- 
Alpin,  New  York.  Enrollment  limited. 
Act  at  once.  Address  —  Gladys  Chase 
Gilmore  '08,  110  East  36th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


RAM'S  HEAD  INN  ISA  HAPPY  BLEND- 
ing  of  old  and  new  —  old-time  hospitality, 
candle  light,  open  fires,  hooked  rugs  — 
in  a  house  modern,  spacious,  airy.  Five 
acres,  six  hundred  feet  of  beach,  tennis 
court.  An  18  hole  golf  course  nearby. 
Address  Owner,  Joan  Covey  '04,  Shelter 
Island,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  VERMONT  MAPLE  SUGAR  AND 
syrup    now   ready.    Genuine  —  delicious. 


Florence 
Vermont. 


M.    Merritt    '07,    St.    Albans, 


BUNGALOW.  SALE  $3000.  RENT  $250. 
Canoe.  Prof.  Harriet  R.  Cobb  '89,  Wash- 
burn House,  Northampton,  Mass. 


SPECIAL  HONORS  ART  GRADUATE, 
would  like  position  with  family  or  group 
of  children,  traveling  in  Europe  this 
summer.  Jean  C.  Campbell  '31,  Lawrence 
House,  Northampton,  Mass. 


DOOR  STOPS  — BOOK  ENDS^  SO- 
phia  Smith  Homestead.  Price  $3.00  each. 
$5.00  per  pair.  (Formerly  sold  by  Marian 
Baker  Lloyd  '96.)  Edith  Hart  Holcomb 
ex-96,  329  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


VERMONT  CAMP  ON  LAKE:  SIX 
rooms,  spring  water,  electricity,  wood, 
furnished  except  linen.  Vodisa  Greenwood 
Magoon  '13,  Farmington,  Maine;  after 
June  10,  Barton,  Vermont. 
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2914  Manchester  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Virginia  (Martin)  Meyer:  "My  husband 
died  Oct.  31,  1930  of  carbon  monoxide  poison- 
ing, a  tragic  accident  that  we  are  still  unable 
to  realize.  1  am  back  at  home  with  my 
father,  supposedly  permanently  settled.  I 
am  planning,  albeit  somewhat  vaguely,  to 
pack  the  infants  up  and  go  to  France."  Ad- 
dress, Rathfryland  Farms,  Euclid  Village,  O. 

Annie  (Mather)  Motheral:  "I  am  still 
combining  wife,  mother,  and  business,  and 
unfortunately  I  am  having  lots  of  overtime 
at  the  office  this  winter.  My  title  is  general 
asst.  and  section  head  in  the  Actuary  Depart- 
ment." Address,  44  Magnolia  Av.,  Arling- 
ton, N.  J. 

Ella  (Mathewson)  Eldredge:  "Am  having  a 
continuous  vacation.  Allan  decided  last 
August,  after  15  years'  strenuous  work,  to 
'loaf,'  so  we  started  to  play.  Visited  in 
Jersey,  then  to  the  Cape  in  August,  at  Saranac 
in  October,  and  while  Allan  hunted  in  Florida 
in  December,  I  was  in  New  York.  We  were 
at  home  for  Christmas  and  having  outfitted 
the  three  youngsters  will  stay  in  Florida  as 
long  as  all  goes  well  at  home." 

Sybil  Pease  is  still  at  the  East  Harlem 
Nursing  and  Health  Service  as  mental  hy- 
gienist. 

Mildred  Roberts:  "Teacher  of  French  at 
the  Pasadena  Junior  College.  Plan  to  take  a 
group  of  girls  to  study  at  the  College  Mont- 
morency  and    to   travel    during   vacations." 

Clara  (Savage)  Littledale  is  "still  coordinat- 
ing to  the  extent  of  combining  the  supervision 
of  a  home  and  the  bringing  up  of  Rosemary, 
8,  and  Harold,  3,  and  the  editorship  of  the 
Parents'  Magazine.  We  built  a  white  house 
with  blue  shutters  on  the  top  of  a  sand  dune 
on  the  ocean  at  Mantoloking  (N.  J.)  last  year. 
All  1913  in  vicinity  of  the  Jersey  coast  invited 
to  'stop  by.'" 

Blanche  Staples:  "Am  in  the  same  school, 
though  my  particular  job  seems  to  be  evapo- 
rating. Most  of  our  students  now  prefer 
anything  labelled  'commercial'  to  history. 
I  may  have  to  learn  stenography  in  self- 
defense!  The  summer  was  memorable  be- 
cause of  membership  in  the  Classical  Assn's 
Vergilian  Cruise.  The  wanderings  in  Greece 
and  the  Aegean  were  unforgettable,  and  bring 
increasing  inspiration  and  understanding  to 
reading." 

Meron  (Taylor)  Kassenbrock:  "I'm  teach- 
ing in  the  School  for  the  Deaf  in  N.  Y.  C. 
In  vacations  I've  taken  a  few  trips  to  satisfy 
my  'wanderlust'  to  Bermuda,  Alaska,  Eu- 
rope, Honolulu,  South  America,  and  Havana." 
Address,  125  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Inez  (Tiedeman)  Chapin:  "I  have  entered 
two  of  my  three  daughters  in  Smith.  I  have 
an  enormous  son  in  New  Mexico  in  school 
and  the  other  five  little  Chapins  'chez  nous.' 
Unless  something  goes  awfully  wrong  I  shall 
be  in  Hamp  this  June  to  pal  around  with  our 
beloved  1911." 

Lucy  Titcomb:  "I  spent  my  Christmas 
vacation  visiting  Margaret  (Cook)  Thomson 
'11   and   her  family  in   Nanking;  also   I   had 


several  interesting  visits  to  our  sister  college 
Ginling.  I  couldn't  bear  to  leave  the  Orient 
without  at  least  having  a  glimpse  of  this  near 
relative  of  ours.  Ruth  Chester  '14  showed  us 
through  the  beautiful  buildings  and  the  visit 
was  a  treat.  Now  I  am  hoping  that  my  sister 
and  brother  may  carry  out  their  plans  to  come 
out  here  to  Japan  this  summer  and  then  we 
shall  go  home  together.  Such  a  fine  experi- 
ence these  three  years  have  been!  I  just  had 
dinner  with  Ruth  Lawrence  '12  who  was  on  the 
'Belgenland  Round  the  World  Cruise.'" 

Mabel  Weld:  "Mother  died  on  Feb.  14, 
1929,  and  since  then  I  have  been  running  the 
house  for  my  father,  my  sister,  who  has  had 
a  nervous  breakdown,  and  my  10-year-old 
niece,  and  at  the  same  time  I  have  kept  on  with 
my  work  in  my  father's  factory." 

Ruth  (Wilson)  Borst:  "I'm  so  busy  giving 
talks  on  the  'Wise  Use  of  Leisure'  that  I  don't 
have  time  to  pursue  my  own  two  pet  hobbies, 
hiking  with  the  Westchester  Trails  Club,  and 
country  dancing  with  the  English  Folk  Dance 
Society!     Isn't  this  the  irony  of  fate?" 

Margaret  (Woodbridge)  Price's  father  died 
in  July  1930. 

New  Addresses. — Lillian  Dowd,  13  Berk- 
eley St.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Homer  Arey  (Edna  Jones),  834 
Madison  Av.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  MacMurray  H.  Goodnough  (Ruth 
Gardner),  Kew-Bolmer  Apts.,  Kew  Gardens, 
N.  Y.  Permanent  address,  City  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Evanston,  111. 

Hildur  Osterberg,  1217  N.  Sycamore  Av., 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Schlosser  Cousins,  36  St. 
Luke's  PI.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Wilbur  J.  Lockwood  (Mary  Shea),  89 
Nonotuck  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Merrill  P.  Paine  (Alice  Van  Nuys),  156 
Summit  Rd.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Anna  Wallace,  436  Cherry  St.,  Elizabeth, 
N.J. 

Margie  Wilber,  17  Pleasant  St.,  Plymouth, 
Mass.  Permanent  address,  Foster  Rd.,  Man- 
chester, Mass. 

Ex-1913 

Mary  (Fisk)  Newton's  husband  died  Mar. 
11,  1930.  She  is  living  with  her  father. 
Address,  110  S.  Ashland  Av.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Dorothy  (Haskins)  Warner  has  come  east 
to  look  up  schools  for  her  oldest  daughter. 
Address,    1200   Hamptondale,   Winnetka,   111. 

Lilian  (Johnson)  Barnhart:  "I  am  taking 
philosophy  courses  at  Northwestern  Univ. 
and  working  in  a  bookshop  odd  moments." 

Harriet  (Whittemore)  Lovely:  "We  have 
recently  completed  our  new  home  so  now  our 
address  is  25  Cherry  Hill,  Springfield,  \  t. 
Our  son  and  daughter  are  16  and  6,  respec- 
tively, which  makes  life  interesting  and  lively.' 

New   Address. — Mrs.    Ernest    C.   Janson  r 
(Mildred  Willyoung),  213  Broadmoor  Blvd., 
Springfield,  O. 

1914 
Fund  Contributors  84.     Amount  $974.50. 

Class  secretary— Mrs.    Philip  W.  Robinson   , 
(Lois  Gould),  29  Church  St.,  Ware,  Mass. 

Born.— To    Elizabeth    (Burne)    Ordenun  » 
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EUROPE 

II  on  Your  OFFICIAL  ALUMNI  FLEET 


0  Everybody's  doing  it  .  .  .  planning  to  take 
itage  of  1931"s  travel  bargains  abroad.  Hotel 
s,  food  and  entertainment  on  tbe  continent  are 
lower  than  in  any  recent  year  .  .  .  while  amaz- 
low  fares  on  splendid  United  States  Lines  ships 
>sts  right  from  the  pier. 

ally  the  university  crowd  is  going  United  States 
.  official  fleet  of  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Asso- 
ns.  Typical  of  its  passenger  lists — the  LEVIA- 
>  has  carried  representatives  of  more  than  60 
es  on  one  crossing  .  the  GEORGE  WASH- 
iAun  its  July  1  sailing  will  be  the  official  ship 
Harvard-Yale  track  teams  Europe-bound  for  the 
d-Cambridge  meet. 

VTHAN,  vibrationless  5  day  speed  to   Europe 

low  fares  with  full  complement  of  luxury  in 

Class  .  .  .  suppers    and    entertainment    without 

harge  or  check  in  the  brilliant  Club  Leviathan, 

Jernie   dance   orchestra.    Pompeian    swimming 

I  ^ninasium,   electric    baths.    All    deck    games. 

.bin  ships  .  .  .  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

I   ICA,   REPUBLIC,   PRESIDENT   HARDING, 

1  DENT  ROOSEVELT  .  offer  comfort  and 

»  ess  at  low  fares.  Tempting  Tourist  Third  Cabin 


at  Southampt, 


values,  from  $105  one  way  to  $185  round  trip  and  the 
famous  new  LEVIATHAN  Tourist  "Grade  A""  from 
$122.50  one  way  to  $216  round  trip. 
United  States  Lines  offices  abroad  have  card  indexes 
with  names  and  addresses  of  all  American  University 
Alumni  residing  in  Europe.  For  new  fares,  deckplans, 
itineraries,  etc.,  write  your  alumni  secretary,  your 
local  agent,  or 


JNITED     STATES      LINES 


OFFICIAL     FLEET     OF     THE     INTERCOLLEGIATE     ALUMNI     ASSOCIATIONS 


45   Broadway;    Atlanta,    711    Hcalv    Building;     Boaloo.    75   Slate   Street;     Chicago.  216    North   Michigan  Avenue;    Cleveland,    Hotel    Cleveland    MfcSag,     Detroit, 
'ogton    Boulevard.    St.     Louis.    Jeffer 
I.   312   Second    Aveo 

™    Orleana.    Hiber. 

Hue    Auber.   THESE    LINES    OFFER    A    COMPLETE    FREIGHT    SERVICE  -  SPECIE  i*    AMERICAN    SHIPS    FOR     YOLR  °FOREICN    TRADE, 


Hotel;  Philadelphia,  lt>20  WaJout  Stmt;  San  Francisco.  641  Market  Street;  Lo*  Angeles  756  South  Broadway; 
South;  Seattle.  1337  Fourth  Avenue;  Pittsburgh.  434  Oliver  Avenue;  Washington.  1027  Connecticut  Avenue;  Little  Rock,  Wallace 
Bank    Building;     Bnlin.     Inter    den    Linden    9;    Hamburg,   cor.    AUtertbor   and    F'erdin. nd.tr*.*-;     London.    14    Regent    Street.    S.    W.    l.: 
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two  sons,  not  previously  recorded,  Richard 
Lee,  Dec.  9,  1924,  and  John  Talbot,  July  10, 
1930. 

To  Lilian  (Clapp)  Holt  a  third  child  and 
second  daughter,  Deborah,  Jan.  26. 

To  Margaret  (Keane)  Bray  a  first  child  and 
daughter,  Susan,  Jan.  21,  1930. 

To  Marie  (Pierce)  Kimball  a  second  son, 
Silas  Pierce,  Mar.  6. 

Other  News. — Marguerite  Booth  and  her 
mother  were  about  to  sail  last  November  on  a 
trip  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  the  Orient 
when  her  mother  suffered  a  shock  and  died 
within  a  few  hours.  In  February  Marguerite 
and  an  aunt  took  a  four  weeks'  cruise  to  Cali- 
fornia by  way  of  the  Canal. 

Ruth  Chester  also  lost  her  mother  last 
spring. 

Eleanor  Edson  spoke  on  Banking  at  the 
meeting  on  finance  held  at  the  New  York 
Smith  Club  on  Mar.  10. 

The  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
has  granted  Margaret  (Farrand)  Thorp's 
husband  (Professor  Willard  Thorp  of  the 
Department  of  English  at  Princeton  Univ.)  a 
fellowship  for  work  in  England  next  year. 
He  and  Margaret  will  sail  probably  in  August 
and  be  for  about  a  year  in  London.  Margaret 
will  work  on  her  doctor's  dissertation  on 
Charles  Kingsley  for  Yale. 

Esther  (Harney)  Hannan,  her  husband,  and 
father-in-law  sailed  in  March  for  their  third 
annual  spring  vacation  in  Bermuda. 

Katrina  (Ingham)  Judson  saw  Northampton 
for  the  first  time  since  1914  when  she  attended 
the  Council  meetings  this  February  as  repre- 
sentative from  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Club. 

Marjorie  (Jacobson)  Henle  is  completing  a 
three-year  course  in  landscape  architecture  at 
Columbia  Univ. 

Mabel  (Kirley)  Robinson  and  her  husband 
went  on  a  short  cruise  to  Havana  and  Costa 
Rica  this  winter. 

Sophie  (Marks)  Krauss  writes  that  she  and 
her  husband  are  doing  what  they  can  to  bring 
back  prosperity  by  supporting  the  trans- 
continental railroads.  She  also  states  that 
she  has  joined  her  last  organization,  "The 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  All  Clubs,  Socie- 
ties, and  Associations,"  and  is  settling  down 
into  peaceful  and  useless  middle  age  —  and 
recommends  it  highly. 

Catharine  (McCollester)  Gallaher  writes: 
"We  are  enjoying  our  winter  in  the  States, 
only  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  chosen  to  spend 
it  in  the  country  had  I  known  that  my  hus- 
band was  to  be  in  South  America  for  five 
months  or  more.  One  thing  about  being 
near  New  York  is  that  one  does  see  1914. 
Katharine  Knight  and  Isabel  Hudnut  have 
spent  week-ends  with  me  and  the  other  day  I 
dined  with  Emily  (Collins)  Scranton  in 
Hartford  and  met  her  attractive  13-year-old 
daughter." 

Emma  (Miller)  Waygood  is  dietitian  and 
housekeeper  at  her  husband's  sanitarium. 

11a  (Miller)  Bevans  and  family  spent  part  of 
last  summer  on  Cape  Cod  and  included  Bos- 
ton and  Northampton  in  their  sight-seeing 
tour  before  returning  to  West  Virginia. 


Dorothy  Ochtman  held  a  "one-man  show," 
an  exhibition  of  her  paintings,  at  the  Grand 
Central  Art  Galleries  in  New  York  the  last 
two  weeks  of  March. 

Grace  (Patten)  Bowser  is  working  at  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Nellie  Joyce  Parker's  mother  died  very 
suddenly  this  winter. 

Evelyn  (Thompson)  Jones  with  her  husband 
and  two  children  have  been  spending  the  year 
abroad. 

Alma  (Ranger)  Brady  ('15)  is  assistant  to 
the  manager  of  the  Filene  Dress  Shop  in 
Northampton.  New  address,  18  Fairview 
Av.,  Northampton. 

Nadjy  (Rost)  Arpin  and  her  husband  took 
a  winter  motoring  trip  through  the  South 
visiting  Florida  and  New  Orleans  and  returned 
home  to  Denver  by  way  of  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  and  the  Carlsbad  Cave. 

Dorothy  Seamans  sailed  on  the  Bremen, 
Mar.  13,  for  a  month's  vacation  abroad. 

Dorothea  (Simmons)  Harris  and  her  hus- 
band spent  some  weeks  on  the  Riviera  this 
spring. 

Marjorie  Taylor  plans  to  go  to  England 
this  summer  to  study  at  the  Univ.  of  London. 

Margaret  Torrison  is  vastly  improved  in 
health  according  to  word  from  Elsie  (Alpaugh) 
Rohrbach  who  saw  her  at  Saranac  last  fall. 

Dorothy  (Upjohn)  DeLano  writes  that  she 
is  doing  committee  work  and  acting  in  occa- 
sional plays  in  the  Kalamazoo  Civic  Theatre, 
an  organization  of  900  members. 

Mary  (WTillard)  Sawyer  and  her  husband 
spent  part  of  the  winter  in  DeLand,  Fla. 

On  Feb.  13  the  1914-ers  of  New  York  and 
vicinity  had  an  evening  at  the  New  York 
Smith  Club,  where  the  moving  pictures  of 
last  reunion  were  shown.  Those  present  were 
Katharine  Knight,  Catharine  (McCollester) 
Gallaher,  Grace  (Middleton)  Roberts,  Dor- 
othy Seamans,  Amelia  (Gilman)  Treadwell, 
Flora  Fox,  Margaret  Spahr,  Narka  Ward, 
Helen  Worstell,  Dorothy  (Spencer)  Miller, 
Nan  (Pillsbury)  Yates,  Barbara  (Addis) 
Moore,  Helen  Moore,  Elizabeth  Roby,  Agnes 
(Morgenthau)  Newborg,  Marguerite  (Krusen) 
Williams. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Harold  E.  Moun- 
tain (Marion  McNamara),  4190  Guilford 
Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Donald  Purrington  (Florence  Mont- 
gomery), Woodbridge  Ter.,  South  Hadley, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Rodney  Saylor  (Edith  Bennett),  259 
Delavan  Av.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Ex-1914 

Margaret  (White)  Webbe  and  her  husband 

took  a  West  Indies  cruise  last  winter  and  will 

spend   the   summer  as   usual   on  a   western 

ranch  with  the  children. 

1915 

Fund  Contributors  59.     Amount  $769.50. 

Class  secretary— Mrs.  H.  W.  Lord  (Hester 
Gunning),  459  Middlesex  Av.,  Metuchen, 
N.J. 

Born. — To  Marguerite  (James)  Lothrop  a 
fourth  child  and  first  daughter,  Margaret 
Sarah,  Apr.  7,  1930. 
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THE 

KATHARINE  BRANSON 

SCHOOL 

ROSS,    CALIFORNIA 

Across  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE   PREPARATORY 

HEADMISTRESS: 
Katharine  Fleming  Branson.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA 
GIRLS  SCHOOL 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping  Porches 

Country  Life  and  Sports 

Acting  Principal 

ETHEL  BARSTOW  HOWARD 

A.B.  Smith  Ed.M.  Harvard 

Box  M  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


Wykeham  Rise 

Washington,  Connecticut 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
FOR  GIRLS  in  the  country 


Fanny  E.  Davies,  LL.A.,  St.  Andrews 
Head  Mistress 


MISS  MADEIRA'S  SCHOOL 

1330  19th  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

wishes  to  announce  its  removal 

during  the  summer  of  1931 
to  the  country  near  Washington 

A  resident  and  country  day  school  for  girls 
150  acres  10  fireproof  buildings 

LUCY  MADEIRA  WING 
Head  Mistnss 


Anna   Head    School 

Berkeley,  California 

A  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls 
of  all  ages.  Out  of  door  sports 
all  the  year.  College  preparation 
emphasized. 

MARY  E.  WILSON,  SMITH  '91 

Principal 


Howe-Marot 

College  Preparatory 

Marot  Junior  College 

Two  Year  College  Courses 

For  Catalogs  Address 

Mary  L.  Marot,  Principal 

Thompson,  Connecticut 


T0W-HEYW00f| 

J  J  On  the  Sounds  At  Shippdn  Point  \  j 

Established  1865 

Preparatory  to  the  Leading  Colleges 

for  Women 

Also  General  Course 

Art  and  Music 

Separate  Junior  School 

Outdoor  Sports 
One  hour  from  Nnc  York 

MARY  ROGERS  ROPER,  Headmistress 
Box  T,  Stamford,  Conn. 


g>aint  jffflargaret's  &cfjool 

1875—1931 

A  New  England  School  for  Girls 

57th   Year.  Emphasis  upon  college   preparation. 
New  fireproof  building  on  27-acre  country  estate. 
Boarding  enrollment  limited  to  85  girls. 


ALBERTA  C.  EDELL,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  S,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
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Other  News. — Edith  Foster  represented 
the  class  at  the  Alumnae  (  "ouncil  in  February. 
Marian  (Park)  Humphrey  was  also  in  North- 
ampton for  the  Hoard  of  Directors'  meeting, 
while  Marguerite  (Dinsmore)  Smith  repre- 
sented the  Smith  Club  of  the  Oranges,  and 
Marie  (Graff)  Carswell  the  Montclair  Club. 
Marion  (Graves)  Ouffey  was  on  hand  to  wel- 
come the  1915  contingent,  and  everyone 
reported  a  splendid  time. 

Hester  (Gunning)  Lord's  father  died  in 
March. 

Guendolen  (Reed)  Stuart's  mother  died  in 
Everett  (Mass.)  on  Feb.  20. 

Christine  (Ruth)  Grier's  husband  was 
chosen  last  fall  to  inaugurate  the  biology 
dept.  at  Wagner  College  on  Staten  Island. 
New  address,  80  Kingsley  Aw,  Westerleigh, 

1916 

Fund  Contributors  75.     Amount  $986.50. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edward  C.  Palmer 
(Dorothy  Eaton),  2902  Jackson  St.,  Sioux 
City,  la. 

Married. — Marion  Boyd  to  Walter  Havig- 
hurst,  Dec.  22,  1930. 

Margaret  Melcher  to  Charles  Cecil  Craw- 
ford, Feb.  26.  Margaret  will  keep  her  maiden 
name  for  professional  use. 

Katharine  Stone  to  Ralph  W.  Grether, 
Jan.  24. 

Born. — To  Mildred  (Ackerman)  Duryea  a 
third  son,  Dwight  Judson,  Dec.  30,  1929. 

To  Zoe  (Carey)  Dahl  a  first  child  and  son, 
Daniel  Carey,  Feb.  12. 

To  Elizabeth  (Hazlehurst)  Howland  a  first 
child  and  son,  William  Crossan,  Dec.  9, 
1930. 

To  Ella  (Johns)  Andrews  a  fourth  child  and 
second  daughter,  Garnett,  Feb.  3. 

To  Ellen  (Jones)  Campbell  a  first  child  and 
son,  James  Duncan,  July,  1930. 

To  Marguerite  (Kahn)  Lee  a  first  child  and 
son,  David  Arthur,  Dec.  1,  1930. 

To  Margaret  (Shepardson)  Jones  a  third 
child  and  first  son,  Frederick  Scheetz  II, 
Feb.  9,  1930. 

To  Margaret  (Smith)  Staples  a  second  son, 
Charles  Gilbert,  Oct.  6,  1929,  and  a  second 
daughter,  Jeanne  Elizabeth,   Dec.   26,    1930. 

To  Dorothy  (Sykes)  Frederiksen  a  first 
child  and  daughter,  Joan  Elizabeth,  Jan., 
1925. 

To  Isabel  (Wardner)  Rollins  a  first  child  and 
daughter,  Feb.  26. 

Other  News. —Mabel  (Austin)  Davis  is 
in  charge  of  music  at  the  American  Church  in 
Berlin. 

Mary  (Corbet)  Laine's  mother  died  Dec. 
7,  1930. 

Harriet  (Moriarty)  Laurent  has  been 
teaching  in  New  York  this  winter. 

Lora  Yarney  is  a  student  of  medical  social 
work  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration,  Univ.  of  Chicago.  Address, 
6030  Greenwood  Av.,  Chicago. 

New  Addresses. — Dorrice  Davis,  826  N. 
Cass  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mrs.  James  T.  Nicholson  (Marguerite 
Dobson),  670  Hinman  St.,  Evanston,  111. 


Mrs.  A.  M.  Charlton  (Marie  von  Horn), 
1517  29th  St.  N.  \Y.,  Washington,  D.  <  . 

Mrs.  Edward  Blake  Jr.  (Beatrice  Wheeler), 
18  Yarick  Road.,  Waban,  Mass. 
1917 

Fund  Contributors  84.     Amount  $891.50. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Theodore  Z.  Haviland 
(Esther  Lippitt),  305  West  End  Av.,  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  J. 

Married.— Katherine  (Baker)  Kennedy 
to  Frederick  S.  Power,  Dec.  28,  1928.  Ad- 
dress, 1074  Linwood  Pi.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Hamilton)  Dick  a 
daughter,   Sylvia    Dorothy,    Sept.    26,    1930. 

To  Dorothy  (Hewitt)  Wilson  a  third  child, 
Priscilla,  Nov.  28,  1930. 

To  Elizabeth  (Schmidt)  Turner  a  second 
daughter  and  third  child,  Mary  Layton,  Oct. 
5,  1930. 

To  Marie  (Schuster)  Carl  a  second  son, 
Charles  Jr. 

Other  News. — Evelyn  (Husted)  Dickie, 
busy  with  her  four  children,  finds  time  for 
college  club  meetings,  welfare  work  among  the 
needy,  and  a  membership  drive  for  the  West- 
chester County  Children's  Assn. 

Margaret  (Paine)  Koch  lost  her  husband 
last  December  after  a  six  weeks'  illness. 

Jean  Ramsay  received  her  M.A.  at  Colum- 
bia last  June;  her  thesis  was  "Guidance  and 
Personnel."  This  year  she  is  Dean  of  Mount 
Ida  School  for  Girls  and  Junior  College. 

Marjorie  (Root)  Edsall  lost  her  youngest 
child,  John,  two  years  ago.  On  February 
first  a  small  chapel  for  Trinity  Church,  Gen- 
eva (N.  Y.)  was  consecrated.  It  is  to  be 
called  "Bethlehem  Chapel"  and  has  been 
given  by  his  parents  as  a  memorial  to  John 
Stafford  Edsall. 

Alice  (Watson)  Campbell  is  president  of 
the  Smith  College  Club  of  the  Oranges. 

Margaret  (Witter)  Barnard  has  recently 
changed  her  professional  name  to  Barnard. 
For  the  past  few  months  she  has  done  some 
studying  at  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

Charlotte  Wilson  lost  her  mother  last  Aug- 
ust and  Ruth  (Baragwanath)  Cramp's  father 
died  in  February. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  John  H.  Allen 
(Jane  Casey),  70  Hubinger  St.,  New  Haven. 
Conn. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Farrington  (Eleanor  Eustis), 
7  Mitchell  PI.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Fast  (Ruth  Shepard),  1425 
Low  Rd.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Avaline  Folsom,  411  W.  116th  St..  N.  Y.  < 

Mrs.  Harold  D.  Freedman  (Mathilde 
Loth),  39  Fifth  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  Bruce  Lockwood  (Mary  Hudnut), 
2007  Yolney  Rd.,  Youngstown,  O. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Hallett  (Rosamond  Celce  l 
80  Overhill  Rd.,  Mount  Yernon,  N.  Y. 

Lillian  Miller,  301  E.  21st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Grace  Nute,  838  Lincoln  Av.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Mrs.  Philip  L.  Turner  (Elizabeth  Schmidt). 
1606  Sunset  Av.,  I  tic  a,  N.  Y. 

Charlotte  Wilson,  Apt.  B-5,  1251  Glynn 
Ct.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  340 
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For  girls.  College  preparatory,  general  high 
school  courses.  One  year  intensive  review. 
Cultural-secretarial,  music,  art.  dramatics, 
crafts.  One  hour  from  New  York.  Five  residence 
houses.  Schoolhouse.  Gymnasium,  outdoor 
sports,  riding,  salt  water  bathing.  Separate 
Junior  School.  Ask  for  catalog. 

Margaret  R.  Brendllnger,  A.B. 

Vida  Hunt  Francis,  B.A. 

Hillside    School,    Box    S,    Norwalk,    Conn. 


In  the  Moat  Desirable  Residential 
Section  of  New  Haven 


I 


I  Ht  |j A  1  L  YY  A  I  School  for  Girl. 


Thorough  College  Preparation.  One  Year 
Intensive  Course  for  College  Board  Exami- 
nations for  High  School  Graduates. 

General  Academic  and  Advanced  Course 
for  Girls  not  going  to  college.  Music,  Art  and 
Secretarial  Courses. 

Small  Classes.  Individual  attention  to  the 
needs  of  each  girl.  Expert  instruction. 

Excellent  recreational  opportunities.  Out- 
door sports.  Horseback  Riding. 

Separate  Division  for  Younger  Girls. 

For  catalog  and  full  information  address 
ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS 
5  St  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


BRADFORD 

128th  Year  33  Miles  from  Boston 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

An  Accredited  Two-Year  Liberal  Arts  College 
for  Preparatory  and  High  School  Graduates. 
Excellent  Courses,  also,  in  Music,  Art,  Speech,  and 
Home  Economics. 

Junior   College   Member   of   the   New   England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
SENIOR  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 
A  Separate  Two-Year  School  Preparatory  to  the 
Leading  Colleges  for  Women  and  Bradford  Junior 
College. 

Katharine  M.  Denworth,  Ph.D.,  President 
Box  70,  Bradford,  Massachusetts 


ROBERTS  ^  BEACH 

Distinctly  College  Preparatory 

Excellent  record  with  leading  women's  colleges.  Stimu- 
lating contacts  with  teachers  of  experience. 

Wide  variety  of  recreational  activities 
planned  to  develop  health,  poise  and 
leadership. 

Seventy-five  students  from   16  states. 

20-Acre  campus  six  miles  from  center 
of  Baltimore. 

Lucy  George  Roberts,  Ph.D.,  Sarah  M.  Beach,  Ph.D. 
Heads  of  School,  Catalogue:  Box  77,  Catonsville,  Md. 


Waynflete  Latin  School,  Inc. 

Girls,  Kindergarten  —  High  School 
Boys,  through  5th  grade 

BOYS'  COUNTRY  DAY  SCHOOL 

Fifth  grade  through  High  School 
PORTLAND.  MAINE 

Progressive  country  day  schools 
successfully  preparing  for  college. 

Residence  House  for  girls — five  days  or  full  time. 

Winter  sports.  Athletics.  Art.  Dramatics. 

For  information  write  to  Katharine  Gaul  Rusk  '07 


MORTUAMPTOM 

1  \     SCHOOL.    FOR    GIRLS         1\ 


Exclusively  for  College  Preparation 

Excellent  record  preparing  girls  for  Smith  and  other 
colleges.  Regular  four-year  preparatory  course.  One- 
year  intensive  course  for  high  school  graduates. 

Nine-acre  campus  —  Outdoor  sports 

Principals: 
DOROTHY  M.  BEMENT,  SARAH  B.  WHITAKER 

Address  Secretary,  Northampton  School  for  Girls, 
Box  S,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


BANCR°FT«& 

31st  Year 

Complete  College  Preparation 

Individual    Attention    to   carefully    selected 
group  in  Boarding  Department  of  Progres- 
i   sive  Day  School. 

j   Summer    and    Winter    Sports.    Dramatics, 
Art,  Music. 

A  ddress 

HOPE  FISHER,  Ph.D.,  PRINCIPAL 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


CHOATE  SCHOOL 

1600  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  IN  A  MODEL  TOWN 

For  Girls:  Boarding  11  to  19.  Day  5  to  19  years 

College  Preparatory  and  General 
Courses.  Outdoor  Life 

Augusta  Choate,  Vassar,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Principal 
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1918 

Fund  Contributors  59.     Not  including  insurance. 

Amount  $539. 

Class  secretary — Maren  Mendenhall,  71 
Parkman  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Married. — Frances  Knapp  to  Carl  G. 
Werner,  Dec.  29,  1930,  in  Duxbury,  Mass. 
Mr.  Werner  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univ.  of  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  Law  and  is  associated  with 
the  dean  of  that  school.  Address,  3344 
Avery  Lane,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Elizabeth  Moore  to  Dr.  Reginald  Dickinson 
Manwell,  Amherst  '19  and  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  '28, 
Aug.  6,  1930,  in  Williamsburg,  Mass.  Ad- 
dress, 722  University  Av.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Manwell  is  teaching  zoology  at  the  Univ. 
of  Syracuse  and  doing  research  work  under 
grant  of  the  Nat.  Research  Council.  Eliza- 
beth is  assisting  as  Research  Associate  in 
Education,  preparing  outlines  for  parent  study 
groups  for  the  A.  A.  U.  W.,  and  also  giving 
freshman  hygiene  lectures  at  the  University. 

Margaret  Sheldon  to  Benton  L.  Rude, 
Sept.  21,  1929,  at  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.  Address, 
1793  Riverside  Dr.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mildred  Warden  to  Dr.  Frank  Hallock 
Couch,  Aug.  30,  1930.  Mildred  received 
an  M.B.  in  1926  and  her  M.D.  in  June  1927. 
She  and  her  husband  are  both  practicing  in 
N.  Y.  C,  and  she  is  still  Dr.  W'arden  at  the 
office  but  Mrs.  Couch  at  home,  which  is  in 
Cromwell,  Conn. 

Born.— To  Mary  Frances  (Davis)  Pettiss  a 
daughter,  Carolyn,  Oct.  4,  1930. 

To  Louise  (de  Schweinitz)  Darrow  a  third 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  Feb.  28.  Louise  has 
been  working  in  the  dept.  of  Univ.  Health  at 
Yale,  examining  the  women  students.  Ad- 
dress, 68  Bedford  Av.,  Hamden,  Conn. 

To  Dorothy  (Erskine)  Roberts  a  fourth 
child  and  second  son,  Samuel  Erskine,  Nov. 
18,  1930.     Her  other  son  is  not  living. 

To  Marjorie  (Hanson)  Turnbull  a  third 
son,  Robert  Bruce,  Oct.  17,  1930. 

To  Elisabeth  (Hilles)  Reynolds  a  fourth 
child  and  first  son,  George  Stoddard  Jr.,  Feb.  14. 

To  Gertrude  (Leddon)  Groesbeck  a  daugh- 
ter, Marjorie  Elizabeth,  June  6,  1930. 

To  Virginia  (Nathan)  Arnstein  a  second 
son,  A.  Robert,  Sept.  20,  1930. 

To  Winifred  (Rouse)  Bliss  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  Howard  Blatchford,  Jan.  10. 

To  Henrietta  (Stoddard)  Martin  a  third 
child  and  first  daughter,  Ann,  July  4,   1930. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  Barry  has  been 
chairman  of  the  membership  committee 
for  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Branch  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  W.  for  the  past  three  years.  In 
April  she  attended  the  National  Convention 
in  Boston. 

Raijean  Breese  took  a  West  Indies  cruise  in 
January. 

Christine  (Brown)  Schmertz  and  her  family 
will  spend  the  summer  at  Coraopolis  Heights, 
Pa. 

Janet  (Cook)  Kiersted  motored  east  in 
October  with  her  four  children  and  they  are 
now  living  in  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  Her  hus- 
band   is   affiliated    with   the   Texas   Oil    Co. 


and  commutes  two  hours  daily  to  and  from 
N.  Y.  C.  that  they  may  live  in  the  country. 

Ora  (Crofut)  Paul's  only  son,  William,  was 
killed  by  a  falling  tree  on  Dec.  31,  1930,  the 
day  after  his  tenth  birthday.  Ora  was  in  the 
Dean's  office  at  Mary  Baldwin  College  in 
Staunton  (Va.)  the  first  semester.  Her 
present  address  is  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Anita  Flynn  writes  that  she  is  "practicing 
pedagogy  on  Poles  in  Paterson." 

Dorothy  (Knight)  Crone  and  her  husband 
spent  a  month  in  Florida  last  winter. 

Charlotte  (Laird)  Decker  took  a  trip  to  the 
Middle  West  in  February  visiting  her  sister, 
Elizabeth  (Laird)  Ainsworth,  for  three  weeks 
and  spending  two  with  Margaret  (Hepburn) 
Snyder. 

Grace  McEldowney  went  to  Bermuda  for 
Easter  with  Katherine  (Merriam)  Hulen  '19. 

Virginia  (Megeath)  Heraty  is  now  in  the 
Philippines.  As  her  husband  is  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  they  move  often  but  mail  will  reach  her 
c/o  Mrs.  S.  A.  Megeath,  1215  Fifth  Av., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Mary  (Mikell)  Hart  and  her  husband  went 
to  England,  France,  and  Italy  last  summer; 
they  attended  the  two  opening  services  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference  in  Canterbury  and  Lon- 
don.    She  saw  Emily  Bridgers  '17  in  Paris. 

Helen  and  Margaret  Perkins's  sister  Eliza- 
beth '31  won  one  of  the  two  Alumnae  Fellow- 
ships awarded  to  members  of  the  senior  class 
and  will  continue  her  studies  next  year  at  the 
Univ.  of  London. 

Beulah  Powers  is  enthusiastic  over  her  work 
in  the  oil  business  and  also  has  a  new  hobby, 
amateur  theatricals. 

Caroline  (Reed)  Molthan  and  her  husband 
have  been  spending  the  winter  in  Havana 
where  her  brother  is  first  secretary  at  the 
Embassy. 

Katherine  Schultz  is  teaching  cataloguing 
and  classification  in  the  Carnegie  Library  at 
Carnegie  Inst.,  Pittsburgh. 

Alice  (Turkington)  Corrin  has  moved  from 
Los  Angeles  to  9  Brooklands,  Bronxville, 
N.  Y.  They  motored  across  the  continent  the 
southern  route  which  she  says  was  delightful. 
Her  9-year-old  son  thinks  the  East  is  "keen," 
particularly  the  snow. 

Agnes  Valentine  is  now  local  director  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  in  Jamestown,  N.  V. 

Margaret  (Wemple)  Brigham's  daughter, 
named  for  her  and  born  Sept.  5,  1.930,  is 
being  cared  for  by  Margaret's  sister,.  Eleanor 
(Wemple)  Coons  '23,  since  Margaret's  death 
in  January.  When  the  baby  is  older  her 
father  hopes  to  have  her  with  him. 

Edith  (Whittier)  Holmes  took  a  course  in 
Italian  at  Boston  Univ.  last  fall. 

Gertrude  Wolff  is  editor  of  World  News,  a 
national  weekly  for  high  schools;  she  says  she 
must  write  dashingly  on  any  subject  froni 
aviation  to  zebras;  hard  work  and  erratic 
hours,  but  never  boredom. 

See  Current  Publications  for  news  of  Dor- 
othy Wrolff. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  D.  F.  Hand  (Mar 
garet  Button),  2754  Hope  St.,  Huntington 
Park,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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WILLISTON 

f%  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

A  JJ[odern  School  on  an  Old  Foundation 

Slurcnj    New  England  Ideals 
*J  Of  Scholarship  and  Character 

7;1  With  a  Record  of  Sound  Achievement 

Separate  Junior  school 

/fates  from   $700.    to  $1050.   a  year 
Catalog,  Illustrated  Booklet  on  request. 

ARCHIBALD  V  GALBRAITH,  Principal 
Box  3.  EASTHAMPTON.  MASS.      ' 


^MaryABurnham 

School  for  Girls 

The  best  New  England  traditions 

Established   1877.  Opposite  Smith  College  campus 

College    Preparatory    and    Special    Courses;    also 
One  Year  -Intensive  College   Preparatory  Course. 

Special  advantages  in  Music  and  Art. 

Outdoor  Sports.    Well  equipped  gymnasium. 

Miss  Climena  L.  Judd,  Principal 
Miss  Hellene  Kingsley,  Associate  Principal 
Northampton,  Mass. 


THE    DANA   HALL 
SCHOOLS 

WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

DANA  HALL 

College    Preparatory    and    General 
Courses 

TENAGRE 

Dana  Hall  Junior  School.  Pupils  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age 

PINE  MANOR 

An  Accredited  Junior  College 

Academic  Course 

Home-making  Course 

Music  Art 

WESTLEA 

The  Dana  Hall  Graduate  School  of  Music 

HELEN  TEMPLE  COOKE,  Principal 
DOROTHY  WALDO,  Associate  Principal 


MONSON  ACADEMY 

An  Endowed  School  in  Us  128th   year. 

For  boys  who  are  going  to  college. 

Small  Classes.   Experienced  Instructors 

Thorough  drill  in  fundamentals. 

For  catalog  address 

Bertram  A.  Strohmeler,  A.M.,  Headmaster 
Box  S.  Monson  (In  Central  Massachusetts) 


Walnut  Hill  School 

Natick,    Massachusetts 

Situated  seventeen  miles  from  Boston  in 
the  country  near  Wellesley,  in  healthful 
and  beautiful  surroundings.  Students 
prepared  under  experienced  teachers  for 
any  of  the  colleges  for  women. 


Principal : 
FLORENCE    BIGELOW, 


A.M. 


Rogers  Hall 

A  Modern  School 
with  New  England  Traditions 

Facing  Rogers  Fort  Hill  Park.  26  Miles 
from  Boston.  College  Preparatory,  Aca- 
demic and  Special  Courses.  Two- Year 
Graduate  Course. 

Gymnasium.  Swimming  Pool.  Outdoor 
Sports. 

Miss  Olive  Sewall  Parsons 

Lowell,  Massachusetts 


Stoneleigh-Prospect  Hill 
School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory-.  Special  Academic,  and  Post- 
graduate Courses.  Exceptional  opportunities  for 
Music  and  Art.  Mensendieck  System  of  Physical 
Training  since  1909.  New  fireproof  building.  School 
estate  of  150  acres.  Private  stables,  Riding  Ring. 
Tennis,  Golf  and  all  winter  sports. 

Principals 

CAROLINE  L.  SUMNER,  Smith  '90 

ISABEL  B.  CRESSLER 

Greenfield  Massachusetts 
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Mrs.  P.  B.  Brown  (Beatrice  (lark),  Rose 
Valley,  Moylan,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Brown  (Sylvia  Cook),  25  Stowell 
Rd. .Winchester,  Mass. 

Ex-1918 

M  \kkii:i). — Helen  (Blanchard)  Swett  to 
Robert  W.  Crichlow  Jr.  Address,  Fort 
Monroe,  \  a. 

Born. — To  June  (Love)  Stratton  a  third 
child  and  second  daughter,  Sally,  Feb.,  1930. 
Address,  Glenwood  Dr.,  Belle  Haven,  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

To  Emily  (Welsh)  Myers  a  fifth  child  and 
third  daughter,  Polly  Sears,  Jan   29. 

Other  News. — Virginia  Clary,  having 
received  her  B.A.  at  Goucher  is  now  taking 
courses  at  Columbia  toward  her  M.A.,  while 
continuing  her  teaching  in  the  New  Rochelle 
Senior  High  School.  Address,  5  Wykagyl 
Gardens,  New  Rochelle,  N.  V. 

Mildred  (Gilbert)  Tenney  and  her  husband 
took  a  West  Indies  cruise  last  winter  accom- 
panied by  Margaret  (Begg)  Tenney  ex-'22 
and  her  husband.  She  says  her  13-year-old 
son  stands  so  high  in  scholarship  in  his  school 
that  he  puts  his  parents  to  shame. 

Margaret  (Harvey)  Woods  and  her  husband 
spent  a  few  weeks  in  Florida  last  winter. 

Susanna  (Peirce)  Zwemer  and  her  son 
have  been  living  with  her  parents  at  2112 
Jackson  St.,  Sioux  City  (la.)  since  her  husband 
died  in  July,  1929.  She  is  teaching  American 
government  at  Morningside  College  and  is 
grateful  to  Professor  Kimball's  course. 

*  Dorothy  (Rand)  Whitaker  writes  that 
she  has  "one  finger"  in  a  Girl  Scout  troop, 
another  in  a  Girl  Reserve  group,  the  middle 
one  in  oil  paints,  the  fourth  in  a  Sunday  school 
class,  and  the  last  but  not  least  is  devoted  to 
her  home. 

1919 

Fund  Contributors  61.    Not  including  insurance. 

Amount  $391.50. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Spencer  M.  Holden 
(Frances  Steele),  Washington  Irving  Gardens, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  members  of 
the  class  are  members  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion and  237  subscribe  to  the  Quarterly. 

Married.— Cornelia  Hopkins  to  David 
Allen,  Dec.  1930.  Mr.  Allen  is  a  civil  en- 
gineer and  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.     Address,  907  S.  Lincoln  St.,  Chicago. 

Elusina  Lazenby  to  Stewart  C.  Mason, 
July  31,  1930,  in  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Vinson,  near  Oxford,  England.  Mr.  Mason 
is  a  master  at  Berkhamsted  School  for  Boys. 
Address,  Netherfields,  Berkhamsted,  Hants, 
England. 

Margaret  (Miller)  Dolliver  to  Lloyd  Gibson 
Hornby.  May  29,  1930.  Mr.  Hornby  has  his 
B.S.  and  M.A.  from  Univ.  of  Michigan  and 
is  in  National  Forest  work.  Temporary 
address,  Sacajawea  Lodge,   Missoula,   Mont. 

Born. — To  Emma  (Bennett)  Kanaly  a 
first  child,  Jane  Rowe,  Dec.  7,  1930. 

To  Louise  (Bloom)  Silverman  a  second  son, 
James  Bloom,  Aug.  9,  1930. 

To  Helen  (Comey)  Putnam  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  John  Jr.,  Sept.  18,  1930. 


To  Elizabeth  (Jessup)  Blake  a  third  child 
and  first  daughter,  Ida  Stanley,  Jan.  10. 

To  Eleanor  (McKnight)  Shumaker  a  third 
child  and  first  son,  Samuel,  Mar.  23,  1930. 

To  Isabel  (MacNabb)  Rumpf  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  Allan  Napier,  Feb.  16,  1930. 

To  Marion  (Post)  Hidden  a  third  child  and 
second  daughter,  Mary  Lois,  May  26,  1930. 

To  Margaret  (Woodwell)  Johnston  a  first 
child,  Richard  Woodwell,  Mar.  8. 

Other  News. — Lida  (Adams)  Roberts  is 
back  in  Webster  Groves  (Mo.)  after  a  year  in 
Texas.     Address,  645  Clark  Av. 

Martha  (Aldrich)  Holloway  is  president 
of  the  Seattle  Smith  Club. 

May  (Bartlett)  Griffey  has  moved  into  her 
new  home  at  2218  Troon  Rd.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Helen  (Bingham)  Miller  was  in  North- 
ampton for  Alumnae  Week-End  last  fall  and 
while  in  the  East  visited  Ruth  (Seggerman) 
Russell,  Hazel  Condy,  and  Margaret  (St owe) 
Gill  more. 

Cornelia  (Bosch)  Lininger  is  on  a  public  safe- 
ty committee  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Evanston. 

Dorothye  Brock  is  in  the  book  dept.  of 
R.  H.  Macy's. 

Abby  (Cady)  Thornton  is  active  in  the 
Newton  Women's  Club  and  in  amateur 
dramatics.  Address,  220  Lowell  Av.,  New- 
tonville,  Mass. 

Laura  Carr  sailed  Mar.  26  for  California  via 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Gloria  Chandler  has  had  great  success  di- 
recting "The  Blue  Bird"  for  Junior  League 
groups  in  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  Hartford. 
In  January  in  Hartford  her  cast  included  Ruth 
(Seggerman)  Russell,  Mary  (Foster)  Collins, 
and  Sarah  (Clement)  Pease. 

Marion  (Craig)  Keene  is  directing  a  fine 
arts  course  for  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  of  Indianap- 
olis. It  comprises  ten  weeks'  book  study,  ten 
weeks  of  music  and  of  art. 

Charlotte  (Crandall)  Seely  in  March  took 
a  1700-mile  auto  trip  to  Illinois  in  less  than  a 
week.  The  Seelys  are  building  a  home  in 
Cayuga  Heights  Manor,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Katherine  (Dana)  English  last  fall  took  a 
motor  trip  through  Glacier  Park  and  Lake 
Louise.  She  is  continuing  her  cello  and  string 
quartet  lessons  at  the  Yale  School  of  Music- 
Dorothy  (Dean)  O'Brien  was  in  St.  Peters- 
burg last  winter  with  her  three  children. 

Laura  Ellis  is  secretary  of  the  Syracuse 
Smith  Club  and  Martha  (Ely)  Marquis  is 
treasurer  of  the  Boston  Club. 

Elsie  (Finch)  McKeogh  is  a  partner  in  the 
Barbour  and  McKeogh  Literary  Agency,  es- 
tablished last  July.  Her  husband,  Arthur 
McKeogh,  formerly  of  the  Red  Book  staff,  is 
now  associated  with  Farrar  &  Rinehart. 

Mary  (Foster)  Collins  broadcast  over  WDRC 
on  Sunday,  Mar.  22. 

Leslie  Gates  has  been  spending  the  winter 
in  Laurel,  Fla.  When  she  returns  the  last 
of  April  her  address  will  be  Hartsdale  Towers, 
Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

Stella  (Gellis)  Bader,  besides  teaching  in 
the  Curtis  Commercial  College  owned  by  her 
husband,  is  doing  County  relief  work  and 
graduate  study  in  German. 
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MISS  STOUT'S 
EUROPEAN   SCHOOL 

October-June 

for  girl9  who  have  completed  their  secondary 
school  work  or  one  or  two  years  of  college.  Four 
months'  study  of  history,  literature,  and  history  of 
art  in  Rome.  Florence.  Munich.  Paris,  and  London. 
French  with  native  teacher.  Three  months'  travel 
with  study  in  Italy,  Southern  Germany.  France. 
Belgium.  Holland,  and  England.  Winter  holiday  for 
Alpine  sports.  School  established  in  1924. 

HELEN  L.   STOUT  '03,  PRINCIPAL 

Summer  Address: 
The  Churchill  1255  N.  State  St.,  Chicago 


Abbot  Academy 


1829-1931 

Tested  New  England 
ideals  applied  in  the 
education  of  the  mod- 
em girl. 

Excellent  equipment 
and  experienced  fac- 
ulty. 

College  preparatory, 
general,  and  advanced 
courses.  Art,  Music, 
Speech-Training. 

A  ddress 


Bertha  Bailey,  Principal 

Andover.  Mass. 


iSfajLi 


L& 


A  TRAVEL-TOUR 
for  GIRLS 

by 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

Camel  and  Car 

House  Boat,  Train,  and  Steamer 

September  1931— April  1932 

As  a  finishing  year  abroad  for  small 
group.  Cost  moderate.  Egypt,  Syria, 
Holy  Land,  Greece,  Turkey,  Sicily,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  France,  England. 

For  particulars  write 

ALICE  F.  DAY  '10 

21  Downing  Street 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

SUMMIT.  NEW  JERSEY 

An  Endowed  School  Thirty -seventh  Year 

On  the  estate  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  hills  of 
New  Jersey,  twenty  miles  from  Xew  York 

Recommended  by  the  leading  colleges  for  thorough 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION 
Also  General  Course,  Music,  Art,  Athletics 

HARRIET  LARNED  HUNT,   Head  of  the  School 


The 
HARTRIDGE 


SCHOOL 


(50  minutes  from  New  York) 

College  preparation  a  specialty.  Over  50  girls 
in  leading  colleges  today. 

Special  attention  to  music  and  art. 

A  country  school  with  beautiful  grounds.  Cottage 
system.  Almost  all  corner  rooms.  Resident  De- 
partment strictly  limited. 

Athletics,  Dramatics,  Horseback  riding. 

EMELYN  B.  HARTRIDGE,  A.B.  (Vassar),  L.H.D.  (Smith) 
Principal 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


y  in  B5EAtrspti€€L 


A  complete  educational 
program  for  girls.  Col- 
lege preparatory,  gen- 
eral, and  special  courses. 
Separate  junior  high  and 
postgraduate  divisions. 
City  and  country  ad- 
vantages. 


LUCIE  C.  BEARD,  Headmistress 
Orange,  New  Jersey 


CATHEDRAL    SCHOOL 

of 

ST.  MARY 

GARDEN  CITY 

LONG  ISLAND,    NEW  YORK 

RT.  REV.  ERNEST  M.  STIRES 
President  of  Board 

MIRIAM  A.   BYT  EL 
Principal 
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Jane  Griffin,  after  six  months  in  Europe,  is 
representing  the  Marguerite  Tuttle  Agency 
for  schools,  camps,  etc.  Address,  19  W.  44th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Gladys  (Gudebrod)  Paddock  entertained 
Mary  Axford  this  fall.  With  Suvia  (Paton) 
Whittemore  Gladys  has  been  working  for  the 
Garden  Club  of  Hingham,  and  their  exhibit 
at  the  Spring  Flower  Show  in  Boston  took 
first  prize. 

Dorah  (Heyman)  Sterne,  as  commissioner  of 
the  Birmingham  Girl  Scouts,  has  been  arrang- 
ing the  conference  of  the  Dixie  Region  of  Girl 
Scouts  held  in  Birmingham  in  April. 

Rosa  Hodgkins  is  studying  for  an  M.A.  in 
education  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School. 
Temporary  address,  44  Lakewood  Rd.,  New- 
ton Highlands,  Mass. 

Helen  (Jones)  Rentsch  has  a  new  daughter, 
so  Margaret  Winchester  reports. 

Dorothy  (Kennett)  Thurston's  son  Bryant 
has  come  from  Concordia  (Kan.)  to  be  with 
Dorothy's  sister  in  Columbus  (O.)  for  the 
school  year. 

Gladys  Kern,  as  a  member  of  the  group  of 
dancers  of  the  Dance  Art  Society  of  N.  Y. 
called  "The  Marmeins,"  has  taken  part  in 
several  performances  this  winter  in  and  around 
N.  Y.  She  still  teaches  in  the  Bayonne  High 
School  but  is  living  in  New  York  this  winter 
at  248  W.  17th  St. 

Irene  McAdams  is  secretary  to  the  Uni- 
versity editor  at  Purdue  Univ.,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  and  Dorothy  (Bartlett)  Canfield's  hus- 
band is  professor  of  electrical  engineering 
there. 

Isabel  (MacNabb)  Rumpf  and  Margaret 
(Mahin)  Hammett  do  part-time  work  in 
Catharine  Smith's  Pinafore  Playshop  in 
Garden  City,  L.  I. 

Gladys  (Mager)  Ernst  has  moved  from 
New  York  State  to  132  S.  20th  St.,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

Beatrice  (Marion)  Ackerman  and  three 
children  spent  the  winter  in  Miami  recuperat- 
ing after  an  illness  in  December. 

Henriette  (Meyer)  Mack  writes,  "  I  am 
working  for  an  M.A.  in  Romance  languages  in 
the  Univ.  of  Cincinnati.  Get  a  real  thrill  out 
of  going  back  to  college  for  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian." 

Ruth  (Miller)  Francis  has  no  feminine 
equal  on  her  home  links,  for  last  fall  she  won 
the  women's  championship  of  the  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Golf  Club. 

After  three  years  in  China  where  she  was  a 
supervisor  in  the  Peking  Union  Medical  Col- 
lege, Louise  Muller  is  back  in  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
where  she  is  working  for  the  United  Charities 
of  that  city. 

Grace  (Nelson)  Fischer  mailed  her  ques- 
tionnaire from  Jokake  Inn,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
where  she  spent  the  month  of  March.  While 
there  she  met  Carol  (Sanborn)  Krum,  who 
was  motoring  with  her  mother  on  a  western 
trip. 

Edith  (Nicholls)  Stainsby,  one  of  our  doc- 
tors, in  addition  to  being  the  mother  of  Wen- 
dell, aged  three,  is  research  fellow  at  Cornell 
Medical  College,  assistant  physician  at  Cor- 


nell Pay  Clinic,  assistant  clinical  attending 
physician  at  Bellevue  Hospital  and  Out- 
Patients  Dept. 

Selma  (Pelonsky)  Seltzer  is  living  at  121 
Centre  St.,  Brookline,  Mass.  Harriet  O'Brien 
was  Selma's  only  attendant  at  her  wedding 
last  November. 

Lois  (Perley)  Phelan  has  moved  to  Stam- 
ford Av.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Eleanor  Ripley  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  decoration  of  the  New  York 
Smith  Club  at  the  New  Weston  Hotel.  All 
who  have  seen  the  Club  are  loud  in  their 
praises  of  this  committee. 

Catherine  Saunders  had  her  dress  shop  at 
Palm  Beach  last  winter  as  usual. 

Mathilde  Shapiro  is  buyer  of  expensive 
dresses  at  Kresge's  in  Newark. 

Margaret  Sherwood  is  teaching  at  a  private 
school  in  Dobbs  Ferry  and  studying  for  her 
Ph.D. 

Dorothy  Speare  is  at  present  at  her  home  in 
Newton  Center  where  she  is  working  on  a 
novel  to  be  published  next  spring  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  She  will  do  a  new  series  of  short 
stories  for  the  Ladies1  Home  Journal  this  year. 
Her  mother  died  recently. 

Clara  (Stahl)  Kaufhold  and  her  husband 
had  a  holiday  in  Bermuda  in  March. 

Alice  (Stevens)  Williams  is  giving  a  costume 
recital  of  Shakespearean  music  with  her  lute 
which  is  proving  very  popular.  Alice  took 
time  off  for  a  two  weeks'  cruise  to  Havana  in 
January. 

Mildred  Wallace  was  a  bridesmaid  at 
Hortensia  (Balarezo)  Hofstad's  wedding  Dec. 
20,  1930. 

Carolyn  (Whittemore)  Quarles  is  selling 
dresses  at  Lord  and  Taylor's,  studying  music, 
and  writing.  Temporary  address  until  July, 
14  E.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mildred  (Williams)  Brown  with  her  hus 
band  traveled  in  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
and  Poland  this  past  year  and  was  called 
home  by  the  sudden  death,  Dec.  21,  1930, 
of  her  mother,  who  had  been  caring  for  Mil- 
dred's three  girls.  At  present  Mildred  is  at 
Round  Lake  (N.  Y.)  keeping  house  for  her 
father. 

New  Addresses. — Miriam  Cockings,  80 
Bellevue  Av.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Homer  Griffin  (Irene  Drury),  16 
Clifton  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Quartus  Gillmore  (Margaret  Stowe), 
2636  N.  Moreland  Blvd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.   Ralph   Cheyney   (Lucia  Trent),   259 
S.  44th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ex-1919 

Born.— To  Sarah  (Coburn)  Hoff  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  Schuyler  Jr.,  Mar.  14,  1930. 

To  Maud  (Scudder)  Gilman  a  third  child 
and  first  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  Feb.  24. 

Adopted.— By  Harriet  (Ross)  Le  Boeuf  in 
Aug.,  1930,  twins,  Elizabeth  and  Suzanne, 
born  Dec.  26,  1927. 

Other  News.— Emily  (Allen)  Andrus  sees 
Irene  (Shepherd)  Parry  in  Boise.  Emily's 
husband  is  interested  in  politics  and  aviation 
in  Idaho. 

Mary  Bird  is  doing  statistical  work  in  the 
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QOOD  TASTE  in  designing 

"HIGH  STANDARDS  in  manufacturing 
PRECISION  AND  CARE 

in  filling  each  order 


Estimates  without 
obligation 


Commencement  dresses 
of  all  kinds 
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Holmquist  School 

FOR  GIRLS 
NEW  HOPE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Principals 

Karline  Holmquist 
Louise  Holmquist,  A.B.  (Vassar) 

Academic  Dean 

Margaret Braman  Dewey,  A.B.  (Smith) 

li 


THE  KIRK  SCHOOL 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

A  boarding  and  day  school  whose  purpose  is  prep- 
aration for  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe, 
Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley  and  other  colleges  open  to 
women. 

The  work,  distinctly  personal  in  character,  is 
adapted  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  each  individual, 
and  is  carried  on  under  pleasant  home  conditions 
A  special  one-year  intensive  course  is  offered  for 
high  school  graduates. 

Proximity  to  Philadelphia  affords  opportunity  to 
attend  concerts,  operas,  theatres.  Outdoor  sports 
include  riding,  tennis,  hockey,  basketball. 

Abby  Kirk,  Principal 
Mary  B.  Thompson,  Associate  Principal 


ASHLEY  HALL 

School  for  girls  in  atmosphere  of  southern 
culture  and  colonial  tradition.  Accredited. 
College  preparatory.  Outdoor  sports  all 
winter,  riding,  pool.  Catalog. 

MARY  V.  McBEE,  M.A.,  Principal 
Bo*  S  Charleston,  S.  C. 


The 

Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Preparation  for  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith, Vassar 
and  Wellesley  colleges.  Abundant  out- 
door life  —  hockey,  basket-ball,  tennis. 
Indoor  Swimming  Pool. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 
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Institute  of  Human  Relations  in  New  Haven. 

Elizabeth  (Clapp)  McBride  will  take  her 
three  daughters  to  Washington  near  Seattle 
for  the  summer. 

Sarah  (Coburn)  Hoff  is  recovering  from  a 
thyroid  operation. 

Harriet  (Holran)  Bell  is  in  business  with 
her  sister-in-law,  making  children's  dresses 
and  selling  them  to  Betty  Brown,  of  Pelham, 
among  others.  Business  address,  "The  Tee 
Wee  Frocks,"  186  Palisade  Av.,  Englewood, 
N.J. 

Martha  (Shipley)  Monroe  is  now  living  in 
Cleveland  where  her  husband  is  connected 
with  the  Representative  Link  Belt  Co.  Ad- 
dress, 3312  Norwood  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Helen  (Stair)  Stowell  sends  as  a  temporary 
address  852  N.  La  Brea,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Bertha  (Tuttle)  Bowe  has  hospital  auxiliary 
and  church  work  in  Syracuse  to  take  her  time, 
as  well  as  two  daughters,  aged  six  and  four. 

1920 
Fund  Contributors  69.    Not  including  insurance- 
Amount  $749.28. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Tapley 
(Mabel  Lyman),  53  Yale  St.,  Winchester, 
Mass. 

Married. — Olive  Lawrence  to  G.  J.  Smith, 
June  30,  1930.  They  spent  their  summer  in 
Europe  and  by  happy  chance  were  greeted  by 
special  celebrations  in  France,  Belgium, 
London,  Chester,  Dublin,  and  half  a  dozen 
villages  in  Ireland.  She  especially  recom- 
mends "the  town  of  Chester  in  the  north  of 
England.  Here  is  the  loveliest  of  Old  World 
cathedrals,  the  most  fascinating  stained  glass, 
the  first  Children's  Corner,  perhaps  the  best 
preserved  cloister  with  its  garden  and  walks 
and  ancient  Norman  doorways."  Olive  has 
acquired  "four  Smithereens  to  add  to  the 
Smith  family:  Edward,  Mary,  Rita,  and 
Christine,  ranging  from  21  to  13."  Her 
husband  is  an  engineer  with  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  New  address,  19  S.  Clifton  Av., 
Sharon  Hill,  Pa. 

Born. — To  Elizabeth  (Bassick)  Dickson  a 
fourth  child  and  second  son,  Paul  Abbott, 
Jan.  10. 

To  Lois  (Cutter)  Carrington  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  Mayo  II,  Dec.  6,  1930. 

To  Katharine  (Dickson)  King  a  third  child 
and  second  daughter,  Elizabeth  Bryant, 
Mar.  29. 

To  Helen  (Hadley)  Gander  a  third  son, 
Roderick  MacLean,  Dec.  26,  1930. 

To  Ina  (Hughes)  Johnston  a  second  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  June  19,  1930. 

Other  News. — Frances  (Chick)  Peabody 
writes,  "Helen  Hoyt's  book,  'Bramble  Fruit,' 
is  now  available  at  the  Hampshire  Bookshop 
for  the  modest  sum  of  $1.50.  It  is  really  a 
$3.50  book,  but  the  Hoyts  wish  it  to  be  a 
beautiful  book  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  it  is 
that."  We  as  a  class  are  presenting  a  special- 
ly  bound   volume    to    the    Browsing    Room. 

Helen  (Field)  Morse's  newest  son  is  Stearns 
Anthony  and  not  Stearns  Jr.  as  reported  in  the 
last  Quarterly. 

Gertrude    Mann    sent    a    most    attractive 


booklet  of  the  camp  for  girls  that  she  runs 
with  her  sisters  in  Maine.  She  wrote,  "  It 
certainly  makes  me  feel  ancient  when  I  think 
of  1920  children  being  camp  age  already." 
And  how  about  their  mothers? 

New  Address. — Kathleen    Say,    Incarna- 
tion Home,  Lake  Mohegan,  N.  Y. 
Ex-1920 

Born.— To  Jean  (Kimball)  Tyler  a  third 
daughter,  Judith  Hollis,  Dec.  3,  1930. 

Other  News. — Mildred  Simpson  is  now 
chairman  of  meetings  and  speakers  for  the 
Delaware  Branch  of  the  Women's  Organiza- 
tion for  National  Prohibition  Reform.  She 
opened  a  "Shop"  beginning  Feb.  1  through 
the  first  week  of  March  with  noonday  meet- 
ings and  speeches. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Emile  Boizis  (Clara 
Azerad),  6  rue  General  de  Wimpfen,  Algiers 
Algeria. 

1921 

Fund  Contributors  18.    Not  including  investment 

gifts.    Amount  $175. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  Graham  Bates 
(Dorothy  Sawyer),  46  Central  St.,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Lois  (Barton)  Sisson  a  daughter, 
Lois  Winslow,  Jan.  21. 

To  Catharine  (Chadbourn)  Mead  a  first 
son,  Dayton  Richard  Jr.,  Nov.  13,  1930. 

To  Jean  (Donald)  van  Gelder  a  first  daugh- 
ter, Margo,  Oct.  25,  1930. 

To  Elinor  (Palmer)  Vroman  a  first  son  and 
second  child,  Barent  Sloane  Jr.,  Apr.  21,  1928. 

To  Marie  (Rewalt)  Barnes  a  first  daughter, 
Donna  Katherine,  Oct.  13,  1930. 

To  Phyllis  (Wegener)  Campbell  a  second 
daughter,  Marion  Turner,  May  17,  1930. 

Other  News. — Helen  Barker  has  resigned 
her  position  and  is  enjoying  the  so-called  life 
of  leisure  very  much. 

Jane  (Converse)  Winslow's  husband  has 
been  transferred  from  Schenectady  to  Provi- 
dence. He  is  with  the  General  Electric  Co. 
Address,  14  Barnes  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Edith  (Howe)  Kaemmerlen  visited  Helen 
(Schaab)  Green  in  the  fall  on  her  way  to 
Nebraska.     Helen  has  two  interesting  boys. 

Virginia  (Job)  Mersbach  left  Chicago  nearly 
three  years  ago,  spent  a  year  in  Cleveland, 
and  is  now  living  at  4  Harmony  Dr.,  Larch- 
mont,  N.  Y. 

Camilla  (Loyall)  Hamilton  is  serving  as 
secretary  of  the  League  of  Nations  Assn. 

Ruth  McCoy  is  said  to  be  married  and  living 
in  Omaha.     Can  anyone  confirm  this? 

Lorna  Doone  (Mason)  Thompson  is  teach- 
ing and  tutoring. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Harry  P.  Field 
(Catharine  Pratt),  49  Kawananakoa,  Hono- 
lulu, T.  H. 

Dorothy  Spalding,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Penney  Jr.  (Elizabeth  Clapp), 
54  Hodge  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  T.  Ewing  Miller  (Dorothy  Dobner), 
128  Cherry  St.,  Granville,  O. 

Mrs.  Louis  W.  Marshall  (Constance  Sundh). 
700  Gladstone  Av.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Ex- 1921 

Born.— To  Caroline  (Friend)   Brunschwig 
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Harcourt  Place 

School  for  Girls 


In  the  picturesque  village  of  Gambier 
among  wooded  hills.  An  English 
setting  and  foundation.  The  best  of 
educational  training  for  college,  pro- 
fessional career,  or  home  life.  Prepares 
(/specially  for  Smith,  and  other  colleges 
requiring  college  board  examinations. 

SARAH    BEDELL   MACDONALD 

Headmistress 

5  Lewis  Hall        Harcourt  Place  School 

Gambier,  Ohio 


Professional 

CoNMLTATIONS  WITH  PARENTS 


Private  Schools  and  Summer  Camps 
the    United    States   and   abroad 


MARGUERITE  TITTLE,  A.B. 
JANE    GRIFFIN,   A.B.   (Smith) 

School    and    Camp     Specialists 
[9  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City 


-DONGAN-HALL 

Country  School  for  Girls 


One  Hour  From  New  York  City 
Overlooking  New  York  Harbor 

College  Preparation 

One-Year  Intensive  Review  for 

College  Board  Examinations 

General  Course 

EMMA     BARBER    TURNBACH 

Head  Mistress 


Dongan  Hills 
Staten  Island  New  York 


BIRCH  WATHEN 
SCHOOL 

A  Progressive  Day  School  for 
Boys  and  Girls 

149  West  93rd 
Tel.  Riverside  9-0314     New  York  City 


DWIGHT  &H8& 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
and  SPECIAL  COURSES 


Excellent  Language  Departments 

Music,  Art,  Science 

Athletics 


Frances  Leggett 

Maud  Jackson  Hulst,  Smith  '98 


Principals 
Englewood,  New  Jersey 


Child  Education  Foundation 
Training  School 

A  Day  School  and  Residence  for  Teachers 

of  the 

Nursery  and  Primary  Age  Child 

Course  of  Twelve  Months  for  College  Graduates 
preparing  especially  for  Heads  of  Departments. 

Course  of  Three  Years  for  High  School  Graduates. 

Both  Courses  approved  by  New  York  State  Edu- 
cation Department. 

ANNA  EVA  McLIN,  DIRECTOR 
535  East  84th  Street.  New  York 


The 

Corlew  Teachers'  Agency 

Grace  M.  Abbott,  Manager 

120  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 


Member  of 
National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 


THE  VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 

of the 

Smith  College  Personnel  Office 

appeals  to  the  Alumnae  for  their  help 
in  finding  summer  positions  as 
tutors,  governesses,  clerks,  waitresses, 
or  camp  councillors,  for  the  under- 
graduates. 

Mabelle  B.  Blake,  Personnel  Director 
Marjory  Porritt  Nield,  Vocational  Secretary 
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a  daughter  and  second  child,  Lucienne  Ida, 
Apr.  10,  1930. 

1922 

Fund  Contributors  20.    Not  including  insurance. 

Amount  $202 

Class  secretaries — A-K,  Mrs.  Edward  T. 
Wakeman  (Katharine  Winchester),  169  Ridge- 
wood  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  L-Z,  Mrs. 
Wallace  W.  Anderson  (Constance  Boyer), 
2288  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Between  an  operation  for  one  and  a  new 
baby  for  the  other,  your  secretaries  found 
time  did  not  permit  them  to  make  a  good  can- 
vass of  news.  Please  do  cooperate  in  response 
to  the  letter  that  is  forthcoming  and  tell  us 
recent  news. 

Married. — Gertrude  Windisch  to  Roland 
Paul  Thoman,  Dec.  15,  1930. 

Born. — To  Constance  (Hopkins)  Cum- 
mings  a  son,  William,  Jan.  28. 

To  Eleanor  (Miller)  Webb  a  daughter, 
Mariana  Stabler,  Apr.  7,  1929;  a  second  son, 
Robert,  Oct.  1,  1930. 

To  Vivian  (Savacool)  Bingham  a  son,  Wil- 
liam P.,  Oct.  16,  1930. 

To  Katharine  (Winchester)  Wakeman  a 
son,  Edward  Maurice,  Mar.  10. 

Other  News. — Maxine  Spengler  finds 
Schrafft's  in  New  York  the  Melting  Pot  for 
Smith  graduates,  for  she  is  constantly  running 
into  '21's  and  '23's.  Peggy  (Miller)  May 
with  her  one-year-old  son  spent  some  time 
with  Maxine  before  leaving  for  two  more 
years  in  Buenos  Aires.  Maxine  is  resident 
buyer  for  Field's  of  Chicago,  having  passed 
through  various  advertising  and  stylist 
phases  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 

Margaret  (Ward)  Brooks  is  living  right 
across  from  the  Golden  Gate,  and  because  of 
being  in  the  university  town  of  Berkeley  has 
hopes  of  continuing  her  work  in  government 
as  soon  as  Audrey,  who  is  nine  months  old,  is 
a  little  bigger. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Charles  Robinson 
(Aileen  Woodman),  2157  Maplewood  Av., 
Toledo,  O. 

Mrs.  Eaton  Webber  (Adelaide  Guion),  65 
Walker  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Ex-1922 

Born. — To  Eleanor  (Kimball)  Eames  a 
second  child  and  first  son,  Edward  Ashley  II, 
Oct.  13,  1930.  Ted  and  Eleanor  have  assumed 
the  leadership  of  Governor  Dummer  Acad- 
emy, Byfield,  Mass. 

1923 
Fund  Contributors  65.    Amount  $392.50 

Class  secretary— Mrs.  Rockwell  R.  Stephens 
(Isabel  McLaughlin),  2  FarrarSt.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Married. — Alice  Decker  to  Duncan  Pom- 
eroy  Ferguson.  Their  address  this  summer 
will  be  Cape  Neddick,  Me.  Mr.  Ferguson  is 
a  well-known  sculptor.  Alice  took  up  sculp- 
ture two  or  three  years  ago  and  has  had  great 
success  with  portrait  heads  of  children.  She 
has  also  been  exhibiting  and  filling  special 
orders  for  wood  carvings. 

Clarabel  Hord  to  George  Wait.  Address, 
2714  Quarry  Rd.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Elsbeth     McGoodwin     to     Edward     Niles 


Hooker.     Address,     1311     N.     Calvert     St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Born. — To  Barbara  (Barnes)  Blodget  a 
second  son  and  third  child,  Henry  2d,  Jan.  2. 

To  Ernestine  (Haynes)  Wray  a  son,  David 
B.,  Mar.  21,  1929. 

To  Bernice  (Hirschman)  Tumen  a  daughter, 
Ruth  Hirschman,  Mar.  10. 

To  Ruth  (Leberman)  Greenwald  a  daugh- 
ter, Susan  Elizabeth,  June  4,  1930.  Ruth 
also  has  a  son,  James  Lewis,  born  April  2, 
1927. 

To  Edith  (Yereance)  Grevatt  a  son,  Mar- 
ston  Kinsey,  Nov.  15,  1930. 

Other  News. — Madeline  Cary  is  secretary 
and  asst.  sales  manager  of  the  Cary  Maple 
Sugar  Co.  She  says  her  job  consists  of 
"shuttling  between  the  home  office  in  Ver- 
mont and  the  sales  office,  551  Fifth  Av., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dorothy  Drew  is  doing  graduate  work  in 
English  at  Radcliffe.  She  has  recently  ac- 
quired a  cottage  on  the  coast  of  Maine  where 
she  expects  to  spend  next  summer. 

Gertrude  (Funke)  Dohrenwend  is  working 
in  her  husband's  insurance  office. 

Josephine  (Garrett)  Brown  has  returned  to 
light  after  a  long  time  on  the  lost  list.  She 
has  two  daughters,  names  and  ages  unknown, 
and  lives  at  41  Charles  Field  St.,  Providence. 

Adelaide  Homer  spent  the  month  of  March 
in  Bermuda.  As  fund  chairman  she  repre- 
sented the  class  at  the  Alumnae  Council 
meeting.  She  roomed  with  Alice  (Quayle) 
Osborne  and  Alice  (O'Leary)  Byron,  who 
were  representing  the  Cleveland  and  Chicago 
Smith  College  Clubs. 

Mary  Lange  is  teaching  history  in  a  high 
school  in  Harrison,  N.  Y.  She  took  an  M.A. 
in  History  at  Columbia  in  1929. 

Hildred  Ramsay  is  teaching  in  the  Girls' 
Collegiate  School,  Glendora,  Calif. 
Ex-1923 

Married. — Eleanor  Warren  to  Emilio 
Pitarelli.     Address,  205  E.  78th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Other  News. — Nancy  White  graduated 
from  the  Mass.  General  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses  on  Feb.  7. 

1924 

Fund  Contributors  72.    Not  including  insurance. 

Amount  $9481.88. 

Class  secretary — Anne  de  Lancey,  52  Pine 
St.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Ambler)  Bauchspies 
a  daughter,  Barbara  Ambler,  Aug.  7,  1930. 
New  address,  721  N.  21st  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

To  Elinor  (Colwell)  Harned  a  second  son, 
Samuel  Colwell,  Feb.  21. 

To  Lydia  (Comstock)  Moffat  a  daughter, 
Mar.  21. 

To  Ruth  (Cutler)  Ricker  a  son,  Guy 
Winchester,  Feb.  14. 

To  Muriel  (Damon)  Powell  a  second 
daughter,  Pamela  Damon,  Mar.  9. 

To  Josephine  (Eicher)  Barclay  a  son,  John 
3d,  Feb.  10. 

To  Mary  (Evans)  Harrell  a  third  child  and 
second  son,  Samuel  Macy,  Jan.  4. 

To  Barbara  (Farnham)  Seamans  a  second 
son,  Frank  Alexander,  Jan.  5. 
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Summer  School 
of  Italian  Studies 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Director:  Blanche  Mitchell,  M.A. 

Third  Session 
June  29  —  August  7,  1931 

ADVA  WED  courses  in  Italian  Language  and 
•  Literature.  Italian  will  be  used  throughout 
the  entire  session,  both  in  and  out  of  the  class-room. 
Native  Italian  teachers,  including  AMBRO- 
GIO  DONINI,  Ph.D.  vRome)  and  AW 
CLETA  C.  VEZZETTI,  Diploma  Superiore  di 
Magistero.  Large  Italian  library.  Open  to  men 
and  women  students.  No  elementary  courses. 


Tuition  Fee  $60 


Room  and  Board  $100 


I 'lease  register  early 

»n  and  application  bi 
be  had  from: 

Blanche  Mitchell 

Department  of  Italian,  Smith  College 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


Smith  College 

SUMMER    SCHOOL 
OF    MUSIC 

June  29  — August  8,  1931 


Courses  in  the  Appreciation  and  History  ot 
Music,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  School 
Music. 

Instruction  in  Piano,  Violin, 
Voice,  and  Organ 

Were  you  unable  to  take  music  courses  while  in 
college?  If  so,  why  not  come  back  for  six  weeks,  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  offered  by  one  of  the  most  com- 
pletely equipped  music  buildings  in  the  country! 

Write  for  catalog  to 

WILSON  T.   MOOG,  Director 
Sage  Hall  Northampton,  Mass. 


Institute  for  The  Coordination  of 
Women's  Interests 

THE  COOPERATIVE 
NURSERY  SCHOOL 

by  Ethel  Puffer  Howes  and 

Dorothea  Beach 

Second  Printing  Price  75c 

with  The  Nursery  School  as  a  Social 
Experiment):  $1.00 

THE  DINNER-KITCHEN 
COOK  BOOK 

by  Ethel  Puffer  Howes  and 

Doris  M.  Sanborn 

Pra»$1.00 

Handbooks  of  organization,  equipment,  meth- 
ods and  costs,  designed  for  the  use  of  small 
cooperative  groups,  for  the  small  nursery 
school,  and  the  cooked-food  kitchen,  re- 
spectively. 

(Our  Two  Best-Sellers) 

i  Order  from  President's  Office,  Smith    College 

Write  for 

Complete  List  of  Publications,  I. C.W.I. 


Institute  of  Euthenics 
VASSAR    COLLEGE 

offers  courses  for  parents  and  others 
with   similar  interests   who  desire 

1.  Information  concerning  child  development 

and  child  guidance 

2.  Better   personal    adjustment,   physical    and 

mental 

3.  Increased  skill   in  improving  the  environ- 

ment 

4.  Better  understanding  of  trends  in  modern 

civilization  affecting  the  family 

Two  demonstration  schools: 

A  nursery  school  for  children  from  V/i  to  4' a 
A  school  for  children  from  4K  to  7K 

JUNE  24  — AUGUST   5 

For  full  information  write  to 
Executive  Secretary 

Institute  of  Euthenics 
VASSAR  COLLEGE 

Poughkeepsie  New  York 
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To  Helen  (Ferguson)  Russell  a  third  son, 
[an.  24 

To  Evelyn  (Fruchtman)  Klein  a  daughter, 
M  irjorie  Rona,  Aug.  14,  1930.  New  address, 
1005  Walton  Av.,  N.  Y.  C.  Evelyn  writes: 
"  I  am  still  attending  the  New  York  School  of 
Interior  Decoration,  and  expect  to  finish  this 
In  the  meantime,  I  practice  Interior 
Decorating  professionally,  and  that,  with  a 
seven-months-old  budding  acrobat  to  oversee 
keeps  me  completely  occupied  for  the  present." 

To  Jane  (Griswold)  Judge  a  son,  Jeremy 
<  rr  is  wold,  Jan.  20. 

Vo  Lois  (Herz)  Keane  a  second  son,  Daniel, 
Jan.  1. 

To  Hermine  (Hippen)  Ehrlicher  a  daughter, 
Sally,  in  May,  1930.  Sally  has  a  sister 
Nancy,  aged  2.  Address,  Airs.  James  Ehr- 
licher, 744  Hinman  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

To  Audrev  (Josephthal)  Love  a  daughter, 
Edyth  Noel,  Dec.  25,  1930. 

To  Harriette  (Pope)  Harris  a  second  daugh- 
ter, Henrietta  Pope,  Feb.  7. 

To  Ruth  (Thomas)  Wellington  a  second 
daughter,  Ann,  in  Aug.  1930. 

To  Florence  (Wattis)  Lane  a  third  child  and 
first  daughter,  Veda  Ann,  Jan.  21. 

To  Hartwell  (Wyse)  Priest  a  son,  Paul 
Lambert,  Nov.  14,  1930.  Address,  76  Ken- 
sington Rd.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Other  News. — Harriet  Babson  is  doing 
secretarial  work  for  a  Boston  physician  and 
is  also  studying  for  her  Ph.D.  in  psychology 
at  Boston  Univ. 

Lois  Bannister  has  been  promoted  from 
instructor  to  asst.  professor  of  history  and 
political  science  at  Wheaton  College,  and  is 
continuing  work  for  her  Ph.D.  at  Radcliffe. 

Esther  Beckwith  is  doing  family  welfare 
work  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Elizabeth  Blaisdell  is  assistant  office  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  branch  of  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  publishers. 

Dorothy  (Brown)  Dean's  husband  has  been 
made  pastor  of  Wachogue  Community  Church 
and  Foster  Memorial  Church  in  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Frances  Burnham  gave  her  first  hour's  lec- 
ture on  Modern  French  Art  at  the  College 
Club  in  Boston  on  Mar.  23.  She  illustrated 
her  remarks  with  some  of  her  own  paintings. 
At  the  request  of  Jordan  Marsh  one  of  these 
was  shown  at  their  "art  week"  exhibition,  to 
which  about  160  representative  artists  from 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  contributed. 

Carlotta  (Creevey)  Harrison,  after  her  noble 
work  as  class  chairman  for  the  Alumnae  Fund, 
enjoyed  a  much  deserved  vacation  in  Bermuda 
with  her  husband. 

Dorothy  Cole  is  teaching  English  in  the 
Central  Junior  High  School  in  Quincy,  Mass. 
She  enjoys  being  busy  for  she  edits  the  school 
paper  and  teaches  a  dancing  class  besides. 

Helen  (Dexter)  Loring  says  that  she  unoffi- 
cially takes  part  in  some  of  the  activities  of 
her  husband's  parish. 

Mary  Dupee  is  doing  publicity  work  for 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 

Eleanor  Florance  and  her  sister  Julia,  who 
are  on  a  cruise  around  the  world,  are  returning 

See  The  Clearing 


on    May   28   by   way   of   California   and   the 
Panama  Canal. 

Mary  Foster  is  statistical  secretary  in  the 
Research  Dept.  of  Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark, 
investment  counsel,  in  Boston. 

Katherine  (Griswold)  (rone  writes  that 
she  is  doing  pen  and  ink  illustrations  for  chil- 
dren's books,  amusing  herself  with  etching  and 
lithographing,  studying  German,  and  keeping 
house. 

Marion  Hall,  who  worked  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts (Jeneral  Hospital,  from  February 
until  September  of  1930,  is  now  taking  courses 
at  the  Simmons  College  School  of  Social  Work. 

Helen  (Johnson)  Fisher,  besides  bringing 
up  a  family  in  New  York,  finds  time  to  keep 
on  with  her  painting. 

Victoria  Manoukian  is  assistant  to  the 
Dean  of  Women,  State  Teachers  College. 
Mansfield,  Pa. 

Virginia  Moore  is  continuing  her  medical 
course  in  New  York  City. 

Sarah  Morton  is  living  with  her  family  in 
Fall  River.  She  took  a  trip  to  the  Caribbean 
shortly  after  Christmas. 

Emily  Newman  is  studying  sculpture. 

Anna  (Otis)  Duell  and  her  husband  are  fix- 
ing in  Egypt,  outside  of  Cairo,  while  he  is 
engaged  in  archaeological  work. 

Frances  (Page)  Dole's  husband,  after  a 
period  as  research  worker  in  chemistry  at  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  in  N.  Y.,  is  now  an  in- 
structor at  Northwestern  Univ.,  Evanston,  111. 

Eva  Prediger  is  secretary  to  a  trust  officer 
at  the  City  Bank  Farmers  Trust  Co.,  N.  Y.  (  . 

Helen  (Preston)  Maddocks  has  been  living 
in  Hanover,  Germany,  for  more  than  a  year. 
Her  husband,  an  instructor  in  the  American 
Cavalry,  is  at  the  German  Cavalry  School 
there.  Her  son  Preston  goes  to  a  Germai 
kindergarten  and  speaks  German  as  well  as 
English.  Helen  wrote  that  she  and  her 
husband  were  leaving  for  France  on  Mar.  21, 
as  her  husband  had  been  appointed  delegate 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Olympiad  Com 
mittee  meeting  held  this  year  in  Paris. 

Marianna  (Priest)  Grubb  writes:  "I'm 
teaching  English  to  6th,  7th,  and  8th  graders 
in  a  small  Quaker  school  near  Philadelphia 
during  the  winter,  and  I  find  the  teacher- 
housekeeper  job  energy-  and  time-consuming, 
but  none  the  less  pleasant  for  that."  Polly 
and  her  husband  spent  last  summer  in  France. 

Grace  Proffitt  writes:  "Since  Sept.  1929  I 
have  been  a  parish  worker  at  Christ  Episco- 
pal Church,  N.  Y.  C. — working  with  all  ages 
of  people.  I've  had  a  kindergarten  class,  a 
children's  hour,  Girls'  Friendly  Society 
Candidates  (age  9-14),  G.  F.  S.  Members 
(age  14  up),  and  a  Mothers'  Club — besides 
parish  visiting.     It  has  been  a  great  year.' 

Evelyn  Smith  has  been  taking  a  secretarial 
course  in  N.  Y.  C.  and  living  at  the  American 
Woman's  Assn.  Clubhouse. 

Helen  Stobbe  is  curator  in  geology  at  Smith. 
She  is  living  at  Baldwin  House  and  is  very 
eager  to  see  someone  from  1924. 

Helen  Stucklen  has  been  engaged  in  the  sell- 
ing end  of  her  father's  business  for  two  years. 
This  spring  she  is  accompanying  her  uncle  on 
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Miss  Conklins 

S  ecretarial    School 


THOROUGH      professional      training      for 
secretaryships    and     executive     positions. 

The     school     occupies     the      studios     of     the 
Tilden    Building;    classrooms    opening    upon 
:    garden    have   abundance  of  light   and 
air. 

The  Bureau  of  Placement  is  a  recognized 
feature  of  the  School.  Graduates  are  sought 
for  varied  and  interesting  positions. 

SUCCESSIVE   ENTRANCE   DATES 

Illustrated  booklet 
105  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Telephone,  PEnna.  6-3758 


fjfie  New  York  School 
of  Secretaries 

342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

V.  M.  WHEAT,  Director 


The  New  York  School  of  Secretaries 
specializes  in  a  three  months'  course  for 
the  training  of  College  and  Executive 
types  of  Men  and  Women  for  Social, 
Secretarial  and  Literarv  Positions 


2 
3 


Its  course  combines  a  sound  Business 
Curriculum  with  Newspaper  and  Maga- 
zine English,  Social  Forms  and  Publicitv 
Work. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  are 
advanced  as  rapidh  as  their  efficiency 
permits.  Instruction  is  Individual  in 
every  instance. 


Special  Summer  Rates  June  First  to  September  hirst 

PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  REQUIRED 

ALL  STUDENTS  ACCEPTED 
SUBJECT  TO  ONE  MONTHS  PROBATION 


Mr 


^5 


scnoob 


PRIVATE  SECRETARIAL  and 
FINISHING  COURSES 

Intensive  training  in  stenography,  touch  typewriting,  secre- 
tarial duties,  tactful  correspondence,  accounts  and  banking. 
Excellent  positions  secured  through  our  placement  bureau 
on  graduation.  Courses  1  to  3  months'  duration. 

Telephone  I  A  nderbilt  3-3896 
521  Fifth  Avenue,  at  43rd  Street 
New  York  City 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL 
DOMESTIC     ARCHITECTURE 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

A  Professional  School  for  Women 
Summer  School   Mondav,  June    22-Saturday, 
August  1,  1931.  Summer  Travel  Course  in  Eng- 
land 1931  —  date  to  be  announced 

The  Academic  Year  for  1931-32  opens 

Monday,  September  28,  1931 

Henry  Atherton  Frost  —  Director 

53  Church  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

At  Harvard  Square 


"Drexel  Jjbrary  School 

A  one-year  course  for  college 
graduates;  confers  the  degrer 
of  B.  S.  in  L.  S. 


THE  DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

'Philadelphia 


School  of  Nursing 
of  Yale  University 

A   Profession   for  the  College   Woman 

The  thirty  months'  course,  providing  an  intensive  and 
varied  experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads 
to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  NURSING 

Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work  required 
for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  available  for  stu- 
dents with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  \  ale  I'niversitv  are 
open  to  qualified  students. 

For  catalog  and  information  ad,!' 

THE    DEAN,    YALE    SCHOOL   OF   NURSING 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
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a    three    weeks'    trip   to    Bermuda    and    the 
West  Indies. 

Mary  (Sutherland)  Felland  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish at  the  Starrett  School  for  Girls,  Chicago. 

Ruth  Tyler  is  in  New  York  doing  secretarial 
work  for  the  president  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

Catherine  Washburn  is  an  instructor  in 
practical  nursing  at  Children's  Hospital, 
Boston. 

Hartwell  (Wyse)  Priest's  son,  Paul  Lambert, 
aged  7  months,  was  recently  appointed  a 
lieutenant  colonel  on  the  staff  of  the  Governor 
of  Idaho.  Hartwell  writes:  "This  business 
of  Paul's  being  made  a  colonel  was  just  a  joke 
between  Mr.  Priest  (his  grandfather)  and 
Governor  Ross.  They  brought  the  parch- 
ment document  here  for  us  and  then  we  all 
forgot  about  it,  when  to  our  utter  surprise 
suddenly  all  this  publicity.  It  was  given  out 
from  the  Governor's  office  and  sent  here  as  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch.  We  were  besieged 
with  photographers  and  reporters  for  three 
days  and  they  took  two  sets  of  movies  for  the 
news  reels — one  a  talkie!  .  .  .  They  asked 
me  to  hold  the  baby  and  explain  the  details. 
(Then  the  baby  laughed  out  loud.)  It  was 
all  so  absurd.  But  it  just  caught  their  fancy 
is  it  was  so  unusual,  and  was,  of  course, 
quite  official — signed  by  the  Governor  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  bearing  the  big 
state  seal." 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  E.  H.  Eacker 
(Eleanor  Bailey),  74  Fresh  Pond  Parkway, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Isbell  (Eleanor  Collins),  Colum- 
bia, Conn. 

Mrs.  Michael  Gottlieb  (Helen  Crystal), 
Park  Av.  and  83d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.   E.   R.   Motch  Jr.   (Marv   MacBain), 
1578  E.  115th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 
1925 
Fund  Contributors  77.     Amount  $547. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Norman  Waite  (La- 
vinia  Fyke),  3  Concord  Av.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Engaged. — Edna  Charlton  to  James  W.  D. 
Archibald,  a  graduate  of  M.  I.  T.  Edna  is 
now  living  at  7  Tanglewylde  Av.,  Bronxville, 
and  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Alice  Judson  to  Gordon  Canning.  Mr. 
Canning  is  a  graduate  of  Northwestern  Univ. 
and  of  Northwestern  Law  School.  They 
plan  to  be  married  in  June. 

Anne  Mason  to  Colonel  Vladimir  D.  Kri- 
janovsky,  formerly  of  the  Third  Hussars  and 
Lancer  Guards  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Army. 

Frances  Means  to  Clayton  Burr  Spencer, 
Yale  '19.  Mr.  Spencer  is  now  connected  with 
the  Travelers'  Insurance  Co.  in  Hartford. 
They  plan  to  be  married  in  the  fall. 

Married. — Clarice  Bowers  to  Clyde  Gra- 
ham Strachan.  Address,  Hotel  Webster  Hall, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Katherine  Clarkson  to  William  J.  Conway. 
Address,  531  E.  Lincoln  Av.,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  V. 

Edith  Gaff  to  Dr.  Frederick  William  Der- 


shimer.  Edith  is  assistant  social  worker  at 
King's  Park  State  Hospital,  King's  Park, 
N.  Y.  Her  husband  specializes  in  psychiatry 
and  is  at  the  same  hospital. 

Doris  Harmon  to  William  Callender  Leete, 
Yale  '25,  Nov.  18,  1930.  Mr.  Leete  is  with 
the  Travelers'  Insurance  Co.  in  Hartford. 
Margaret  Foote  and  Naneen  Burnap  '30  were 
bridesmaids.  Address,  14  Concord  St.,  West 
Hartford. 

Yieno  Kajander  to  Lindsey  C.  Churchill, 
Bowdoin  *24,  Harvard  M.A.  '29.  Mr. 
Churchill  is  now  teaching  English  in  the 
Meriden  High  School.  Address,  14  Cook 
Av.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Helen  Maguire  to  Edward  Montague 
Switzer  Jr.,  Amherst  '26.  Address,  Pleasant 
St.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Lillian  O'Leary  to  Alexander  Jerrems  Jr., 
Dec.  20,  1930.  Mr.  Jerrems  attended  the 
Univ.  of  Chicago  and  is  now  connected  with 
the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic.  Address, 
7827  South  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago. 

Helen  Patch  to  Robert  T.  Gray,  Dec.  6, 
1930.  Address,  1432  Northcliffe  Rd.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

Rose  Teitz  to  Morris  Raskin.  Address, 
3751  Cypress  Av.,  Sea  Gate,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Lucy  (Barnard)  Briggs  a 
daughter,  Lucy  Therina,  Dec.  20,  1930. 

To  Mary  (Gerould)  Anderson  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Nancy  Steele,  Jan.  1. 

To  Elizabeth  (May)  Slater  a  daughter, 
Jean  Marie,  June  14,  1930.  Address,  Mrs. 
H.  Alton  Slater,  741  S.  27th  PI.,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

To  Marjorie  (Rankin)  Smith  a  daughter, 
Cynthia,  Feb.  11.  Address,  11  Greenleaf  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

To  Marion  (Turner)  Tuttle  a  daughter, 
Marion  Chatterley,  Dec.  8,  1930. 

To  Isabella  (Walsh)  Lindsay  a  daughter, 
Dorothea  Bingham,  Nov.  22,  1930. 

Adopted. — By  Dorothy  (Ordway)  Farns- 
worth  a  son,  Peter  Vincent,  June  28,  1930. 

Other  News. — Christine  Baumann  is  still 
selling  real  estate  in  Chicago  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Real  Estate  Service,  Inc.,  firm. 

Mary  Brower  received  her  M.A.  from  the 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  last  June  and  is  now 
teaching  Latin  at  Low-Heywood  School  at 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Anne  Brown  is  in  Boston  doing  secretarial 
work  for  the  head  of  Camp  Quanset  on  Cape 
Cod.  As  soon  as  the  camp  opens,  Anne  will 
go  to  South  Orleans  where  the  camp  is  located. 

Mabel  Cahoon  is  again  teaching  mathe 
matics  in  the  Junior  High  School  at  Roswell, 
N.  M. 

Elizabeth  (Gould)  Powell  spent  six  weeks 
with  her  mother  in  Winchester  (Mass.)  while 
her  husband  was  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in 
Panama  superintending  the  filming  of  their 
manoeuvers.  He  was  sent  there  by  the  Fo\ 
Film  Co. 

Beulah  Hanson  is  a  bacteriologist  and 
chemist  for  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Co.  in 
Hartford.  Address,  1563  Boulevard,  Wesl 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Constance    Houghton    is    studying    piano 
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The  Traphagen  School  of  Fashion 

Intensive  Winter  and  Summer  Courses 
Under    direction    of   Ethel    Traphagen 

All  phases  from  elementary  to  full  mastery 
of  costume  design  and  illustration,  textile 
and   stajje  design,  taught  in  shortest   time 
consistent  with  thoroughness.  Day  and  Eve- 
ning classes.    Saturday  courses   for  Adults 
and  Children.  Incorporated  under  Regents. 
Our  Sales  Department  disposes  of  student 
work.  Every  member  of  advanced  classes 
often    placed    through    our    Employment 
Bureau.  Write  for  circular  L. 
In  first  Arnold,  Constable  &*  Company  Qosiume  De- 
sign Competition,  over  100  schools  and  nearly  800  stu- 
dents took  part;  all  prizes  were  awarded  to  Traphagen 
pupils  with  exception  of  one  of  the  five  third  prizes. 
In  latest  contest  Traphagen  students  won  all  awards; 
also  First  Prize  in  1931  Beaux  Arts  Hall  Contest  spon- 
sored by  Art  Alliance  of  America. 
1680  Broadway  (near  52nd  St.)  New  York 


COOPERATIVE    SCHOOL    FOR 
STUDENT  TEACHERS 

Bureau  of 
Educational  Experiments 

Offers  a  progressive  education  ex- 
perience to  students  of  progressive 
education. 

Seminar  Courses  and  Classroom  'Participation 

69  Bank  Street         New  York  City 


BALLARD  SCHOOL 

Central  Branch,  Y. W.C.A. 

College  women  who  aim  for  leadership  in 
the  business  world  find  our  Secretarial 
Course  a  solid  foundation  for  future  success. 

Send  for  Bulletin 

Ballard  School  graduates  always  in  de- 
mand. 

610  Lexington  Avenue  '    New  York  City 


Old  Colony  School 

Secretarial  and  Business  Training 

For  Young  Women  Graduates  of 
Private  School,  High  School  or  College 

One-Year  Course  prepares  for  Executive  Positions 
or  the  Management  of  Personal  Property. 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils 

For  Booklet  or  Information  Write  the  Principal 
Mrs.  Margaret  Vail  Fowler 

317  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


New  .... 

SEQUENCE 

THE  SMITH  REVIEW 

Undergraduate  Literary  Medium 

replacing  ''Monthly" 
Subscribe  now  .... 

Name Mail  to 

Smith  College 

Address Review 

Subscription  $2  Northampton,  Maes. 

Published  quarterly 


ALUMNAE!! 

For  Current  College  Interest 

READ  THE 

Smith  College  Weekly 

$2.00  a  year 

Editor-in-chief ANDREA  FERGUSON 

Business  Manager HELEN  THUM 

send  subscriptions  to 
Ruth  Berliss  *         Wilder  House 


On  Lake  Champlain 
For  Girls,  8-11,  12-16 

Season  1931 
June  27  — August  27 

A  ddress 
MR.    AND   MRS.    H.    D.    SLEEPER 

Vergennes,  Vermont 


South  Pond  Cabins 

FITZWILLIAM,  N.  H. 

A  Camp  for  Boys 

Founded  in  1908  by  Rollin  M.  Gallagher,  A.M.. 
Harvard  '06. 

TWENTY-THIRD  SEASON 

Address  Director,  Mrs.  Rollin  M.  Gallagher  (Julie 
Reed,  A.B..  Smith  '08),  30  Canton  Avenue,  Mil- 
ton, Mass.  Tel.  Mil-7640,  or  Mr.  H.  R.  Nash,  Milton 
Academy,  Milton,  Mass.  Mil.  2292. 
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under  Eleanor  Brodie  '13  in  Boston.  She  is 
also  learning  Italian. 

Dorothy  (Jealous)  Scudder  writes  most 
interestingly  of  her  experiences  in  India.  She 
is  studying  "Tamil,"  one  of  the  Indian 
dialects,  learning  as  much  as  she  can  about 
bacteriology,  X-ray,  delivering  babies,  giving 
anaesthetics,  etc.  She  says  doctors'  wives 
are  called  upon  to  do  all  sorts  of  amazing 
things,  and  it  is  well  to  be  as  prepared  as 
possible.  Her  husband  has  as  many  as  18  or 
20  operations  in  one  day,  and  reports  that  he 
has  as  many  cases  in  one  week  as  he  would 
have  in  a  year  in  the  U.  S.  They  went  up  in 
the  hills  during  the  hottest  season,  and  al- 
though they  were  only  9  degrees  from  the 
equator,  it  was  always  cool.  The  sun  was  so 
directly  overhead  that  it  shone  right  down  the 
chimney!  She  is  enjoying  her  Indian  life,  but 
if  self-government  is  obtained  they  want  to 
come  back  immediately,  as  the  different 
peoples  there  do  not  know  how  to  keep  peace 
among  themselves. 

Alice  Judson  worked  for  some  time  on  the 
Governor's  Commission  on  Unemployment 
and  Relief.  She  said  it  was  fascinating  work, 
but  very  depressing.  She  attended  the 
Junior  League  Conference  in  Indianapolis  in 
February  and  while  there  saw  Mary  (Hamil- 
ton) Collett  and  Elizabeth  Ann  (Patterson) 
Wilson. 

Serena  Niles  has  left  the  medical  branch 
of  social  work  and  is  now  with  The  Church 
Home  Society  in  Boston  investigating  cases 
which  are  referred  for  placement. 

Dorothy  (Pickard)  Piatt  has  had  a  busy 
year  in  dramatics.  She  appeared  in  a  pro- 
duction given  by  the  Northwestern  Univ. 
Play  Shop,  immediately  afterwards  had  a 
part  in  the  Chicago  Junior  League's  perform- 
ance of  "The  Bluebird,"  and  has  just  finished 
a  part  in  a  play  given  by  the  Evanston  Country 
Club.  Her  husband  is  entering  the  field  of 
politics  and  was  overwhelmingly  elected 
Republican  Precinct  Committeeman  of  their 
precinct  in  Evanston. 

Elizabeth  Poole  gave  a  piano  solo  in  a 
Chicago  Junior  League  Recital  and  was  a 
great  success. 

Elizabeth  Robinson  is  back  in  New  Haven 
this  year  with  a  part-time  job  at  Airs.  Day's 
School  teaching  history  and  doing  extra  work 
with  her  music. 

Catherine  (Spencer)  Goodnow  has  a  studio 
at  Scituate  Harbor  (Mass.)  and  spends  most 
of  her  time  doing  portraitures.  She  has  had 
some  of  her  work  exhibited  at  the  School  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston. 

Virginia  (Thieme)  Morris  has  just  returned 
to  her  home  in  Winnetka  after  a  six  weeks' 
trip  to  Honolulu  with  her  mother. 

Kathleen  Tildsley  is  still  very  much  inter- 
ested in  politics  and  before  the  fall  elections 
had  40  ward  helpers  canvassing  for  the  reelec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Pratt  to  Congress.  She  was 
about  the  only  Republican  candidate  elected 
in  New  York  City. 

Helen  <  Moran)  \  ytlacil's  husband  has  been 
appointed  squadron  engineer  officer,  Des. 
Sqd.  4,  battle  force,  U.  S.  fleet. 


Frances  (Wilson)  Peabody  lost  her  3- 
months-old  son  in  February.  Death  came 
very  suddenly,  caused  by  a  malignant  strepto- 
coccus influenza  germ. 

Bernice  Wright  is  secretary  in  an  oil-burner 
concern  in  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Rosaline  (Wright)  Oates  had  a  part  in  the 
Chicago  Junior  League  production  "The 
Bluebird."  She  also  was  in  their  production 
of  "The  Princess  and  the  Goblins"  last  year. 

New  Addresses. — Jeanette  Berman,  1903 
Ocean  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  Stearns  Johnson  (Elizabeth  Brown), 
530  S.  Sixth  St.,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Hanna  Faterson,  10  Green  St.,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Ingraham  Jr.  (Louise 
Featherstone),  3920  Cuming  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Levy  (Barbara  Grant), 
180  E.  79th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Mathias  (Marian  Guild), 
5514  Paseo,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Roberts  (Helen  Hartzell), 
709  S.  Mariposa  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Hunter  Eaton  (Constance  Hirschy), 
3024  First  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Mary  Mangan,  22  Evergreen  Av.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Irene  Rachdorf,  24  Sunset  Rd.,  West 
Somerville,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Troup  (Elisabeth  Rice), 
211  W.  106th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Harry  B.  Martin  (Helen  Rice),  36 
Woodruff  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Reed  Rowley  (Catherine  Ann  Rose), 
510  Plain  Dealer  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Helene  M.  Shincel,  1319  Boulevard,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.  David  Dushkin  (Dorothy  Smith), 
2912  Burling  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Hubbell  (Constance  Walter), 
10587  Ayres  Av.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Stratton  (Katherine  Whitney), 
55  Canyon  Rd.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Janet  Wilcox,  24  Summit  Av.,  North  Adams. 
Ex-1925 

Emily  (Brumder)  Hansen  has  two  children, 
a  boy,  Frederick,  born  Apr.,  1926,  and  a 
daughter,  Thekla,  born  Oct.,  1928. 

Gertrude  (Cuscaden)  Perrigo  has  a  daugh- 
ter two  years  old.  Address,  Mrs.  Charles 
Perrigo,  Cedar  St.,  Highland  Park,  111. 

Lucile  (Levy)  Hecht  has  two  boys,  Malcolm 
Jr.,  born  Mar.  14,  1925,  and  Frederick,  born 
July  11,  1930. 

Margaret  (McMillan)  Reynolds  has  two 
children,  a  daughter  Felicite  and  a  son 
McMillan. 

Emily  (Sturges)  Miller  has  two  children,  a 
girl,  Emily  Robinson,  born  July  26,  L927,  and 
a  boy,  Henry  Grady  Jr.,  born  Mar.  6,  1929 
Address,  Mrs.  Henry  Grady  Miller,  1900 
Marshall  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

New  Address.  Mildred  McDonald,  In 
dian  Lake,  N.  Y. 

1926 

Fund  Contributors  62.     Amount  $423.75. 
Class     secretary— Gertrude     E.     Benedict, 
Women's  University  Club,  943  S.  Hoover  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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<^o>   1896  —  1931  •<§>*»•• 

BACK  LOG  CAMP 

THE  ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS 
INDIAN  LAKE  *  NEW  YORK 

Beaver 

E  come  la  tra  li  Tedeschi  lurchi 
Lo  bevero  s'assetta  a  far  sua  guerra. 

Inferno  17:21   22 

The  particular  war  which  Dante  fancied  the  heaver  used  to  wage  among  the  gluttonous 
Germans  was  to  sit  on  the  river  bank  with  its  tail  in  the  water,  scooping  up  and  eating 
the  fish  attracted  by  an  oil  exuding  from  its  steering  gear. 

This  is  not  the  habit  of  the  Adirondack  beaver,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes;  but 
beaver  are  very  common  and  Back  Loggers  are  constantly  having  opportunity  to  study 
their  habits.  By  the  natives  they  are  considered  a  nuisance,  for  they  flood  roads  and 
meadows  and  dam  up  nearly  all  the  small  streams.  They  are  very  shy  and  it  would  be 
rash  to  promise  a  sight  of  one.  Trout  fishermen  in  distant  waters  often  see  them.  For  a  few 
summers  one  swam  past  the  Camp  several  times  a  week.  They  are  one  more  among  the 
many  wild  creatures  that  make  life  in  an  isolated  camp  like  Back  Log  so  enjoyable. 

Letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Bertha  Brown  Lambert  (Bryn  Mawr,  1904),  272  Park   Ave.,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C. 


Camp  Craft 

Nature  Study 

Clay  Modeling 

Pottery 

Art  Metal 

Woodwork 

Photography 

Dramatics 

• 

Experienced 

Tutoring  in 

All  Subjects 

• 

Special  French 

Camp  Marienfeld         se^Tclp 

CHESHAM— NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

36th  Year 

a  camp  for  boys  from  9  to  17 

offering 

The  Educative  Activities  Which  Have  a  Rightful  Place  in  a  Summer  Camp 

Address 

RAPHAEL  J.  SHORTLIDGE,  Headmaster,  THE  STORM  KING  SCHOOL,  CORNWALUON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

or:  MRS.  SHORTLIDGE  —  HELEN  WETMORE  HOUGHTON  —  SMITH  1912 
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Engaged.     Mary  Elizabeth  Creighton  to 

Robert  Lord  Brandegee,  Williams  '20.  a 
nephew  of  Lucy  (Lord)  Barrangon  '00.  They 
plan  to  be  married  in  June. 

Rachel  Derby  to  Woodward  C.  Adams,  of 
Pittsburgh.  They  plan  to  be  married  late  in 
May. 

Josephine  Wood  to  Dr.  James  E.  Fish, 
resident  surgeon  at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  in  Boston. 

MARRIED. —  Margaret  Bates  to  William 
Cole  McCally,  June  26,  1930.  Address, 
3551  Winchell  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Alice  Dolan  to  E.  W.  Phelan,  Cornell  Ph.D. 
'28,  Aug.  9,  1930. 

Janet  McGee  to  Leonard  H.  Field  III, 
Sept.  1930. 

Ruth  Williamson  to  William  How  Smith. 
Dec.  30,  1930. 

Dorothv  Winterbottom  to  John  R.  Mc- 
Cullough,'  July  29,  1930.  Address,  240  S. 
Broadway,  Tarrytown,  N.  V. 

Born. — To  Janet  (Bethell)  Xewlin  a  son, 
George  Christian,  Feb.  14. 

To  Margaret  (Day)  Piatt  a  daughter, 
Emily.  Dec.  26,  1930. 

To  Celia  (Fisher)  Allison  a  daughter,  Celia 
Fisher,  Jan.  3. 

To  Lorraine  ( Le  Huray)  Commons  a  daugh- 
ter, Lorraine,  Mar.  7. 

To  Dorothy  (Recht)  Plant  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  Roy  Jr. 

To  Ruth  (Strong)  Cummings  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Nancy  Ann,  Dec.  22,  1930. 

Other  News. — Carolyn  Chapin  is  in  the 
dress  shop  business  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Address,  900  19th  St.  X.  W. 

Margaret  De  Lay  is  private  secretary  to 
Mr.  John  Borden,  Arctic  explorer. 

Katherine  Frederic  made  a  trip  through 
several  states  last  fall  in  connection  with  her 
work  for  the  Nat.  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Marian  Guptill  received  her  Ph.D.  in 
archaeology  in  February  and  is  now  teaching 
three  courses  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

Marian  Frauenthal  is  interning  at  the  Hos- 
pital for  Joint  Diseases  in  New  York  City. 

Effa  Maronev  is  living  with  her  brother  at 
850  W.  176th  St.,  X.  V.  C.  He  is  attending 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  while 
Effa   is  working  for  Chase  Securities  Corp. 

Elizabeth  Marting's  father  died  Feb.  15. 

Elizabeth  Sherwood  expects  to  sail  for 
England  in  May  or  June. 

Isabel  (Urban)  Chase  and  her  husband 
have  moved  to  Hamilton  (O.)  where  Mr. 
Chase  is  in  the  Research  Dept.  of  the  Cham- 
pion Coated  Paper  Co.  Isabel  is  studying  for 
her  M.A.  in  botany  and  English  at  Miami 
Univ.  in  Oxford.  She  is  also  teaching  part 
time  as  a  graduate  assistant  in  the  Botanv 
Dept. 

Sylvia  Ward  is  an  assistant  buyer  in  the 
Broadway  Dept.  Store  in  Los  Angeles. 

Marion  Windisch  spent  February  and 
March  in  Honolulu  with  friends.  Her  latest 
piece  of  sculpture  was  on  display  in  the  Inter- 
national Flower  Show  held  in  Cincinnati  this 
spring. 

Elinor  Woodward  is  working  in  the  presi- 


dent's office  at  the  I  fniv.  of  Chicago,  a  "  most 
interesting  and  enlightening"  position. 

Helen  (Wright)  Hovey  is  teaching  contract 
bridge  and  has  25  pupils. 

New  Addresses-  Mrs.  John  S.  Linen 
(Mary  Barron),  449  Twin  Oak  Rd.,  South 
( (range,  N.  J. 

Helene  Basquin,  Hotel  Hayes,  64th  and 
University,  Chicago. 

Marion  Christie,  277  Lexington  Av., 
N.  V.  C. 

Mrs.  Ralph  I.  Hovt  (Dorothy  Curtis), 
82  East  Blvd.,  Rochester,  \.  V. 

Mrs.  John  E.  Booth  (Katherine  Keeler), 
The  Thornycroft.  Scarsdale,  X.  Y. 

Mrs.  Henson  L.  Jones  (Catherine  Mauk), 
Perrysburg,  O. 

Mrs.  John  Russell  (Minerva  Ramsdell), 
610  Elm  St.,  Montpelier,  \'t. 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Andrews   (Ethel   Stretch, 
William  St.,  East  Orange,  X.  J. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Meloney  V  (Elizabeth 
Symons),  The  Schoolhouse,  Huckleberry 
Hill  Farm.  Pawling,  X.  V. 

Mrs.  Eben  M.  Graves  (Marion  Ward), 
242  E.  19th  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Ansel  Kinney  (Elinor  M.  Woodward,/. 
537  Sheridan  Rd.,  Evanston,  III. 
Ex-1926 

Married. — Aloise  Cashman  to  Patrick  C. 
O'Brien.  Their  address  is  2881  S.  Park  Blvd.. 
Cleveland,  O. 

Katherine  Garrison  to  Joseph  Robinson, 
Mar.  25.  Mr.  Robinson,  a  graduate  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  College,  Cambridge,  is  British 
Vice-Consul  in  Xew  York. 

Born. — To  Frances  (Flood)  Thomas  a 
daughter,  Eleanor,  Feb.  7. 

To  Elizabeth  (Jennings)  Smith  a  son,  Walter 
Cole  III,  Sept.  16,  1930. 

Other  Xews. — Margaret  (Evans)  Berdan 
has  two  children,  Peggy,  3  years  old,  and 
Virginia,  1  year. 

Margaret  (Pond)  Church  expects  to  be 
east  for  reunion  and  will  be  somewhere  in 
Xew  England  till  Aug.  15. 

Virginia  (Porter)  Watson  has  a  young  son  a 
year  and  a  half  old,  Kenneth  C.  Her  new 
address  is  5214  Tilbury  Way,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Xew  Address. — Mrs.  Edward  H.  Gros 
(Katharine  Geisel),  895  Worthington  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

1927 

Fund  Contributors  61.     Amount  $389. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  Douglas  Kruml>- 
haar  (Catherine  Cole),  6d  Gibson  Ter ., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Catherine  Comer  to  Paul  J. 
Bowron  of  Birmingham.  They  will  be  mar- 
ried in  June  and  will  continue  to  live  in 
Birmingham. 

Marian  Cowperthwaite  to  Dr.  William 
Frederick  Roth  Jr.,  Yale  '25,  and  Yak' 
cal  School  '29.  He  interned  in  pediatrics  for 
a  year  and  now  is  asst.  resident  in  the  Psy- 
chiatry Dept.  of  the  Inst,  of  Human  Relations 
at  Yale.  They  expect  to  be  married  the  end 
of  June  and  will  be  living  in  Xew  Haven  for 
another  year  at  least. 

Florane  Crooke  to  Elisha  Canning  Jr.  of 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  349 
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Triangle  Seven  Ranch 


LIVINGSTON,  MONTANA 

MR.  and  MRS.  THOMAS  F.  BURGESS,  Jr. 


W 


I 


F  you  want  a  real  summer,  forget  your  worries,  subways, 

and  motors,  and  come  out  and  ride  the  range  with  us. 

€[  Spend  your  vacation  in  the  Rockies  within  a  few  miles 

of  Yellowstone  Park.  C  Rates  include  meals,  horses,  pack 

trips,  fishing  and  other  activities.  C  Detached  log  cabins 

accommodating  one  to  four  persons.  Electric  lights, 

hot  and  cold  showers.  C  For  further  information 

and  detailed  folder  apply  to  — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Burgess 

(LAURA  V.  CRANE,  '96) 
1  Burgess  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Scarsdale  87 


1931  Camping  Trips  in 
The  Canadian  Rockies 


Pack  trip  from  Banff  in  July  — 
4  weeks  on  trail,  leaving  New  York  June  26 

Pack  trip  from  Lake  Louise  in  August  — 
4  weeks  on  trail,  leaving  New  York  July  24 

!  Canoe  trip  in  Peace  River  country  in  September  — 
29  days  in  canoe,  leaving  New  York  August  28 


CAROLINE  HINMAN,  SMITH  A.B. 

80  Prospect  St.,  Summit,  N.  J. 


Perry  Mansfield  Camps 


Steamboat  Springs,  Colorado 
July  and  August 


Separate 
Women's  Camp 


Girls  13  to  20 
Juniors  7  to  12 


featuring 
Horseback  riding,  swimming,  tennis 

Normal  and  Professional  School 

of  the 

Dance  and  the  Theatre 

COUNSELLORS  TRAINING  COURSE 

Booklet  upon  request 

5%  discount  to  Smith  people  or  daughters 


Jooiper  Lodge 

Open  to  Faculty,  Alumnae,  and 
Graduate  Students 

SUMMER  OF  1931 

Applications  or  inquiries 
should   be  addressed  to 

Miss  Gladys  A.  Anslow 

395  Elm  Street  Northampton 


The  Aloha  Camps 

for  Girls  and  Boys 

VERMONT 
27th  Season 

Aloha  Hive,  girls  8-12,  Ely,  Yt. 

The  Aloha  Camp,  girls  13-16  (Club  group  17-20), 

Fairlee,  Yt. 
Camp  Lanakila,  boys  8-13,  Fairlee,  Yt. 
Directors:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Gulick,  Dartmouth 
and  Wellesley 
Helen  Gulick  King,  Smith  '16 
Carol  Gulick  Hulbert,  Smith  '19 
Mary  Worthen  Knapp,  Smith  '13 

Booklets  on  request  —  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
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Brookline,  Mass.,  Harvard  '26.  At  college 
he  was  captain  of  the  Junior  Varsity  Crew. 
He  is  now  district  supt.  of  the  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Co.  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Virginia  Erickson  to  Raymond  Olson,  Univ. 
of  Michigan  '26,  and  Northwestern  Law  '29. 
They  will  probably  be  married  in  the  late 
spring. 

Ruth  Gardner  to  John  W.  Gartner,  Prince- 
ton '27.  He  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Law- 
renceville  School  in  New  Jersey  and  also 
basket  ball  coach.  They  will  be  married  in 
June  and  go  abroad  for  their  wedding  trip. 

Elizabeth  Harris  to  Richard  K.  Stevens,  a 
lawyer  of  Philadelphia.  They  are  to  be  mar- 
ried on  Apr.  25. 

Edith  Hopkins  to  John  C.  Hover,  Harvard 
'23  and  Yale  Law  School  '27.  At  present  Mr. 
Hover  is  associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Sulli- 
van &  Cromwell  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Jeanne  Houghton  to  John  S.  Calmer  of 
New  York  and  Bombay,  India.  Mr.  Calmer's 
leave  of  absence  scheduled  for  March  was 
postponed  owing  to  world  conditions,  so 
Jeanne,  with  her  mother  and  Mary  Brown, 
has  gone  to  India  where  the  wedding  will 
take  place  in  May.  He  is  working  for  the 
General  Motors  Ltd.  there,  so  their  summer 
will  be  spent  motoring  about  the  country,  but 
Bombay  will  be  their  headquarters  for  another 
year  and  a  half. 

Married. — Eleanor  Alexander  to  Robert 
M.  Whitaker  of  New  York. 

May  Appleby  to  Dr.  Robert  MacLean, 
Feb.  17. 

Adelaide  DeGroat  to  Wendell  Sears,  June, 
1930.  Following  that  a  wedding  trip  in 
Europe.  Address,  10  Peyster  St.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Georgiana  Duncan  to  Louis  C.  Conant,  who 
is  an  instructor  in  geology  at  Cornell,  Sept.  6, 
1930.  Georgiana  is  asst.  in  research  in  the 
same  department.  On  leave  of  absence,  Mr. 
Conant  spent  last  year  in  Northern  Rhodesia 
working  with  a  copper  prospecting  company, 
far  away  from  civilization  and  with  only  one 
other  white  man  for  company. 

Pearl  Hathaway  to  William  W.  Jenkins, 
Jan.  3.  Address,  801  Parkside  Av.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

Prudence  Hutchinson  to  Edward  O.  Lamb, 
Dartmouth  '24  and  Western  Reserve  Law 
School  '27.  Mary  Brown,  Jeanne  Houghton, 
and  Helen  Jones  '28  were  bridesmaids.  They 
are  now  living  in  a  house  over  a  hundred  years 
old  which  they  have  rebuilt. 

Anne  Moreland  to  J.  Thomas  Smith  of 
Macon,  Ga.  He  received  his  law  degree  from 
John  B.  Stetson  Univ.  in  Florida,  and  is  now 
an  attorney  in  Detroit.  Address,  225  Merton 
RdL,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Anna  Sharon  to  William  H.  Morrow,  June 
12,  1930.  Gladys  (Beach)  Veale  '26,  Eliza- 
beth Smith  '27,  Molly  Steele  '28,  and  Dorothy 
Hayes  '30  were  bridesmaids.  Address,  2491 
N.  50th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Born. — To  Virginia  (Allen)  Bliss  a  daugh- 
ter, Virginia  Lee,  Feb.  18. 

To  Louise  (Dakin)  Taft  a  second  son,  Nov. 
1930. 


To  Myra  (Halligan)  Evans  a  daughter, 
Mary  Ballard,  Mar.  8.  Address,  141  Cooper 
Av.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

To  Eleanor  (Pew)  Keeler  a  daughter,  Carol 
Eleanor,  Sept.  29,  1930. 

To  Katherine  (Smith)  Ferguson  a  son, 
Oliver  Drayton,  Dec.  1930. 

To  Elizabeth  (Thompson)  Henry  a  daugh- 
ter, Ethel,  Aug.  22,  1930. 

To  Mary  (Walton)  Elder  a  daughter,  Ann 
Mary,  June  7,  1930. 

To  Emily  (Wynne)  Jillson  a  son,  Robert 
Faulkner,  July  20,  1930.  The  date  but  not 
the  name  was  previously  announced. 

Other  News. — Adrienne  Bancker  has 
been  for  the  past  two  years  at  the  Cleveland 
Playhouse  doing  stage  design  and  various  odd 
jobs  such  as  properties.  Address,  2459 
Overlook  Rd.,  Cleveland  O. 

Elizabeth  Bigelow  is  spending  the  winter 
at  Teachers  College  studying  for  her  M.A.  in 
education.  As  a  gentle  hint  to  other  '27's 
she  says  her  telephone  number  is  University 
8525.     Address,  547  Riverside  Dr.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Harriet  Cobb  was  married  in  Nov.  1929  to 
L.  J.  Clay  and  is  now  living  in  Cleveland. 

Antoinette  Dodge's  marriage  to  Fred  C. 
Baldwin  in  June,  1928,  has  never  been  an- 
nounced; neither  has  the  birth  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Isabel  Adams,  in  Nov.  1929.  Address, 
173  Edwards  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mary  Doran  is  studying  voice  in  New  York. 

Jessie  (Downing)  Artamonoff  who  has  been 
living  in  the  Philippines  has  returned  to  make 
her  home  in  this  country. 

Marjorie  Elsbree  is  at  the  Hartley  House  in 
N.  Y.  C.  She  is  also  studying  at  the  New 
York  School  of  Dalcroze  Eurythmics. 

Miriam  (Forster)  McGuire  and  her  husband 
are  in  Florence,  where  she  is  teaching  in  a 
girls'  school,  and  he  is  continuing  his  play- 
writing.  They  expect  to  stay  abroad  another 
two  or  three  years. 

Ruth  Gardner  is  teaching  at  the  House  in 
the  Pines  in  Norton,  Mass. 

Mabel  Gude  received  her  Ph.D.  from  Johns 
Hopkins  last  June,  and  is  back  in  Baltimore 
as  a  research  asst.  for  David  Robinson,  to- 
gether with  Marian  Guptill  '26.  When  Dr. 
Robinson  goes  abroad  this  spring  they  will 
take  over  his  classes. 

Elizabeth  Hall  is  doing  case  work  for  the 
Children's  Aid  Assn.  in  Boston.  "Two 
things  I  never  meant  to  do  when  I  left  col 
lege,"  she  says,  "were  teach  and  do  social 
service  work."     She  has  done  them  both. 

Elizabeth  Hamburger,  after  a  year  of  play 
ing  factotum  to  a  new  encyclopedia,  is  now 
reading  manuscripts  and  interviewing  authors 
and  would-be  authors.  Elizabeth  Gilman 
used  to  be  in  the  same  office. 

Frances  Haner  received  her  B.S.  from  Sim- 
mons in  June  for  having  completed  her  course 
at  Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture. 

Constance  Harvey  is  changing  her  status  of 
American  Consulate  General  in  Ottawa  Apr. 
1,  to  that  of  a  member  of  the  Dept.  of  State 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  leaving  behind  her  a 
gay  and  social  capital. 
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"The  Camp  in  the 
Wilderness" 


MOSS  LAKE  CAMP 

An  Adirondack  camp  of  140  girls  divided  into  three  distinctly  separate  establishments 

and  offering  many  unique  advantages.  7  hours  from  New  York 
Private  Lake  and  Preserve.  Rustic  Bungalows  with  Baths  and  Electric  Lights  in 

Each.  No  Extras.  Hotel  for  Parents.  Over  40  Horses.  Six  to  Ten  Hours 

■  Week  of  Riding  —  An  allowance  which  we  believe  nearly  doubles  thai  of  other  Eastern  camps 
Moss  Lake  nirls  have  received  first,  second  and  one  other  place  in  the  "Good  Hands"  class  at 
both  the  1929  and  1930  National  Horse  Shows.  But  riding  is  not  our  only  forte —  as  you  may 
judge  by  perusing  the  following  list  of  nationally  and  internationally  known  experts. 

Barretto  de  Souza,  Dean  of  the  country's        of    many    national    titles    of    a    decade    ago. 

Wallace  Johnson,  Former  Davis  Cup 
player  and  national  finalist. 

J.  Martinez  Castello,  Former  N.Y.A.C. 
fencing  master  and  the  American  Olympic 
coach  in  1924. 

Gordon  Dean,  One  of  the  country's  fore- 
most archers. 


horsemen  and  the  author  of  a  number  of 
books  and  articles  on  Equitation. 

Mr.  de  Souza  is  assisted  by  three  Colonels 
of  the  Russian  Imperial  Cavalry,  each  with 
some  years  of  teaching  experience  in  this 
country. 

John  Zimnoch,  One  of  the  best  known 
swimming  coaches  in  the  East  and  the  holder 


G.  T.  LONGSTAFF,  8932  Clinton  Avenue,  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  New  York 


Do  You  Feel  the  Need  of 

a  Complete  Rest  and  Change  .  .  . 

of  Getting  Away  from  the  Bustle  and  Noise  of 

the  City,  from  the  Humdrum  of  Daily  Tasks? 

Do  You  Long  for 

Beauty,  Restfulness,  Quiet,  such  as  Only  the 
Woods  Bestow? 

You  Will  Find  All  This  At 
COVEWOOD  on  BIG  MOOSE  LAKE 

CENTRAL  ADIRONDACKS 
Write  for  our  Booklet 


Frances  Alden  Covey 
(Wellesley,  1915) 


Earl  W.  Covey 
Big  Moose,  N.  Y. 


The  Vacation  House 
at  Houlgate 

NORMANDY,  FRANCE 

Tenth  Season 

For  children   whose  parents  are  traveling  abroad 

June  30-August  31 

French   surroundings.   American   hygiene. 

Accessible  from  Paris,  Cherbourg,  Havre. 

Director,  CHARLOTTE  WIGGIN 

(Smith  1908) 

333  East  80th  Street,  New  York 

or  565  Aiken  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

After  June  I3lh 

Houlgate,  Calvados,  France 


ROBIN  HOOD'S  BARN 

invites  children  who  are  limited  in  physical 
activities  for  a  summer  of  happy  play  and 
hygienic  living.  Diet  and  rest  periods  are  care- 
fully planned.  Physiotherapy,  heliotherapy, 
1  massage,  corrective  exercise,  and  occupational 
therapy  are  provided.  Camp  at  Ascutney, 
Vermont. 

Further  information  and  descriptive 
folder  may  be  had  upon  request 

Director,  MISS  LEAH  THOMAS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physical 

Education.  Smith  College 

Executive  Manager,  MRS.  DAVID  CAMP  ROGERS 

319  Elm  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 


CAMP  SERRANA 

ON  LAKE  TARLETON 

PIKE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Sixteenth  Season 
JUNE  29  — AUGUST  28 

Junior  and  Senior  Divisions  for  Girls 
Coeducational  Group  for  Children  4-8 

Directors 

Mrs.  Mary  Gaylord  Frick,  Smith  '89 

140  Overlook  Avenue 

Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Walker  Born,  Smith  '21 
40  Arlington  Street 
Cambridge,  Mass- 
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Alice  1  limmelsbach  is  working  at  Macy's 
until  June  when  she  leaves  for  a  summer  in 
Paris  and  the  Pyrenees,  living  all  the  time 
with  a  French  family. 

Margaret  Hoening  is  still  studying  etching 
at  the  Art  Students'  League  in  N.  Y.  C.  She 
had  a  print  each  in  the  shows  of  the  National 
Arts  Club  of  New  York,  Chicago  Society  of 
Etchers,  and  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers. 

Dorothy  i  Kirchner)  de  Cordova  has  a  small 
son  aged  22  months  who  has  never  received 
recognition.     They  are  living  in    Xewburgh 
V  Y.  >  for  the  present. 

Elizabeth  Lovell  and  Margaret  Hiller  have 
had  a  glorious  winter  trip  through  Italy  and 
Germany,  France  and  Switzerland.  They 
spent  Christmas  in  Munich.  Among  other 
things  they  saw  when  there  were  "a  toyshop 
ballet,  a  Christchild  opera,  and  a  concert  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  palace  around  the  Christ- 
mas tree" — all  these  especially  put  on  for 
Christmas.  When  in  Florence  they  studied 
as  well  as  "sight-saw,"  so  that  their  art  notes 
took  on  a  real  significance. 

Lillian  Martin  took  the  leading  role  in  a  play 
given  by  the  dramatic  department  of  the 
Univ.  of  Michigan  over  radio  station  \VJR 
Detroit,  on  Feb.  20. 

Pauline  (Poindexter)  Lumbard's  husband 
has  been  appointed  one  of  the  Assistant  United 
States  Attornevs  in  X.  Y.  C.  Address,  2  \V. 
67th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ruth  Sears  has  been  spending  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  traveling  through  France 
and  Italy.  Last  heard  from  she  was  trying  to 
procure  a  driver's  license  in  Florence.  In 
May  she  hopes  to  see  Leslie  (Winslow)  White 
in  Germany. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  John  W.  Tarbell 
(Meredith  Farnum),  3706  69th  St.,  Jackson 
Heights,  X.  Y. 

Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Rose  (Clarice  Goldstein), 
424  E.  52d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Kent  W.  Barber  (Ella-Boiling  James), 
608  6th  St.,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  G.  Emerson  (Harriet  Mitchell), 
284  Beech  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  John  K.  Hutchens  (Katherine  Morris), 
8  Bank  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  F.  Potter  (Priscilla  Page), 
5  Craigie  Circle,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marshall  G.  Bolster  (Catherine 
Steane),  10  Lanark  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Beede  (Virginia  Stearns), 
32  Benevolent  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Frank  A.  Farrington  (Joan  Sturte- 
vant),  11  Patterson  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Mrs.  Walter  B.  Booth  Jr.  (Dorothy  Taylor), 
Haverford  Gables,  Haverford,  Pa. 
Ex- 192  7 

Married. — Phyllis   Dimick  to  Charles  J. 
Smith,  Jan.  24.     They  are  living  temporarily 
at  392  Fellsway  W.,  Medford,  Mass. 
1928 

Fund  Contributors  68.     Amount  $499.50. 

Class  sccretarx — Katharine  B.  Cochran, 
1541  Prospect  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

ENGAGED. — Anna  Dunbar  to  John  Fair- 
banks Partridge,  Harvard  '24,  who  is  in  the 
investment  banking  business  in  Boston. 


Phoebe  Drury  to  Dr.  George  P.  Robb,  a 
graduate  of  the  Indiana  School  of  Medicine. 
Dr.  Robb  is  now  a  resident  at  the  Thorndike 
Laboratory  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  and 
asst.  in  Medicine  at  Harvard  Medical  School. 
They  plan  to  be  married  in  July. 

Mary  Harrington  to  Dr.  George  Flynn,  a 
graduate  of  Tufts  College  and  Tufts  Medical 
School. 

Caroline  Kimball  to  William  F.  Reeves  Jr., 
of  Evanston,  111.,  who  is  in  the  class  of  1932 
at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in 
X.  Y.  C. 

Frances  McCarthy  to  John  Evans  Abbott  of 
Xew  York. 

Betty  Jane  Xelson  to  Taylor  Vinson,  a 
graduate  of  the  Univ.  of  Virginia  Law  School. 
They  plan  to  be  married  Apr.  25  and  will  live 
in  Huntington,  W.  \'a.  Virginia  Flowers  and 
Dorcas  Dickinson  '29  are  to  be  among  the 
bridesmaids. 

Eva  Titman  to  Bernard  Henick,  Harvard 
'26.  He  is  now  with  a  Xew  York  Stock  Ex- 
change house.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
in  June. 

Married. — Barbara  Mettler,  in  February, 
to  Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour  Jr.,  an  artist  from 
Chicago.  Bobs  plans  to  go  to  Germany  in 
May  for  a  short  time  to  continue  her  study  of 
dancing  at  the  Mary  Wigman  School. 

Priscilla  Palmer,  last  June,  to  Alexander 
Stronach  Jr.  Xew  address,  43-20  Hamilton 
PI.,  Douglaston,  Long  Island.  (The  sincere 
apologies  of  your  secretary  are  herewith  offered 
for  the  incorrect  information  printed  in  the 
February  Quarterly.) 

Born. — To  Elizabeth  (Bacon)  Bisgood  a 
daughter,  Brigid  Anne,  Mar.  21  in  Xew  York. 

To  Kathryn  (Brickner)  Weiller  a  son. 
Edwin  A.  3d,  Jan.  30. 

To  Xan  (Carey)  Xeff  a  daughter,  Xancy, 
Mar.  19. 

To  Margaret  (Colby)  Williamson  a  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Colby,  Jan.  18. 

To  Katherine  (Jacobs)  Rosenwald  a  son, 
June,  1930. 

To  Frances  (Noble)  Pottle  a  daughter. 
Marcia,  Mar.  23,  1930. 

Other  News. — Since  October  Pauline 
Barry  has  been  playing  over  the  radio  twice 
a  week.  She  says,  "  I  am  teaching  music  and 
tutoring  French  as  well  as  doing  solo  engage- 
ments. I  have  a  new  studio  in  the  basement 
of  our  house  well  equipped  with  two  pianos, 
one  for  teaching  and  my  Bechstein  grand  for 
my  own  use." 

Elizabeth  Blake  spent  the  first  week  in 
April  in  New  York  doing  some  work  at  the 
Metropolitan  Art  Museum  with  a  group  from 
the  Boston  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Margaret  (Brown)  Wood  and  Frances 
(Gibson)  Tunnell  went  to  Florida  together  in 
February. 

In  March  Katharine  Cochran  went  on  a 
West  Indies  cruise  on  the  S.  S.  Republic  stop- 
ping at  Jamaica,  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
Havana. 

Virginia  (Cowing)  Paul's  husband  has  com- 
pleted his  work  at  Rush  Medical  College  and  is 
starting  his  interneship  at  the  General  Hos- 
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Night  view  from  a  corner  of  the  lounge 


UJTe 

SMITH  COLLEGE  CLUB 
of  NEW  YORK 

HOTEL  NEW  WESTON 

Madison  Avenue  at  50th  Street 

Most  convenient  to  theatres, 

shops,  and  trains 

An  ideal  stopping  place  for  alumnae 
going  to  commencement  or  passing 
through  New  York  on  summer  trips. 

The  hotel  offers  a  10%  discount  on  rooms 
to  members. 

Special  club  dining  room,  low  rates. 

Cool  terraces,  comfortable  lounge. 

A  delightful  place  to  ask  your  friends 
to  tea. 

Non-resident  membership  (for  alumnae 
living  over  50  miles  from  New  York)  is 
only  $10  which  may  easily  be  saved  on 
discounts. 

Applications  may  be  sent  to 

Miss  Mildred  Fogel,  Exec.  Secy. 

or  made  in  person  at  the  club 


Permanent  Home  of 

the  Smith  College  Club 

of  New  York 


NEW  YORK  en  ROUTE 
to  HAMP. 

IQQI       SEMI-CENTENNIAL       IOTI 
lOOl  ANNIVEKSARY  lyjl 


Spend  a  few  days  at  The  New  Weston  on 
your  way  to,  or  from  Commencement  and 
the  Semi-Centennial.  It  will  make  for  a  real 
holiday.  Rates  are  most  moderate  at  this  smart 
centrally  located  Hotel  and  the  Smith  College 
Club  of  New  York  offers  the  conveniences  and 
hospitality  of  its  Pent  House  to  members 
and  guests. 


HOTEL  NEW  WESTON 

MADISON  AVENUE  at  50TH  STREET 

(Headquarters  Smith  College  Club  of  New  York) 
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pital  in  Cincinnati  in  July.  New  address, 
Apt.  18,  2531  Burnet  Av.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Jane  Dice  has  recently  been  made  president 
of  the  Toledo  Smith  Club. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  Augusta 
Dockery  went  to  Havana  to  visit  Marion 
Field  and  Virginia  (Rhodes)  Hartenstein. 

Barbara  Ellis  has  a  secretarial  position  with 
E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons,  Inc.  in  Boston. 

Marion  Field  has  a  position  in  the  U.  S. 
Consulate  in  Havana. 

Aleta  Freile,  whose  stage  name  is  Aleta 
Freel,  has  been  with  the  Palm  Beach  Players 
in  Florida  this  winter  and  has  played  the 
leading  role  in  several  productions. 

Almena  Gray  entertained  the  Smith  Club 
of  Detroit  at  the  Colony  Club,  with  Mr. 
Bixler  as  guest  of  honor,  on  Feb.  21. 

Margaret  Grout  went  to  Bermuda  in  Janu- 
ary.    She  expects  to  be  married  late  in  April. 

Florence  Lyon  spent  several  weeks  in  North- 
field  in  January  and  February  doing  some 
special  work  for  Mr.  Speer  at  Northfield 
Seminary. 

Jane  McEldowney  sailed  the  middle  of 
January  to  join  Martha  Smith  who  has  been 
studying  at  Oxford  since  November. 

Mary  Mills  says  that  she  "saw  Mr.  Bixler 
at  the  Smith  luncheon  in  Chicago  and  the 
onlookers  were  somewhat  surprised  to  hear 
him  say,  'Are  you  still  catching  baseballs?'" 
Mary  studied  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
in  the  fall  and  went  to  California  in  March. 

Anne  (Morrow)  Lindbergh's  poem  "Re- 
membrance" has  been  translated  into  French 
by  the  aviation  society,  Les  Ailes  Brisees,  and 
it  is  soon  to  be  published  in  Paris.  It  has  been 
set  to  music  by  Maury  Madison,  an  American 
composer. 

Mary  (Munroe)  Cooke's  husband  has  been 
sent  to  Paris  on  business.  They  sailed  early 
in  April  and  plan  to  be  gone  for  a  year. 

Margaret  (Olney)  Larter  and  her  husband 
have  recently  moved  into  the  new  house  of 
which  they  have  been  supervising  the  building. 
It  is  located  on  Sunset  Av.,  Chelmsford,  Mass. 
— just  three  miles  out  of  Lowell. 

Katherine  Owsley  says,  "I  had  a  most 
interesting  time  last  summer  visiting  for  ten 
weeks  in  Hungary.  I  visited  four  different 
families  whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  and 
found  to  my  great  surprise  that  most  edu- 
cated people  in  the  country  are  equally  con- 
versant in  English,  French,  and  German,  so 
that  I  encountered  no  difficulties  from  the 
language  point  of  view,  nor  from  any  other. 
The  country  is  most  picturesque  and  I  advise 
anyone  planning  a  European  trip  to  include 
Hungary  in  her  itinerary." 

Helen  Pillsbury  sailed  late  in  January  to 
join  her  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Katharine 
and  Bates  McKee,  for  a  sojourn  on  the  Riviera. 

Gertrude  P.  Smith  and  Elizabeth  Wilder 
returned  from  France  in  February. 

Margaret  Stone  writes,  "  I  have  been  work- 
ing hard  trying  to  run  an  art  school  here  in 
Schenectady  as  well  as  studying  drawing  and 
painting.  Another  girl  and  I  have  started  a 
real  school  in  her  studio,  but  I  have  discovered 
a  sad   lack  of  business  training.     However, 


we're  gaining  education  in  all  ways  with  a 
critic  coming  here  from  New  York  twice  a 
week." 

Margaret  Tarbox,  a  stylist  at  Macy's,  has 
been  arranging  fashion  shows  this  winter  and 
in  March  was  the  speaker  at  the  Macy  Fash- 
ion Show  held  at  the  New  York  Smith  Club. 

Having  received  an  M.A.  from  Columbia, 
Kathleen  Whearty  is  now  supervising  grade 
music  in  Cranford,  N.  J. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  William  H.  Ma- 
comber  (Mary  Anne  Adams),  Drake  Rd., 
Kendallville,  Ind. 

Lucy  Allen,  Gardner  House,  Vila  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Jessie  Ashworth,  1572  E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  A.  Whitney  Griswold  (Mary  Brooks), 
496  Whitney  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ruth  De  Young,  4805  Kimbark  Av.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Mrs.  S.  Donald  McFadden  (Ruth  Douglas), 
612  S.  Stewart  St.,  Winchester,  Va. 

Natalie  Dunbar,  1733  Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Dunning  (Harriet  Dunning), 
150  Notch  Rd.,  Granby,  Conn. 

Essie  Epstein,  1222  St.  John's  PI.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Wet  more  Dawes  (Caroline  Foss),  221 
Lydecker  St.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Leo  W.  Mortenson  (Virginia  Fuller  , 
11  Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Godfrey,  71  Grove  St.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Mildred  Grosberg,  2654  Monterey  Av. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  David  B.  Tyler  (Katharine  Haskell 
22  De  Lancey  Dr.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Wilson  (Hildegarde  In- 
galls),  209  Nahant  Rd.,  Nahant,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Newell  O.  Ellis  (Julia  Kellogg),  Reed 
Apts.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Kaufman  (Helene  Mans- 
bach),  3149  Hampton  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  (Anne  Morrow), 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Moore  Jr.  (Adeline  Nich- 
ols), 3262  N  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Chace  (Betty  Oenslager', 
77  Williams  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Emily  Pettee,  138  E.  38th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Harriett  Rinaldo,  c  o  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, 311  S.  Juniper  St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Mrs.  Louis  Pelletier  Jr.  (Caroline  Ross), 
Wykoff  Gardens,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Edith  Sedgwick,  106  E.  85th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Marian  Shaughnessy,  229  E.  79th  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  Spear,  17  W.  67th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Jeffrey  Bret  Harte  (Kittredge  Spen- 
cer), Villa  Caputo,  Ischia,  Prov.  di  Napoli, 
Italy. 

Emma  Stewart,  126  College  Av.,  Indiana, 
Pa. 

Ex-1928 

Born.— To  Beatrice  (Harshaw)  Walsh  a 
son,  Jan.  23. 

To  Eleanor  (Stevens)  Kinsman  a  daughter, 
Barbara,  Sept.   1929.     Eleanor  was  married 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  349 
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PHEASANT 

WELCOMES   YOU 
A  Guest  House 


M 


1927-'28-,29-,30 

THE  FIRESIDE 

has  moved  to  the 

TEA  ROOM 
8  BEDFORD  TERRACE 

Larger,  more  attractive  quarters.     The  same 
quality  food. 


White  House  Inn 

105  Elm  Street 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 

An  all  year 
Guest  House  and  Tea  House 

Excellent  Cuisine 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Burgess 

Telephones  2210  and  1677 


Arnold  Inn 

12   ARNOLD   AVENUE,   NORTHAMPTON 


AnAUYearRoundGuestHouse 

Attractive  single  rooms  and  suitea 
REASONABLE  RATES 


Mrs.  P.  C.  Mulford 
Tel.  1145-W  or  2320 


HOTEL  T*)KrE\MPTON 


An  Inn  of  Colonial  Charm 

a  t  "Sort  hamp  t  on .  Massachusetts 


Delightful  Rooms 
furnished  with  original 
pieces  and  reproductions 
of  Early  American 
periods.  Rates  $2.50 
and  up. 

You  will  enjoy  the 
delicious  food  in:  Wig- 
gins Old  Tavern,  Colo- 
nial Restaurant,  or  Coffee 
Room. 

LEWIS  N.  WIGGINS 

Proprietor 
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to  Warren  Kinsman  in  Sept.  1928.     Address, 
Western  View  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Other  News. — In  January  Frances  Abbe 
gave  up  her  job  at  the  Hospital  for  Ruptured 
and  Crippled  in  New  York  and  went  to  Cali- 
fornia via  the  Canal.  She  spent  several 
weeks  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  then  went  to 
Honolulu  for  a  time,  finally  returning  home  by 
way  of  Arizona  where  she  enjoyed  two  weeks 
at  a  ranch. 

Alice  Brown  spent  three  months  abroad 
this  winter  returning  early  in  April. 

Josephine  (Clark)  Pond  is  settled  for  the 
next  year  or  two  in  Peiping,  China,  where  her 
husband  is  attached  to  the  U.  S.  Diplomatic 
Corps. 

Elizabeth  Trinkner  plans  to  return  in  May 
from  a   four  months'   Mediterranean  cruise. 

Vivian  (Wright)  MacCormick  spent  a  few 
months  last  fall  in  the  United  States  on  her 
way  from  Sydney,  Australia,  where  she  has 
been  living  for  the  past  two  years,  to  London, 
England,  where  she  expects  to  spend  the  next 
few  years.  Her  husband  was  called  to  Eng- 
land on  business.  "Tommy"  has  two 
children — Jill  who  is  nearly  three  and  speaks 
with  a  decided  English  accent,  and  a  son 
Malcolm  who  is  a  year  old. 

The  secretary  wishes  to  urge  each  of  you  to 

return  to  Northampton  for  the  week-end  of 

June    13 — our    Third    Reunion.     Send   your 

application  in  immediately! 

1929 

Fund  Contributors  74.     Amount  $581.13. 

Class  secretary — Marjorie  W.  Pitts,  137 
W.  Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engaged. — Margaret  Cross  to  Dr.  Vernon 
W.  Lippard  of  New  York. 

Beulah  Greenburgh  to  Jack  A.  Kaufman, 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Kaufman  has  a  position 
with  the  Julian  Goldman  Stores,  Inc.  Beulah 
is  studying  at  Columbia.  New  address,  211 
Central  Park  W\,  N.  Y.  C. 

Jean  Vliet  to  William  B.  Bel  den. 

Married. — Caroline  Blanton  to  Sherman 
Rand  Thayer,  Apr.  29.  Address,  Ripley 
Road,  Cohasset,  Mass.  Mr.  Thayer,  Am- 
herst '26,  Harvard  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration '28,  is  the  son  of  Helen  (Rand) 
Thayer  '84.  He  is  with  the  Second  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  Caroline  has  been  teaching 
at  the  Knox  School  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Frances  Bullard  to  John  Marshall  Budd, 
Jan.  31,  in  Fairfield,  Conn.  Mr.  Budd  is  an 
electrical  engineer  for  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  After  a  wedding  trip  through  the 
South,  Frances  and  her  husband  went  to  live 
at  11  Summit  Court,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Georgina  Damon  to  Ensign  George  Edward 
King,  U.  S.  N.,  Feb.  21,  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Evelyn  Michaelian  was  maid  of  honor  and 
Ellice  (Smith)  Simmonds's  husband  one  of 
the  ushers.  Frances  Ranney,  Edith  Bozyan, 
Gwendolyn  Corwin,  and  Ellice  (Smith) 
Simmonds  were  among  those  present.  Dor- 
othy Beeley  played  during  the  ceremony. 
Georgina  and  her  husband  will  be  for  a  while 
in  Newport  (R.  I.),  where  Ensign  King  is 
stationed. 

Helen     Hamburger    to    Leslie    Rosenthal. 

See  The  Clearing 


Helen  is  a  social  worker  in  the  neurological 
clinic  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  They  are  liv- 
ing at  325  E.  79th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Hope  Hodder  to  Howard  Jay  Bennett,  Feb. 
4.  Address,  35  Salem  End  Rd.,  Framingham 
Center,  Mass. 

Mary  Kroehle  to  John  Carpenter  Dabney, 
Mar.  14,  in  Brockville,  Ontario,  Can.  The 
wedding  took  place  in  the  church  in  which 
both  Mary's  mother  and  grandmother  were 
married.  There  were  no  attendants.  Mr. 
Dabney  lives  in  Cambridge  (Mass.)  and  is  a 
brother  of  Nancy  Dabney  '30.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Wesleyan  and  of  Harvard  School  of 
Business  Administration.  Mary  and  her 
husband  will  live  at  Shawnee  Trail,  Aurora,  0. 
Mary  Loop  to  Karl  Benndorf  Michael, 
Jan.  24.  They  are  living  at  70  Circular  Av., 
Hamden,  Conn. 

Born. — To  Lucy  (Ellerbe)  Egan  a  daughter, 
Lucy,  Feb.  9. 

Other  News.— Clara  Allen  spent  the  win- 
ter in  Miami  with  her  family. 

Carolyn  (Andrews)  Wright  spent  the 
Christmas  holidays  and  most  of  January  in 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  visiting  her  husband's 
relatives'. 

Marjorie  Banks  is  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
and  Latin  in  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades  of 
the  Washington  School,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Emily  Barnhart  is  taking  courses  in  educa- 
tion in  Pittsburgh. 

Anne  Basinger  is  teaching  arithmetic  at  the 
Brearley  School. 

Cynthia  Beatty  spent  the  fall  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Kentucky,  doing  interesting  volunteer 
work  for  the  Hindman  Settlement  School 
near  Hazard  and  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service 
near  Hyden.  After  a  Christmas  spent  at 
home  with  her  family  Cynthia  went  with  her 
mother  to  Florida  for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

Dorothy  Beeley  is  no  longer  in  Newark- 
teaching,  but  has  gone  to  live  in  New  York 
with  Edith  Bozyan  at  36  Horatio  St. 

Dorothy  Bennett's  chief  occupation  is 
running  the  Junior  League  Food  Shop  in  New 
Haven.  She  has  also  been  playing  basket  ball 
and  taking  trips  hither  and  yon. 

Elizabeth  Breed  is  going  to  secretarial 
school  in  New  York,  and  living  at  the  Shelton. 
She  also  seems  to  find  time  for  trips  to  North- 
ampton, Baltimore,  and  other  places. 

Laura  Buck's  father  died  suddenly  in  March. 
Frances   (Bullard)    Budd's   father   died  in 
March. 

Mary  Caster  spent  the  winter  riding  on  a 
ranch  at  Oracle,  Ariz. 

Gertrude  Cohen  has  a  position  as  substitute 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  in  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Ruth  Connolly  has  finished  her  secretarial 
course  and  has  a  position  as  secretary  to  the 
headmaster  of  Governor  Dummer  Academy,  a 
boys'  school  near  her  home. 

Gwendolyn  Corwin  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  in  New  York. 

Mary  (Couch)   Mitchell  writes,  "I  should 
be  glad  to  have  any  visitor  from  the  class 
who  is  sufficiently  adventurous  to  come  to  I 
India."     Address,     c/o     Govt,     of     Central  J 
Provinces,  Nagpur,  C.  P.,  India. 

House,  page  349 
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THE  MANSE 

54  PROSPECT  STREET,  NORTHAMPTON 

Open  all  Summer 

Large  rooms,  connecting  baths.   Ample  grounds  and 
piazza.  Storage  garage  on  premises.  An  ideal  place  to 
spend  a  night  or  many  nights  on  the  way  to  the  mountains  or  seashore. 


iSMary-<JMartha 

HOME  MADE  SWEETS 

21  MASSASOIT  STREET 

(former  home  of  Calvin  Coolidge) 

also  sold  at 

10  Green  Street 

Northampton,  Mass. 

$1.00  a  pound 

Mail  orders  given  prompt  attention 


THE  NORTHFIELD 

AND  CHATEAU 
East  Northfleld,  Mass. 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
AMONG  ITS  MOUNTAINS 

DESIRABLE  ACCOMMODATIONS  for  Com- 
mencement parties  and  visitors.  Rooms  en  suite 
with  or  without  private  bath.    Attractive  rates. 

JUST  A  PLEASANT  TRIP  up  the  valley  from 
Northampton  on  the  White  Mountain  Highway 
Route  10. 

Golf  Course  on  extensive  estate 


The  .   .   . 

Book  Shop  Inn 

South  Hadley,  Massachusetts 


A  convenient  motoring  distance 
from  Smith  College  with  three 
picturesque  connecting  roads. 

Owned  by  Alumnae  of  Smith, 
Mount  Holyoke  and  Wellesley 

CLARA  H.  PHILLIPS,  1903 

SMITH   REPRESENTATIVE 

Telephone:  Holyoke  1245 


To  the  Smith  Alumnae 

Let  us  cater  for  your  class  reunions. 
We  can  submit  menus  and  prices 
that  please. 

Write  us  noic  for 
reservations 

The  Mary  Marguerite 


21  State  St. 


Northampton,  Mass. 
Telephone  1173 


MOSTLY  HALL 

23  SUNSET  AVENUE 
AMHERST,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Afternoon  Tea  from  3  to  6 
Dinner  by  special  arrangement 


BARBARA  THAYER  GAULT 

Tel.  Amherst  1003 
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Helen  Coughlan  is  doing  volunteer  work 
for  the  New  York  Diet  Kitchen. 

Lisbeth  Freschl  sailed  in  April  for  Paris, 
where  she  plans  to  find  a  job.  Address,  73 
Blvd.  Montparnasse.  New  home  address, 
3546  V  Summit  Av.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Helen  Gorge  has  a  position  on  the  research 
staff  of  Lawrence  Fertig  Co.,  advertisers. 

Lucie  Gould  is  working  at  Lord  and  Taylor's. 

Harriet  Hamilton  is  at  home,  assisting  with 
the  Junior  League  production  of  the  "Wizard 
of  Oz."  She  was  in  New  York  for  several 
weeks  in  March. 

Dorothy  (Harger)  Harris  and  her  husband 
will  sail  June  10  on  the  Carmania  for  England 
and  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  where  Mr. 
Harris  will  go  into  business  with  his  father. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  2367,  Johannesburg,  S.  A. 

Ruth  King  is  working  in  the  bookshop  of 
Alfred  W.  Paine,  7  E.  12th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  She 
has  an  apartment  with  her  sister  Helen  and 
Margaret  Streit  at  53  W.  11th  St. 

Theodora  Lawrence  has  just  returned  from 
a  month  in  the  West  Indies  with  her  family. 

Dorothy  Loomis  has  a  position  in  the  com- 
parative shopping  department  of  Lord  and 
Taylor's. 

Efrie  Manson  is  studying  at  the  Boston 
Museum  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Elizabeth  Nicholson  is  teaching  music 
classes,  giving  private  lessons  in  piano,  and 
taking  music  courses  at  Carnegie  Tech. 

Mary  Nisbet  and  her  sister  Anna  spent 
several  weeks  during  the  spring  in  Bermuda. 
Mary  has  been  at  the  Ballard  School  in  New 
York  all  winter,  studying  stenography. 

Polly  Palfrey  is  tutoring  two  girls,  teaching 
sports  at  the  Winsor  School,  taking  a  secre- 
tarial course  and  a  seminar  in  playwriting, 
serving  on  various  Smith  committees,  and  in 
her  spare  (?)  time  is  writing!  She  will  be  in 
France  this  summer  as  companion  to  a  six- 
teen-year-old girl  from  New  York. 

Eugenie  Paterson  is  taking  a  course  at  the 
Bryant  and  Stratton  Commercial  School  in 
Boston. 

Hilma  Peterson,  who  is  doing  psychiatric 
social  work  at  the  Fergus  Falls  (Minn.)  State 
Hospital,  writes,  "It's  quite  different  from 
eastern  urban  social  work.  A  'psychiatric 
approach'  out  here  into  and  through  a  snow- 
drift in  the  prairie,  or  through  Minnesota 
spring  mud  and  no  chains,  is  something  they 
never  taught  at  the  Smith  School!  I  might 
suggest  that  they  have  a  new  course  on  '  His- 
tory-taking among  Native  Indians.'  The  use 
of  hands  freely  and  facial  contortions  I  find 
very  good  'tools.'" 

Mary  Petermann  has  a  position  at  the  Bos- 
ton Psychopathic  Hospital  as  assistant  to  a 
psychiatrist  who  is  doing  research  on  the 
physiological  basis  of  mental  disease. 

Isabel  Phisterer  returned  in  December  from 
China,  where  she  spent  over  a  year,  traveling 
and  visiting  a  cousin  who  has  a  position  in 
Central  China.  Her  experiences  were  fasci- 
nating, ranging  from  a  stay  in  the  "city  of 
Wuhu,  which  is  filthier,  poorer,  and  more  dis- 
ease-ridden than  anything  the  foreigner  can 
dream  of  in  his  worst  nightmare,"  to  a  day 


spent  in  a  junk,  "tacking  up  and  down 
stream,  with  two  oarsmen  to  help  against  the 
current  when  the  wind  failed."  She  writes 
enthusiastically  of  both  the  Chinese  and  their 
country.  New  address,  Fort  Worden,  Port 
Townsend,  Wash. 

Maria  Pintado  has  returned  to  Porto  Rico 
to  do  social  work. 

Helen  (Raymond)  Halligan  has  a  position 
doing  advertising  research  with  Pedlar  and 
Ryan,  Inc.,  in  New  York.  We  have  heard 
that  she  and  Louise  Seaman  have  become 
quite  the  "squash  fiends!" 

Ellen  Robinson  is  working  for  the  Amer. 
Tel.  and  Tel.  Co. 

Frida  Scharman  is  studying  again  this  year 
at  the  Sargent  Dramatic  School.  She  has  an 
apartment  with  two  friends  on  52d  St. 

Ruth  Schwarz  has  a  position  with  an  insur- 
ance company  in  New  York.  Address,  620 
W.  115th  St. 

Electa  Search,  after  completing  a  year  of 
French  study  at  the  Univ.  of  California,  is 
now  a  secretary  at  the  Orthopedic  clinic  of 
Wentworth  &  Slater,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Harriet  Seelye  has  a  position  in  the  Art 
Museum  in  Cincinnati. 

Sarah  Shurcliff  is  teaching  woodwork  at  the 
Park  School  in  Brookline  and  studying  por- 
trait painting  with  Charles  Hopkinson. 
(The  spelling  of  her  name,  as  one  can  see,  has 
been  changed,  in  order  to  conform  more  nearly 
to  the  early  spelling  and  pronunciation.) 

Helen  (Smith)  Strong  is  "keeping  house, 
riding  horseback,  playing  tennis  with  Eleanor 
Barnes,  and  trying  to  remember  that  she  is  a 
'  professor's'  wife." 

Florence  Somers  has  returned  from  her  trip 
to  the  Orient  and  is  preparing  to  go  abroad 
this  summer. 

Helen  Spurrier  is  in  Chicago  doing  her  field 
work  in  connection  with  the  course  at  the 
Smith  School  for  Social  Work.  Address,  616 
Ashington  PI. 

Margaret  Streit  is  taking  typewriting,  ac- 
counting, and  other  business  subjects  in 
New  York. 

Brenda  Tweed  took  a  secretarial  course  at 
Bryant  and  Stratton  Commercial  School  in 
Boston,  went  on  a  cruise  to  South  America, 
Panama,  and  the  West  Indies  with  Marie 
Forrest,  and  is  at  present  working  as  secretary 
at  the  Fessenden  School,  in  Newton,  Mass. 

Mary  Frances  Vastine,  after  spending  a 
year  in  the  Research  Laboratory  of  Beth 
Israel  Hospital,  Boston,  enrolled  as  a  student 
in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill,  Philadelphia. 

Lucy  Ward  is  studying  for  an  M.A.  in 
English  at  Columbia. 

Polla  Watkins  has  a  position  as  publicity 
chairman  for  the  Women  Citizens  League  of 
Colorado,  a  branch  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Philip  B.  Sawyer 
(Barbara  Freeman),  25  Highland  Av.,  Fort 
Thomas,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Donald  Jones  (Virginia  MacLeish), 
1139  Oak  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

Rosa  Mitchell,  47  E.  88th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  349 
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The  Rumford  Press 

Concord,  New  Hampshire 


Makers  of 

Books  and  Magazines 

of  Distinction 

Printers  to  Colleges,  Universities 
and  Scientific  Foundations 


THERE   IS   NO   SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  RUMFORD  IMPRINT 


Charles  Ashmun 

665  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Official  Agent 

for 

All  Steamship  Lines 

Tours  and  Cruises 


A  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

offering  you  every  facility  for  travel  with 
the  least  possible  trouble 


Send  for  our  leaflet  of  Cruises 
and  special  sailings 


Independent,  De  Luxe  Automobile  Tours 
in  Spain,  North  Africa,  Italy,  and  through- 
out Europe 

A     SPECIALTY 

Telephone:  PLaza  3-3450-1-2-3-4-5 
Ask  for  Eva  Simpson  '26 


BOOKS  for  the  Traveler 

Travel  Boohs  for  Everywhere 

Will  you  not  enjoy  traveling  more  if  you  read 
before  and  after  you  travel  ?  Let  us  be  of  practical 
assistance  to  you,  for  we  SPECIALIZE  in  Books 
of  Travel,  recentGuide  Books,  "Bon  Voyage"  gifts. 
Write  Anna  May,  '07 

TRAVELERS  BOOK  SHOP 

The  only  book  shop  specializing 

in  Travel  Books 

I  I  Broadway  New  York 


RELIABLE     PRINTERS 


METCALF 

PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


28  Crafts  Avenue,  Northampton 
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Barbara  Smith,  809  Lexington  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Fx-1929 

ENGAGED.  Barbara  Crane  to  George  Mon- 
aghan,  a  graduate  of  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow. 
Mr.  Monaghan  is  now  with  the  Miner  Rubber 
Co.,  at  Montreal. 

MARRIED.—  Nancy  Brenner  to  Henry 
Younger  Offutt.  Address,  2430  Glenmary 
Av.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Born. — To  Mary  (Cressman)  McLear  a 
daughter.  Mary  was  married  in  1928  to 
William  Z.  McLear  and  has  been  living  at  the 
Wesley  Apts.,  Wayne,  Pa. 

To  Imogene  (Kellogg)  Bragg  a  daughter, 
Imogene  Marie,  in  July,  1930.  Address, 
"Cotswold,"  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

To  Louise  (Powers)  Carter  a  son,  Edwin  A. 
II,  Jan.  15.  Address,  124  Leyfred  Ter., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Other  News. — Annette  Canby  is  working 
in  the  Junior  League  Shop  in  Dayton,  O. 

Rena  Denzer  is  with  the  N.  Y.  Times. 

Moira  Flannery  has  just  returned  from  a 
month's  cruise  through  the  West  Indies. 

Virginia  Hutchinson  has  a  position  as 
accountant  for  a  large  Boston  manufacturing 
concern. 

Ilonka  (Roberts)  Rogers  writes  that  after 
her  marriage,  on  July  17,  1926,  she  spent  a 
winter  in  New  York,  and  has  lived  since  at  the 
Fessenden  School  where  her  husband  is  a 
master.  Summers  they  spend  either  in 
Newport  or  abroad.  Her  son,  William  Stew- 
art, was  born  July  2,  1927. 

Helen  Underhill  is  teaching  at  Rogers  Hall, 
Lowell,  Mass. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Webster  Browne 
(Nellie  Baxter),  5  Thompson  St.,  Brunswick, 
Me. 

Mrs.  James  C.  Brady  (Eliot  Chace),  1 
East  End  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mary  Roblin,  797  Lexington  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 
1930 
Fund  Contributors  57.     Amount  $1344. 

Class  secretary — Emeline  F.  Shaffer,  20 
Edgehill  Rd.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Engaged. — Marjorie  Bache  to  Edward 
Menden  Jr.,  Cornell  '25. 

Elisabeth  Bull  to  Theodore  R.  Wolf,  Dart- 
mouth '30.  Mr.  Wolf  is  now  with  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  York. 

Margaret  Farrington  to  Harold  Himes 
Rice  of  Chicago,  111.  The  engagement  was 
announced  at  a  large  tea  given  by  Margaret, 
her  mother,  and  sister  in  their  home  on  Dec. 
30.     No  date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Ann  Hamilton  to  Edward  Towne  Lock- 
wood,  DePauw  Univ.  '26  and  M.  I.  T. 

Rachel  Perry  to  Frederick  Randall  Williams, 
Univ.  of  Virginia  '28,  who  is  now  studying  at 
the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  In  January  Rachel  went  to 
California  for  a  three  months'  trip. 

Elizabeth  Quiney  to  J.  Mauser  Lerch  of 
Allentown,  Pa.  They  plan  to  be  married  in 
June  and  Live  in  Allentown. 

Eleanor  Reed  to  Dr.  Nicholas  M.  Alter. 
Dr.  Alter  is  now  director  of  laboratories  at 
Margaret  Hague  Memorial  Hospital.  They 
planned  to  be  married  in  April. 

See  The  Clearing 


Olyve  Sprague  to  Henry  Tice  Johnston  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Olyve  is  attending  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work. 

Fanny  I'nger  to  Lawrence  V.  Winklestein 
of  Klmira,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  who 
is  now  taking  a  course  in  medicine  and  surgery 
at  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin.  Fanny  has  been 
teaching  at  a  high  school  this  winter. 

Alys  Wright  to  E.  Ward  Olney  Jr.  of  Con- 
vent (N.  J.)  who  is  studying  at  Harvard. 

Married.— Susan  Albright  to  Robert  Read 
Apr.  17. 

Emily  Culbertson  to  William  Britton  Win- 
gert,  M.  I.  T.  '23.  They  are  livingat  Hotel 
Gramercy  Park,  52  Gramercy  Park  N.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Sylvia  Goldman  to  Jesse  M.  Stern,  Har- 
vard '27  and  Harvard  School  of  Business 
Administration  '29,    on  June  25,  1930. 

Rosalyn  Greenebaum  to  Nathan  H.  Pohly. 
Rosalyn  wrote  in  March  that  they  had  just 
returned  from  a  wonderful  honeymoon  abroad. 
They  motored  through  Sicily  and  Italy,  spent 
the  Christmas  holidays  in  St.  Moritz  where 
she  saw  quite  a  few  classmates,  and  had  a  lot 
of  skiing.  They  are  now  settled  at  23  E. 
74th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Helen  Hebbard  to  John  A.  Pope,  Yale 
G-'29,  of  Detroit  and  Bloomfield  Hill,  Mich., 
Jan.  31.  Helen's  attendants  included  Marion 
Childs,  Jane  (Lowes)  Houck,  Rosann  Lipe 
'29,  and  Elizabeth  Buechner  '29.  After  a 
wedding  trip  to  the  South  they  expect  to  live 
in  New  York  City. 

Ann  Okie  to  Robert  Comly  Shoemaker, 
Apr.  18  in  Devon,  Pa. 

Selma  Rosenthal  to  Dr.  Morton  K.  Hertz 
in  January.  Dr.  Hertz  is  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Post  Graduate  Hospital  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  surgical  staff  of  the  Broad  St.  Hos- 
pital. He  attended  City  College,  Columbia 
Univ.,  and  Cincinnati  Medical  College.  The 
wedding  took  place  in  the  crystal  room  of  the 
Ritz-Carlton,  New  York.  Fanny  Unger  was 
maid  of  honor  and  Leonora  Cohen  and  May 
Frankel  were  bridesmaids. 

Born. — To  Virginia  (Gerould)  Chase  a  son, 
Frederick  Jr.,  Mar.  19. 

Other  News. — Mary  Alexander  went  to 
Italy  in  February. 

Helen  Baldwin  has  been  living  with  her 
mother  in  Boston  this  winter  while  doing 
volunteer  social  service  work  at  the  City 
Hospital.  She  expected  to  return  to  Fram- 
ingham  in  April. 

Marjorie  Best  is  an  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  geology  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  plans  to 
continue  there  next  year  acting  part  time  as 
demonstrator  and  studying  the  remaining 
time. 

Naneen  Burnap  writes  that  she  is  being 
"debutantishly "  giddy — riding  and  tennis 
and  convincing  the  family  that  spending  all 
her  allowance  will  relieve  the  depression. 

Dorothy  Clark  is  teaching  at  the  Univ.  of 
North  Dakota. 

Eleanor  Cole  is  staying  home  in  Springfield 
(O.),  taking  a  business  course. 

Catharine  Collier  was  at  home  in  Chicago, 
except  for  an  automobile  trip  east,  until 
January  when  she  went  to  California. 

House,  page  349 
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Elizabeth  Copeland  has  been  appointed  an 
instructor  in  the  zoology  dept.  at  college  next 
year. 

Penelope  Crane  and  Katrina  Cooley  are 
planning  to  go  abroad  together  either  the  end 
of  May  or  the  first  of  June. 

Janice  Currick  had  a  job  at  Stern's  in  New 
York  for  a  while  this  winter  and  then  left  to 
study  physical  education. 

fanny  Curtis  has  been  appointed  an  instruc- 
tor in  the  dept.  of  hygiene  and  physical  educa- 
tion at  college  for  next  year. 

Cordelia  Dumaine  started  on  a  cruise  to 
Porto  Rico  in  March. 

Jane  Elgas's  fiance,  who  was  the  winner  of 
the  Paris  prize  in  architecture  for  1928,  re- 
turned to  this  country  in  February  and  is  now 
practicing  architecture  in  Washington  (D.  C.) 
while  preparing  his  Ph.D.  thesis  which  is  to  be 
presented  in  June.  Jane  is  making  plans  for 
the  wedding  which  will  take  place  some  time 
during  the  summer. 

Patricia  Goodwillie  was  back  at  college  for 
Rally  Day  and  led  the  thirty  odd  members  of 
'30  in  "We  know  we're  grand"  at  the  Rally 
in  the  Gymnasium. 

Dorothy  Gordon  writes  that  her  latest 
hobby  is  teaching  backgammon  and  selling 
the  Harper's  Bazaar.  The  rest  of  her  time  is 
spent  in  taking  dancing  lessons  and  playing 
golf. 

Barbara  Hall  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
saleswomen  in  the  balcony  of  McCreery's  in 
New  York. 

Elizabeth  Hamlin  has  a  secretarial  job  in 
New  York. 

Rosalie  Hammond  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Natalie  Hencken  has  completed  a  business 
course  and  is  at  home  in  New  York  combining 
a  life  of  leisure  with  that  of  a  business  woman. 

Haideen  Henderson  has  been  doing  substi- 
tute teaching  in  the  public  schools  in  Stamford 
and  at  Rosemary  Hall,  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Janet  Kates  has  had  the  job  since  Novem- 
ber of  writing  fashion  copy  for  the  advertising 
dept.  of  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Roches- 
ter's only  morning  newspaper.  She  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  work  and  having  lots 
of  fun  with  it. 

Dorothy  Lockwood  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course. 

Jane  Loomis  went  to  California  Feb.  1, 
traveling  by  way  of  South  America  and  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Ann  Marsh  writes,  "On  Feb.  1  I  accepted  a 
position  as  supervising  principal  at  the  State 
Industrial  Home,  a  penitentiary  for  criminal 
women.  I  teach  arithmetic,  English,  spell- 
ing, reading,  history,  geography,  and  drawing. 
I  have  two  classes  of  girls  whose  mental  age  is 
not  above  eleven  years,  one  class  with  higher 
mentality,  and  a  class  taking  secretarial  train- 
ing.    The  work  is  fascinating  and  some  of  the 


girls'  cases  very  interesting.  In  December  I 
had  a  substitute  job  of  censoring  the  girls' 
mail. — In  my  spare  time  I  have  been  keeping 
up  with  designing  and  have  two  textile  de- 
signs entered  in  the  Annual  Textile  Exhibition 
of  the  Art  Alliance  in  New  York." 

Nancy  Moir  has  ventured  into  business  for 
herself  by  opening  a  dress  shop  in  her  own  home 
called  the  "Adrienne  Shop."  She  says 
whether  or  not  it  will  prove  successful  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  at  least  it  is  interesting.  She 
is  trying  to  do  the  whole  thing  herself;  buying, 
selling,  and  bookkeeping. 

Rachel  Neely  is  in  Florence  (Italy)  with  the 
Marchesa  Maria  Patrizi  after  two  weeks  in 
Paris.  She  is  attending  lectures  at  the  Univ. 
of  Florence.  After  a  few  weeks  in  England  this 
summer  she  expects  to  return  home  in  July 
or  August. 

Elizabeth  Olney  is  studying  for  a  Master's 
degree  in  child  development  as  a  preparation 
for  becoming  a  nursery  school  director. 

Sarah  Prescott  is  taking  a  Mediterranean 
cruise. 

Edda  Renouf  is  going  to  be  a  counselor  at  a 
summer  camp  in  Matunuck,  R.  I.  She  has 
been  teaching  this  winter. 

Alice  Rugen  is  working  with  the  Amer.  Tel. 
and  Tel.  Co. 

Elizabeth  (Shaw)  Ticknor  is  abroad.  She 
and  her  husband  have  been  studying  at  the 
Univ.  of  Grenoble,  where  they  lived  from 
July  1  to  Mar.  1.  They  are  now  studying  at 
the  Sorbonne  and  plan  to  return  to  this  coun- 
try in  June. 

Helen  Teagle  has  been  teaching  music  in 
Cleveland.  In  March  she  came  east  to  visit 
Cicely  Kershaw,  Janet  Mahony,  and  Margaret 
Barclay. 

Frances  True  went  to  California  in  March  to 
visit  her  aunt  until  June. 

Doris  Weaver  is  assistant  to  Miss  Coman, 
the  Publicity  Director  of  Smith  College. 

Elizabeth  Whittemore  is  doing  appraisal 
work  in  the  Lee  Higginson  Trust  Co.  in  Bos- 
ton, and  living  at  17  Appleby  Rd.,  Wellesley. 

Martha  Wood  is  at  Macy's.  After  working 
in  the  Supply  Dept.  she  has  now  rejoined  the 
training  group.  She  is  an  extremely  ardent 
"  Macyite." 

Olivia  Wrightson  took  the  role  of  a  servant 
in  the  production  "Mary  Stuart,"  by  the 
Newark  Art  Theater. 

Ex- 1930 

Married. — Susan  Hopkins  to  David  Ingles 
on  Apr.  6.  They  will  live  at  430  Washington 
St.,  Oakland  City,  Ind. 

Other  News. — Margaret  Abbott  has  been 
attending  Simmons  College  since  she  left 
Smith  and  expects  to  graduate  this  June. 

See  Current  Publications  for  news  of  Christy 
MacKaye. 

Mary  Weston  is  selling  Baby  Austins  in 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


tAmong  the  ^Advertisements 

WE  t  all  your  attention  to  all  the  advertisements  and  note  particularly  two  from  the  College. 
On  page  365  the  Summer  Schools  of  Music  and  Italian  are  advertised;  also  on  page  365  the 
Institute  for  the  Coordination  of  Women's  Interests  advertises  its  two  best  sellers.  One  o! 
them  has  yone  into  its  second  printing. 

Tuk  Ci-EARiNc,  House,  page  34Q 
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Attention,  Subscribers! 

The  July  number  of 
The  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly 

will  be  issued  July  30 

It  you  wish  the  July  number  only  sent  to  an 
address  other  than  your  permanent  one,  will 
you  kindly  send  instructions  to  that  effect  to 

THE  ALUMNAE  OFFICE 
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1931  Commencement  1931 

IVY  DAY  and  Alumnae  Day  will  be  Saturday,  June  13,  and  Commencement  Day,  Monday, 
June  15. 

As  usual,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  Commence- 
ment. Members  of  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  make  applications  for  these  rooms  through 
their  class  secretaries,  through  whom  also  payment  should  be  made.  Rooms  will  be  assigned 
to  the  reunion  classes  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  Members  of  classes  not  holding  reunions 
should  make  applications  directly  to  the  Alumnae  Office. 

For  the  Commencement  period  of  five  days,  the  price  of  board  and  room  will  be  $10.  Alum- 
nae to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  payment  unless  notice  of 
withdrawal  is  sent  to  the  class  secretary  before  June  1.  After  June  1,  notices  of  withdrawal  and 
requests  for  rooms  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Alumnae  Office.  At  this  time  any  vacancies 
left  by  the  reunion  classes  will  be  assigned  to  members  of  the  classes  not  holding  reunions,  in  the 
order  in  which  the  applications  have  been  received. 

The  campus  rooms  will  be  open  after  luncheon  on  Thursday  before  Commencement. 

Senior  ^Dramatics 

SINCE  the  Thursday  evening  performance  alone  is  intended  for  alumnae,  tickets  ought  to  be 
reserved  in  advance.  Checks  may  be  made  out  to  "Senior  Dramatics"  and  sent  at  once  to 
Caroline  Corbett,  Dawes  House,  Northampton.  Tickets  reserved  in  this  way  may  be  claimed 
at  Alumnae  Headquarters  on  the  day  of  the  performance.  The  price  of  the  tickets  is  $2.00, 
$1.50,  and  $1.00. 

Quarterly  ~Nj)te^ 

ALL  editorial  mail  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Hill,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass.  Material 
for  the  July  Quarterly  should  be  typewritten  and  should  reach  College  Hall  by  June  5. 
Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  at  Rumford  Bldg.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  or  College  Hall, 
Northampton.  Correspondence  concerning  advertising  should  be  sent  to  College  Hall.  The 
dates  of  publication  are  November  20,  February  20,  May  20,  and  July  30.  The  subscription 
price  for  one  year  is  $1.50;  for  four  years,  $5.00.  Single  copies  40  cents.  Put  the  Quarterly 
on  your  wedding-announcement  list. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern^ 

ONE  of  the  Foreign  Exchange  students  from  Germany  will  be  glad  to  serve  as  tutor  in 
German  to  any  Smith  family  going  to  the  Atlantic  coast  for  July.     Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Alumnae  Office. 

The  College  Quest  %poms 

FOR  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  realize  that  with  the  advent  of  the  new  dormitories  Smith 
is  able  to  offer  the  hospitality  of  guest  rooms,  we  are  printing  information  concerning  those 
rooms.  Gardiner,  Morrow,  Comstock,  and  Wilder  houses  each  have  a  double  room  and  a  single 
room  available  to  anyone  who  applies  to  the  Head  of  the  House.  The  rooms  in  Comstock  and 
Wilder  each  have  a  bath  and  the  rooms  in  Morrow  and  Gardiner  have  connecting  baths.  The 
rooms  are  all  on  the  ground  floor.  The  charge  is  $3.00  a  night  for  a  single  and  $2.50  for  a  double 
room,  including  breakfast.  The  College  reserves  the  rooms  for  official  guests  at  Commence- 
ment, Washington's  Birthday,  and  at  times  of  Trustees'  meetings,  but  at  all  other  times  parents, 
friends,  alumnae,  or  anyone  else  connected  with  the  College  is  welcome.  Students  anywhere  on 
the  campus  may  request  these  rooms  for  their  guests.  The  guest  suite  in  Ellen  Emerson  house 
is  used  for  official  guests  only. 

From  the  Seven  Colleges 

BE  sure  to  get  the  May  number  of  Harper's  Magazine. — It  contains  an  article  by  Mary  Lee, 
"  College  Graduates  and  Civilization,"  which  you  can't  miss.  Miss  Lee  was  the  winner  of 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  prize  for  the  best  war  novel,  "  It's  a  Great  War."  The  June  number  of 
McCall's  Magazine  will  publish  "The  College  Doctor  Looks  at  the  College  Girl,"  an  article  by 
Marguerite  Mooers  Marshall,  based  on  interviews  with  the  doctors  and  psychiatrists  at  our 
seven  colleges. 
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THE  Quarterly  is  constantly  indebted  to  many  persons  but  especially  does  it  owe  grateful 
thanks  to  Miss  Mary  Allison  '02,  publications  secretary,  for  her  skilful  and  friendly  offices 
in  proof  reading  and  to  Miss  Ruth  Agnew  who,  although  working  full  time  in  the  Music  Depart 
ment,  is  always  willing  to  record  chapel  talks  and  other  speeches  which  the  editor  suspects  will 
make  interesting  reading.  The  College  Press  Board  also  is  one  of  our  chief  aides,  cooperating 
always  in  furnishing  us  with  pictures  and  information. 


i^mtti)  College 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

William  Allan  Neilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  President 

SMITH  COLLEGE  was  founded  by  Sophia  Smith  of  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  who 
bequeathed  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance  $393,105.60,  a  sum  which  in  1875, 
when  the  last  payment  was  received  and  the  institution  was  opened,  amounted  to  nearly 
if  not  quite  a  half  million  of  dollars.  The  College  is  Christian,  seeking  to  realize  the 
ideals  of  character  inspired  by  the  Christian  religion,  but  is  entirely  non-sectarian  in  its 
management  and  instruction.  It  was  incorporated  and  chartered  by  the  State  in  March 
1871.  In  September  1875  it  opened  with  14  students,  and  granted  11  degrees  in  June 
1879.     In  June  1930  the  College  conferred  466  A.B.  degrees,  and  21  A.M.  degrees. 

L CLARK  SEELYE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  the  first  president.  He  accepted  the  presidency 
j,  in  July  1873,  and  served  until  June  1910.  He  lived  in  Northampton  as  President 
Emeritus  until  his  death  on  October  12,  1924.  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  was  installed  as  president  in  October  1910,  and  served  until  June  1917.  He  left 
Smith  College  to  be  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  later  was  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  died  on  February  18,  1925.  William  Allan  Neilson, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  came  in  September  1917  to  be  president  of  the  College. 

THE  College  opened  its  fifty-sixth  year  with  an  undergraduate  enrollment  of  1986 
including  46  juniors  who  are  spending  the  year  at  the  Sorbonne  and  8  juniors  who  are 
spending  the  year  in  Madrid.  There  are  92  graduate  students,  a  teaching  staff  of  238. 
and  9  chief  administrative  officers.     There  are  12,595  alumnae,  of  whom  11,943  are  living. 

THE  property  owned  by  the  College  comprises  113  acres  on  which  there  are  over  a 
hundred  buildings.  There  are  botanical  gardens  and  athletic  fields,  also  a  pond  which 
provides  boating  and  skating.  There  are  35  houses  of  residence  owned  or  operated  by 
the  College  besides  1  house  closely  affiliated  but  privately  owned.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
College  to  give  all  four  classes  approximately  equal  representation  in  each  house. 

THE  College  fee  for  board  and  room  is  $500  per  year  and  for  tuition  $400.  For 
new  students  entering  in  1931  tuition  will  be  $500.  The  Trustees  set  aside  approxi- 
mately $100,000  for  scholarships  annually,  besides  which  many  special  prizes  have  been 
established. 

THE  William  Allan  Neilson  Chair  of  Research  was  established  in  June  1927  as  a  gift  to 
President  Neilson  in  honor  of  his  first  ten  years  of  service.  Dr.  K.  Koffka,  distin- 
guished psychologist,  holds  the  Chair  for  five  years  and  is  conducting  investigations  in 
experimental  psychology. 

AMONG  the  distinctive  features  of  the  College  are:  (1)  Junior  year  in  France  and 
i,  Spain.  A  selected  group  of  students  majoring  in  French  and  Spanish  are  allowed 
to  spend  their  junior  year  in  France  and  Spain  respectively,  under  the  personal  direction 
of  members  of  the  Faculty.  (2)  Special  Honors.  Selected  students  are  allowed  to  pursue 
their  studies  individually  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  a  special  field  under  the 
guidance  of  special  instructors.  They  are  relieved  of  the  routine  of  class  attendance  and 
course  examinations  during  these  two  years.  (3)  The  Experimental  Schools:  a.  The  Day 
School,  an  experimental  school  of  the  progressive  type,  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  offers  instruction  to  children  from  five  years  of  age  through  the  work  of  the 
Junior  High  School,  b.  Cooperative  Nursery  School,  also  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Education.  (4)  School  for  Social  Work.  A  professional  graduate  school  leading  to 
the  degree  of  M.S.S.  (5)  The  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art.  (6)  A  Summer  School  of 
Music.     (7)  A  Summer  School  of  Italian  Studies. 
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OR  any  further  information  about  Smith  College  address  the  President's  Office, 
College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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ACATION  DAYS 
will  surely  find  you  in  New  York.  It  is  the 
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do  things  .  .  .  wear  the  right  clothes.  Spend 
those  days  at  The  New  Weston.  It  will  add 
just  the  right  note  of  luxury.  And  the  Smith 
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cool,  breezy  Pent  House,  offers  additional 
conveniences  and  hospitality. 
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Tipping"  service  throughout  all  de- 
partments of  the  hotel. 
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<3fie  ^Birthday  ^Parties  on  CMay  T>ay 

Dear  friend  Alumna:  Lend  us  an  ear! 

Do  you  know  Thirty-One  is  our  Fiftieth  Year? 

Come  with  your  friends  and  help  celebrate, 

There'll  be  a  good  luncheon  and  stunts  that  are  great. 

In  New  York  and  Boston  and  even  Ginling 

The  Clubs  are  all  doing  this  very  same  thing. 

So  put  on  a  smile  and  come  take  a  look 

At  Sophia  Smith  and  her  latest  Sketch  Book. 


THUS  runs  an  invitation  to  one  of 
the  May  Day  meetings  of  Smith 
Clubs  and  groups  of  alumnae  held  in 
honor  of  the  Semicentennial  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  of  Smith  Col- 
lege. There  were  98  meetings  alto- 
gether, at  home  and  abroad.  When 
preparations  for  them  first  began  there 
were  those  who  prophesied  it  would  be 
dull  business  to  celebrate  one's  own 
birthday.  But  as  imaginations  were 
kindled  and  energy  set  to  work,  the 
spirit  of  festivity  grew,  until  the  par- 
ties which  resulted  were  entertaining 
to  a  superlative  degree.  Is  there  not, 
after  all,  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  a 
social  occasion  which  engages  5000 
persons,  either  as  active  hostesses  or  as 
actively  participating  guests? 

The  programs  of  the  meetings,  re- 
corded in  two  handsome  brown  leather 
volumes,  have  certain  features  in 
common:  a  telegram  of  greeting  from 
President  Neilson,  a  message  from 
Ruth  French,  president  of  the  Associ- 
ation, a  ten-minute  history  of  the  first 
fifty  years  of  the  Association  by  Julia 
Caverno  '87,  a  history  of  the  local 
club,  written  by  a  member,  souvenir 
key  chains  with  tags  bearing  the  Asso- 
ciation seal,  and  sheets  signed  by 
those  present  for  the  Souvenir  Book  at 
the  Alumnae  Office. 

The  New  York  Club,  as  became  our 
largest,  had  the  unique  privilege  of 


sharing  President  Neilson  with  the 
world  during  the  complimentary  half 
hour  on  the  air  offered  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  To  collec- 
tive listeners  around  Smith  banquet 
tables  and  individuals  at  the  home 
dials  the  President  spoke  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's fifty  years  of  achievement 
and  congratulated  Smith  College  on 
the  happy  conditions  of  confidence 
and  cooperation  which  exist  between 
the  alumnae  and  the  administration. 
He  asked  for  the  continued  assistance 
of  alumnae  in  bringing  to  the  adminis- 
tration the  information  and  advice 
derived  from  their  undergraduate  ex- 
perience, in  representing  the  College  in 
the  community,  and  in  keeping  prepar- 
atory school  students  correctly  in- 
formed. The  President's  talk,  brief 
though  it  had  to  be,  shed  a  high  light 
upon  these  May  Day  meetings. 

Three  Smith  clubs  near  at  hand 
— Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  and  The 
Oranges — waived  their  independent 
meetings  to  attend  New  York's  Jubilee 
Dinner,  but  Montclair  and  Summit 
had  their  cake  at  home  and  ate  it  in 
the  ballroom  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt 
as  well.  Up  the  Hudson,  15  alumnae 
who  had  never  met  before  gathered  at 
a  gold  and  white  luncheon  in  Pough- 
keepsie  and  formed  themselves  into 
the  new  Smith  Club  of  the  Hudson 
Valley.     The  Eastern  New  York  Club 
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divided  into  four  groups  at  Albany, 
Schenectady,  Saratoga  Springs,  and 
Troy.  Professor  MeyerhofT  of  the 
Geology  Department  addressed  the 
Ulica  Club.  The  history  of  the 
eleven-year-old  Utica  Club  is  inspiring 
reading,  by  the  way,  as  are  many  of 
the  records  of  these  splendid  outposts 
of  the  College.  They  supported  so 
sturdily  the  earlier  causes  of  the  Gym- 
nasium and  the  Library,  sewed  so 
valiantly  on  thousands  of  black  aprons 
during  the  War,  peddled  so  many 
cases  of  Igoo  Soap  and  stacks  of 
Philippine  hats,  and  rose  all  in  all  to 
such  heights  of  valor,  both  aggressive 
and  sacrificial,  that  it  is  a  wonder  the 
Wolf  ever  dared  again  to  lift  his  head 
outside  the  Grecourt  Gates. 

Rochester  was  fortunate  in  having  on 
its  program  an  eyewitness  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  Com- 
mencement in  1881.  "The  Lamen- 
table Tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar  "  proved 
a  popular  revival.  Syracuse,  with 
nearly  70  lunching  at  Mary  Duguid 
Dey's  house,  invited  the  little  Water- 
town  group,  but  the  six  there  decided 
to  meet  and  reminisce  by  themselves. 
Buffalo  put  on  a  show  called  "Deca- 
dence by  Decades,  1910  to  1940." 

Erie,  Pennsylvania,  got  20  together, 
and  entertained  itself  with  a  Smith 
quiz.  Pittsburgh  was  one  of  the  few 
clubs  lucky  enough  to  have  a  member 
of  the  first  class  present.  At  Phila- 
delphia Miss  Caverno  listened  to  her 
own  history  of  the  Association,  and 
then  delighted  the  audience  with  inci- 
dents which  she  had  been  obliged  to 
jettison  from  its  cargo.  Across  the 
river  at  Trenton  12  alumnae  gathered 
for  the  first  time. 

Justina  Hill  '16,  chairman  of 
Branches  and  Clubs,  spoke  to  the 
group  at  Wilmington.  Baltimore  saw 
the  lantern  slides  of  "The  Circling 
Years"  and  tuned  in  on  the  President. 
As  we  pursue  the  Smith  track  south- 
ward around  the  world,  we  find  meet- 
ings in    Washington,   D.   C,  Atlanta, 


where  the  birthday  cake  had  its 
candles  in  the  four  class  colors,  Bir- 
mingham, West  Florida,  Miami  (a 
characteristic  "cabana"  party),  New 
Orleans,  Houston,  and  Dallas,  and  far- 
ther north  again,  at  Louisville. 

The  Cincinnati  papers  let  them- 
selves go  and  headlined  the  Smith 
meeting  as  "a  very  festive  link  in  a 
world-wide  chain  of  influence."  They 
printed  the  Association  history  nearly 
in  full,  and  referred  to  it  as  "a  matter 
of  self-congratulation  which  rever- 
berated internationally  on  Friday 
last."  Ohio  had  meetings  also  at 
Dayton,  Youngstown,  Columbus,  and 
Toledo.  Akron  met  with  Cleveland 
and  together  they  staged  three  Smith 
episodes  of  the  Gay  Nineties.  One  of 
the  cast  wrote  that  "this  hilarious 
party  was  another  example  of  the 
happy  way  that  young  and  old  Smith 
graduates  can  get  together  and  have  a 
simply  wonderful  time." 

Detroit,  Ann  Arbor,  and  Grand 
Rapids  were  gay  centers  in  the  state  of 
Michigan.  We  jog  south  to  a  goodly 
meeting  at  Indianapolis,  then  swing- 
ing north  again,  find  that  Chicago, 
with  its  affiliated  Evanston- North 
Shore  Club,  engaged  in  many  diverting 
Travesties  and  Fancies.  .  .  .  "Down 
State"  the  alumnae  of  Central  Illinois 
traveled  over  the  prairies  to  Jackson- 
ville, where  Marjorie  Ayres  Best  '95 
talked  on  The  Value  of  Drama,  and 
girls  in  costumes  worn  at  Smith  Proms 
and  Commencements  "sang  Fair 
Smith  and  Alma  Mater,  the  two  cher- 
ished songs  of  the  school." 

At  Milwaukee  the  Wisconsin  Club 
met,  and  at  Madison  there  was  born 
a  new  auxiliary  of  the  state  club. 
Minnesota  had  three  meetings,  at 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Duluth. 
At  St.  Paul  five  of  the  members  im- 
personated President  Seelye  and  his 
wife  on  their  wedding  day,  two  wed- 
ding guests,  and  Sophia  Smith  herself. 
In  Iowa  there  were  meetings  in  Des 
Moines,    Dubuque,    and    Sioux    City. 
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Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago  Stages  a  Step  Sing 
The  last  reported  that  10  out  of  a 
possible  12  were  present,  and  that  the 
President's  voice  was  perfectly  clear. 
The  Nebraska  Club  invited  the  mem- 
bers of  all  the  clubs  of  the  eastern 
women's  colleges  to  its  tea  in  Omaha. 

Smith  meetings  swept  west  from  St. 
Louis  to  Kansas  City,  Colorado,  and 
Salt  Lake.  San  Diego  had  its  birthday 
cake  in  the  shape  of  the  Smith  pin,  and 
rolled  the  souvenir  key  tags  in  little 
diplomas  tied  with  white  ribbon  with  a 
Smith  seal.  (It  is  to  a  request  from 
this  group  that  we  owe  the  little  Smith 
seals  which  were  available  for  invita- 
tions and  place  cards.) 

Southern  California  at  Los  Angeles 
enjoyed  Reminiscences  of  the  Past 
and  Travelogues  of  the  Present;  its 
guests  were  Professor  Wood  and  Irene 
Rich,  and  it  elected  President  Neilson 
an  honorary  member.  Northern  Cali- 
fornia was  belated  in  its  meeting,  but 
had  the  common  denominator  of  the 
Gym  Class.  Portland,  Oregon  lunched, 
at  the  home  of  the  newest  trustee,  Alta 
Smith  Corbett  '08.  Spokane,  meeting 
for  the  first  time,  agreed  to  meet  again 
in  the  fall.  Seattle  put  on  a  Smith 
Commencement  program,  from  Regis- 
tration to  the  Step  Sing,  called  by  the 


press  "an  old  Smith  College  custom." 

Honolulu  is  the  first  Smith  stop 
across  the  Pacific.  Miss  Collins  of  the 
Faculty  and  Jane  Stewart  '30  spoke  on 
the  College  of  Today. 

Japan  insists  that  it  was  the  first 
club  to  assemble — "in  fact  our  meet- 
ings were  finished  before  those  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  started."  It 
met  in  Tokyo  and  also  in  Kobe,  and 
is  looking  forward  both  to  sending  a 
Japanese  girl  on  a  scholarship  to 
Smith,  and  to  having  Juniors  in  Japan. 

Alumnae  in  China  are  so  scattered 
that  they  met  in  six  places:  Nanhsu- 
chou,  Peiping,  Shanghai,  Nanking, 
Shantung,  and  Wuchang.  The  Gin- 
ling  faculty,  alumnae,  and  class  offi- 
cers were  invited  to  the  Nanking 
meeting  held  in  the  Smith  Building  at 
our  sister  college.  Sarah  DeForest 
Pettus  '01,  who  served  as  chairman, 
writes,  "Our  celebrations  in  China 
were  none  of  them  grand,  like  many  in 
America,  but  at  least  the  chain  of 
loyalty  and  sentiment  was  not  broken 
in  the  Far  East." 

We  have  to  travel  to  Syria,  before 
we  find  another  Smith  meeting,  in 
Beirut,  small  but  enthusiastic — and 
another  of  the  same  kind  in  Istanbul. 
Six  alumnae  in  Vienna  drove  out  to 
Cobenzl  in  two  cars  belonging  to 
representatives  of  the  Washington 
State  Department,  with  American 
flags  flying.  They  ate  among  other 
delicacies  Garnierte  Eier  and  Gemisch- 
tes  Eis  and  drank  a  toast  to  Smith, 
its  alumnae,  and  its  President!  In 
Munich  Smith  was  again  toasted,  but 
in  solitary  fashion,  by  Mr.  Welch,  on 
sabbatical.  A  group  met  in  Berlin, 
and  another  in  London,  where  Amy 
Willmer  Rogers  '81  told  of  presiding 
over  the  first  meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  as  senior  president  at  her 
own  Commencement.  The  Smith 
Club  of  London  has  now  joined  the 
roll.  In  France  28  Smith  Juniors  and 
as  many  alumnae  journeyed  out  by 
bus  from  Paris  to  the  little  town  of 
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Yigny,  Seine-et-Oise,  to  the  Manoir  de 
la  Comte,  the  home  of  Marion  Pooke 
Duits  '05.  The  14th  century  rafters 
rang  for  the  first  time  to  Smith  songs, 
and  the  story  of  the  manoir,  which 
Louis  XI  and  Henry  II  are  known  to 
have  visited,  was  told  by  Mr.  Duits 
and  M.  Guilloton.  As  the  party 
broke  up,  "the  faithful  old  servant  at 
the  gate  asked  for  one  of  the  anniver- 
sary key  tags,  evidently  thinking  them 
of  pious  significance  like  the  medals 
from  Lourdes." 

Across  the  Atlantic  in  Canada, 
Smith  gathered  in  Toronto  for  the  first 
time.  In  Portland,  Maine,  Mr.  Bixler 
spoke,  having  come  up  from  a  May 
breakfast  the  day  before  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Miss  Vaughan  of  the 
Faculty  was  the  guest  of  the  Vermont 
club  at  Wallingford.  At  Nashua  the 
New  Hampshire  Club  heard  Miss  Alice 
Holden  and  proudly  displayed  the 
model  of  Juniper  Lodge  later  carried  in 
the  Commencement  Parade. 

Connecticut  secured  three  faculty 
speakers:  Miss  Leland  at  Waterbury, 
Miss  Ainsworth  at  Stamford  (the  larg- 
est of  all  the  informal  group  meetings 
with  52  present),  and  Miss  Jordan 
(emeritus)  at  New  Haven.  The  scribe 
of  the  New  Haven  Club  packed  all  her 
history  into  couplets: 

And  how  we  all  pursued  o'er  land  and  river 
That  mystic  creature,  the  Potential  Giver. 
You  may  not  know,  you  younger  generation, 
But  to  that  Fund  you  owe  the  combination 
Of  Gym  and   Pool  and    Dorms  and   Music 

galleries 
And  Bigger,  Better  Profs  with  larger  salaries. 


There  were  13  Smith  meetings  in 
Massachusetts,  the  most  in  any  one 
state.  Berkshire  County  at  Pittsfield 
heard  Dean  Nicolson;  Franklin 
County  at  Greenfield,  Edith  Hill; 
Springfield,  Miss  Mary  Cook,  who 
hurried  back  for  the  Hampshire 
County  dinner  in  Northampton, 
donned  a  Sophia  Smith  costume,  and 
led  a  sextet  in  period  songs.  At 
Worcester,  Ruth  French  was  present  to 
read  the  Association  history,  and  there 
were  meetings  at  Fitchburg,  of  Merri- 
mack Valley  at  Andover,  of  South- 
eastern Massachusetts  at  New  Bedford, 
at  Salem,  and  at  Winchester.  The 
Lynn  Club  with  50  present  had  indi- 
vidual birthday  cakes,  and  brought 
down  the  house  with  an  impassioned 
review  of  its  "tidal  wave"  rummage 
sales.  At  Cambridge  our  loved  and 
lost  Mr.  Fay  talked  of  post-war  condi- 
tions in  Europe  and  of  his  pre-Cam- 
bridge  days  at  Smith. 

And  now  we  arrive  at  Boston,  the 
first  of  all  the  clubs  to  be  founded,  in 
1887.  We  find  that  the  President 
came  by  the  midnight  from  New  York, 
in  time  for  the  luncheon  at  the  Statler 
in  order  to  preserve  the  amenities 
between  these  two  rival  organizations. 

The  Smith  girdle  around  the  world 
is  complete.  The  clubs  are  all  pre- 
pared to  seize  their  banners  and  march 
triumphantly  through  the  Commence- 
ment audience  up  onto  the  stage  of 
John  M .  Greene  Hall .  "The  Associa- 
tion grown  to  power,  shows  its  strength 
in  peace  and  war."  F.  H.  S.  1904. 


Woe  (graduate  Qrows  Up 

Henrietta  Sperry  ripperger  1910 


I  WAS  unable  to  come  to  the  Semi- 
centennial which  has  just  been 
celebrated  in  the  golden  days  of  June, 
but  for  months  past  as  I  worked  over 
the  annals  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion and  evolved  the  History  pub- 
lished in  the  May  Quarterly  one 
question  has  been  ringing  in  my  ears: 
"What  will  be  the  relationship  of  the 
alumna  to  her  college  in  the  years 
that  are  to  come?"  In  the  para- 
graphs which  follow  I  have  put  my 
thoughts  on  paper. 

In  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  a  June 
morning  a  year  ago  the  Alumnae 
Parade  moved  out  into  the  region 
before  the  Library.  The  campus  took 
on  vast  proportions,  as  sometimes 
when  you  were  a  child  a  familiar  field 
would  suddenly  seem  an  enormous 
plain.  The  sunlight  brought  out  the 
glowing  colors  of  the  costumes;  the 
April  green,  the  flowery  yellows  and 
purples,  the  sophisticated  black,  the 
gorgeous  mediaeval  red.  Massed  be- 
fore the  steps,  the  hundreds  of  gradu- 
ates sang,  but  softly,  as  if  they  listened 
for  each  other.  Watching  this  pag- 
eant, one  felt  that  the  whole  was  more 
than  the  sum  of  the  parts,  that  here 
two  and  two  made  not  merely  four, 
but  five  or  six,  or  even  eight  or  nine. 

The  column  in  which  I  marched 
with  my  1910  classmates  marked  time 
while  a  class  dressed  in  black — shiny 
black  skirts,  tight  little  waists,  and 
hair  pulled  severely  back — filed  past 
us.  The  leader  pushed  a  gocart  con- 
taining a  typewriter.  It  was  the 
Class  of  1929  representing  the  machine 
age.  As  I  looked  I  suddenly  met  the 
gaze  of  a  pair  of  almond-shaped  eyes. 
They  were  dark,  a  black  that  was 
almost  bottle-green.  They  met  mine 
with  some  curiosity,  tinged  with 
scorn.  And  there  was  a  question  in 
them.     "Why    all    this    middle-aged 


enthusiasm?  What  is  it  all  about?" 
I  am  sure  she  was  commenting  to  her- 
self, "Juvenile-minded  at  forty.  Just 
another  case  of  arrested  development." 

What  is  the  real  thing  in  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  College  with  which 
we  are  no  longer  closely  connected? 
Is  it  merely  sentimental?  On  the 
other  hand,  is  our  office  that  of  critic? 
If  we  are  modern  and  individualistic, 
is  the  tie  simply  severed,  and  the 
College  to  be  considered  as  something 
we  have  outgrown?  Or  is  a  more 
mature  and  intelligent  attitude  possi- 
ble among  women  who  are  detached 
enough  to  appraise  the  purpose  of  a 
college,  and  responsible  enough  to 
feel  that  some  obligation  goes  with 
being  college-bred;  keen  enough,  too, 
to  recognize  the  moment  when  the 
interests  of  the  College  and  their  own 
run  parallel? 

The  trouble  with  the  sentimental 
vein  is  that  it  peters  out,  if  indeed  we 
ever  find  it  at  all.  There  is  certainly 
a  place  in  our  college  association  for 
the  renewal  of  youth,  for  the  spirit  of 
pure  fun.  At  forty-odd  we  have 
worries  that  our  green-eyed  young 
friend  hasn't  even  thought  of  with  all 
her  sophistication,  and  that  we  are 
glad  to  forget  for  a  few  hours.  If  she 
will  allow  us  our  fun  we  will  concede 
that  many  of  us  have  a  sentimental 
fixation  on  the  College.  We  realize 
this  when  we  ourselves  don't  go  back. 
The  effusions  of  our  classmates  on  these 
occasions  do  sound  rather  juvenile. 
We  all  get  a  little  fed  up  on  blurbs. 
Some  of  us  return  to  "Hamp"  willing 
and  anxious  to  recapture  the  mood  of 
other  days,  and  are  unable  to  do  so. 
Others  know  it  does  not  last.  Let  us 
say  we  take  a  trip  to  College  in  winter. 
The  little  hills  lift  over  the  horizon. 
The   river  slips  by  bearing  slabs  of 
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marble-colored  ice.  The  pointed  trees 
stand  out  green-black  against  the  snow. 
The  College  gate  is  frosted.  The 
wind  shakes  a  glittering  dust  from  the 
trees.  One  is  breathless  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  familiar  beauty.  But  the 
boy  who  used  to  honk  the  horn  of  his 
roadster  under  the  window  isn't  there. 
He  is  gray  and  fat,  and  married  to 
someone  else.  The  j unior  whose  favor 
meant  a  happy  day  is  a  matron  in  a 
suburb  and  when  last  sighted  looked 
smug  and  dull.  The  professor  in 
whose  class  one  got  the  first  intellec- 
tual thrill  is  dead.  We  can  recapture 
the  mood  for  a  moment,  but  we  cannot 
plunge  again  into  the  passionate  hours 
of  undergraduate  life.  The  road  to 
yesterday  never  led  anybody  any- 
where! 

Let's  examine  the  critical  role. 

It  hardly  seems  worth  while  to 
waste  much  time  over  the  type  of 
alumna  who  spreads  misinformation, 
or  who  interferes  in  affairs  of  college 
administration  about  which  she  knows 
nothing.  But,  as  the  old  Doctor 
in  "Dracula"  says  about  vampires, 
"When  you  are  safe  home  tonight 
remember  that  there  are  such  creatures! " 
Letters  by  the  hundreds  pour  in  upon 
the  authorities  whenever  any  event 
calls  attention  to  the  College.  Too 
many  of  these  letters  are  rather  ig- 
noble expressions  of  alumnae  interest. 
Those  of  us  who  have  followed  the 
tennis  tournaments  at  Forest  Hills 
have  been  interested  to  see  the  way  in 
which  the  newspapers  by  comments 
have  gradually  educated  a  public 
used  to  professional  baseball,  but  new 
to  this  game.  The  onlookers  have 
learned  not  to  boo,  not  to  cheer  errors. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  educate  our 
alumnae  public  to  be  interested  not  in 
"  footfaults,"  but  in  the  progress  of  the 
game. 

Now  the  College  welcomes  letters  if 
the  writers  are  willing  to  face  facts. 
Often  inquiries  clear  up  some  personal 
difficulty.     But,  broadly  speaking,  the 


alumnae  have  access  to  information 
about  the  College  through  the  Quar- 
terly and  through  class  and  club 
members  who  represent  them  at  the 
Alumnae  Council.  One  cannot  come 
into  touch  with  the  administration 
without  feeling  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
interested  persons  to  be  accurately 
informed,  and  to  use  the  ordinary 
channels  of  influence.  To  nag  and 
harass  the  administration  is  to  show 
an  almost  hostile  intent. 

The  individualistic  attitude — the 
gesture  toward  the  College  which 
closes  the  door — is  characteristic  of 
different  types  for  varied  reasons. 
There  is  the  person  with  many  and 
important  interests — perhaps  a  career, 
perhaps  heavy  social  obligations.  She 
may  think  of  college  as  a  projection  of 
her  younger  self,  as  a  perennial  em- 
bodiment of  the  sophomoric  mind. 
She  has  actually  little  time  for  college 
affairs,  and  even  less  concern.  There 
is  the  girl  whose  life  is  bound  up 
in  absorbing  domestic  affairs.  And 
there  are  many,  many  people  borne 
along  on  a  tide  which  seems  to  be 
setting  away  from  responsibility  to- 
ward any  community. 

Many  of  us  deplore  group  feeling. 
The  "joiner"  is  sinking  in  the  social 
scale.  (You  remember  the  Yale  un- 
dergraduate who  referred  to  secret 
societies  as  ' '  The  Elks  in  Our  Midst " !) 
Any  reference  to  what  the  community 
will  think  has  so  little  weight  that  one 
does  not  make  it.  Even  the  argument 
for  the  "good  of  the  greatest  number" 
falls  often  on  deaf  ears.  "The  pack" 
has  lost  both  power  and  appeal  with 
us.  An  increased  sophistication  due 
to  the  recent  contact  with  European 
life,  a  debunking  era  after  the  War, 
an  attitude  toward  the  prohibition 
law  which  is  determined  by  individual 
preference — all  these  things  tend  to 
make  many  people  individualists,  and 
to  weaken  their  allegiance  to  com- 
munities, the  college  community 
among  them. 
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Havelock  Ellis  points  out  that  in  a 
classic  community  as  in  a  classic 
building  the  parts  are  subordinate  to 
the  whole.  When  the  parts  become 
insubordinate,  individual,  important, 
the  structure  loses,  but  the  parts  are 
more  interesting.  But  nevertheless 
the  relationship  between  the  two  re- 
mains. The  relation  of  the  College 
to  us  lies  where  any  student  of  our 
personalities  could  unearth  it. 

As  American  life  grows  more  sophis- 
ticated, as  the  alumnae  body  grows 
larger  and  larger  and  more  diversified, 
and  as  we  ourselves  grow  older,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  will  probably 
be  a  shift  in  emphasis  in  our  relation 
to  the  College.  The  appeal  will  be 
less  to  sentiment,  less  to  interest  in 
classmates,  and  more  to  our  interest 
in  ideas  which  are  universal — those 
ideas  which  our  College  represents  to 
the  world. 

If  then  we  can  outgrow  the  juvenile 
attitude  of  mind,  the  social  selfishness 
that  makes  us  indifferent,  or  the 
nagging  role,  we  may  be  ready  to 
clear  up  in  our  own  minds  what  we 
really  have  to  do  with  the  College  by 
reminding  ourselves  that  the  College 
exists  to  promote  learning,  and  that 
whenever  and  wherever  we  are  con- 
cerned with  education  that  is  the 
point  at  which  our  paths  cross. 

In  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view called  "England  Adrift"  John 
Hallett  points  out  that  education  has 
the  center  of  the  stage  in  America  and 
has  all  the  force  of  a  "cause."  Eng- 
land, he  says,  has  no  burning  interest. 
To  quote  briefly: 

Alone  among  the  Great  Powers  she  has 
ceased  to  have  a  mission.  Italy  sets  up  for 
herself  the  graven  image  of  Fascism.  France 
has  made  a  religion  of  security.  .  .  . 
•  .  .  America  believes  in  the  virtues  of 
material  progress  and  universal  education 
and  never  questions  her  mission. 

One  can  hardly  be  indifferent  to  the 
subject.  It  is  difficult  to  be  unin- 
formed!    Graduates  of  Smith  College 


ought  to  have  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  her  place  in  the  educational 
world. 

Smith  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
colleges  devoted  solely  to  the  liberal 
arts.  Now  by  a  liberal  course  of 
study  we  mean  one  which  is  pursued 
for  the  love  of  learning  and  not  for  any 
ulterior  motive.  Such  a  course  does 
not  prepare  one  for  any  particular 
pocket  in  life.  It  does  not  turn  one 
out  with  a  ticket  to  some  occupational 
destination.  But  it  greatly  enhances 
one's  capacity  for  happiness.  This 
type  of  college  is  menaced  by  demands 
for  occupational  training,  and  by  a 
growing  vulgarity — in  the  purest  sense 
of  the  word — which  is  inevitable  when 
over  a  million  young  people  of  varying 
scholarly  and  cultural  traditions  are 
enrolled  in  colleges,  as  they  are  in 
America.  If  any  of  us  is  unaware  of 
what  is  going  on  in  American  educa- 
tional institutions,  Dr.  Flexner's  book, 
"Universities,"  states  with  great  force 
the  case  for  the  college  of  liberal  arts. 
There  is  every  reason  to  offer  tech- 
nical education,  but  is  it  wise  to  put 
Greek  and  ice  cream  making  on  the 
same  intellectual  menu?  Is  it  not 
important  that  as  graduates  of  a  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts  we  should  be  aware 
of  this  conflict  between  two  demands? 

For  those  of  us  who  have  children 
the  problems  of  education  become  per- 
sonal. Will  our  youngsters  get  into 
college?  Can  we  risk  sending  them  to 
progressive  schools  with  the  chance 
that  they  may  fail  in  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations? "I  think  that  at  Smith 
you  would  find  much  desire  to  meet 
enterprising  educators  in  their  proj- 
ects," writes  an  Englishwoman  on  our 
Faculty.     And  she  goes  on : 

In  England  undergraduates  are  usually 
about  nineteen  before  entering  college.  Is 
it  necessary-  to  hurry  a  child  into  college  at 
sixteen  as  is  so  often  done  in  America? 
One  hates  to  think  of  the  college  being 
responsible  for  the  academic  pressure  which 
overtakes  boys  and  girls  in  school  days  and 
may  leave  them  stale  when  they  reach  our 
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hands.  Perhaps  the  fault  does  not  lie 
wholly  with  the  college.  Here  is  a  field  for 
alumnae  mothers  to  explore. 

Many  of  us  would  like  to  know 
more  about  "progressive"  education. 
If  our  children  are  small  we  can  hardly 
keep  from  being  sucked  into  the  educa- 
tional whirlpool,  and  whirlpool  it  is. 
Ultramodern  educators  come  at  us 
with  that  idealism  backed  by  feeling 
that  we  used  to  think  of  as  religious. 
Conservatives  frighten  us  with  dismal 
prophecies.  In  this  dilemma  we  can, 
if  we  will,  turn  to  the  College.  Smith 
maintains  a  progressive  school,  and 
there  one  can  hear  the  pros  and  cons 
from  the  lips  of  its  faculty. 

The  College  is  concerned  with  our 
education  as  well.  In  the  past  we 
more  or  less  assumed  that  when  we 
left  college  our  student  days  were 
over.  Recent  experiments  have 
shown  that  in  "higher  mental  powers" 
persons  from  forty  to  forty-nine  years 
old  test  better  than  youngsters.  Evi- 
dently we  stopped  studying  when  we 
should  have  only  begun !  How  many 
of  us  realize  that  there  are  available  at 
Smith  31  Alumnae  Reading  Lists  in  as 
many  fields  of  knowledge,  and  that 
there  is  besides  a  plan  by  which  stu- 
dents may  continue  to  study  after 
graduation  under  proper  direction? 

One  of  the  most  loved  women  on  the 
Faculty  was  very  amusing  on  these 
continuation  courses.  "Are  you  go- 
ing to  hang  on  our  apron  strings  all 
your  lives?  "  she  asked.  It  is  true  that 
we  ought  to  proceed  under  our  own 
power,  but  do  we?  We  read  at  the 
suggestion  of  our  pet  columnist,  our 
friends,  our  New  Yorker,  why  not  at 
the  suggestion  of  experts?  A  recent 
survey  of  the  use  of  leisure  time  by 
women  distinctly  above  the  average  in 
education  and  opportunity  showed 
that  much  of  it  was  given  to  executive 
work  for  clubs  and  charities  while  the 
time  devoted  to  reading  often  dimin- 
ished dangerously  near  the  vanishing 
point. 


Our  connection  with  the  College 
also  lays  upon  us  a  certain  noblesse 
oblige.  There  are  certain  things  that 
the  world  has  a  right  to  expect  of  col- 
lege-bred people.  There  seems  at  the 
moment  a  decided  vogue  for  medioc- 
rity. Education  becomes  a  preface 
to  the  most  commonplace  occupations. 
Is  it  not  an  obligation  for  us  to  hold 
some  sort  of  position  against  cheap 
success  and  low  standards?  On  this 
point  there  is  great  disagreement,  and 
numerous  recent  graduates  have  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  to  me  that  the 
important  thing  is  "to  stand  on  your 
own  feet" — the  inference  being,  I  take 
it,  that  if  you  stand  on  your  own  feet 
it  doesn't  much  matter  what  you  do 
with  your  head!  Many  older  gradu- 
ates feel  on  the  contrary  that  much 
human  unhappiness  comes  from  the 
fact  that  people  engage  in  occupations 
which  fail  to  satisfy  them  mentally 
and  which  offer  them  almost  no  chance 
to  grow:  that  they  run  down  rabbit 
holes.  The  College  is  trying  to  meet 
this  problem  by  the  intensive  work  of 
the  Vocational  Bureau,  but  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  alumnae  as  parents 
and  as  advisers  of  girls  going  out  into 
the  world  should  be  felt  by  us  all. 

Is  this  any  sort  of  answer  to  the  girl 
with  the  green  eyes  and  the  scornful 
look?  In  a  way,  her  question  is 
answered  by  the  fact  that  both  she  and 
I  had  identified  ourselves  with  the 
alumnae  body  on  that  day  in  June. 
It  is  true  that  her  generation  may  be 
individualistic.  It  is  quite  as  true  of 
her  age.  Most  of  us  go  through  a 
cycle.  At  twenty-odd  we  shake  off 
the  shackles  of  school  and  home  and 
are  deeply  concerned  with  ourselves. 
At  thirty  we  are  very  likely  to  have 
shifted  our  attention  to  husbands  and 
children  or  to  some  absorbing  job. 
At  forty-odd  we  come  up  for  air.  At 
fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy,  if  we  may 
judge  by  those  gay  souls  ahead  of  us, 
we  may  look  forward  to  detachment,  a 
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humorous  outlook,  quick  sympathies, 
and  a  generous  spirit.  Yes,  we  come 
back  eventually  because  we  grow  old 
enough  to  have  many  interests. 

Very  few  of  us,  however,  are  capable 
of  sustained  attention  to  the  College, 
and  probably  this  is  fortunate.  But 
every  now  and  then  the  interests  of 
college  and  graduate  meet.     It  is  then 


that  each  has  a  right  to  know  exactly 
where  to  find  the  other.  Like  mem- 
bers of  grown  and  scattered  families 
we  have  the  right  to  feel  that  we  can 
count  on  each  other,  if  need  arises,  for 
wise  counsel,  for  material  help,  for  the 
necessary  backing,  whatever  that  may 
mean.  This  is  the  kind  of  relation- 
ship that  makes  life  worth  the  trouble. 


'  Vn  Wings  of  Thought  She's  Off  with 
l^eason  FleetJ' 


ON  JUNE  3  the  Greek  and  Latin 
departments  united  in  a  farewell 
dinner  to  Miss  Caverno,  held  at  Miss 
Sherman's,  9  Belmont  Avenue,  which 
will  go  down  in  their  annals  as  the 
most  classically  jovial  affair  since  the 
world  began.  Charming  place  cards, 
copies  of  a  black-figured  vase  on  a 
reddish  ground,  were  contributed  by 
Miss  Phelps  of  Northrop  House;  the 
table  decorations  provided  by  Miss 
Sherman  followed  the  same  scheme 
of  color,  and  blazing  red  poppies  in  the 
corners  of  the  room  gave  an  additional 
Greek  touch.  Professor  Tyler,  Miss 
Dorothea  Caverno,  and  Mrs.  Wright 
brought  up  the  number  of  banqueters 
to  a  round  baker's  dozen. 

An  entertainment  had  been  ar- 
ranged based  upon  the  "Symposium" 
of  Xenophon.  At  the  proper  mo- 
ment, with  a  casual  reference  to  the 
Xenophontic  precedent,  Miss  Bar- 
bour, who  presided,  proposed  that  all 
should  talk  on  the  deeds  of  good  and 
noble  women.  Mr.  Deane,  who  was 
cast  for  the  role  of  the  doubter  as  to 
women's  powers,  objected  to  every 
assertion  of  the  others  in  their  praise 
and,  in  true  Socratic  fashion,  proposed 
to  analyze  their  terms.  "Do  we 
think,"  he  began,  "that  strength  is 
anything ?  "  ' '  Perhaps  something  like 
this,"  replied  the  chairman,  with  a 
wave  of  her  hand  toward  three  flying 


figures  *  that  were  already  somersault- 
ing about  the  room  and  giving  other 
demonstrations  of  agility  that  surely 
would  have  won  the  admiration  of  the 
tumblers  of  Xenophon's  time.  Mr. 
Deane,  though  he  accorded  the  ath- 
letes a  grudging  approval,  uncon- 
vinced that  this  was  really  "strength," 
was  returning  to  the  charge,  but  was 
brushed  aside  on  the  ground  that  the 
others  were  bored  and  eager  to  speak 
themselves.  "I  want  to  talk!"  said 
one,  and  without  delay  gave  the  first 
of  the  series  of  recitals  in  praise  of 
women,  which  served  merely  as  excuse 
for  praising  Miss  Caverno.  But  be- 
fore these  came  to  an  end,  a  diversion 
was  introduced  in  the  shape  of  three 
dancers, f  who  stepped  lightly  into 
the  room  and  executed  charming  and 
graceful  figures,  in  one  of  which  the 
use  of  two  balls  tossed  from  one  to 
another  drew  from  Miss  Caverno  the 
delighted  exclamation,  "Nausicaa!" 

The  "good  and  noble"  ladies  cele- 
brated in  verse  or  prose  were  "that 
brave  spirit,  Queen  Penelope,"  left  by 
Odysseus  "to  guard  his  throne"; 

The  Classic  Throne  is  shaken  and  beset. 
But,  lo!     Penelope  defends  it  yet 
With  the  same  weapons  by  great  Homer  sung, 
Wit,  wisdom,  patience,  and  a  subtle  tongue! 

*  Elinor  and  Dorothy  Fosdick  ('33  and  '34)  and  Vir- 
ginia Whitney  '34  in  the  modern  colorful  gymnasium 
suits,  daughters  of  Florence  Whitney  '00  and  Eleanor 
Brown  '05. 

t  Katherine  and  Ann  Parker  ('31  and  '32) — daughters 
of  Katherine  Lahm  '97 — and  Dorothy  Kelley  '31. 
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Penelope,  the  queen,  once  more  we  hail. 
And  hark — the  wind  in  a  returning  sail.  .  .  . 
Agnes  vaugham 

Atalanta,  "swift  in  the  race"; 

And  if  the  race  be  run  toward  truth  and  right, 
On   wings  of  thought  she's  off  with   reason 

fleet; 
Thus  to  debate  and  council  she  brings  light 
When  many  men  fall,  stumbling  in  defeat. 
Emily  Shields 

Diotima,  to  whom  Socrates,  in  Plato's 
"Symposium,"  gives  the  credit  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  beautiful  and  true, 
and  who  once,  by  dint  of  sacrifice, 
postponed  a  pestilence: 

Metempsychosis  must  be  true — 

Some  call  it  transmigration — 

For  you'll  agree  that  in  J.  C. 

We  have  an  illustration. 

Who  more  than  she  put  off  the  day 

That  we  should  all  deplore 

As  much  as  plague  and  pestilence 

When  Greek  shall  be  no  more? 

Effective  teacher,  full  of  resource, 

Philosopher,  guide,  and  friend, 

She  can  have  no  equal — not  even  a  sequel !  — 

And  we'll  praise  her  world  without  end. 

Amy  Barbour 

Medea  (by  a  stretch  of  imagination 
included  among  the  "good  and 
noble"): 

What  foresight,  wisdom,  loyalty 

To  her  ideals!     What  a  gift 

Of  rare  diplomacy  we  see! 

What  peerless  mastery  to  shift 

The  obstacles  that  blocked  her  way ! 

How  strong  her  purpose  was!     How  free 

Her  soul  traversed  its  chosen  way! 

What  she  achieved !     How  e'en  today 
One  marvels  at  her  fertile  mind, 
Her  dauntless  courage!     In  no  fray 
Was  she  unarmed,  or  left  behind. 
And  so  a  prototype  she  stands 
Of  all  brave  women — like  J.  C. — 
Who  in  all  ages  and  all  lands 
Have  battled  for  the  noble  cause 
Of  classics.  .  .  . 

Mary  M  c  El  wain 

Arete,  that  well-balanced  Phaeacian 
queen,  to  whom  many  of  the  Quar- 
terly's readers  were  introduced  by 
Miss  Caverno: 

But  in  domestic  matters 
Arete  leads  the  rest, 
Her  home  the  most  contented, 
Her  management  the  best. 

In  all  things  most  efficient, 
She  had  a  special  hunch 


For  getting  for  her  loved  ones 
An  appetizing  lunch. 

O  blest  Phaeacian  homestead ! 
O  blest  each  separate  one! 
The  husband  and  the  daughter, 
And  blest  each  stalwart  son! 

And  blest,  thrice  blest,  6  West  Street, 
(I  voice  my  inmost  heart), 
Where  dwells  this  modern  Hellene, 
Arete's  counterpart. 

Dorothea  Caverno 

Mary-Martha,  of  the  Scriptures,  who 
as  Luke  tells  us,  was  "a  certain 
woman" — like  Miss  Caverno;  who 
had  an  intense  interest  in  housekeep- 
ing— like  Miss  Caverno;  who  chose 
"the  better  part,"  as  Miss  Caverno 
did  when  she  chose  to  stay  in  North- 
ampton; and,  again,  one  Claudia, 
known  by  her  epitaph,  who  loved 
her  husband  with  her  whole  heart, 
while  the  objects  of  "Julia's"  affection 
are  many,  who  had  two  children,  while 
"Julia's"  children  are  "as  many  as 
the  sands  between  Athens  and  Eleu- 
sis,"  sermone  lepido  (like  "Julia's"), 
domum  servavit,  lanam  fecit,  she 
"stayed  on  the  job  and  sawed  wood." 
Louise  and  F.  Warren  Wright 

Alcestis  served  to  introduce  an 
allegory,  in  which  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, brought  back  to  life  by  Sophia, 
was  given  into  Julia's  keeping: 

That  this  elder  daughter 

Might  share  the  gift 

Sophia's  deed  had  brought  her 

With  all  Sophia's  children; 

Honoring  Greek 

Herself  in  honor  held  by  us  who  seek 

To  trace  an  allegory 

Mary  Richardson 

and  the  conviction  of  one  that  "the 
wisdom  of  the  ages  is  here  in  J.H.C." 
led  her  to  say: 

Medea  was  a  bungler,  Penelope  a  slut, 
Atalanta  a  back  number,  Diotima  just  a  nut, 
Alcestis   lacked    fidelity — that   is   contrasted 

with  J.  C. 
The  best  that  Greece  and  Rome  could  show, 
If  set  before  us  in  a  row. 
Would  bow  their  heads  in  shame  and  woe 
And  blush  to  find  their  virtues  so 
Incalculably  far  below 
Our  peerless  guest,  Miss  Caverno! 

Florence  Gragg 
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Finally,  two  of  the  more  ambitious 
made  use  of  other  tongues  in  which  to 
voice  their  praise.  From  ten  verses 
entitled  Quae  femina  potest,  we  quote 
four: 

"Die  igitur  nobis,"  poscunt,  quae  femina  rite 
(iraecorum  penitus  verba  tenere  potest? 

Cui  licuit  iuvenes  omnes  hac  arte  iuvare? 
Haec  cui  splendori?"     Iulia,  nonne  tibi? 
Eleanor  Duckett 

And  from  the  sixteen  verses  in  which 
Mr.  Deane  by  his  comparison  of  Miss 
Caverno  to  Pyrrha,  who  turned  the 
lifeless  stones  to  men,  made  a  com- 
plete recantation,  we  quote  the  last 
two  couplets: 

Uvppr)  5'  Tifierepr]  fcoi^  iraacbv  aveyeipei 
Kovpuv  '     Kal  4/VXW  °^€  \Ldip  5i86uai. 

WbppT)v  ttju  irpoTeprjv  "EXX^es  ivavres  erlfiuv. 
iraai  $L\eX\T]cni>  8'  r\p.€Tkpt]  ye  (p'ikr). 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not 
read  Greek,  we  append  Mr.  Deane's 
free  translation : 

So  our  Pyrrha  can  stir  the  life  of  our  thought- 
less youth, 

Kindle  even  the  clay  with  a  spark  of  light  and 
truth. 

Pyrrha,  a  name  now  dim,  old  Hellas  may  still 
revere, 

And  still  to  the  lovers  of  Hellas  our  Pyrrha  is 
honored  and  dear. 

After  Professor  Tyler  had  con- 
tributed his  meed  of  praise  and  related 
how  even  in  undergraduate  days  Miss 
Caverno's  skill  in  argument  was  so 
great  that  she  staved  off  for  thirty 
years  or  more  (see  verses  on  Diotima) 
the  overthrow  of  the  ten  o'clock 
rule,  and  even  as  Miss  Caverno 
herself  was  praising  her  colleagues  for 
their  efforts,  a  loud  and  disturbing 
noise  arose  and  there  burst  into  the 
room  without  ceremony  President 
Neilson  and  Treasurer  Hyde,  with 
the  stupefying  announcement  that 
they  had  decided  to  abolish  Greek! 
All  were  on  their  feet  in  a  moment,  and 
in  the  chorus  of  voices  raised  in  protest 
could  be  distinguished,  "Are  these 
racketeers?"  "Is  not  this  tfj3pis?" 
"On  what  grounds,  pray?"  "Be- 
cause there  won't  be  anyone  left  to 


teach  it,"  shouted  the  President. 
"Because  we  haven't  any  money," 
chimed  in  the  Treasurer.  "Because 
there  aren't  any  students,"  added  the 
President.  But  at  that  very  moment 
eighteen  serious  undergraduates*  filed 
in,  declaring,  in  Greek,  their  intention 
to  continue  the  subject.  In  fear  that 
even  this  demonstration  might  not 
produce  conviction,  the  chairman 
called  upon  Mr.  Deane  to  present 
an  argument  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  and  Board 
of  Trustees,  in  which,  on  behalf  of 
a  large  number  of  Miss  Caverno's 
friends  and  former  students,  the  sum 
of  $2000  was  presented,  as  a  fund  to 
be  devoted  to  a  prize  or  some  other 
use,  but  always  to  be  associated  with 
the  name  of  Julia  Harwood  Caverno. 
The  students  burst  into  a  joyous 
chorus  from  the  "  IphigeniainTauris," 
which  gave  the  two  administrators 
opportunity  to  think  up  their  apol- 
ogies, of  which  they  delivered  them- 
selves, it  may  be  said,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  all  present. 

When  the  party  broke  up  an  hour 
later,  Dorothea  Caverno  carried  under 
her  arm  a  small  package  with  in- 
structions to  give  it  to  her  sister  on 
reaching  home.  The  package  con- 
tained twenty-five  twenty-dollar  gold 
pieces,  the  balance  of  the  fund  raised 
in  Miss  Caverno's  honor.  If  the 
committee  exceeded  their  powers  in 
making  this  disposition  of  a  part  of 
the  sum  contributed,  they  stand  ready 
to  make  it  up! 

Amy  Barbour 

Note. — If  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Quarterly  are  so  intrigued  by  this 
account  that  they  wish  to  see  the 
entire  text  of  the  eulogies  delivered, 
they  will  find  it,  beautifully  bound  by 
Miss  Phelps,  in  the  possession  of  Miss 
Caverno,  who  will  doubtless  be  glad 
to  exhibit  it. 


*  Led  by  Katrina  Van  Hook  '33,  daughter  of  Edith 
vom  Baur  04. 


Three  Important  Trustee  Elections 


AT   the   meeting   of    the   Board   of 

^j^  Trustees  of  Smith  College  held 

n>n    June    12,    Mrs.    George    B.    Ford 

—=^^^^^    (Harriet   Bliss   '99) 

^T^^^^^^j     was     elected     vice- 

J&KtiSfa    \        president  of  the 

-^EfgSfl^  *         Board  for  five  years. 

&        Mrs.    Ford   will   be 

k    -^Tv        m  residence  at  the 

College  and  will 

have  among  her 

special  interests  the 

^^^\  ^^^  *      work   of   the   Com- 

■^^4j^ty         mittee  on   the   Fu- 

kflkl  ture     Development 

B^j|    *  |    of  the  College  and 

the   Committee  on 

Harriet  Bliss  Ford  . 

Special  Gilts,  and 
general  College  publicity. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Trustees  that  the  vice-president 
of  the  Board  has  been  a  woman,  has 
been  in  residence,  or  has  been  given 
opportunities  for  such  far-reaching 
service;  and  the  announcement  of 
Mrs.  Ford's  appointment  was  re- 
ceived with  great  gratification. 

She  has  been  an  extremely  valuable 
member  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
since  the  days  of  her  graduation  and 
was  nominated  by  it  for  Alumnae 
Trustee  in  1928.  She  brings  to  her 
new  office  many  qualifications  of  mind 
and  heart  which  of  themselves  would 
speak  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Trustees, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  in 
Smith  College  to  think  of  Mrs.  Ford 
apart  from  her  husband,  Mr.  George 
B.  Ford,  in  whose  death  last  summer 
the  College  lost  a  great  friend.  Mr. 
Ford,  director  of  the  Regional  Plan  As- 
sociation in  New  York,  stood  at  the 
top  of  his  profession,  and  his  advice 
was  always  available  in  any  problem 
of  the  College  which  concerned  the 
development  of  the  campus.  He  it 
was  who  suggested  the  position  of  the 


Grecourt  Gates,  and  it  was  believed 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Future 
Development  of  the  College  that  his 
knowledge  would  be  invaluable.  Mrs. 
Ford  has  worked  with  him  intimately 
for  many  years  and,  aside  from  her 
own  intelligent  understanding  of  our 
problems,  will  feel  always  that  she 
has  an  added  reservoir  of  strength  on 
which  to  draw. 

TWO  new  trustees  were  elected  at 
the  June  meeting  to  fill  the  places 
of  Mr.  Paul  Sachs  and  Mr.  George 
Stevenson,  retired.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
Frederick  M.  Jones,  President  of  the 
Third  National  Bank  of  Springfield, 
retired  from  the  Board  in  1930  and 
was  reelected  after  a  year's  interim. 
A  picture  of  him  with  a  brief  biograph- 
ical note  was  published  in  the  Alum- 
nae Quarterly  for  July  1929. 

Mr.  Frank  C. 
Smith  Jr.,  Harvard 
A.B.  1900  and  Har- 
vard Law  B.L.  1902, 
is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Thayer, 
Smith  and  Gaskill 
of  Worcester.  He 
is  a  trustee  of  the 
Worcester  Art  Mu- 
seum and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Visiting 
Committee  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum 
and  Fine  Arts  Department  at  Har- 
vard University,  and  brings  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  the  same  fine 
critical  qualities  which  were  so  valu- 
able in  Mr.  Sachs.  Mr.  Smith  tells 
us  that  he  is  president  of  the  Worces- 
ter Travelers  Aid  Society  and  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Mt.  Wachusett 
State  Reservation,  and  adds  as  a  final 
aid  to  our  introduction,  "I  am  a 
Unitarian  in  religion  and  a  Repub- 
lican in  politics." 


Frank  C.  Smith  Jr. 


(zJfie  Expectation  of  Violence^ 

Vfie  Commencement  ^Address,  June  15,  1931 
Norman  Thomas 


O 


URS  is  a  generation  which  reads 
Remarque,  weeps  over  "Jour- 
ney's End,"  signs  a  Kellogg  Pact  to 
outlaw  war,  knows  the  deadliness  of 
modern  means  of  destruction,  and 
then  with  an  amazing  degree  of  una- 
nimity accepts  large  scale  violence  as 
inevitable  or  perhaps  in  some  circum- 
stances almost  desirable. 

This  statement  may  at  first  even 
in  this  audience  arouse  dissent.  There 
are  certain  conventional  bits  of  op- 
timism, essentially  false,  which  by 
their  very  respectability  and  the  fre- 
quent iteration  of  them  gain  an  un- 
thinking belief.  Among  them  are  the 
notions  that  "We  Americans  are  an 
essentially  peaceful  people"  and  one 
"  not  prone  to  violence."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  have  been  a  pioneer  people, 
both  lawless  and  violent  in  taking 
what  we  wanted.  We  had  grievances 
against  both  England  and  France  in 
1812  but  chose  war  with  England 
largely  in  the  hope — disappointed  by 
our  military  incompetency — of  con- 
quering Canada.  Our  war  against 
Mexico  was  a  pure  war  of  aggression. 
Our  relations  with  the  Indians  have 
been  described  as  "an  unbroken  rec- 
ord of  broken  treaties" — treaties 
broken  to  the  accompaniment  of  ruth- 
less violence. 

Domestic  violence  and  certainly 
lawlessness  have  attended  the  growth 
of  some  of  our  great  fortunes  and  of 
the  greater  corporate  mergers.  Fre- 
quently there  has  been  more  violence 
in  an  American  strike  than  in  a  coup 
d'etat  in  Europe.  Violence  is  the  life 
blood  of  that  racketeering  which  has 
been  amazingly  promoted  by  the 
general  contempt  for  the  18th  amend- 
ment, but  which  is  by  no  means  simply 


a  product  of  legislation  which  the 
public  wished  apparently  to  enact, 
but  never  truly  to  enforce.  Finally, 
to  our  everlasting  shame,  it  must  be 
recorded  that  we  are  the  only  sup- 
posedly civilized  people  who  have 
for  generations  punctuated  our  indif- 
ferent tolerance  of  crime  with  the  lurid 
lawlessness  of  lynchings.  Surely  this 
is  not  a  record  to  invite  other  nations 
or  ourselves  to  accept  at  anything 
like  their  face  value  our  professions 
of  law-abiding  peacefulness. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  for  us  is 
that  like  most  people  we  do  not  con- 
sciously desire  war — at  any  rate,  not 
large  scale  war — that  we  are  not  de- 
liberately aggressive  despite  occa- 
sional appearances  to  the  contrary, 
notably  in  the  Caribbean;  in  short, 
that  on  the  abstract  issue  of  war  or 
peace  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
us  are  for  peace. 

But  this  is  very  far  from  contradict- 
ing the  truth  of  that  expectation  of 
violence  which  is  our  present  theme. 
It  is  an  expectation  shared  by  men 
and  women  with  almost  nothing  else 
in  common,  by  men  and  women  who 
differ  vehemently  as  to  the  appropriate 
object  of  violence.  The  D.  A.  R.  and 
the  Communists  have  this  faith  to 
make  them  kin.  A  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  again  affirmed  that 
a  willingness  to  bear  arms  in  any 
and  every  war  the  political  state  may 
decree,  regardless  of  one's  conscience 
or  religious  scruples,  is  the  ultimate 
test  of  the  right  of  a  man  or  a  woman 
to  be  admitted  to  citizenship.  What 
but  an  amazing  degree  of  expectation 
of  violence  can  thus  explain  a  decision 
which  would  bar  from  citizenship  in 
the  nation  which  fathered  the  Kellogg 
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Pact,  Jesus  Christ  and  William  Perm, 
Einstein  and  Gandhi,  and  would  give 
to  the  state  which  criticizes  Soviet 
Russia  in  the  name  of  individual 
liberty  an  absolute  right  to  send  men 
to  their  death  in  a  war  in  which  they 
do  not  believe?  It  is  only  the  same 
expectation  of  violence  which  affords 
an  explanation  of  the  showy  and  well- 
advertised  air  maneuvers  conducted 
over  strategic  points  in  America  on 
the  very  heels  of  President  Hoover's 
solemn  warning  to  European  nations 
that  their  expenditures  for  armaments 
were  the  principal  cause  of  world  de- 
pression. Certainly  nothing  else  can 
explain  compulsory  military  training  in 
so  many  high  schools  and  universities. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  only 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policies  and  the 
relation  of  nations  to  one  another  that 
there  is  this  expectation  of  violence. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
there  has  been  within  the  last  year 
and  a  half  an  enormous  growth  of 
conviction  in  the  United  States  that 
there  can  be,  or  at  any  rate  will  be, 
no  fruitful  social  change  save  by 
violent  revolution.  The  men  and 
women  who  profess  this  belief  very 
seldom  belong  to  the  small  Commu- 
nist Party.  Some  of  them  are  a  rather 
unadmirable  type  of  parlor  reds. 
They  vote,  if  they  vote  at  all,  Re- 
publican or  Democratic;  they  hold 
the  best  jobs  they  can  get;  but  in  the 
proper  environment  they  are  tre- 
mendous radicals  for  whom  Socialism 
is  quite  too  tame.  These  men  and 
women,  usually  intellectuals  or  at 
least  college  graduates,  are  compensat- 
ing for  the  futility  of  their  actions  by 
the  violence  of  their  opinions.  They 
have  their  parallel  among  those  work- 
ers who  tell  me  with  pathetic  and  illogi- 
cal assurance  that  capitalism  is  too 
strong  for  the  labor  unions  or  a  po- 
litical party  of  the  workers  and  that 
therefore  we  must  wait  for  the  violent 
revolution  which  by  some  blissful 
certainty  will  be  the  right  sort  of  revo- 


lution bound  somehow  to  make  the 
weak  wise  and  strong.  Meanwhile 
these  future  revolutionists  docilely 
take  what  they  can  get  from  the  old 
line  economic  and  political  bosses. 

It  is  easy  to  smile  at  this  modern 
version  of  the  old  apocalyptic  hope  of 
persecuted  Jews  and  Christians  that 
the  worse  things  become,  the  nearer 
is  the  day  of  their  salvation.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  exploited  who  neglect  to  use 
effectively  the  opportunities  they  now 
have  may  not  in  some  moment  of 
crisis,  let  us  say  in  the  misery  of  new 
world  war,  find  a  strength  of  violent 
revolution  which  now  they  lack.  It 
was  no  roaring  radical  but  a  sober 
professor  of  economics,  a  Democrat 
in  politics,  who  told  me  the  other  day 
that  three  or  four  years  more  of  such 
depression  as  we  are  now  enduring 
with  the  same  heartless  and  stupid 
indifference  to  the  misery  of  the  un- 
employed would  mean  violent  revolu- 
tion in  America.  I  am  doubtful 
of  the  revolution,  but  I  should  expect 
very  serious  riots  and  revolts  within 
the  next  three  years  despite  the  amaz- 
ing docility  of  the  workers  thus  far, 
unless  we  substitute  plan  for  chaos  in 
relief  and  in  our  whole  economic  order. 

My  own  guess  is  that  if  things 
drift,  the  first  large  scale  and  well- 
organized  violence  will  be  the  violence 
of  new  world  war  for  which  the  strains 
and  stresses  of  our  troubled  world 
furnish  all  too  many  occasions.  That 
violence  would  soon  be  complicated 
in  many  countries,  including  our  own, 
with  the  violence  of  revolt  of  wretchedly 
exploited  classes  and  races.  Any 
violent  revolt  in  America,  however, 
on  any  large  scale  in  any  near  future 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  be  Fascist 
than  Communist.  The  native,  un- 
taught, more  or  less  spontaneous 
radicalism  of  America  hates  with 
about  equal  fervor  Wall  Street,  for- 
eigners, recent  immigrants,  and  ne- 
groes.    Its   ignorance   and    prejudice 
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could  be  better  exploited  by  an  Ameri- 
can Mussolini  or  a  Hitler  than  an 
American  Lenin. 

But  my  present  purpose  is  less  to 
predict  what  forms  great  violence 
may  take  if  we  drift  than  to  argue 
that  we  must  not  drift;  that  such 
violence  is  not  inevitable  and  entails 
such  costs  that  reasonable  human 
beings  will  seek  to  avert  it  with  that 
singleness  of  devotion  wherewith  ship- 
wrecked mariners  seek  safe  harbor. 

We  lived  through  the  ghastly, 
grisly  years  from  1914  to  1918,  lured 
by  visions  more  false  than  any  mirage 
on  the  burning  desert.  The  war 
cost  30,000,000  lives,  soldiers  and 
civilians,  and  some  340  billion  dollars. 
It  did  not  end  war,  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  vindicate  forever 
the  rights  of  small  nations,  or  give 
a  new  soul  to  men.  Not  a  single  one 
of  the  idealist  hopes  wherewith  the 
war  was  gilded  for  the  suffering  na- 
tions has  been  fulfilled.  Not  even 
the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the  League 
of  Nations  can  pretend  that  its 
hesitant  advances  in  internationalism 
have  been  worth  one  small  part  of  the 
unutterable  misery  of  front  line 
trenches  and  refuge  camp.  Every 
nation  engaged,  except  Russia,  is 
today  the  worse  for  the  struggle,  and 
the  Russian  revolution  was  made  by 
men  who  hated  the  war  and  was 
violently  opposed  by  both  sets  of 
belligerents.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est reason  to  think  that  in  terms  of 
results  the  history  of  any  future  world 
will  be  different.  Modern  war  is  loss 
and  only  loss  for  every  combatant. 
In  every  succeeding  world  war  it  will 
be  more  true  than  in  the  one  that  has 
gone  before  that  there  will  be  no  vic- 
tors but  only  survivors  who  may  in 
the  agony  of  what  they  have  endured 
envy  the  dead  who  sleep. 

For  the  violence  of  revolution  or 
even  of  revolt  there  is,  perhaps,  more 
that  must  be  said.  Louis  Adamic 
has  recently  argued  that  violence  is 


the  publicity  of  the  underdog.  Alas, 
there  is  too  much  truth  in  his  argu- 
ment. To  our  shame  it  took  reports 
of  bread  riots  in  England,  Arkansas, 
to  wake  us  up  to  the  misery  of  the 
drought  districts,  and  it  may  take 
similar  riots  to  stir  us  up  to  the  reality 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  unemployed. 
Nevertheless,  let  this  violence  go  to 
the  lengths  that  have  sometimes  been 
reached  in  American  labor  troubles, 
and  even  though  both  sides  may  be 
responsible  for  it,  it  is  the  position 
of  the  workers  that  has  been  definitely 
worsened. 

As  for  revolutionary  violence,  it  is 
true  that  often  it  destroys  or  seems  to 
destroy  much  rubbish,  clears  the  way 
for  action,  and  ends  that  extraordinary 
paralysis  of  the  public  will  which  in 
normal  times  makes  it  so  nearly  im- 
possible to  achieve  so  obviously  sensi- 
ble a  reform,  as,  for  example,  the 
abolition  of  the  lame  duck  session  of 
Congress  and  the  long  delay  between 
the  election  and  the  inauguration  of 
the  President.  These  admissions  can 
be  expanded  and  embroidered  to  the 
heart's  content  of  the  most  violent 
revolutionary  and  it  will  still  remain 
true  that  there  is  no  certainty  that  in 
the  fires  of  revolution  only  hay  and 
stubble,  the  dross  and  dirt  of  life  will 
be  burned.  Some  very  precious  lib- 
erties and  ancient  sanctions  of  in- 
dividual right  will  go  also. 

On  this  whole  matter  of  violence 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  bad  history, 
bad  philosophy,  and  bad  science  cur- 
rent among  us.  One  would  think 
that  we  were  condemned  beyond  hope 
to  ever  recurring  wars  because  war  has 
loomed  so  large  in  our  past  history 
and  more  especially  because  genuine 
revolutionary  change  has,  it  is  al- 
leged, always  been  the  result  of 
violence,  which  "plays  the  midwife" 
to  the  new  social  order.  That  war 
has  been  a  habit  cannot  be  denied. 
In  1894  the  Moscow  Gazette  listed  286 
wars  in  Europe  alone  in  the  preceding 
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three  centuries — an  average  of  almost 
one  a  year.  Nevertheless,  it  is  prob- 
able that  war  had  a  beginning  in  the 
life  of  man  on  this  planet  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  must  have  an  end  if  man 
is  to  escape  annihilation  by  weapons 
of  his  own  making.  Even  in  the 
bloody  pages  of  human  history  not 
all  struggle  has  meant  war.  There 
has  been  no  relation  whatever  be- 
tween the  proportion  of  violence  and 
the  proportion  of  social  achievement. 
Here  the  lurid  lights  of  the  French 
Revolution  have  blinded  men.  I 
shall  not  argue,  as  I  might,  that  some 
of  its  violence  was  more  accidental 
than  incidental,  more  rooted  in  the 
crimes  and  blunders  of  particular  men, 
than  immutably  decreed  as  the  birth 
pangs  of  a  new  order  of  society. 
Rather  let  me  point  out  that  some  of 
the  crudest  wars  in  history  have  been 
dynastic  or  personal,  almost  without 
social  significance,  while  profound 
changes  in  human  institutions  and  the 
distribution  of  property  and  power 
have  been  attended  with  little  or  no 
violence.  If  the  struggle  for  the 
emancipation  of  women  is  not  wholly 
analogous  to  class  or  national  struggle, 
it  is  at  least  significant  that  it  was 
carried  through  without  violence,  and 
that  the  shift  from  feudalism  to 
capitalism  was  accomplished  in  Eng- 
land without  internal  violence  after 
the  Cromwellian  wars  and  in  Japan 
within  scarcely  more  than  a  generation 
with  only  a  trifling  revolt.  Mr. 
Adamic,  whose  book  "Dynamite" 
has  alarmed  many  people  about  the 
undesirable  grimness  of  the  labor 
struggle  in  America,  would  have  pro- 
duced a  different  and  more  accurate 
impression  if  he  had  pointed  out  that 
the  whole  labor  struggle  in  England 
and  America  since  the  beginning  of 
the  industrial  revolution,  a  struggle 
against  the  most  abominable  exploita- 
tion, has  thus  far  been  carried  on 
with  only  a  tithe  of  the  violence  which 
marked  a  single  day  when  all  was 
quiet  on  the  western  front. 


But  the  vital  question  is  not  what 
man  has  done,  but  what  man  must  do 
if  society  is  to  be  saved.  The  deadli- 
ness  of  modern  warfare  presents  us 
with  a  new  situation.  It  is  a  situation 
which  makes  barricades  a  futile  sym- 
bol of  revolution  against  air  squadrons, 
and  the  sword  an  even  more  futile 
and  archaic  symbol  of  war  which  will 
be  fought  by  poison  gas  and  lethal 
rays  and  possibly  deadly  bacteria. 
No  matter  what  your  avowed  end, 
you  are  neither  a  true  patriot  nor  a 
sound  revolutionist,  but  an  unimagina- 
tive reactionary  if  you  cannot  think 
of  patriotism  or  social  progress  in 
terms  of  something  besides  large 
scale  violence.  It  is  a  social  asset  of 
real  importance  that  we  have  so  many 
veracious  and  moving  accounts  of  the 
last  war:  of  its  shoddy  lies  and  hy- 
pocrisies of  propaganda;  of  the  mud 
and  vermin  of  its  trenches;  of  the 
indiscriminate  and  almost  indescrib- 
able horror  and  cruelty  of  its  carnage. 
The  good  militarist  and  imperialist, 
Winston  Churchill,  in  a  picturesque 
passage  deplores  the  degeneracy  of 
war  from  its  status  as  a  beautiful 
game  to  a  thing  of  sordid  misery  at 
the  hands  of  democracy  and  science. 

But  it  is  probable  that  no  picture  of 
the  War  of  1914-1918  in  any  language 
will  be  adequate  to  the  terrors  of  new 
world  war.  That  will  be  war  in 
which  there  can  be  no  noncombatants. 
Women  and  children  are  the  in- 
evitable victims  of  warriors  of  the  air, 
and  cities  the  necessary  goal  of  the 
destruction  they  will  rain  down  from 
the  very  heavens  to  which  men  have 
reached  up  hands  for  blessing.  The 
experts'  reports  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Red 
Cross  were  unanimous  in  saying  that 
against  chemical  warfare  from  the  air 
there  can  be  no  protection. 

History  is  written  by  survivors, 
and  some  survivors  there  will  be  from 
the  series  of  world  wars  toward  which 
we  drift.  In  some  far  distant  future 
these    survivors    may    complacently 
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boast  of  gains  out  of  these  losses  which 
we  now  contemplate.  But  to  our 
generation  who  must  endure  and  suf- 
fer, go  mad  with  hate  and  fear  and 
lust  of  blood,  the  possible  optimism 
of  future  historians  can  have  no 
meaning.  If  we  are  to  endure  for 
any  reason  whatsoever  this  anguish 
of  suffering,  this  madness  of  hate  and 
destruction,  better  for  us  by  far  that 
we  had  never  known  the  beauty,  the 
hopes,  the  dreams,  the  friendships 
associated  with  this  and  every  college 
campus.  What  have  we  to  do  with 
hopes  and  dreams  and  remembered 
delights  who  are  predestined  cannon 
fodder,  foredoomed  victims  of  the 
destruction  that  will  fall  on  us  from 
the  skies  and  rise  to  overwhelm  us 
from  the  earth? 

Partly,  I  think,  the  struggle  against 
war  involves  the  realization  that 
modern  war  approaches  universal 
suicide.  A  teacher  of  history  in  a 
great  city  high  school  tells  me  that 
he  thinks  he  is  achieving  results  by 
reading  to  boys  still  believing  in  the 
romance  of  war,  stories  of  the  last 
war.  Yet  possibly  some  of  these 
stories  may  have  a  strange  compulsion 
to  a  generation  avid  for  new  sensations 
and  sensitive  to  the  comradeship  in 
suffering  which  some  war  stories  reveal . 

Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  we  shall  not  be 
saved  merely  by  fear.  Fear  is  as 
often  mother  of  panic  as  of  wisdom. 
It  is  already  obvious  that  mere  reali- 
zation of  the  deadliness  of  war  will 
not  save  us.  Rather  it  makes  for 
the  old,  old  ways  of  folly,  for  that 
military  preparation  which,  as  Gen- 
eral Maurice  has  reminded  us,  tends 
to  get  us  that  for  which  we  prepare. 
It  is  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  many 
peace  lovers  that  they  think  mere 
denunciation  of  war  and  violence  is 
enough.  Too  often  with  unconscious 
hypocrisy  they  are  men  and  women 
who  as  citizens  of  strong  nations  and 
members  of  a  prosperous  economic 
class  enjoy  the  fruits  of  past  violence 


and  the  protection  of  the  latent 
violence  which  supports  the  iniquities 
of  our  social  order.  And  then  these 
privileged  folk  cry  out  on  the  violence 
of  the  unprivileged  and  the  dis- 
possessed. 

If  we  are  to  overcome  the  expecta- 
tion of  violence  it  must  be  by  a 
philosophy  and  program  of  peace 
which  takes  account  of  the  causes  of 
national  war  and  social  discontent. 
This  philosophy  and  program  can  be 
no  simple  panacea.  The  problem  of 
peace  will  yield  to  no  patent  medicine. 
It  requires  us  to  establish  the  basis  of 
enduring  peace  in  world-wide  coopera- 
tion in  managing  the  resources  and 
machinery  of  an  interdependent  world. 
It  requires  the  discovery  of  substitutes 
for  violence  in  the  struggle  for  justice. 
The  pacifist  who  does  not  recognize 
this,  who  does  not  know  that  his 
position  is  profoundly  revolutionary, 
is  less  admirable  and  possibly  more 
dangerous  than  the  avowed  militarist. 
This  is  not  the  place  and  time  to 
elaborate  on  this  theme.  Let  me  il- 
lustrate it  briefly  before  I  leave  it  to 
your  consideration.  At  the  time  I 
wrote  this  speech  I  thought  that  re- 
volt or  revolution  might  break  out  in 
Germany  before  I  delivered  it.  If 
such  calamity  does  break  out  not  one 
of  us  will  be  guiltless  who  has  com- 
placently thought  that  the  iniquitous 
Peace  of  Versailles  with  its  repara- 
tions, its  enforced  disarmament  while 
other  nations  increased  their  arms, 
and  its  absurd  boundaries,  could  be 
the  foundation  of  good  will. 

If  world  war  is  inevitable,  the  in- 
evitability will  lie  not  in  the  stars  but 
in  the  stupidity  of  nations  like  our 
own  which  refuse  even  to  discuss  the 
logical  bases  of  peace  and  goodwill  in 
foreign  relations.  \Ye  Americans  are 
among  the  chief  of  sinners  in  our  lack 
of  a  constructive  program,  in  our 
refusal  even  to  face  the  meaning  of  the 
problem  of  debts  and  reparations,  in 
our  childish  attempts  to  deal  with 
Soviet    Russia    without    recognizing 
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her,  in  the  height  to  which  we  have 
raised  our  tariffs,  and  in  many  other 
ways.*  Our  complacent  nationalism 
is  not  the  way  of  a  nation  which 
truly  seeks  peace. 

Nor  is  our  internal  program  better, 
as  the  unrelieved  misery  of  the  un- 
employed can  testify.  Blessed  with 
a  little  time  in  which  to  plan  for  our 
economic  salvation,  free  from  violence, 
we  wrangle  and  drift,  ever  coming 
nearer  the  rapids.  Yet  I  believe  we 
hold  in  our  hands  at  least  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  foreign  and  domestic 
program  that  will  make  peace  more 
likely  than  war. 

That  program  is  or  may  be  at  pres- 
ent strictly  constitutional.  Never- 
theless, let  no  one  believe  that  the 
alternative  to  violence  is  always  and  of 
necessity  a  docile  legalism.  The  al- 
ternative to  violence  and  its  preven- 
tion may  well  be  that  refusal  of 
young  men  to  fight,  no  matter  at  what 
cost  to  themselves,  which  Einstein 
commended  to  our  attention.  In 
social  affairs  when  law  is  on  the  side  of 
tyranny  the  alternative  to  violence 
is  such  non-cooperation  or  civil  dis- 
obedience as  Gandhi  and  his  India 
have  practiced  with  marked  success. 
There  are  times  when  a  lover  of  justice 
and  foe  of  violence  must  explain  why 
he  is  out  of  jail. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  when  I  speak 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  address  was  delivered 
before  President  Hoover  made  his  proposal  to  the  Euro- 
pean powers. 

Editor's  Note. 


of  the  expectation  of  violence  as  an 
expectation  of  annihilation  urge  upon 
you  passivity  as  the  alternative.  Not 
with  so  cheap  a  price  will  the  boon  of 
peace  be  bought.  On  the  contrary, 
I  urge  you  to  such  vigor  of  the  in- 
formed imagination,  such  energy  of 
the  will  as  the  world  has  scarcely 
seen.  I  urge  on  you  new  adventures 
in  the  service  of  peace,  new  pioneering 
in  social  relations  in  hamlets  and 
cities,  states  and  nations.  Some  of 
you  may  have  capacities  for  conspicu- 
ous leadership,  some  for  the  educa- 
tion of  little  children  out  of  prejudice 
to  brotherhood,  some  of  you  for  the 
humbler  services  of  the  unknown 
soldiers  of  peace.  But  whatever  your 
specific  task,  the  quest  of  that  applied 
fraternity  of  men  and  nations  which 
alone  is  the  true  basis  of  peace  is  the 
quest  of  life  itself.  If  our  generation 
misses  its  way  the  history  of  the  next 
thousand  years  may  be  altered.  For 
ours  is  the  vital  choice:  shall  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  service  we  hold  in  our 
hands  be  the  means  of  life  and  abun- 
dance or  of  death  and  destruction? 
In  such  a  world  the  expectation  of 
violence  is  the  expectation  of  the 
death  of  all  that  we  hold  dear.  It 
is  a  counsel  of  despair  so  great  that  to 
turn  from  it  is  the  only  vindication 
of  the  will  to  live  and  of  all  the  hopes 
of  life  which  now  beat  strong  in  the 
hearts  of  youth.  The  future  belongs 
to  you  who  can  make  real  the  ex- 
pectation of  peace. 


'%odelinda  Wins  ^Plaudits  in  ^Press 
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THAT  "Rodelinda"  marks  the 
peak  of  achievement  in  the 
series  of  early  operas  revived  here 
under  Professor  Werner  Josten  is 
the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  music  critics  who  attended  the 
performance  of  this  Handel  opera 
on  May  9.  Such  authorities  as 
Olin  Downes  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Francis  Perkins  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  Pitts  Sanborn  of 
the  World-Telegram,  H.  T.  Parker 
of  the  Boston  Transcript,  Warren 
Storey  Smith  of  the  Post,  Francis 
Regal  of  the  Springfield  Republican 
and  Willard  Clark  of  the  Union, 
agree  that  of  all  the  Smith  College 
productions  of  this  kind 

"  Rodelinda  "  ranks  as  the  most  brilliant, 
authoritative,  and  engrossing  to  the  wit- 
ness [and  that]  no  archaic  opera  adventure 
at  Smith  has  been  so  well  sung,  so  plausibly 
acted,  so  well  played  in  the  orchestral  part, 
so  unified  in  style  and  impression. 

Mr.  Perkins  writes: 

This  series  of  early  stage  works  hitherto 
unheard  in  America,  while  not  styled  a 
festival,  has  become  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  Spring  musical  activities. 

And  Mr.  Downes  adds: 

These  are  productions  which  confer  dis- 
tinction upon  the  educational  institution 
which  fathers  them.  For  the  present,  in- 
deed, in  America,  we  must  go  to  North- 
ampton for  our  Monteverdi  and  Handel. 
There  was  never  a  moment  that  was  stupid 
or  routine.  .  .  .  We  refer  not  only  to  the 
skilful  and  dramatic  treatment  of  the 
music  but  to  the  really  wonderful  and  sym- 
pathetic stage  settings  and  dramatic  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Margaret  Linley. 

All  the  critics  were  most  enthu- 
siastic about  the  work  of  the  or- 
chestra, made  up  almost  entirely  of 
Smith  students. 

Never  before  [says  Mr.  Parker]  has  Mr. 
Josten  had  so  well-schooled  and  sensitive 
an  orchestra  or  led  it  with  such  quick  per- 
ception and  so  ready  and  fine  a  hand. 

Mr.  Josten,  as  was  natural,  re- 
ceived highest  praise.  The  work  of 
Margaret  Linley  (Smith  '25),  stage 
director  and  designer  of  settings, 
was    also    fully    recognized.     Miss 


A  Scene  From  Rodelinda 
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Mabel  Garrison  sang  " Rodelinda"  and 
students  from  the  Juilliard  School  of  Mu- 
sic played  many  of  the  roles.  Each  part, 
especially  Miss  Garrison's,  received  fa- 
vorable comment  in  more  or  less  detail,  as 
did  the  chorus  of  Smith  and  Amherst  stu- 
dents and  faculty  and  the  ballet  by  Miss 
Burnett's  students  to  music  of  Rameau. 
"Rodelinda"  was  first  given  in  1725 
in  London.  It  was  revived  at  Gottingen 
in  1920  by  Dr.  Oskar  Hagen,  its  editor, 
who  sent  Mr.  Josten  a  congratulatory 
cable  on  the  evening  of  the  Smith  per- 
formance— the  first  in  America. 

Ruth  Agnew 


Woe  Smith  C°^ege  ^-Alumnae 
Census  of  1931 

The  study  from  which  these  data  are  compiled  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  un- 
dertaken by  the  Alumnae  Office  in  December  1930  and  continued  by  Helen 
Lasker,  Caroline  Murray,  and  Jane  Maxwell,  three  seniors  working 
under  Miss  Esther  Owens  in  Economics  38.     At  a  later  date 
it  will  be  possible  to  collate  more  detailed  information 


THE  tendency  for  Smith  College 
alumnae  to  desert  educational 
work  in  favor  of  business  enterprise, 
the  corresponding  though  greater  in- 
clination of  husbands  of  alumnae  to 
do  likewise,  the  increasing  marriage 
rate  of  Smith  graduates,  and  the  av- 
erage number  of  children  born  to 
them,  are  some  of  the  facts  revealed 
by  the  recent  Alumnae  Census.  Col- 
lectively over  a  fifty-year  period  there 
are  52  teachers  to  every  27  business 
women,  but  observation  of  the  data 
in  chronological  order  shows  that  busi- 
ness is  steadily  gaining  as  a  vocation. 
From  a  survey  of  the  classes  from  1925 
through  1928,  for  example,  it  is  found 
that  only  38  are  in  educational  work 
as  compared  with  54  in  business.  For 
husbands  of  alumnae,  business  has 
practically  always  held  a  more  impor- 
tant place  than  education  as  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  59%  are  engaged 
in  business  as  against  10%  in  educa- 
tion. Even  here,  however,  we  see  an 
increase  in  business  at  the  expense  of 
all  other  occupations.  That  the  mar- 
riage rate  has  increased  perceptibly  is 
shown  by  its  rise  from  50%  for  the 
class  group  of  1885-88,  to  67%  for 
the  1921-24  group.  Moreover,  the 
latter  figure  is  not  absolute,  being 
subject  to  further  increase  because  of 
late  marriages. 

^Material 

Of  the  11,934  questionnaires  sent 
to  alumnae,  7689,  or  64%  were  an- 
swered, which  covered  52  classes 
(1879-1930).  The  representation  by 
class  groups  ranges  from  78%  in  the 


1881-84  period  to  61%  in  the  1929-30 
group.  As  to  the  question  whether 
64%  is  representative  of  the  total 
alumnae  body,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  more  married  women  would  be 
likely  to  respond  to  the  question- 
naires. According  to  statistics  from 
the  class  secretaries,  only  54%  were 
married,  whereas  our  data  show 
60%  to  be  married ;  also  the  class  sta- 
tistics indicate  that  there  are  1.55 
children  per  married  alumna,  while 
ours  show  1.61.  The  disparity  may 
be  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  class  statistics  include  alum- 
nae not  living.  The  differences,  es- 
pecially in  the  number  of  children,  are 
not  so  great,  however,  and  as  we  have 
not  had  time  to  make  a  follow-up 
study  of  the  36%  who  did  not  answer, 
it  seems  fairly  safe  to  take  the  data  we 
have  as  representative. 

^Method 

The  method  of  procedure  is  not  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  this  article,  but  in 
order  that  the  charts  which  have  been 
chosen  for  reproduction  may  be  clearly 
understood  certain  explanation  is  nec- 
essary. Because  the  total  number  in 
some  of  the  classes  was  too  small  to 
express  true  and  not  chance  relations 
and  because  the  large  number  of 
classes  was  rather  unwieldy  for  con- 
venient handling  the  data  was  ar- 
ranged in  more  compact  groups  of  col- 
lege generations,  consisting  of  four 
classes.  The  first  and  last  groups 
were  only  two-year  intervals  because 
1929  and  1930  had  graduated  so  re- 
cently that  they  were  not  representa- 
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tive  of  the  alumnae  at  large,  as  most 
had  as  yet  no  positions,  no  hus- 
bands, and  no  children. 

Because  the  numbers  differed  so 
greatly  from  class  to  class,  the  ma- 
terial was  converted  into  averages 
and  percentage  distributions.  In  the 
cases  dealing  with  occupation,  av- 
erages were  taken,  excluding  the  first 


ably  come  from  those  districts,  this  is 
probably  a  factor  affecting  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  alumnae. 

Occupations 

Many  alumnae  are  holding  in- 
teresting volunteer  positions,  but  for 
this  study  only  those  employed  in 
remunerative    occupations    are    con- 
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CHART  I — Gainful  Employment  of  Smith  Alumnae 
with  Relation  to  Marital  Status 


ten  and  the  last  two  years.  In  those 
dealing  with  the  number  married  and 
the  number  of  children,  the  first  and 
last  ten  years  were  omitted.  Fur- 
thermore, in  order  to  equalize  the  time 
factor  in  marriage  all  such  data  was 
corrected  to  exclude  those  married 
more  than  ten  years  after  graduation. 
This  naturally  involved  the  exclusion 
of  the  children  of  these  couples. 

•Addresses 

The  more  recent  classes  show  a  de- 
cided tendency  to  live  outside  New 
England,  contrary  to  the  addresses 
submitted  by  members  of  the  older 
classes.  The  largest  share  of  the 
alumnae  are  now  residing  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  outside  New  England. 
The  numbers  living  in  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries,  though  relatively  small,  re- 
main fairly  constant.  As  the  husbands 
tend  more  and  more  to  go  to  colleges 
outside  New   England,   and   presum- 


sidered.  Of  those  reporting,  2850,  or 
37%  are  thus  engaged.  Of  these  2217 
are  single,  and  633  married ;  338  of  the 
latter  have  children;  thus  mothers 
comprise  practically  12%  of  the  total 
alumnae  occupied.     (Chart  I) 

In  the  unoccupied  group  which 
numbers  4839  members,  or  63%  of  the 
alumnae,  3892  are  married  and  947 
are  single.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  percentage  unoccupied  is  not 
greater  during  the  last  two  years  in 
spite  of  the  theory  that  recent  grad- 
uates have  been  handicapped  in  se- 
curing positions  by  the  general  unem- 
ployment crisis.  In  fact  only  52% 
is  unoccupied,  a  lower  figure  than  for 
any  other  period.  However,  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  it  may  be  largely 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  compara- 
tively few  members  of  these  last  two 
classes  are  as  yet  married. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  for  the 
percentage  of  alumnae  occupied  to 
increase  as  the  years  from  graduation 
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decrease.  This  may  be  due  to  two 
factors:  (1)  retirement  of  members  of 
the  older  classes;  and  (2)  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  widened  scope  of 
woman's  work.     (Chart  II) 

Of  the  alumnae  reporting,  51%  are 
engaged  in  education,  28%  in  business, 
8%  in  professions,  and  13%  in  other 
lines  of  work.  In  consideration  of  the 
table  by  generations  it  is  found  that 
the  percentage  of  those  in  educational 
work  is  steadily  decreasing  while  that 
for  business  is  increasing,  the  other 
two  classifications  showing  no  definite 
trends.  The  curves  are  plotted  on  a 
ratio  scale  which  shows  the  rate  rather 
than   the  actual   amount  of  change. 

A  very  similar  trend  is  observable 
in  plotting  the  same  type  of  curve  for 
the  occupations  of  the  husbands  of 
alumnae  of  succeeding  generations. 
Here  again  can  be  seen  a  sharp  de- 
crease in  the  percentage  engaged  in 
education,  which  in  this  instance  is 
relegated  to  third  place,  professions 
taking  precedence  over  them.  The 
percentages  are  as  follows:  business, 
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59%;  professions,  24%;  education, 
10%;  and  others,  8%.  As  shown  on 
the  ratio  scale,  business  alone  increases 
while  all  the  others  decrease. 

By  combining  the  positions  held  by 
alumnae  themselves  and  by  husbands 
of  alumnae,  we  find  the  total  support 
of  Smith  College  graduates.  The 
totals  are:  business,  3175;  education, 
1867;  professions,  1177;  and  others, 
691.     (Chart  III) 

The  explanation  of  these  phe- 
nomena lies  primarily  in  the  change  of 
the  number  of  students  attending 
college.  In  the  pioneer  days  of  femi- 
nine education,  business  was  not  open 
to  women.  Nor  was  a  college  educa- 
tion considered  as  a  prerequisite  to 
business — it  then  led  mainly  to  work 
in  education  and  the  professions. 
Today  not  only  do  a  greater  number  of 
students  attend  college,  but  a  college 
education  is  regarded  as  a  distinct 
asset  to  a  business  career.  This  is 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  husbands  who  have  at- 
tended no  college  has  definitely  de- 
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CHART  II — Occupational  Distribution  of  Smith  Alumnae 
Showing  Relative  Changes  from  1879  to  1930 
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clined.  Finally,  business  itself  has 
come  to  be  a  more  "respectable"  oc- 
cupation for  women. 

CXiarriage  and  Families 

It  is  found  that  60%  o(  the  alumnae 
reporting  are  married.  This  number 
is  increased  to  66%  if  we  omit  the 
last  ten  years  as  being  unrepresenta- 
tive of  the  total  period .  This  is  a  larger 
percentage  than  has  been  usually 
found  in  similar  studies  of  college 
women.  Both  G.  Stanley  Hall  and 
Mrs.  Nellie  Seeds  Xearing  in  their 
studies  in  1903  and  1914,  respectively, 
decided  on  50%  as  a  typical  rate. 
Mrs.  Nearing's  was  a  study  of  eight 
colleges  of  the  classes  1890-99.  In  a 
more  recent  study,  that  of  Henry 
Carey,  which  appeared  in  the  North 
American  Review  in  November  1929, 
the  percentage  married  in  various 
women's  colleges  was  as  follows: 
Vassar,  55.5%;  Smith,  50.1%;  Bryn 
Mawr,  48.1%;  and  Barnard  41.8%). 

Carey  goes  on  to  show  that  for  the 
age  group  of  thirty  to  forty-two  years 
the  percentage  married  was:  63.6% 
for  Smith ;  61.8%  for  Wellesley ;  57.7% 
for  Bryn  Mawr;  50.73%  for  Barnard; 
and    49.25%    for    Mount    Holyoke. 


The  corresponding  group  in  our  study- 
would  probably  cover  the  graduates 
in  the  three  generations  from  1908 
through  1920.  For  these  years  our 
figures  are  67%,  68%,  and  72%. 
These  higher  percentages  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  our  group  was 
not  wholly  representative.  (Chart 
IV) 

To  eliminate  the  time  element  in 
our  comparison  between  classes  so 
that  all  classes  should  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  get  married,  we  cor- 
rected from  our  original  data  for  all 
those  married  more  than  ten  years 
after  graduation.  The  accompanying 
chart  shows  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  percentage 
married  in  this  period.  If  the  same 
rate  of  increase  were  to  continue  for 
another  twenty  years,  the  marriage  of 
all  Smith  College  graduates  would  be 
almost  inevitable! 

An  interesting  bit  of  information 
yielded  by  the  data  is  the  average 
number  of  years  which  elapse  between 
graduation  and  marriage.  This  is 
4.87  years — or  5.87  years  if  we  exclude 
the  last  ten  classes.  Thus  it  could  be 
estimated  that  on  the  average  a  Smith 
woman  marries  at  the  age  of  26  or  27. 
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CHART  IV — Percentage  of  Smith  College  Alumnae  Married 
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This  estimate  coincides  with  the  Good- 
sell  study  which  found  that  the  aver- 
age age  of  marriage  of  475  college 
women  was  25.3  years  as  against  the 
23.6  years  of  461  non-college  women  of 
the  same  social  class. 

In  studying  the  marriage  of  Smith 
graduates,  another  question  arises — 
the  percentage  of  those  married  who 
have  children.  In  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  recent  classes  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  complete  their  fami- 
lies, the  last  ten  classes  have  been 
omitted.  The  average  percentage  of 
the  married  alumnae  of  the  classes 
1889-1920  having  children  was  78.8. 
If  we  take  only  those  married  before 
ten  years  after  graduation,  this  per- 
centage is  83.9.  There  is  no  decided 
trend  in  the  number  of  mothers,  prov- 
ing neither  of  the  theories  that  there 
is  a  larger  or  a  smaller  percentage  of 
sterility  among  recent  college  gradu- 
ates. The  figure  21.2%  which  rep- 
resents sterility  agrees  with  Miss 
Goodsell's  figure  of  21.7%,  and  the 
corrected  figure,  16.1%,  is  slightly 
less  than  her  figure  for  the  non-col- 
lege group  (17.7%)  who  had  married 
earlier. 

At  first  thought  one  is  impressed  by 
the  apparent  downward  trend  in  the 


study  showing  the  children  of  Smith 
alumnae.  In  explanation  emphasis 
must  again  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
enough  time  has  not  elapsed  for  a 
complete  family  in  the  case  of  the 
more  recent  alumnae.  If  we  exclude 
the  first  ten  years  (for  which  the  total 
reports  were  small)  and  the  last  four- 
teen years,  and  again  examine  the 
data,  the  number  per  mother  appears 
fairly  constant.  The  average  for 
these  years  would  be  approximately 
2.6  children  per  mother. 

The  average  number  of  children  per 
married  alumna  would  naturally  be 
lower  as  21.2%  of  them  were  childless. 
This  average  is  1.61,  and  upon  omit- 
ting the  last  ten  classes,  rises  to  1.98. 
The  low  numbers  may  be  partially 
attributed  to  the  later  marriages  of 
college  women  due  to  their  four  years 
spent  in  college  and  the  additional  five 
years  which  generally  elapse  between 
graduation  and  marriage.  In  further 
correcting  for  those  married  more 
than  ten  years  after  Commencement, 
the  number  is  2.13. 

Of  the  children  there  are  approxi- 
mately 100  girls  to  every  104  boys. 
This  follows  very  closely  the  general 
population  ratio  which  is  100  girls  to 
every  105  boys. 


HUSBANDS  and  children  first! 
So  thick  do  the  honors  fall  that 
soon  there  will  be  no  one  left  in  Mrs. 
Morrow's  famous  band  of  "plain 
married  women."  Dr.  Frederick  J.  E. 
Woodbridge,  Johnsonian  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Columbia  University, 
husband  of  Helena  Adams  '92,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Roosevelt  Pro- 
fessorship in  Berlin  just  reestablished 
by  Columbia  for  the  improvement  of 
American-German  university  under- 
standing. 

The  Eye  Institute,  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  New  York  Medical 
Center  by  Edward  S.  Harkness,  is  to 
be  directed  by  Dr.  John  M.  Wheeler, 
husband  of  Julia  Smith  '02.  Con- 
stant readers  of  the  Quarterly  will 
remember  that  it  was  he  who  per- 
formed the  operation  upon  the  eye  of 
the  King  of  Siam. 

Dr.  Tasker  Howard,  husband  of 
Mary  Woodbury  '02,  was  made  a  Fel- 
low of  the  American  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  March.  This  is  the  highest 
award  in  the  gift  of  the  society. 

Eight  Honorary  Degrees  of  special 
Smith  interest  were  conferred  during 
the  Commencement  season.  F.  Boyd 
Edwards,  head  master  of  Mercersburg 
Academy,  was  granted  an  LL.D.  by 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  He 
is  the  husband  of  Frances  McCarroll 
'03  and  father  of  Beatrice  (Edwards) 
Fall  '28.  Harvard  University  con- 
ferred an  LL.D.  on  Thomas  W.  La- 


mont,  husband  of  Florence  Corliss  '93 
and  father  of  Eleanor  Lamont  '32. 
Albert  F.  Blakeslee,  assistant  director 
at  the  Carnegie  Station  for  Experi- 
mental Evolution,  was  given  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.Sc.  by  Wesleyan 
University.  Dr.  Blakeslee  is  the 
husband  of  Margaret  Bridges  '06. 
Amherst  College  conferred  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  LL.D.  on  George  A. 
Plimpton,  for  thirty-six  years  a  trustee 
of  the  college  "in  the  development  of 
which  no  living  man  has  played  a 
larger  part."  Mr.  Plimpton  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  is 
the  husband  of  Fanny  Hastings  '03. 
Syracuse  University  made  Senator 
D wight  W.  Morrow  a  Doctor  of  Civil 
Laws  and  Dartmouth  and  Bowdoin 
colleges  each  conferred  on  him  an 
LL.D.  Mr.  Morrow  is  the  husband 
of  Elizabeth  Cutter  '96  and  the 
father  of  Elisabeth  Morrow  '2  5  and 
Anne  (Morrow)  Lindbergh  '28, 
whose  husband,  Colonel  Charles  Lind- 
bergh, received  an  honorary  M.S. 
from    Princeton. 

Smith,  vicariously,  has  a  share  in 
the  YYilkins-Ellsworth  Arctic  Sub- 
marine Expedition  for  Edward  G. 
Gallagher,  husband  of  Margaret 
Richardson  '06,  is  the  consulting 
engineer  for  the  electrical  design  and 
all  apparatus  for  the  Nautilus. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  husband  of  Jessie 
Wadsworth  '02,  is  executive  director 
of  the  President's  Emergency  Com- 
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mittee  for  Employment  whose  nation- 
wide social  welfare  program  has  been 
launched  by  the  Association  of  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  of  which 
Mr.  Burns  is  executive  director. 

Richard  Hooker,  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Republican,  has  been  made 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Associated  Press.  Mr.  Hook- 
er's wife  is  Winifred  Newberry  ex-'04. 

We  quote  from  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

The  Gertrude  Dun  Hicks  Memorial 
Hospital  for  crippled  children  was  dedicated 
on  June  22.  Its  completion  marks  the 
first  era  of  expansion  in  the  University  of 
Chicago's  south  side  medical  development. 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Allison,  professor  of  ortho- 
pedic surgery  is  head  of  the  new  unit. 

Dr.  Allison  is  the  husband  of 
Marion  Aldrich  '02. 

The  Class  of  1925  again  claims  dis- 
tinction in  the  field  of  medicine.  Last 
vear  we  noted  in  these  columns  the 


Stahlberg 


Marian  Leonard 


Merl  Fisk 


outstanding  record  made  at  Johns 
Hopkins  by  Caroline  Bedell;  we  now 
name  Marian  Leonard  and  Merl  Fisk, 
both  of  1925,  as  students  making  un- 
usual records  at  the  Yale  School  of 
Medicine  where  they  received  their 
M.D.  degrees  this  June.  Marian 
Leonard  was  a  zoology  major  at 
Smith.  She  took  her  M.S.  at  Yale  in 
1929,  and  her  Doctor  of  Medicine 
degree  cum  laude.  Merl  Fisk  made 
a  splendid  undergraduate  record  at 
Smith  where  she  won  the  freshman 
entrance  prize  and  the  Frances  A. 
Hause  prize  (chemistry),  was  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  her  junior  year, 


Shervee 
Ruth  Brooks 


and  graduated  summa  cum  laude. 
She  later  studied  at  Yale  where  she 
was  awarded  a  Sterling  Fellowship, 
was  elected  to  Sigma  Xi,  and  received 
her  Ph.D.  in  1929.  Names  of  three 
Smith  alumnae  appear  in  the  Yale 
University  list  of  Bachelors  of  Nurs- 
ing: Dorothy  Huey  '26,  Marian  Cow- 
perthwait  and  Elizabeth  Hawkins  '27. 

Among  the  most 
popular  daily  fea- 
tures in  the  Boston 
Herald  are  the  Ruth 
Brooks  Cross-Word 
Puzzles  and  "Our 
Daily  Lesson." 
Ruth  Brooks  ex-'2 1 
began  this  work  five 
years  ago  this  March 
and  estimates  that 
she  has  done  1900  puzzles  and  as  many 
lessons.  The  "Daily  Lessons"  are 
especially  popular,  and  gain  the  paper 
many  letters  of  commendation.  They 
are  brief  notes  on  English  usage  and 
are  aimed  to  appeal  not  only  to  per- 
sons who  know  all  about  the  proper 
use  of  our  language  but  to  the  man  in 
the  street  as  well.  The  first  puzzle 
Miss  Brooks  ever  made  was  rejected 
by  the  Boston  Transcript.  Things 
went  better,  however,  after  Margaret 
Petherbridge  Farrar  '19  toned  up  her 
technique.  Now,  besides  her  regular 
Herald  work,  Miss  Brooks  does  puz- 
zles for  advertising  companies  and  for 
cross-word  puzzle  books. 

Sara  Bache-Wiig  '18,  assistant 
professor  of  Botany  at  Smith,  has 
received  one  of  the  46  fellowships  and 
scholarships  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Cornell  University.  She  was 
awarded  the  University  Fellowship  in 
Agriculture. 

A  very  beautiful  new  Public  Library 
has  been  given  to  Lake  Forest,  111., 
by  Helen  (Shedd)  Reed  '05,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  G.  Shedd.  The 
Library  was  dedicated  June  7  and  is 
given  by  Mrs.  Reed  as  a  memorial  to 
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her  husband  Kersey  Coates  Reed, 
who  died  in  1929.  The  building  was 
designed  by  Edwin  H.  Clark  and  was 
recently  awarded  the  Chicago  Archi- 
tects' Club  prize  for  craftsmanship. 
Enclosed  courts  permitting  summer 
reading  are  a  unique  feature.  The 
building  will  house  100,000  volumes. 

Ethel  Puffer  Howes  '91,  director  of 
the  Institute  for  the  Coordination  of 
Women's  Interests  at  Smith  College, 
has  been  appointed  by  President 
Hoover  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Household  Management  of  the 
President's  Conference  on  Home 
Building  and  Home  Ownership. 

Edna  Foley  '01  has  been  appointed 
by  Mayor  Cermak  of  Chicago  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
County  Hospital  Nursing  Service. 
Miss  Foley  is  superintendent  of  the 
Visiting  Nurses'  Association,  Chicago. 

The  Vermont  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  has  elected  as  its 
president  Berenice  Tuttle  '02,  who 
has  served  them  hitherto  as  Chairman 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Department. 

We  recognize  three  Smith  names  in 
recent  prize  awards.  The  John  Day 
Company  announces  that  the  first 
prize  to  booksellers  for  the  best  letter 
in  response  to  the  question,  "Why  is 
'The  Good  Earth'  both  a  best  seller 
and  the  best  novel  of  the  year?"  was 
won  by  Ruth  Young  Silliman  ex-'02 
of  Their  Bookshop,  and  the  third 
prize  by  Ada  Whitmore  Hartman  '18 
of  Harry  Hartman  Bookseller,  Inc. 
Natalie  (Grimes)  Lawrence  '15  took 
first  prize  in  the  Civic  Theatre 
Play  Contest  at  Coconut  Grove,  Fla., 
in  1930,  for  her  one-act  play,  "Hurri- 
cane." The  play  was  given  before  an 
audience  of  10,000  at  the  celebration 
of  Miami's  44th  anniversary  in  July 
1930.  It  was  also  given  over  the 
radio  as  a  benefit  performance  after 
the  Santo  Domingo  hurricane.  The 
play  is  published  in  an  acting  edition 


for  amateurs  by  the  Walter  Baker 
Co.,  Boston.  In  May  of  this  year 
Mrs.  Lawrence's  "  Integrity"  won  first 
place  for  the  state  in  the  National 
Drama  League  Contest. 

During  National  Poetry  Week, 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  a  gold  medal 
was  presented  to  Anna  Hempstead 
Branch  '97.  She  and  Robert  Under- 
wood Johnson  were  designated  honor 
poets  for  1931. 

"Youth  has  in  a  measure  lost  its 
sense  of  security  in  a  fast-changing 
society,  and  what  we  need  is  a  quiet 
affirmation  of  standards  and  ideals 
to  give  young  people  something  on 
which  to  rely  and  somewhere  to  start." 
This  is  part  of  a  statement  by  Ada 
Comstock  '97,  President  of  RadclifTe 
College  and  member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Law  Observance  and 
Enforcement,  appearing  in  the  Michi- 
gan City  (Ind.)  News  under  the  caption. 
"Who's  Who  in  the  Day's  News." 
She  goes  on  to  say : 

The  echoes  of  the  war  have  shown  young 
people  the  instability  of  life.  The  changes 
of  government  must  have  robbed  them  of 
the  sense  of  political  stability.  Nobody 
could  witness  the  depression  without  realiz- 
ing the  economic  instability.  Their  homes 
are  unstable,  for  children  seldom  grow  up 
even  in  the  homes  where  they  are  born. 
They  have  lost  their  sense  of  authority, 
partly  because  of  the  weakening  of  religious 
influence.  Discipline  is  decried  and  pseudo- 
science  offers  excuses  for  all  kinds  of  license. 
What  answers  do  they  get  to  their  questions 
on  drinking,  sex  morality,  and  about  civic 
duty?  There  are  no  finer  young  creatures 
than  those  I  see  entering  our  schools  and 
colleges,  but  they  live  under  a  tension  which 
leads  to  recklessness,  lawlessness,  cynicism, 
and  sometimes  despair.  Changes  in  the 
law  wouldn't  help  them  much.  Organiza- 
tion couldn't  help.  I  doubt  if  an  organized 
campaign  would  help.  The  efforts  that  we 
make  to  educate  them  and  to  give  them 
opportunity  will  lose  much  of  their  effect 
unless  we  can  do  better  in  handling  our 
social  problems.  The  generation  growing 
up  cannot  fail  to  be  more  impressed  by 
what  we  do  than  by  our  own  precepts. 


(3Joe  (graduating  ^Members  of  the  Faculty 


AX^ITH  the  Class  of  1931  there  grad- 
^*  uated  from  "active  connection 
with  the  College"  five  members  of  the 
Faculty  whose  lives  have  been  woven  into 
its  development  for  many  years.  They 
are  Miss  Cobb  Miss  Mason,  Miss  Cook, 
Miss  Caverno,  and  Mrs.  Bradshaw. 

The  last  named  has  been  ill  and  on 
leave  of  absence  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  we  regret  that  she  could  not  be  in 
this  Commencement  Day  picture.  She 
is  the  only  one  of  the  five  who  is  not  an 
alumna,  but  both  because  her  associa- 
tion with  the  College  has  been  so  close 
since  coming  to  the  English  Department 
in  1902  and  because  of  her  alumna 
daughter,  Frances  Blanshard  1916,  we 
think  of  her  as  belonging  to  us.  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  was  one  of  the  pioneers  among 
women  to  take  her  Ph.D.  at  Yale.  Her 
particular  field  at  Smith  was  in  the 
European  novel  and  her  standards  were 
extraordinarily  high.  A  student  of 
Russian  herself,  she  demanded  that  her 
students  be  able  to  do  their  reading  in 
two  foreign  languages.  Alumnae  who 
knew  her  as  a  teacher  and  as  faculty 
resident  in  Chapin  House  will  miss  her 
when  they  return. 

The  other  four  all  came  back  to  their 
Alma  Mater  to  teach  in  the  Gay  Nine- 
ties and  all  but  Miss  Mason  lived  for 
years  in  college  houses.  Generations  of 
Smith  girls  will  always  gratefully  asso- 
ciate Lawrence,  Tenney,  Washburn,  El- 
len Emerson,  or  Albright  house  with 
one  of  them. 

Miss  Ellen  Cook  '93,  ranking  member 
of  the  Faculty,  began  her  teaching  in 
Chemistry  in   1890,   three  vears  before 


her  graduation;  and  we  suspect  that  she 
served  her  famous  "chemical  coffee"  to 
her  own  classmates.  She  took  her 
M.A.  in  1906  from  Columbia.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Mason  '87  came  to  the  same 
department  in  1896.  Together  they 
have  given  their  department  76  years  of 
devoted  service.  Both  of  them  taught 
Chemistry  II  and  every  alumna  who 
has  studied  that  science  at  Smith  is 
indebted  to  them  for  an  unusually 
thorough  and  enjoyable  training  in 
scientific  method  and  technique.  Miss 
Cook  was  the  moving  spirit  in  founding 
and  fostering  Colloquium,  and,  outside 
her  department,  a  sympathetic  and  ef- 
fective chairman  of  the  alumnae  Ginling 
Committee. 

Miss  Caverno  '87  and  Miss  Cobb  '89 
both  took  their  M.A.'s  at  Smith;  Miss 
Caverno  in  1890,  Miss  Cobb  in  1891. 
Miss  Caverno  has  been  teaching  "girls 
and  Greek"  since  1893,  and  alumnae 
who  failed  to  elect  the  opportunity  to 
learn  about  Greek  and  about  Life  from 
her  can  never  make  up  for  that  cata- 
clysmic misfortune.  Miss  Cobb  came 
to  the  Department  of  Mathematics  in 
1895  and  since  then  has  blazed  the  trail 
for  many  a  lover  of  pure  science  through 
the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  "tangents, 
cotangents,  cosecants,  cosines"  to  the 
rarefied  ether  of  higher  mathematics. 

We,  the  Quarterly,  in  the  role  of 
Dean  of  these  faculty  graduates,  will 
hold  them  jealously  in  our  remembrance 
for  all  time,  and  we  certify  on  behalf  of 
the  alumnae  of  Smith  College  that  they 
go  out  from  active  service  in  their  Alma 
Mater,  summa  rum  laude. 


Ufie  Semicentennial 


and  Commencements 

For  I  would  come  a  thousand  miles, 
A  thousand  miles  and  more, 

To  find  I  had  a  hundred  friends 
Instead  of  three  or  four. 


I 


F  ever  there 
were  a  per- 
fect poem  with 
which  to  start 
off  this  story  in 
this  particular 
year  of  grace, 
we  submit  that 
this  is  it;  and 
the  reason  that 
we  unblushingly  have  cribbed  it  from 
1906's  poet  classmate,  Marjorie  Allen 
Seiffert,  is  because  well-nigh  2000 
^alumnae  were  chanting  the  lines  over 
and  over,  albeit  all  unconsciously, 
through  the  four  golden  June  days  of 
our  Semicentennial. 

And  they  were  gold — pure,  pure  gold 
— golden  sunshine  pouring  over  the 
mountains  and  across  the  valley  by 
day,  shimmering  out  from  the  thou- 
sand globes  girdling  the  campus  with 
a  golden  chain  at  night — costumes, 
banners,  paraphernalia  of  every  sort 
glinting  and  glittering  with  it 
through  all  the  colorful  pageantry  of 
the  alumnae  festivities;  a  sparkle  and 
dash  and  unwonted  brilliance  in  all  our 
gatherings;  and  in  our  hearts  a  re- 
newed conviction  of  the  varied  and 
ever  widening  values  of  our  relation- 
ship to  Smith  College.  Surely  never 
was  there  such  a  Golden  Alumnae 
Jubilee,  binding  up  into  three  rich 
and  crowded  days  the  memories,  the 
associations,  the  visions,  and  the 
realities  of  our  Association's  first  half 
century. 

But  how  to  tell  about  it?  You  who 
were  there  can  never  forget  it;  you 


who  were  not  there  have  your  regrets, 
which  we  trust  will  only  grow  deeper  as 
the  tale  unfolds.  And  who  shall  say 
where  the  tale  begins?  Earlier  Quar- 
terlies have  reported  the  inception 
of  the  idea  of  the  Jubilee,  the  gradual 
development  and  crystallization  of  the 
plan ;  the  appointment  and  functioning 
of  many  committees;  the  general 
program.  To  work  it  out  involved 
the  cooperation  and  participation  of 
scores  and  scores  of  interested  alum- 
nae and  the  presence  of  other  scores, 
yes  other  hundreds  who  sat  in  the 
seats  and  marched  in  the  line,  and 
arrayed  themselves  in  gala  garb, 
and  watched  and  discussed  and  sang 
and  laughed  and  voted  and  got  ex- 
hausted and  went  to  bed  to  talk  all 
night  and  to  get  up  and  go  at  it 
again  the  next  day. 

Just  a  word  about  that  aforemen- 
tioned "golden  sunshine."  The  tale 
runs  that  the  town  of  Northampton 
was  deluged  with  rain  for  days  before 
Commencement;  the  seniors'  hearts 
were  sad;  even  the  Faculty  felt  that 
some  action  was  necessary.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Wright,  head  marshal,  rose 
in  Faculty  Meeting  and,  after  instruct- 
ing his  colleagues  as  to  the  parts  they 
were  to  play  in  the  Commencement 
pageant,  solemnly  said,  "And  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  departments  of  Science 
and  Religion  to  see  what  they  can  do 
about  the  weather."  The  next  day 
mighty  clouds  scudded  across  the  sky, 
but  there  was  no  rain;  the  next  day, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next  there  were 
no  clouds — only  a  sky  heavenly  blue 
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and  a  sun  golden  and  gay.  Whatever 
may  be  the  condition  in  the  troubled 
world,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
on  the  Smith  College  campus  Science 
and  Religion  are  "quick  and  power- 
ful" and  they  work  hand  in  hand! 

The  Alumnae  Office  moved  itself 
from  its  snug  little  "four  rooms  and 
two  closets"  in  College  Hall  over  to 
Seelye  on  a  Thursday,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  good  old  Boston  and 
Maine  corralled  a  dozen  boys  and 
dressed  them  up  with  arm  bands 
marked  "Porter."  Needless  to  say, 
by  so  doing  they  almost  paralyzed  the 
incoming  alumnae  hosts  who  never  in 
their  wildest  reunion  dreams  had  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  having  their 
suitcases  carried  by  any  male  in  the 
town  of  Northampton.  But  carried 
they  were  straight  into  the  hospitable, 
champing,  reunion  machines — 1906 
even  boasted  a  class  bus! — which, 
flaunting  their  red  and  purple,  their 
green  and  yellow  insignia  bore  them 
up  the  street  side  by  side  with  more 
reunion  machines  which  had  come  their 
thousand  miles,  "a  thousand  miles 
and  more,"  over  the  road.  Through 
the  Grecourt  Gates  they  all  went,  into 
the  very  arms  of  Commencement. 

Nearly  everyone  went  straight  into 
Alumnae  Headquarters  but  some  of  us 
there  were  who,  lured  by  the  beckon- 
ing red-lion  line  on  the  corridors  of 
Seelye,  or  by  the  prancing  dodos  on 
their  background  of  green,  or  by  the 
lavender  banners  of  '16  and  '96  on  old 
Music  Hall,  made  a  swift  detour  first 
to  class  headquarters  or  at  least  made 
a  mental  note  to  go  there  the  minute 
we  had  signed  our  names.  We  didn't, 
however,  for  once  inside  the  Alumnae 
Headquarters  there  were  things  to 
intrigue  us  on  every  hand.  In  the 
first  place,  the  little  eight-page  pro- 
gram was  a  compendium  of  informa- 
tion for  all  comers — only  the  wilful 
could  go  astray  if  they  followed  this 
"vade-mecum."  The  miscellaneous 
notices  on  the  back  page  offered  com- 


fort and  directions  of  every  kind:  for 
those  who  wanted  to  come  and  those 
who  wanted  to  go,  for  sociability  and 
for  swimming,  for  clubs  and  for 
cameras,  for  the  motorist  and  the 
smoker.  But  this  was  all  as  nothing 
compared  to  what  awaited  us  around 
the  room  itself.  Here  we  entered  our 
names  in  the  "Who's  Who  at  Com- 
mencement," got  ourselves  arranged 
geographically  and  sorted  out  chron- 
ologically; here  we  encountered 
friends.  These  first  contacts  were 
often  dramatic — the  pause,  the  stare, 
the  query,  the  exclamation,  the  em- 
brace: identities  established,  friends  re- 
united— Commencement  really  under 
way. 

Headquarters  was  like  a  church 
bazaar — you  went  from  table  to  table 
gathering  knickknacks  as  you  went. 
There  was  the  trimmest  and  neatest  of 
maps  to  help  lessen  the  relief  work  for 
the  Lost  and  Found  department,  to 
decrease  casualties  in  the  ranks  of 
misplaced  husbands,  and  children 
strayed  or  stolen.  There  was  the 
name  card  with  the  gold  seal  gleaming 
in  the  corner,  promptly  pinned  to  the 
alumnae  breast;  the  gold-bordered 
napkin  ring  with  the  picture  of  Col- 
lege Hall ;  the  pasteboard  bag — if  you 
had  paid  your  dues — with  its  golden 
labels  and  neat  white  string,  a  com- 
fort to  the  cluttered;  and  the  gay 
yellow  oilcloth  pad — a  very  present 
help  in  times  of  tiredness  when  the 
ground  was  hard  (or  damp!)  and  seats 
were  scarce  and  feet  done  up.  And 
for  a  souvenir  it  was  unsurpassed — 
'twould  do  for  a  weeding  pad  in  the 
garden,  or  to  put  under  the  hot 
hash  platter  at  dinner,  or  for  almost 
anything  in  the  nursery.  Armed  with 
the  pad  we  next  received  our  tickets 
and  though  there  were  so  many  more 
of  us  than  usual  there  was,  somehow, 
always  room  for  more.  There  were 
things  to  buy,  magazines  to  subscribe 
for,  dues  to  pay,  and  the  St.  Louis 
plates — those  charming  Smith  plates 
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on  which  the  St.  Louis  Club  is  so  suc- 
cessfully serving  up  its  scholarships, 
as  a  dessert  course.  With  the  key 
ring  that  came  to  us  at  the  May  Day 
parties  our  Commencement  costume 
was  well-nigh  complete.  There  was, 
moreover,  at  Headquarters,  the 
chance,  by  conferring  with  the  railroad 
man,  to  get  home  for  less  than  we 
came — though  after  we  had  stayed  a 
day  or  two  and  realized  all  that  we 
had  got  we  felt  that  it  was  worth 
infinitely  more  than  we  could  ever  pay 
and  we  were  not  sure  that  we  ever 
wanted  to  leave  anyhow. 

In  one  corner  of  Headquarters  was 
the  telephone.  Service  with  the 
Alumnae  Association  smile,  smiled  out 
by  Louise  Collin,  passed  on  by  May 
Hammond,  kept  smiling  by  Florence 
Snow.  In  one  of  the  little  bathroom 
boxes  in  the  new  dormitories,  where 
soap  and  sponge  are  kept  between  the 
acts,  a  not  incurious  alumna  spied  a 
box  bearing  this  label:  "Ivory  Snow, 
convenient,  quick,  economical — kind 
to  everything  it  touches."  Surely  this 
was  our  own  Snow,  served  in  a  handy 
package  for  alumnae  use.  But  on  the 
second  line  were  the  words:  "Dis- 
solves instantly."  Not  so  our  Snow! 
Ivory  Snow  may  dissolve  instantly — 
but  our  Snow  knows  no  dissolution. 
Commencements  come  and  alumnae 
go,  at  last,  but  Smith's  Snow  keeps 
working  forever! 

Certainly  every  visiting  alumna  at 
this  great  Jubilee  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  completeness  of  the 
official  arrangements  for  our  comfort 
and  joy.  Silently,  effectively,  hap- 
pily the  wheels  went  round.  The 
technique  was  flawless  and  noiseless. 
The  machinery  started,  and  the 
countless  number  of  people  who  had 
their  own  particular  button  to  press  at 
a  particular  time  did  it  so  unob- 
trusively that  the  participators  felt  as 
if  there  must  be  some  magic  Smith 
self-starter  working  out  of  sight. 
The  final  touch  to  our  comfort  were 


Mr.  King's  white-coated  guards, 
dotted  all  over  the  place,  even  giving 
the  amazed  alumna  an  un looked  for 
lift  up  the  stairs 
with  her  lug- 
gage! Without 
brass  buttons, 
badge,  or  any 
least  insignia 
they  apparently 
received  100  per 
cent  compliance 
with  their  un- 
spoken, unwrit- 
ten rules  of  the 
road.  Some- 
where in  the 
curriculum 

there  must  be  some  courses  that  don't 
appear  in  the  catalogue  for  the  cour- 
teous College  Cop! 

DRAMATICS:  But  we  must  on 
with  the  play,  and  with  the  play 
will  begin  our  story.  There  is  noth- 
ing quite  like  a  Commencement  play; 
and  whether  you  are  one  of  those  who 
do  or  one  of  those  who  don't  enjoy  an 
amateur  performance — and  this  year, 
as  usual,  there  were  those  who  thor- 
oughly did  and  those  who  thoroughly 
did  not — it  is,  in  any  case,  an  event. 
It  is  the  first  great  gathering  of  Com- 
mencement week  and  the  clans  take 
such  obvious  delight  in  foregathering 
in  front  of  the  Academy  that  one  is 
tempted  to  wonder  if,  for  the  alumnae, 
it  is  not  really  more  of  a  party  than  a 
play.  We  swarm  up  and  down  the 
streets.  We  visit  and  chatter  and 
chin  and  altogether  treat  Dramatics 
like  a  family  reunion.  To  appropriate 
a  1911  effusion: 

All  the  clans  again  have  met,  some  thinner 

and  some  fatter, 
But  all  so  mentally  alert  that  size  and  age 

don't  matter. 

This  year  the  arrangement  of  the 
play — which  disturbed  some  and  de- 
lighted others — was  a  revival  of  the 
original     version     of     the     "Shrew" 
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A  Scene  from  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 


including  the  Induction  which  is  or- 
dinarily omitted,  \ineteen-one  and 
'26  were  especially  keen  to  see  just 
how  it  was  going  to  be  done  be- 
cause they  too  had  tamed  a  Shrew  in 


Slahlberg 

Frances  and  Irene  Rich 

their  day;  and  if  they  thought  that 
their  particular  Petruchios  and  Kath- 
arinas  and  their  costumes  and  their 
sets  were  a  shade  more  exciting,  surely 


even  '31  itself  would  forgive  them — 
although  of  course  it  would  know  that 
'01  and  '26  were  wearing  their  rose- 
colored  glasses,  as  they  turned  back 
the  clock.  This  year's  Petruchio  was 
certainly  played  with  great  dash  and 
verve  and  charm  by  Frances  Rich,  the 
daughter  of  Irene  Rich  of  movie  fame, 
and  Olga  Droshnicop  played  the  fiery 
and  haughty  role  of  Katharina  with 
great  understanding.  Intelligence 
and  industry  and  skill  had  obviously 
gt>ne  into  the  portrayal  of  the  long  list 
of  characters,  many  of  whom  we 
would  gladly  praise  individually  were 
there  sufficient  space.  The  whole 
performance  was  spirited  and  spon- 
taneous; the  setting  a  simple  and  in- 
teresting one,  involving  no  change 
throughout  the  play. 

And  after  the  play,  what?  Why, 
Beckmann's,  of  course.  And  long 
cold  orangeades  and  chocolate  concoc- 
tions and  chatter  and  jostle  until  at 
last  it  occurred  to  somebody  that  the 
campus  houses  must  close  sometime 
even  during  Commencement! 

OX  Friday  morning  came  Last 
Chapel,  always  a  red-letter  occa- 
sion for  the  Commencement  early 
birds.  The  body  of  the  great  hall  was 
filled  with  becapped  and  gowned 
seniors,  attentive,  and  a  bit  wistful  al- 
most in   spite  of  themselves  at  this 
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"last  event."  Alumnae  and  early 
Commencement  fathers  and  mothers 
were  on  the  edges  and  the  President's 
chair  was  flanked  on  either  side  by  the 
Faculty  in  academic  toggery  and  mil- 
linery, the  black-gowned  choir  behind ; 
on  one  side  of  the  platform  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  on  the  other  the  star- 
strewn  service  flag  of  our  College. 
With  the  President's  entrance  the 
great  audience  rose  with  the  spon- 
taneity which  his  coming  arouses  in 
any  Smith  College  gathering. 

Just  to  hear  the  reading  of  the 
Smith  College  chapter  in  the  Bible — 
or  so  we  have  called  it  since  the  days 
of  79 — is  worth  coming  to  chapel  for. 
This  time  the  "whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely" 
scripture  ending  with  the  words, 
"think  on  these  things"  spoken  so 
incisively  by  the  President  seemed  to 
take  on  new  meaning.  And  the 
observing  alumna  was  convinced  from 
a  fresh  angle  that  at  Smith  College 
girls  are,  in  every  way,  stimulated 
with  fearlessness  and  in  high  faith  to 
1 '  think  on  whatsoever  things  are  true. ' ' 

The  President's  summary  of  the 
College  "as  a  human  activity" 
showed  a  normal  situation,  except  for 
the  unprecedented  number  of  with- 
drawals of  students  due  to  untoward 
financial  conditions.  The  financial 
affairs  of  the  College  itself  have,  for- 
tunately, suffered  only  slightly,  thanks 
to  an  "extremely  alert  investment 
committee."  Everybody  is  now 
housed  on  the  campus;  the  new  ath- 
letic field  is  almost  ready;  the  junior 
invasion  of  Spain  has  proved  profitable 
and  even  peaceful,  in  spite  of  revo- 
lutions. Having  happily  occupied 
France  for  the  last  six  years  the 
juniors  are  planning  in  October  to 
annex  Italy,  with  their  eyes  on  Ger- 
many for  the  following  year. 

Concerning  our  foreign  units,  Mr. 
Neilson  said : 

Considering  all  the  unknown  elements 
which  we  had  to  face,  the  College  is  to  be  con- 


gratulated on  having  given  over  200  girls  this 
rather  uncommon  kind  of  opportunity  of 
intimate  contact  with  foreign  civilizations  for 
ten  months,  the  chance  to  get  a  mastery  of  the 
spoken  and  written  language-  all  without  any 
catastrophe  of  any  kind  in  any  case. 

The  President  reviewed  the  various 
academic  experiments  through  which 
the  "1931  Guinea  Pigs"  have  lived 
and  through  which  the  Quarterly 
has  followed  them  in  such  sympathetic 
and  interested  detail  that  it  does  not 
here  repeat  the  recital.  Among  these 
changes  the  President  noted  the  reduc- 
tion of  actual  required  courses  to  two: 
one  in  the  writing  of  English  and  one 
in  hygiene;  an  enlargement  of  the  area 
of  free  choice;  "the  requirement  that 
all  students  should  show,  apart  from 
any  courses  that  they  may  have 
taken,  the  ability  to  read  two  foreign 
languages."  A  fresh  survey  of  the 
curriculum  has  been  made  this  spring 
by  faculty  and  student  committees, 
and,  although  results  are  not  entirely 
tabulated,  it  is  apparent  that  there  has 
been  "a  surprising  degree  of  approval 
of  the  curriculum  as  a  whole  with 
some  recommendations  resulting  in  a 
few  modifications  of  it." 

Concerning  the  effect  on  various 
departments  of  so  many  electives,  the 
President  said : 

The  greater  freedom  of  choice  has  meant 
disaster  for  no  one  department.  Fewer  de- 
partments have  been  inflated  by  compulsion, 
and  the  elections  now  indicate,  not  exactly,  of 
course,  but  roughly,  what  the  students  want 
to  be  taught.  It  is  not  very  different  from 
what  we  previously  thought  they  ought  to  be 
taught!  Classics  have  held  their  own  to  a 
degree  surprising  to  the  members  of  these 
departments,  and  the  teachers  of  these  sub- 
jects are  willing  to  receive  congratulations  on 
having  in  their  classes  only  willing  students! 

History  has  held  its  own,  and  the  important 
introductory  course  in  European  history  re- 
mains almost  the  same  in  numbers — only  a 
very  little  less  than  when  it  was  required  of 
every  student. 

The  Department  of  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature,  about  which  some  of  the  older 
members  of  our  constituency  were  very  nerv- 
ous, has  shown  a  surprising  degree  of  vitality 
— surprising,  I  mean,  to  those  of  little  faith. 
Some  of  its  courses  have  been  opened  to 
freshmen,  and  are  elected  annually  and  of  their 
own  volition  by  nearly  200  students. 
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We  alumnae  of  the  old  day  of  an 
arid  freshman  year  were  especially 
delighted  to  hear  that  the  Department 
of  Philosophy  is  now  open  to  freshmen 
and  is  "receiving  fresh  life." 

The  physical  needs  of  the  College, 
none  of  them  new  but  all  of  them  press- 
ing are,  the  President  said,  leaving  out 
the  alumnae  plan  for  an  Alumnae 
Building,  an  addition  to  the  library,  a 
home  for  the  stones  of  the  Geology 
Department,  and  adequate  housing 
for  the  Department  of  Physics. 
' '  Every  truck  that  rumbles  down  West 
St.  upsets  the  balances!"  Even  so,  it 
surely  showed  excessive  sensitiveness 
on  the  part  of  1916  to  label  one  of  its 
signs  next  day:  "We  hope  our  march- 
ing feet  won't  upset  the  Physics 
Lab"! 

"On  all  three  matters  we  know 
pretty  well  what  we  want,"  said  the 
President,  "but  we  have  no  money 
with  which  to  build." 

Concerning  the  economic  condition 

of  the  College  as  reflected  from  the 

financial  condition  of  the  world  the 

President  said: 

So  far  the  financial  condition  has  not  re- 
flected itself  in  the  number  of  applications  for 
admission  to  the  College.  We  have  as  many 
applications  for  the  entering  class  as  in  the 
last  five  years.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  all  the  students  making  application  will 
come.  I  suspect  that  many  who  are  finishing 
their  preparatory  school  courses  will  secure 
admission  at  this  time  and  then  wait  until  a 
more  propitious  time  to  come  to  college.  We 
must,  therefore,  look  forward  to  the  autumn 
with  more  than  usual  uncertainty  as  to  how 
many  there  will  be. 

Mr.   Neilson's   remarks   about   the 

scholarship  situation  were  addressed 

primarily  to  the  parents,  for  he  said: 

While  I  am  reluctant  to  use  the  occasion  of 
this  Last  Chapel  for  financial  appeals,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  how  highly  appropriate 
would  be  the  gift  of  a  scholarship,  if  only  for 
one  year,  as  a  parting  token  of  gratitude  from 
a  family  whose  daughter  is  graduating  now 
and  who  still  have  something  over! 

He  continued : 

The  economic  condition  of  the  world  is 
shown  also  in  the  large  number  of  applica- 
tions for  scholarship  aid,  especially  from  the 
incoming  freshmen.     We  have  now  an  income 


of  a  little  over  $20,000  from  funds  given  for 
the  endowment  of  scholarships — a  sum  that 
compares  very  unfavorably,  viewed  as  an 
absolute  sum,  with  similar  provisions  in  most 
colleges  of  our  type,  and  which,  viewed  rela- 
tively to  our  size,  is  almost  shocking.  The 
College  has  to  take  every  year  from  current 
income  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  that — 
considerably  over  $100,000  of  the  fees  are 
given  back  in  scholarships  every  year  in  addi- 
tion to  the  income  from  endowment.  This  is 
one  reason  why  it  was  necessary  to  change 
our  fee  to  the  same  as  that  charged  by  our 
sister  colleges,  Mount  Holyoke  and  Wellesley, 
although  it  still  remains  $200  below  the  other 
two  colleges  in  our  group.  The  Trustees 
made  this  change  with  great  regret,  and  of 
course  the  increase  in  funds  will  be  only  partly 
available,  since  it  will  be  necessary  to  refund  a 
considerable  proportion  to  those  students  who 
cannot  stand  the  extra  charges. 

The  correspondence  incidental  to  the  appli- 
cations for  scholarships  is  sometimes  heart- 
rending. The  appeals  from  promising  stu- 
dents in  the  high  schools  and  preparatory 
schools,  indicating  that  they  have  already  had 
three  or  four  years  of  hardship  to  get  their 
preparatory  education,  yearning  for  further 
opportunities,  but  unable  to  come  here  and 
pay  the  full  charges — these  are  among  the 
most  painful  experiences  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  to  go  through. 

He  made  announcement  of  the 
receipt  during  this  last  year  of  gifts  to 
the  College  amounting  to  about 
S85, 000— $24,000  of  which  are  for 
endowment  funds  for  scholarships  and 
some  $6000  for  current  scholarships, 
mainly  gifts  from  Smith  Clubs;  a 
new  and  interesting  prize  in  honor  of 
Miss  Caverno  endowed  by  $2000  given 
by  her  colleagues  and  former  stu- 
dents; a  gift  of  $5000,  "not  large  but 
symbolically  hopeful,"  received  as  a 
result  of  the  campaign  for  the  seven 
women's  colleges  and  of  which  Smith 
College  has  received  its  share;  and  an 
anonymous  gift  of  $2500  for  a  scholar- 
ship fund  in  honor  of  a  student 
finishing  this  year. 

When  the  President  said,  "At  this 
last  chapel  we  must  always  record 
some  losses,"  we  well  knew  that  he 
was  going  to  speak  of  certain  members 
of  the  Faculty  who  mean  much  to 
Smith  College  and  to  its  alumnae  and 
are  this  year  retiring.  And  we  were 
right.  Miss  Ellen  Cook  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Mason  from  the  Department 
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of  Chemistry,  Miss  Julia  Caverno 
(Greek),  Miss  Harriet  Cobb  (Mathe- 
matics), and  Mrs.  Margaret  Bradshaw 
(English)  all  cease  their  active  con- 
nection with  the  College  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  Mrs  Bradshaw  is  on 
leave  this  year  so,  unhappily,  we  got 
no  glimpse  of  her.  The  President 
said: 

All  these  women  have  served  the  College  in 
their  various  departments  for  many  years 
with  great  devotion.  Over  the  whole  country 
there  are  many  people  who  look  back  on  their 
relations  with  these  teachers  with  the  most 
intense  gratitude.  The  College  wishes  to 
express  to  them  here  and  now  its  obligation  to 
them  for  so  many  years  of  devoted  service. 
It  would  hardly  be  possible  here  to  turn  my 
remarks  into  a  long  biographical  record  and  to 
give  in  detail  the  careers  of  these  scholars,  and 
it  may  seem  invidious  to  pick  out  any  one  and 
leave  the  others  without  mention.  Neverthe- 
less, I  feel  compelled  to  say  a  word  about  one 
in  particular,  knowing  that  the  others  will 
understand 

The  loss  of  Miss  Julia  Harwood  Caverno 
from  our  ranks  is  an  event  which  the  outsider 
will  find  it  hard  to  appreciate  at  its  real  im- 
portance. Miss  Caverno  has  touched  the  life 
of  the  College  at  so  many  points  and  so  vitally 
that  she  has  become  a  part  of  our  whole 
organism  in  a  very  special  way.  I  do  not 
need  to  talk  about  what  she  has  meant  to  the 
students  of  Greek  and  to  the  students  who 
have  lived  in  the  same  house  with  her.  I  am 
thinking  especially  of  her  presence  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Faculty  and  her  immediate  relations 
with  the  administration.  Miss  Caverno  has 
always  been  the  candid  friend.  This  is  a 
phrase  which  the  cynical  might  interpret  as 
dubious  praise — but  the  extraordinary  thing 
has  been  that  she  has  always  been  candid 
without  malice,  and  always  not  only  with 
beneficent  intention — a  dangerousthing  really, 
if  it  is  only  intention — but  with  real  benefi- 
cence. No  member  of  the  Faculty  did  more 
to  guide  my  faltering  footsteps  when  I  was 
new  here.  No  member  added  so  much  to  the 
gayety  and  wisdom  of  Faculty  councils  as  Miss 
Caverno.  It  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  the 
Trustees  could  invent  some  position,  like 
'Commentator  at  large,  "and  confer  it  on  her! 

We  applauded  lustily,  of  course,  and 
were  pleased  to  see  that  the  "candid 
friend"  on  the  front  row  was  smiling 
as  if  she  enjoyed  it. 

The  long  list  of  prizes,  already  an- 
nounced in  this  or  former  Quarter- 
lies, were  won  not  only  by  the 
"Guinea  Pigs"  but  also  by  their 
younger  sisters,  future  cums  and 
!    summa  cums  we  doubt  not! 


After  this  we  sang  ' '  Alma  Mater ' ' — 
not  a  hymn  to  be  sure  but  a  fitting 
close  to  such  a  function — and  then, 
joined  by  enthusiastic  parents,  espe- 
cially the  fathers,  we  literally  clapped 
the  seniors  out  of  chapel  with  Pe- 
truchio  and  Katharina — thoroughly 
tamed  so  far  as  the  alumnae  were 
concerned — leading  off  down  the  aisle 
amicably  arm  in  arm. 

AND  what  did  we  do  next  as  we, 
J~±  like  Pippa,  stepped  out  into  the 
sunshine  of  a  whole  golden  Day? 
Well,  what  didn't  we  do  next?  There 
were  classmates  beckoning  us  into  the 
shade  of  a  particularly  lacy  campus 
elm;  there  were  automobiles  honking 
joyously  just  outside  the  campus 
gates;  there  were  the  gardens  luring  us 
with  their  fragrance  of  rhododendron 
and  iris;  and  there  were  class  costume 
committees  calling  loudly  and  insist- 
ently for  us  to  come  to  headquarters 
as  fast  as  our  still-unwearied  feet 
would  allow  for  a  "trying  on"!  We 
could  an'  we  would  indulge  ourselves 
in  devastating  puns  concerning  how 
trying  on — ,  and — ,  and — ,  said  trying 
on  was,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
think  every  one  of  the  colorful  be- 
ruffled  or  betailored  or  behatted 
period  models  who  lived  through  the 
ordeal  to  the  triumphal  toute  ensemble 
of  the  Parade  was  a  glass  of  fashion — 
do  we  hear  an  echo? — "some  fashion," 
and  a  mold  of  form — "some  form." 
Certainly  a  good  time  was  had  by  all 
behind  closed  doors — even  by  desper- 
ate '26  whose  forms  and  skirts  hadn't 
the  least  notion  of  being  put  into  jux- 
taposition in  spite  of  a  hopeful  com- 
mittee, and  by  '91  who  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  entirely  how  gay  the  Gay 
Nineties  really  were! 

At  any  rate  as  a  palliative  for  all  the 
oppressed  there  were  the  handsome 
exhibits  of  admiring  and  admired 
husbands  and  children  beaming  down 
from  every  wall,  not  to  mention  the 
ice-cold  drinks  drawn  ad  lib.  from  the 
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frigidaires  which  even  in  these  days  of 
depression  are  a  sine  qua  non  of  the 
well  set  up  reunion  headquarters. 
One  class  at  least — '06 — boasted  the 
acme  of  luxury  in  a  long  soft  couch 
with  downy  pillows.  Well,  we  may 
say  that  in  addition  to  their  afore- 
mentioned class  bus  the  couch  did 
seem  too,  too  much  for  a  class  that  has 
been  out  only  25  years  even  if  they  did 
stay  way  up  in  the  new  dorms. 
Wasn't  it  1906  who  went  around 
singing  blithely 

Everyone  thin  as  toothpicks  rolled. 
Everyone  gay  and  good  as  gold, 

or  was  that  sweet  '81,  the  real  Semi- 
centennial queens  holding  court  over 
at  the  Dewey,  or  Composite  Octagenta 
Sex,  the  runners  up  at  Chapin? 

Speaking  of  the  new  dorms — the 
stylish  grandmothers  of  '96  had  to  go 
clear  across  the  great  quadrangle  for 
their  abiding  place  and  they  walked  it 
springily  (or  bowled  up  elegantly,  not 
on  the  seats  "of  their  bicycle  built  for 
two"  but  of  their  motors,  among 
which  was  a  senatorial  car  bearing 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey!).  And  now,  speaking  of  the 
newest,  new  dorms  we  note  that  the 
hardest  working  people  in  all  Com- 
mencement, namely,  the  Directors  of 
the  Alumnae  Association,  stayed  up  in 
Wilder  and  Comstock,  and  although 
the  automobiles  in  those  parts  had 
to  play  a  regular  "  here-we-go-round- 
the-mulberry-bush  "  game  to  get  them- 
selves in  and  out  without  inviting  a 
head-on  collision,  the  occupants  of  said 
cars  declared  that  the  beauty  of  the 
dormitories  and  the  thrill  of  hearing 
the  thrush  in  the  President's  cherry 
tree  were  worth  going  miles  to 
experience. 

We  made  a  mistake  in  mentioning 
the  Board  of  Directors  because  the 
thought  of  them  hauls  us  up  short  in 
our  Friday  morning  meanderings  and 
brings  us  straight  down  to  business. 
The  Class  Secretaries,  those  52  "hearts 
and  souls  of  the  classes"  as  the  May 


"History"  christened  them,  shut  their 
eyes  and  ears  to  the  blandishments  of 
the  out-of-doors  and  betook  them- 
selves to  Seelye  to  discuss  the  building 
of  Bigger,  Better  Biographies  and  the 
elimination  of  all  the  "Losts"  on 
their  roster;  and  the  Fund  Class 
Chairmen  repaired  to  the  Crew  House, 
where,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  most 
de  luxe  Commencement  scenery,  with 
Mt.  Tom  serving  as  a  backdrop  for 
Alice  Teagle,  they  discussed  the  find- 
ing of  Fatter,  Fuller  Figures.  Both 
of  these  organizations  of  course  were 
really  doing  one  and  the  same  thing, 
namely,  trying  to  get  the  whole  Smith 
family  neatly  into  the  Family  Bible 
and  to  encourage  every  member  to  do 
her  share  in  augmenting  the  family 
fortunes.  The  Fund  meeting  was 
even  gayer  than  usual  because  much 
to  everyone's  surprise  and  joy  the 
Fund  total  was  rolling  up  and  up  as 
though  it  knew  all  about  the  Semi- 
centennial and  wanted  to  do  it  proud. 
The  chairmen  were  all  on  their  tiptoes, 
as  goodness  knows  they  have  to  be  if 
they  are  to  play  up  to  their  super- 
chairman,  and  the  "All-Talkie"  in- 
dulged in  when  it  came  time  to  talk 
about  projects  for  this  year's  surplus 
and  next  year's  total  brought  super- 
women  to  their  feet  like  corn  in  a 
popper. 

What  should  the  Fund  do  about 
Salaries,  about  Scholarships,  about  the 
Alumnae  Building  "in  the  event  that 
the  Association  votes  to  erect  one".' 
(We  were  to  find  that  phrase  injected 
into  every  Fund  discussion  until  at  the 
grand  and  glorious  Association  Meet- 
ing the  first  four  words  were  lopped  oil 
for  good  and  all.) 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting  matters 
stood  thus: 

The  project  for  this  year  (1930-31)  as  voted 
last  June  was: 
$40,000  for  Faculty  salaries. 
$16,000  to  complete  the  Graduate  Fellow- 

ship  Fund  of  $25,000  begun  in  1916. 
The  disposal   of  any   surplus  over  and 
above  this  $56,000  to  be  voted  in  June 
1931. 
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In  accordance  with  this  stipulation  the 
Fund  Committee  therefore  voted: 
To  recommend  to  the  Council  and  to  the 
Association  that  whatever  surplus 
there  should  be  this  year  over  and 
above  the  $56,000  be  applied  towards 
an  Alumnae  Building  "in  the  event 
that—" 

This  year's  gift  being  "spanked  and 
put  to  bed,"  as  the  young  reuning 
mothers  would  say,  it  was  voted  to 
recommend  the  following  projects  for 
next  year  (1931-32): 

$40,000  for  Faculty  Salaries  (the  first  lien 
on  the  Fund). 

$5,000  for  scholarships  to  be  spent  out- 
right and  not  placed  in  a  scholarship 
fund. 

Any  surplus  over  and  above  this  $45,000 
to  be  applied  to  an  Alumnae  Building 
"in  the  event  that — " 

What  wonder  that  after  such  weighty 
decisions  the  Meeting  adjourned  itself 
avidly  into  chattering  luncheon  groups 
and  feasted  on  sandwiches  and  Para- 
dise until  the  hour  struck  for  the 

ALUMNAE  COUNCIL.  There  we 
•L  ^  had  the  opportunity  to  see  and 
hear  the  two  seniors  who  won  the 
Alumnae  Fellowships,  Isabella  Athey 
and  Elizabeth  Perkins.  Both  of  them 
are  to  study  in  England  and  gave  us 
brief,  delightful  snapshots  of  what 
they  hope  to  do.  There  will  be  more 
about  them  in  later  Quarterlies. 
We  heard  echoes  of  the  May  Day 
parties  around  the  globe — of  course 
you  have  read  the  account  of  F.H.S. 
in  the  front  of  the  magazine  long 
since — and  we  discussed  at  great 
length  other  matters  (meaning  mostly 
the  Fund  and  the  Alumnae  Building!) 
and  endorsed  all  the  projects  we  could 
lay  our  hands  on.  All  of  this  business 
is  neatly  presented  on  page  495. 

AT  four  o'clock  business  came  to  a 
*■  *-  standstill  and  those  who  were 
wise  and  know  a  good  thing  when  they 
hear  it  drifted  into  the  President's 
house,  where  one  of  the  most  delect- 
able treats  of  Commencement  Week 
awaited  us:  coolness  and  quiet  in  a 


charming,  hospitable  home,  madrigals 
and  chamber  music,  music  old  and 
music  new,  sung  and  played  with  such 
finish  and  quality  as  some  of  us  had 
not  known  to  be  in  existence  at  Smith 
College. 

Beginning  at  5:30  the  alumnae 
supper  bell  began  to  ring  all  over  the 
town  of  Northampton  and  even  as  far 
afield  as  the  Sophia  Smith  Homestead ; 
and  1876  was  the  first  to  answer  the 
call.  Seventy-six,  truth  to  tell,  had 
been  just  a  bit  subdued  up  to  this 
point:  not  hurt  exactly — '76  is  too 
big-hearted  to  be  so  foolish — but, 
proud  though  they  were  to  be  asked 
to  impersonate  all  the  Galaxy  of 
Smith  Clubs  in  Saturday's  Parade, 
their  hearts  did  yearn  for  their  old 
plaid  banner  and  their  neat  but  natty 
costumes.  Headquarters  they  had  to 
be  sure,  but  never  a  shred  of  lovely 
plaid  gingham  gladdened  the  eyes  of  the 
more  than  seven  hundred  '76ers  who 
came  to  celebrate  the  Semicentennial 
"where  the  campus  grass  is  green." 
"Oh  well,  never  mind,"  said  they,  as 
they  sat  themselves  down  on  the  grass 
by  the  Boathouse  and  began  to  eat  the 
sandwiches  from  their  own  or  their 
neighbor's  box  and  to  drink  lemonade 
from  a  very  much  glorified  milk  can 
kept  flowing  by  everybody's  fifteen 
centses.  While  they  were  picking  up 
their  crumbs — no  trouble  to  anybody  is 
'76 — and  just  as  Georgia  Coyle  and 
her  aides  were  trying  to  stage  a  really 
good  rehearsal  for  the  various  numbers 
on  '76's  evening  program  the  Class  of 
1911  began  to  appear  on  the  terrace 
en  route  for  the  Crew  House.  In  long, 
beauteous  evening  gowns  and  elegant 
shawls,  beautiful  and  not  in  the  least 
degree  dumb,  they  trailed  gracefully 
down  the  long  flight  of  steps  between 
sunset  and  the  twilight  hour.  Sev- 
enty-six stood  open-mouthed  in  ad- 
miration and  stubbornly  refused  to 
stir  a  "  footie  "  or  raise  a  voice  until  the 
last  lovely  lady  was  out  of  sight. 
Then  en  masse  it  ("they,"  whatever 
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would  the  King's  English  call  '76 
when  it  wanted  a  pronoun,  anyway?) 
surged  up  the  stairs  after  them,  re- 
hearsal forgot,  and  all  the  ditties  that 
it  hinky-dinkedand  parlez-voused  that 
evening  were  carolled  forth  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  so  to  speak. 
Hither  and  yon  they  went:  stum- 
bling up  on  the  running  track  of  the 
Alumnae  Gym  to  gaze  enraptured  at 
the  set  of  '16's  Nite  Club  with  "Eisey" 
in  breath-taking  scarlet  pajamas;  over 
to  Plym  Inn  where  '30,  the  youngest 
of  us  all,  although  we  may  say  they 
looked  much  older  and  more  dignified 
than  '16,  sat  amid  soft  lights  and 
discreet  roses;  across  campus  to  the 
Fireside  (nee  the  Alumnae  House)  to 
pay  its  respects  to  '81 — even  rollicking 
'76  knows  how  to  pay  honor  where 
honor  is  due  and  realized  that  '81, 
sitting  cosily  in  the  midst  of  its  chintz 
and  its  garden  flowers,  is  the  co- 
founder  of  '76  and  all  the  regulars. 
Then  off  to  the  churches!  It's  a 
wonder  those  ladder-steep  Edwards 
Church  stairs  aren't  worn  hollow  by 
this  time  by  '76's  marching  feet! 
There  sat  '21  beaming  on  their 
"bonnie  Scotch  laddie"  classmate, 
and  there  sat  Miss  Cook,  dean  of 
class  deans,  beaming  on  the  eldest  of 
her  family.  Seventy-six  didn't  linger 
but  it  knew  well  enough  Miss  Cook 
would  tell  '21  (as  she  would  later  tell 
'31  and  last  year  told  '25)  that  of  all 
the  classes  sne  had  deaned  they  were 
the  very  best,  and  we  suspect  that 
each  time  she  would  have  been  right! 
Gratefully  '76  plunged  from  the  Con- 
gregationalist  heights  into  the  cool 
basement  of  the  Unitarians — this  year 
disguised  as  the  gilt-edged  bricks 
of  '96 — and  so  gay  was  their  greeting 
that  '76  felt  it  had  met  kindred  spirits, 
drank  its  coffee  from  the  saucer 
et  al  more  peppily  than  ever,  and  took 
itself  off  to  the  First  Church  where  the 
"Wonder  of  Smith  College  ever," 
i.e.  the  Class  of  1901,  in  a  setting  of 
church  carpets,  maps  of  Palestine,  and 


neo-Gothic  glass  beamed  on  all  and 
sundry  but  sweetly  refused  to  sing  to 
the  now  faint  but  pursuing  '76ers. 
Up  in  that  air-tight  third  floor  of 
Boyden's  sat  '26.  (Whoever  said  that 
the  infernal  regions  were  in  the  nether- 
most parts  of  the  earth?)  Not  that 
'26  looked  anything  but  cool  and 
handsome,  but  somehow  '76  had  a 
feeling  that  with  Miss  Benedict  as 
honor  guest  and  the  President  in  the 
offing  their  felicitations  weren't  really 
needed,  and  down  they  trailed  to  the 
Bookshop  and  up  they  panted  to  1906 
so  cosily  "packed  in  like  sardines" 
that  '76  simply  gave  one  squint 
through  a  peekhole  at  their  red  and 
white  elegance  and  then — not  having 
the  slightest  idea  where  on  South  St. 
'86  and  the  D.  A.  R.  house  were,  and 
being  fairly  positive  that  they  wouldn't 
be  missed  by  '91  out  at  Sophia's — they 
limply  trailed  up  the  street  and  sank 
into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Beckmann's  or 
Mr.  Trebla's  soda  shop,  and  took  a 
long  cold  drink,  rubbed  shoulders  with 
Push  Committee — those  peppy  young- 
sters who  out  '76  the  '76ers  all  through 
Commencement — gazed  pleasantly  at 
the  elegantly  apparelled  senior  fathers 
and  mothers  just  out  from  the 
"Play";  and  it  was  the  beginning  and 
the  ending  of  the  first  day. 

IVY  DAY.  At  last  something  new 
under  the  Commencement  sun! 
On  this  the  Semicentennial  birthday 
of  the  Alumnae  Association  we  write 
Ivy  Day  with  a  hyphen  thus:  Ivy- 
Alumnae  Day.  Nobody  knew  how  it 
would  work;  everybody  felt  that  there 
was  a  chance  that  by  crowding  the  day 
so  full  of  happenings  not  only  the  flesh 
but  the  spirit  would  cease  to  be  willing, 
but  everybody  said,  "Let's  try  it." 
And  try  it  we  did!  And  the  spirit 
soared  and  the  flesh  quickened  with 
every  passing  golden  hour  from  the 
moment  the  friendly  sun  rose  in  a 
cloudless  sky  to  the  time  far  into  the 
night  when  the  lights  were  gone  and 
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the  campus  was  still.  Have  we  es- 
tablished a  precedent  for  the  next 
fifty  years?     Who  shall  say? 

At  this  point,  before  even  ringing  up 
the  curtain,  we  shall  burst  if  we  don't 
tell  you  a  secret!  We  have  this  very 
moment  come  from  a  preview  showing 
of  400  feet  of  Koda  colored  movie  reel 
not  only  of  the  Parade,  but  of  the  Ivy 
Procession,  the  Picnic,  and  the  Com- 
mencement Day  procession,  and  we 
are  so  thrilled  that  the  color  and  the 
dash  and  the  movement  of  it  have 
gone  to  our  heads  all  over  again.  One 
look  is  better  than  a  thousand  words, 
and  although  the  thousand  words,  "a 
thousand  words  and  more,"  are  here 
before  you,  see  to  it  that  your  local 
club  corrals  those  films  (and  there  are 
1200  more  feet  almost  as  fascinating 
although  not  colored!). 

And  now  the  curtain  rises.  Scores 
and  scores  of  alumnae  scurrying  hither 
and  yon  on  the  back  campus;  seniors 
(as  thankful  as  we  for  the  gorgeous 
day)  sorting  out  their  bewildered  but 
amenable  parents  and  parking  them 
at  strategic  points  along  the  line  (un- 


less said  parents  happened  to  be 
50°^  alumna  in  which  case  the  50% 
snapped  her  fingers  at  the  ' '  company  " 
and  got  herself  into  the  costume 
that  was  hers  rightfully) ;  flashes  of 
color;  the  swish  and  sway  of  long 
skirts  and  the  dip  of  wide  hats  on  the 
junior  ushers,  hurrying  to  their  rendez- 
vous down  by  the  Students'  Building; 
the  indefatigable  and  priceless  Push 
Committee  helping  politely  but  firmly 
to  pull  people  and  the  plan  and  the 
place  together;  banners,  costumes, in- 
signia dotted  all  over  the  velvet  cam- 
pus! And  suddenly  the  thing  began 
to  move  with  music  and  marshals  and 
the  electric  spirit  of  Commencement 
to  guide  it  on  its  way. 

It  was  the  head  marshals,  Anne 
Clark  Fischer  '21  and  Athalie  Rowe 
Eckhardt  '21,  and  Helen  Teagle  '30, 
with  the  great  Smith  banner  of  white 
and  gold,  who  swung  the  great,  gay, 
vivid  line  into  motion  and  with  the 
band  blaring  joyously  led  off  the  long- 
est, merriest  alumnae  line  that  has 
swung  foot  across  the  campus  since 
the  davs  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary. 
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The  costumes  for  the  reuning  classes 
were  part  and  parcel  of  the  Semicen- 
tennial scheme.  They  were  planned 
by  the  Central  Committee  (Esther 
(filbert  '16,  chairman)  in  consultation 
with  class  chairmen  and  were  designed 
to  be  "period"  costumes  reminiscent 
of  the  various  college  eras.  They 
were  to  be  authentic  as  well  as  colorful 
and  entertaining,  and  each  one  was 
planned  with  an  eye  on  the  Parade  as 
a  whole  in  the  hope  that  the  classes 
marching  down  the  line  would  give  the 
effect  of  a  pageant.  And  so  it  was  a 
fashion  show  by  half  decades — skirts 
sinking  down  to  the  ground  and  rising 
up  to  the  knees  and  gradually  down 
again;  hats  swelling  out  like  cart 
wheels  in  the  dashing  days  of  1911  and 
perching  themselves  sky-high  in  1901, 
shrinking  to  the  button  size  of  the 
beret  of  '28.  The  costumes  with  two 
exceptions  were  made  by  the  same  cos- 
turner  and  all  came  within  the  price 
limit  of  $3. 

The  honorable  officers  of  the  As- 
sociation led  off  the  line  followed  by 
the  founders  of  the  Association,  sweet 
'80  and  '81.  Eight  members  of  '81 
were  back  for  their  Fiftieth,  wearing 
soft,  sage-green  scarfs  over  their  white 
dresses,  and  carrying  tiny  tilted  car- 
riage parasols  that  made  a  great  hit; 
so  did  their  signs  and  so  did  the  first 
Smith  granddaughter,  Marion  Dana 
'04,  daughter  of  Harriette  Dunton  '81. 
She  is  in  the  picture  with  the  class. 
'86  was  looking  "pretty  and  sage"  in 
cherry  and  dove-gray  dolmans  and 
funny  little  "period"  turbans — just  a 
dot  on  the  line;  with  a  billowy  bona 
fide  '91  model  and  a  Directoire  pique 
at  the  fore,  '91  protestingly  but 
s;>ortingly  ushered  in  the  Gay  Nine- 
ties in  short  green  capes,  sweeping 
skirts,  and  enormous  straw  hats.  We 
thought  they  looked  charming,  but 
they  brought  down  the  house  with 
their  sign:  "We  never  were  stylish 
but  clothes  do  not  make  the  woman!" 
'96,  Sophia  herself  in  brown  silk  and 


lace  cap  in  the  lead  and  Bess  Morrow 
holding  high  their  sign,  "What  the 
Stylish  Grandmother  Wears,"  follow- 
ing smartly  after,  the  very  epitome  of 
the  Nineties,  white  hats  perched  high 
with  violets  nestling  as  they  used  to 
nestle  in  those  romantic  days,  almost 
out  of  sight!  huge  lavender  leg-o'- 
mutton  sleeves,  chokers  under  chin,  a 
lavender  reticule  swung  debonairely 
from  a  waist  both  tight  and  high ;  1901 , 
the  first  of  the  tailor-mades,  the 
College  Warden  in  their  midst,  in  trig 
yellow  jackets  and  ascot  ties,  stiff 
sailor  hats — roars  from  the  observers, 
especially  the  husbands  and  fathers — 
overtopping  high-done  hair  (where  in 
the  world  they  dug  up  the  hatpins  no 
one  knows!),  boasting  via  their  signs, 
"We  wore  cotton  stockings  and  kept 
our  beaux."  "We  went  to  bed  at 
ten  o'clock  and  got  our  beauty  sleep. 
Frankly,  was  it  worth  it?"  We'll 
say  it  was!  1906  dashed  along  with  a 
look  of  perpetual  youth  in  their  red 
and  white  Peter  Toms  (complete  to 
the  neat  lacings  in  the  rear!),  red  tarns, 
and  fetching  red  hair  ribbons  at  the 
neck,  gayly  announcing  "Cheer  up 
Russia,  we  are  red  too.  We  have  a 
25-year  plan."  "High  on  the  pompa- 
dour, these  are  the  hats  we  wore, 
here  comes  '11,"  and  here  they  did 
come  to  be  sure,  sweeping  along,  aris- 
tocratic and  elegant  in  green  Liberty- 
capes  and  huge  Merry  Widow  hats 
with  great  plumes  waving  jauntily; 
"Not  a  curve  in  a  carload,"  according 
to  one  sign  and  "Financial  but  no 
physical  depression"  according  to  an- 
other! It  seems  that  1911  was  the 
first  class  to  introduce  signs  into  alum- 
nae parades  and  it  seemed  to  us  that 
never  were  signs  more  clever  from  81's 
to  30's.  Sixteen,  the  first  of  our  sweet 
girl  graduates  to  wear  caps  and  gowns, 
were  stately  exponents  of  the  aca- 
demic life  with  a  feminine  flair  in  their 
royal  purple  caps  and  gowns  (they 
have  222  M.R.S.  all  the  same!);  '21 
following  hard  after  took  us  back  with 
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«i  rush  to  the  post-war  days  and  looked 
so  undergraduate  and  gay  in  their  neat 
yellow  Bramleys,  black  stockings,  and 
peanut  hats  that  it  was  hard  to  believe 
their  proud  boast  of  "6491  married  and 
X  Z  3  new  babies  since  yesterday!" 
"21  has  one  classmate  whom  all  we 
others  envy  it,  and  no  sooner  did  they 
reach  the  reviewing  stand  than  they 
promptly  presented  "him"  with  a 
peanut  hat  which  he  proudly  wore  un- 
til they  all  passed  by.  Red  skirts 
(gone  up  a  bit  since  '21)  correctly 
hung  on  their  "low  waists,"  white 
sweaters,  red  hair  ribbons,  and  tan 
stockings — here  comes  '26,  trium- 
phantly turned  out  in  spite  of  heavy 
trials  with  the  costumer  and  lingering 
thoughts  of  the  "302  husbands  mind- 
ing the  206  babies";  '28,  the  Radical 
Reds  turned  to  "Lavender  Ladies" 
in  purple  blazers  and  berets,  white 
skirts  at  the  high-water  mark,  but 
still  supporting  McCallum's  hosiery, 
stepped  jauntily  along,  and  at  long 
last  '30  with  the  biggest  first-year  at- 
tendance in  seven  years,  cool  and  gay 
in  their  last  year's  clothes — red  ban- 
danas, polo  shirts,  skirts  dipping  down 
again,  and  red  socks  finished  up  our 
reunion  fashion  show,  and  on  ordinary 
occasions  '76  en  masse  would  have 
ended  the  alumnae  line.  But  this  year 
in  our  high  birthday  spirits  66  new 
notes  of  color  and  fun  were  added. 
They  were  the  gay  oilcloth  banners  of 
the  Smith  Clubs  to  be  sure,  each  in- 
scribed with  its  name  and  date  of 
founding  and  followed  by  its  white- 
gowned  contingent  from  76.  Borne 
aloft  were  club  insignia  so  clever  and 
ingenious  that  we  nearly  burst  with 
our  pride  in  Smith  Around  the  World. 
Such  a  display!  Shoes  and  ships 
and,  if  not  sealing  wax,  many,  many 
things.  There  was  poultry  and  there 
were  livestock,  a  bridge,  maps,  Orien- 
tals, Quakers,  and  Indians.  There 
was  the  Universe  wherever  Smith 
College  and  a  Smith  College  Club 
has  touched  it.     Such  a  picturesque 


pandemonium  has  never  been  seen  be- 
fore— far  and  away  the  most  gorgeous 
show  Smith  ever  staged.  Here  came 
the  Smith  Club  of  Japan  with  actual 
Japanese  coolie  coats  of  exquisite  white 
silk,  embroidered  for  this  special  oc- 
casion in  Japan  with  the  Smith  pin  in 
gold  on  the  back  worn  by  alumnae 
who  had  been  in  Japan.  Here  was 
China  with  our  Girding  students  in 
their  own  lovely  costumes,  marching 
demurely  along  under  a  gorgeous 
red  banner  and  carrying  the  model 
of  the  Smith  Building  at  Ginling. 
Here  was  Cambridge  with  Johnny  Har- 
vard and  Ann  Radcliffe  in  authori- 
tative costume,  represented  by  two  of 
Sophia's  grandchildren.  Here  was 
the  most  cunningly  devised  model  of 
Juniper  Lodge  from  New  Hampshire, 
made,  we  later  discovered,  by  Beatrice 
Flagg  '05,  complete  in  every  exquisite 
detail  and  surrounded  with  native 
greenery.  Keep  your  weather  eye 
out  for  prize  winners,  for  prizes  there 
were,  though  how  ever  a  committee 
could  tell  one  star  from  another  is 
beyond  our  imagining.  It  even  seems 
invidious  for  us  to  name  only  a  few. 

If  an  architect  had  been  awarding 
the  prizes  he  would  have  been  intrigued 
by  the  ingenious  miniature  building 
models — the  tall  towers  of  New  York 
and  the  towering  Travelers  of  Hart- 
ford; College  Hall  borne  by  Hampshire 
County,  the  Boston  State  House,  the 
Capitol  from  Washington,  the  Yale 
Bowl  from  New  Haven,  the  cotton 
mills  from  Southern  Massachusetts. 
A  humorist  would  have  lingered  long 
with  the  group  from  Lynn,  exploiting 
the  shoe  industry  and  announcing  for 
all  who  ran  and  wore  shoes  to  read: 
"We  are  the  Sole  of  the  shoe  city," 
"Our  Pumps  are  working  to  flood  the 
Alumnae  Fund,"  "Our  Ties  never 
bind  for  our  Eyelets  always  turn  to- 
wards Smith,"  "Whatever  our  Age 
we  step  on  it."  "We  never  get  down  on 
our  Uppers."  And  how  the  spectator 
did  chuckle  at  the  sign  of  the  Holyoke 
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Club  with  a  picture  of  the  river  and  its 
dam,  "The  best  club  by  a  dam  sight." 
Your  classicist  would  have  joined 
ranks  with  the  Cincinnati  group, 
where  Cincinnatus  majestically  drove 
his  plow,  both  modelled  from  Ivory 


one  appreciative  onlooker  murmur.) 
For  the  hungry  there  was  a  two-pound 
sack  of  Washburn  Crosby  flour  all  the 
way  from  Minneapolis,  and  for  the 
thirsty  were  orange-capped  dispensers 
of  real  orange  crush  from  the  Oranges. 
President  and  Mrs.  Xeilson  and  the 
Dean  were  handsomely  regaled  as  the 
great  keg  rolled  by. 

There  were  alligators  from  Florida 
(real  and  too  lively  to  suit  the  timid) ; 
and  headdresses  of  Rhode  Island  Reds 
from  the  home  state;  a  huge  Buffalo 
lowering  down  on  the  fir  trees  of 
Maine;  the  Mountains  of  California; 
and  the  good  old  Connecticut  River,  a 
tireless  paddler  guiding  it  through  the 
campus  shallows.  And  if  the  human 
paddler  sometimes  walked  out  of  the 
painted  canoe  and  vigorously  paddled 
from  the  river  itself,  the  unique  de- 
fiance of  the  laws  of  nature  only  added 
to  the  gayety  of  nations.  Geography 
was  here  in  plenty,  more  jostled  and 


Boston 

The  First  Club 

soap  by  a  Procter 
and  Gamble  ex- 
pert, from  the 
model  carved  by 
Marion  Windisch 
'26.  On  the  plow 
were  the  words, 
"Cincinnatus 
leaves  his  plow  to 
float  a  scholar- 
ship and  expects 
it  to  be  a  wash- 
out." Grand  Rap- 
ids displayed  a 
complete  suite  of 
tiny,  cleverly 
executed     furniture 


New  York:  The  Largest  Club 


and  Rochester 
brought  a  huge  kodak  with  the  apt 
signs,  "Exposed  4  years  at  Smith, 
reprinted  every  June."  "Nothing 
negative  about  us."  (Nothing  nega- 
tive about  the  whole  lot,  we  heard 


cut  up  than  in  any  jigsaw  puzzle. 
The  clipper  ships  of  Salem  skirted 
around  the  base  of  Fort  Snelling, 
barely  avoiding  collisions  with  the 
Springfield  train  and  the  New  York 
Central  engine  charging  up  the  streets 
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The  "Hopelessly  Beautiful"  on  Ivy  Day 


Stahlberg 


of  Syracuse,  and  the  newest  Ford  and 
plane  from  Detroit!  What  world  was 
this  we  were  in  where  girls  were  as 
trees  walking,  where  fact  and  fancy, 
symbol  and  scenery  were  flaunted  side 
by  side  into  the  breezes  of  a  North- 
ampton June?  Who  knew  or  cared 
what  world  it  was?  It  was  the  gay, 
exhilarating  world  of  a  Smith  Com- 
mencement with  a  Semicentennial 
Jubilee  thrown  in  to  gild  our  lily. 

We  filed,  nearly  two  thousand  of  us, 
gay,  colorful,  "collegiate"  past  the 
reviewing  stand  on  the  Library  steps, 
where  each  group  was  greeted  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  first  arrivals.  By 
this  time  all  the  fashion  show  reuners 
were  lined  up  on  either  side  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  of  Commencement 
where  the  canvas  is  laid  for  senior  feet, 
and  with  a  blare  from  the  band  the 
Clubs,  banners  flying  and  insignia 
bobbing,  marched  straight  down  the 
middle.  And  the  first  number  on  the 
Ivy- Alumnae  Day  program  was  over. 
Seemingly  we  had  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse  for  now  was  the  time  for 
the  real  advertised-to-the-parents  Ivy- 
Day  to  begin.  The  President  neatly 
joined  together  the  two  links  of  the 
student-alumnae  chain  which  binds 
together  the  real  Smith  College  as  he 


walked  through  the  double  alumnae 
line — one  vastly  applauded  man  in  the 
midst  of  a  woman's  multitude — down 
to  the  junior  ushers  and  beyond  them 


"  The  Ivy  Shall  Support  the  Building" 

to  the  seniors,  who  stood  waiting  to 
take  their  lovely  part  in  the  cere- 
monies for  which  they  had  been  re- 
hearsing for  days  and  days  and  days. 
All  that  color,  rhythm,  grace,  fair- 
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ness  of  figure  and  of  face  can  ever  do  to 
bring  beauty  into  our  midst  was  here 
in  the  Ivy  Day  cortege.  Pastel 
gowns,  pastel  hats,  garlands  of  laurel 
— a  long  slow-moving,  swaying,  lovely 
line,  the  juniors  made  their  way 
through  the  alumnae  ranks;  and  many 
an  alumna  mother  caught  her  breath 
as  her  daughter  passed.  Many  an 
alumna  mother  watched  eagerly  as 
the  seniors  passed  looking  reassuringly 
youthful  in  their  simple  white  dresses 
and  each  with  a  single  rose  like  a  staff 
in  her  hand.  There  were  392  of 
them  and  we  wish  we  had  been  an 
alumna  mother  or  sister  or  even  an 
aunt  for  then  we  might  have  followed 
the  line  to  the  ivy-planting  and  into 
John  M.  Greene  Hall.  "Short,  lovely 
and  clever,  that's  what  it  was,"  said 
one  father  when  we  asked  him  about 
Indoor  Ivy.  And  that  was  a  high 
compliment  and  undoubtedly  meant 
that  Kay  Park  and  Helen  Kirkpatrick 
spoke  neatly  and  to  the  point,  that 
Esther  Jones's  music  was  lovely,  that 
Dora  Donaldson's  "hot-house  ivy  ran 
its  hundred  yards"  straight  into  the 
favor  of  the  audience,  and  that  the 
whole  class  demonstrated  itself  as 
being  "hopelessly  beautiful." 

Well,  we  shall  have  to  take  his 
word  for  it  for  we  alumnae  didn't  so 
much  as  get  a  peek  at  the  garden  of 
red,  white,  and  green  on  which  the 
real  Commencement  guests  looked 
down.  We  were  the  family  and  as 
such  betook  ourselves  to  the  strains  of 
the  band  down  to  Sage  Hall  to  our 

ALUMNAE  MEETING.  It  was 
f*-  business  with  a  deal  of  fun 
thrown  in  we  must  say,  for  even  an 
annual  meeting  in  this  Jubilee  year 
took  on  the  trimmings  of  a  birthday 
party  in  which  we  looked  backwards 
and  forwards  and  gave  people  presents 
'n  everything.  Ruth  French,  our  pres- 
ident, set  the  tone  by  her  gracious 
welcome,  borrowed  as  was  fitting  from 
the  welcoming  speech  of  Bianca. 


"...  You  are  welcome  all. 
What  hath  this  day  deserved? 
What  hath  it  done 

That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set 
Among  the  high  tides  in  the  calendar.''" 

And  she  spoke  in  half  humorous,  half 
serious  vein  of  the  outward  changes 
which  the  history  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  reveals  in  these  its  first 
fifty  years.     To  quote  briefly: 

Outward  changes  there  have  been.  .  .  . 
For  more  than  25  years  the  intelligent  gentle- 
woman was  concerned  about  the  placket  in 
her  attire — who  knows  how  to  spell  placket 
now?  The  foot  that  once  rocked  the  cradle  is 
now  upon  the  accelerator.  The  hands  that 
held  the  reins  are  now  at  the  wheel — but  the 
loyalties  for  friends  and  for  the  College  abide 
forever. 

And  then  came  one  of  the  prettiest 
ceremonies  of  all  Commencement, 
namely,  the  awarding  of  special  degrees 
to  special  people,  as  Miss  French 
said,  "that  you  may  know  who  hath 
obtained  the  glory  of  this  day." 
Lavinia  Fyke  Waite  '25,  gowned  as  a 
"Composita,"  called  by  name  the 
members  of  the  Classes  of  1880  and 
1881,  founders  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation. When  they  came  to  the 
platform,  Composita  said: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  Class  of 
1880-1881  for  special  honors  as  Founders  of 
the  Alumnae  Association,  and  to  certify  in 
behalf  of  all  alumnae  the  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation accumulated  for  fifty  years. 

And  as  Miss  French  awarded  the 
degrees,  "as  a  symbol  of  the  tie  that 
binds,"  Miss  Snow  and  Miss  Higgins 
put  around  the  candidate's  neck  as  a 
hood,  a  white  silk  scarf  on  which  was 
the  Alumnae  Seal  in  gold.  It  was  a 
simple  act  and  a  happy  one  but  mov- 
ing withal,  as  the  Association  thus 
exchanged  honors  with  this  white- 
haired  group  of  alumnae  of  the 
earliest  days.  Then  came  as  candi- 
dates for  very  special  honors,  the  four 
former  presidents  of  the  Association 
who  were  able  to  be  present :  Elizabeth 
Lawrence  Clarke  '83,  Alice  Lord 
Parsons  '97,  Elizabeth  Cutter  Mor- 
row '96,  Josephine  Sewall  Emerson  '97. 
Over  each  one  was  repeated  the  simple 
ceremony,  and  each  one  received  her 
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"hood"  amid  great  applause.  At 
this  point  Florence  Snow,  before  Miss 
French  could  get  her  breath  to  proceed 


though  he  retired  in  1924  has  never  been 
officially  a  member  of  the  alumnae 
family,  was  this  year  made  an  honor- 
ary member. 

Mercifully 
the  Board  of 
Directors  in 


The  Founders  with  Composita 

with  the  meeting,  said  quickly,  "by 
virtue  of  the  authority  wrested  from 
the  president  of  this  Association  we 
confer  upon  you  the  selfsame  tie,"  and 
she  and  Miss  Higgins  threw  the 
honorary  hood  around  Miss  French's 
neck  as  was  highly  proper  and  en- 
thusiastically approved. 

The  next  business — and  you  will 
admit  this  is  a  meeting  with  a  differ- 
ence— was  to  pay  our  tributes  to  the 
Faculty  who  are  retiring,  and  we  did 
it  in  this  wise:  Miss  Cook,  Miss 
Caver  no,  Miss  Mason,  and  Miss 
Cobb  were  made  life  subscribers 
to  the  Quarterly,  and  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw,  Miss  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Barney 
(the  last  two  to  retire  in  1932  but  on 
leave  next  year)  honorary  members  of 
the  Association.  In  addition,  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Dike  Sleeper,  who,  al- 


p  reparing 
agenda  for 
this  meeting  realized  that  a  birthday 
meeting  is  no  place  for  the  reading  of  re- 
ports and  so  everything  of  that  nature 
had  been  gathered  together  weeks  be- 
fore and  put  into  a  handy  pamphlet 
which  was  now  given  out  to  be  read  and 
inwardly  digested  at  leisure.  Neither 
is  this  running  commentary  the  place  in 
which  to  insert  votes,  and  figures,  and 
elections.  For  those  we  refer  you  to 
page  495  and  proceed  on  our  informal 
way.  There  was  a  brief,  crystal  clear 
presentation  of  the  budget  by  Virginia 
Mellen  Hutchinson  '00,  which  was 
promptly  voted,  and  her  treasurer's 
report  on  Association  finances  was  a 
comforting  one  (considering  the  de- 
pression). This  is,  however,  no  year 
in  which  to  let  the  Association  and  the 
Quarterly  shift  for  themselves,  note 
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well,  ()  beneficiaries  of  their  bounty! 
We  now  move  on  to  the  considera- 
tion  of  the   recommendation   of  the 
February  Council,  namely: 

That  the  Association  mark  its  Fiftieth 
Year  by  voting  to  erect  an  Alumnae  Building. 

Everybody  wanted  to  say  something 
and  everybody  wanted  to  say  it  im- 
mediately. Finally  Mrs.  Morrow, 
still  wearing  her  stylish  grandmother 
outfit,  got  to  her  feet  and  made  a  real 
speech.  We  can  quote  only  a  Read- 
ers Digest.     She  said : 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  before  us  three 
questions;  the  first  is,  what  is  an  Alumnae 
Building?  the  second,  do  we  need  it?  and  the 
third,  can  we  afford  it,  and  if  so  what  are  we 
to  do  at  this  time?  For  purposes  of  discussion 
I  take  as  a  basis  for  an  answer  to  the  first 
question  the  catechism  which  was  published 
in  the  Quarterly.  .  .  .  In  all  the  campaigns 
in  which  I  have  been  active  there  have  always 
been  certain  alumnae  who  said,  "  But  when 
are  we  going  to  have  an  Alumnae  Building?" 
This  question  has  been  in  the  back  of  the 
minds  of  alumnae  for  at  least  twenty  years. 

To  the  question,  "Do  we  need  an 
Alumnae  Building?"  she  said: 

Of  course  if  you  read  your  Quarterly 
faithfully  you  would  feel  that  it  is  superfluous 
for  me  to  stand  here  and  answer  that.  We 
have  12,000  alumnae,  we  have  66  local  clubs, 
we  have  a  mailing  list  like  Sears  Roebuck,  we 
have  the  Quarterly,  the  Fund,  the  Associa- 
tion— all  this  carried  on  in  four  small  rooms 
and  two  closets.  It  is  very  well  done,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  logically  it  is  done  well 
because  of  that,  but  rather  in  spite  of  that. 
I  feel  that  the  list  of  various  uses  for  an 
Alumnae  Building  would  grow  steadily.  It 
would  not  be  possible,  ever,  to  build  an 
Alumnae  Building  that  would  contain  all  the 
mothers  and  daughters  and  visitors  at  Com- 
mencement. But  it  would  be  possible  to 
build  one  large  enough  for  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  the  Association,  for  ordinary  meetings 
and  special  meetings  like  those  held  at  the 
October  Week- End. 

In  thinking  about  this  and  talking  about  it 
today,  we  are  following  the  regular  Smith 
tradition.  Those  who  read  the  history  of  the 
Association  will  realize  that  it  always  had  the 
spirit  and  the  real  thing  before  it  had  the 
bricks  and  mortar.  We  had  students  before 
we  had  a  Students'  Building.  We  had  books 
before  we  had  a  library.  You  will  remember 
that  we  had  gymnasium  apparatus  before  we 
had  a  building  big  enough  to  hold  it.  This  is 
not  a  step  like  those  ascribed  to  some  of  the 
large  universities  in  the  West,  who  build  enor- 
mous alumni  buildings  before  they  have  many 
alumni  and  who,  before  they  have  the  functions 
of  an  association,  have  the  rooms  in  which  to 
house  them.     With  us,  it  is  quite  the  contrary. 


"Can  we  afford  it?" 

To  this  question  I  know  no  magic  answer; 
the  only  answer  is  that  which  you  will  find  in 
the  history  of  the  Alumnae  Association  and  the 
success  of  all  its  endeavors.  We  were  fearful 
about  buying  the  Sophia  Smith  Homestead; 
we  were  fearful  about  building  a  gymnasium; 
we  were  fearful  about  the  library,  and  about 
the  $1,000,000  Fund.  As  to  the  $4,000,000 
Fund,  I  shall  never  forget  the  agony  of  fear  we 
went  through  with  that.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  Birthday  Gift.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  campaign  in  Smith  College  that 
ever  started  with  a  certified  check.  No,  they 
were  always  started  with  fear  and  trepidation 
— and  faith. 

As  to  the  question,  "Granted  that 

we  need  an  Alumnae  Building,  could 

not   the    College    put    us   somewhere 

else?"  she  said  that  the  College  is  so 

courteous  and  hospitable  that  perhaps 

it  could — but: 

My  fiftieth  birthday  is  a  good  way  behind 
me.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  fitting  that  an 
association  or  a  woman  over  fifty  years  of  age 
should  do  too  much  running  about  the  campus. 
I  am  old,  but  I  am  spry;  I  am  able  to  go  from 
the  Crew  House  to  Sage  Hall  and  back  several 
times  a  day  if  I  have  to;  but  I  do  not  consider 
it  fitting.  This  fiftieth  birthday  of  ours  is  the 
time  when  we  should  vote  to  erect  an  Alumnae 
Building. 

In  a  few  neat  phrases  Mrs.  Morrow 

summed  up  the  situation  and  ended 

with  a  confession  of  faith  as  always : 

And  what  are  we  to  do  about  it  now? 
We  cannot  decide  upon  the  kind  of  building 
we  want,  nor  how  much  we  shall  pay  for  it, 
nor  where  the  money  is  coming  from.  We 
can  only  vote  for  it  and  look  forward  to  seeing 
those  questions  solved  under  the  able  guidance 
of  proper  committees.  I  wish  to  express 
again  my  faith  and  belief  in  the  Alumnae 
Association.  I  know  that  there  are  people 
here  this  morning  who  are  timid  and  who 
cannot  help  feeling  timid.  But  I  say,  "Have 
faith  in  the  Alumnae  Association.  She  has 
never  failed  us  yet."  And  I  say  to  all  the 
classes  gathered  here,  "  How  firm  a  foundation 
those  saints  of  the  Lord  are  going  to  build  for 
you." 

The  applause  greeting  this  speech 

showed  how  the  idea  of  the  Alumnae 

Building   had   grown   and   developed 

and  expanded  in  our  minds.     More 

discussion   followed,   pointed   and  on 

both  sides  of  the  question,  until  with 

a  call  for  "question"  the  vote  was 

passed  with  a  large  and  enthusiastic 

majority  and  birthday  congratulation 

to  all  concerned. 
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Next  came  Alice  Wright  Teagle 
'04,  chairman  of  the  Fund,  and  herself 
one  of  the  best  finds  in  our  history. 
She  tips  off  a  crisp  story,  and  tells  us 
as  if  it  had  been  no  effort  at  all  that 
the  Fund  has  this  year  netted  $40,000 
for  salaries,  $25,000  (counting  the 
$9,000  already  raised)  for  alumnae 
fellowships,  with  a  surplus  of  $23,000 
as  a  neat  little  nest  egg  for  the 
Alumnae  Building.  Praise  she  dis- 
tributes where  praise  is  due.  The 
fifty-two  class  chairmen  of  the  Fund 
she  called  "a  full  deck  of  cards  with 
every  one  a  queen."  Referring  to 
May  Hammond  as  the  perfect  secre- 
tary she  quoted  the  small  boy's  defini- 
tion of  the  difference  between  a  King 
and  a  President — "A  King  has  a 
queen  and  a  President  has  a  secre- 
tary." We  agreed  that  was  a  perfect 
way  in  which  to  praise  May  Ham- 
mond, but  judging  by  the  President's 
reaction — he  had  come  in  by  this  time 
— she  will  have  to  share  the  honors 
with  his  secretary,  Annetta  Clark! 

A  few  brief  quotations  from  her 
report  we  must  allow  ourselves: 

There  is  no  strain  about  it,  no  compulsion, 
but  for  those  of  us  who  want  to  give  the  way 
is  open  through  the  Alumnae  Fund.  Very 
few  of  us  can  give  dormitories  or  gymnasiums 
or  even  bridges  but  we  can  drop  something 
each  year  into  the  family  purse  for  whatever 
the  family  most  needs  and  have  joy  in  doing 
it.  If  our  Alma  Mater  were  frightfully  rich 
like  Mother  Yale  or  Harvard  and  could  buy 
almost  anything  she  wanted  it  wouldn't  be 
half  so  much  fun  giving  her  presents,  but  when 
she  needs  all  her  children  to  help  carry  the 
load,  it  is  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  take  a 
hand.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  But  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  real 
reason  for  our  success  this  year  and  every  year 
is  the  love  we  feel  for  this  college  that  has  so 
woven  itself  into  our  lives.  It's  fun  to  give 
things  to  your  family  and  it's  fun  giving  to 
your  college  families — whether  the  gift  be 
money  or  service  or  loyalty.  One  of  those 
three  we  all  can  give  so  that  no  matter  what 
the  times  we  need  have  no  fear  for  the  future 
of  the  Alumnae  Fund. 

Whereupon  we  voted  to  accept  the 
recommendation  of  the  Alumnae  Fund 
Committee  regarding  the  project  for 
this  year's  surplus  and  next  year's 
total   (see  page  425)   and  composed 


ourselves  to  participate  in  the  Prize 
Court  of  Awards  now  organized  by 
Mrs.  Teagle.  Naturally  everybody 
thought  that  her  particular  queen  had 
won  all  the  prizes — 4  for  literary 
merit,  2  for  letters  with  best  content,  1 
for  the  letter  written  in  the  best  form, 
1  for  the  best  follow-up  letter,  and  2 
very  special  prizes.  There  they  all 
were  on  the  table  behind  Mrs.  Teagle, 
in  golden  wrappings  just  as  they  should 
be  on  a  golden  birthday.  As  she 
called  the  names  of  the  winning 
queens  they  went  to  the  platform 
amid  great  applause.  Mrs.  Teagle 
has  the  floor: 

1.  For  the  letter  with  the  best  content, 
Gertrude  Beecher  Park  '03.  Those  of  you  who 
have  seen  Mrs.  Park's  daughter  Katherine, 
president  of  the  senior  class,  may  think  she 
needs  no  other  prize,  but  her  letter  deserves 
another.  Our  prize  to  her  is  a  can  of  Maxwell 
House  Coffee — "good  to  the  last  drop." 

2.  For  the  letter  with  the  second  best 
content,  Virginia  Whitmore  Kelly  '17.  A 
book,  "The  Magnet." 

3.  For  the  letter  in  best  form,  Adelaide 
Hayes  '30.  The  current  issue  of  Physical 
Culture.  Miss  Hayes  also  deserves  a  prize 
for  results  for  1930,  our  youngest  child,  is  the 
first  new  class  to  raise  an  amount  running  into 
four  figures.     Their  gift  is  over  $1300. 

4.  For  the  best  follow-up  letter,  Abby 
Arnold  '92.  A  modern  prayer  rug  (bath 
mat). 

5.  For  the  class  raising  the  largest  amount 
($6111),  Miriam  Webb  '96.  An  adding  ma- 
chine with  which  to  compute  future  thousands. 

6.  For  the  class  having  greatest  number  of 
contributors  (149),  Edith  Bond  Howard  '04. 
Set  of  Weed  chains  to  keep  her  from  skidding 
off  the  highway  of  success. 

7.  For  the  class  having  the  highest  percent- 
age of  givers  (93%),  Helen  Rand  Thayer  '84. 
A  thermometer — may  it  register  higher  and 
higher  degrees. 

8.  For  the  class  eliciting  the  largest  number 
of  gifts  from  ex-members  (20) — the  class  with 
the  greatest  "ex-appeal" — Bertha  Grosbeck 
Haskell  '00.  A  book,  "They  Couldn't  Say 
No."  This  is  the  second  year  1900  has  won 
this  prize.  There  must  be  something  in 
"it." 

9.  For  1924  (Carlotta  Creevey  Harrison, 
chairman)  we  have  a  special  prize.  This 
class  has  given  up  its  life  insurance  and  con- 
tributed over  $10,000  to  the  Fund.  In  this 
crucial  year  that  gift  has  saved  our  lives,  and, 
since  1924 's  lives  are  thereby  no  longer  in- 
sured, we  give  them  a  life  saver.  [And  there 
it  was,  full-sized,  fat  and  ready  for  business!) 

10.  For  1921  (Helen  Kittredge  Hamblett, 
chairman)  we  also  have  a  special  prize. 
This  class  has  given  us  $13,000,  the  largest 
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amount  ever  contributed  by  a  single  class. 
When  they  graduated  they  voted  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  class  annually,  and  invest 
the  money,  hoping  to  make  a  large  contribu- 
tion to  the  College  at  their  25th  reunion. 
They  have  now  turned  over  to  us  every  stock 
and  bond  in  their  possession.  They  have  all 
but  given  us  the  very  clothes  off  their  backs. 
We,  therefore,  think  we  better  give  them  back 
a  shirt! 

There  was  no  anti-climax  about  that 
last  prize  and  when  one  of  McCal- 
lum's  best  white  ones  was  unrolled 
before  our  eyes  we  burst  into  delighted 
applause  all  over  again.  Well,  was  it 
gay?  Was  it  original?  Was  it  one  of 
the  best  parties  ever  known?  Ask 
anyone  who  was  there  and  thank  your 
happy  stars,  thank  anybody  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  it  for  the  tang  and 
spice  that  flavor  all  Smith  functions. 

One  of  those  we  like  most  to  thank 
is  the  President,  who  ended  the  pro- 
gram of  the  morning — though  since 
the  hour  was  late  and  the  time  allotted 
to  him  "precisely  minus  five  minutes," 
he  spoke  very  briefly  and  only  because 
we  clamored  for  a  few  words.  First, 
a  most  important  announcement  of 
action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees : 

The  Trustees  yesterday  elected  a  new  vice- 
president  of  the  Board.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  this  office  has  been  held  by  an  Alumnae 
Trustee.  She  is  to  be  not  only  vice-president 
of  the  Board,  which  is  ordinarily  not  a  very 
burdensome  office,  but  she  is  to  be  a  resident 
trustee,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  President  and 
learning  about  our  achievements  and  our 
needs  at  first  hand.  This  interesting,  im- 
portant, and  valuable  office  is  to  be  held  by 
Harriet  Bliss  Ford. 

He  was  interrupted  at  this  point  by 
prolonged  and  spontaneous  applause. 
You  will  find  elsewhere  in  the  Quar- 
terly Mrs.  Ford's  picture  and  the 
formal  announcement  of  her  appoint- 
ment; here  we  record  simply  our  deep 
satisfaction .  She  has  served  the  alum- 
nae in  a  score  of  ways,  always  with 
efficiency  and  finesse  and  marked 
success.  To  have  her  become  an 
alumnae  fixture,  moored  on  the  cam- 
pus, available  ever  and  always  and  for 
anything  is  an  extra  Jubilee  joy  to 
make  the  alumnae  heart  merry.     The 


applause  subsiding,  the  President  pro- 
ceeded to  pay  Mrs.  Ford  a  handsome 
compliment.  Professing  to  feel  that 
the  appointment  of  a  resident  vice- 
president  involved  some  risks  to 
himself  because  now  he  will  have  to 
"behave  himself  all  the  year  round  as 
well  as  when  the  Trustees  are  here," 
he  said : 

...  It  was  important  to  me  that  the  person 
appointed  have  just  one  quality,  namely,  that 
she  be  a  good  sport.     I  am  satisfied. 

He  announced  a  new  prize  to  be 
awarded  every  year  to  an  outstanding 
student  in  music  in  memory  of  Harriet 
Dey  Barnum  of  the  Class  of  1916. 
The  prize  will  be  the  interest  on  $500 
awarded  annually. 

He  spoke  with  deep  appreciation  of 
the  gratification  of  the  Trustees  and 
the  Administration  for  the  "loyalty 
indicated  in  the  Alumnae  Fund  at 
times  of  stress  like  this,"  and  said,  "  I 
have  no  fears  about  the  future  and  no 
fear  about  the  annual  $40,000." 

We  in  our  turn  were  gratified  to 
have  him  express  his  approval  of  the 
Alumnae  Building  project  by  saying: 

I  now  wish  to  go  on  record  and  say  that  I 
am  glad  that  this  proposal  was  voted  today, 
and  I  was  glad  there  was  opposition  to  it.  I 
should  not  like  to  see  you  stampeded  into  an 
idea  of  this  sort  without  evidence  of  delibera- 
tion and  discrimination.  I  can  see  all  the 
points  that  were  made  by  the  opposition,  but 
I  am  glad  that  the  decision  was  what  it  was. 

He  is  confident  that  an  alumnae 
headquarters  is  likely  to  be  a  great 
help  in  bringing  town  and  gown  to- 
gether and  that  it  will  affect  the  atti- 
tude of  the  whole  Connecticut  Valley 
community  towards  this  college  in  a 
wholly  beneficial  way. 

Any  convenience  to  you  [he  said]  would  in 
the  long  run  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  College 
as  a  whole.  Your  mood  when  you  come  to 
see  us  is  important  to  us  in  many  ways — 

OUR  mood  was  perfect  plus  as  we 
finally  filed  out  of  Sage  over  to 
the  old  Gym  where  to  the  tunes  of  a 
"big  brass  band"  we  sat  ourselves  on 
the  grass  and  ate  the  luncheon  pro- 
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The  Picnic: 


Eloise  Barrangon 

Where  the  Campus  Grass  is  Green" 


vided  for  us  by  the  College.  The 
"Mary-Marg"  catered  and  the  reason 
that  the  food  was  so  perfectly  satisfy- 
ing was  because  Florence  Snow,  on  a 
day  when  the  Office  was  working  its 
hardest,  had  some  sample  lunches 
sent  up  to  it.  They  satisfied!  To 
the  older  alumnae  this  College  picnic 
recalled  the  days  of  ''Collation" 
when  all  the  College  and  all  the  guests 
feasted  together  at  Commencement 
time  and  the  berufifled  junior  ushers 
led  a  frenzied  life.  (That  particular 
mantle  has  now  fallen  on  the  spry 
little  Push  Committee.)  Well,  such  a 
feasting  and  such  a  visiting  as  we  did 
have,  disposed  all  over  the  campus  on 
those  yellow  oilcloth  pads  or,  if  we  were 
1901,  on  those  "buckets"  of  our  tenth 
reunion  days!  Food  disposed  of  but 
the  party  not  half  over,  we  trekked 
en  masse  across  the  campus  to  John 
M.  Greene  Hall  for  the 

ALUMNAE  ASSEMBLY,  still  un- 
^  derthe  aegis  of  the  band.  At  this 
moment  we  pause  to  weep  for  the 
misguided  alumna  who,  forgetting  that 
the  Assembly  was  to  be  on  Saturday 
instead  of  Monday  in  this  auspicious 
year,  went  gayly  up  into  the  hills  of 
Goshen  and  missed  it  all!  Never  in 
all  her  life,  though  she  fly  with  Lind- 


bergh, be  presented  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  or  be  the  first  visitor  to 
Mars  will  she  make  up  for  the  thrill 
she  lost  that  day!  Hall  crowded  to 
the  last  corner,  reuners  seething 
masses  of  color  on  the  ground  floor, 
Commencement  guests  in  the  gallery, 
everybody  gay,  the  club  representa- 
tives flattened  with  their  banners 
rampant  against  the  wall,  the  stage 
set  with  scenery  and  with  architecture, 
expectancy  in  the  air!  This  feeling  of 
expectancy  was  in  no  way  diminished 
as  we  opened  and  read  our  program. 
Here  it  is,  read  it  and  say  if  it  is  not 
intriguing — though  to  get  its  full 
flavor  you  should  see  it  in  its  brown 
dress  and  jolly  print.  Follow  it 
through  and  you  will  have  the  bare 
bones  of  the  gayest  of  gay  spectacles 
— for  the  wolf  howled  and  the  organ 
pealed  and  the  dancers  picked  up 
their  heels  and  the  singers  lifted  up 
their  voices  and  the  lines  were  full  of 
mirth  and  the  audience  was  highly 
entertained,  highly  amused,  but  more 
than  all,  and  over  and  under  all  it  was 
so  thrilled  and  so  moved  by  Smith 
College  as  it  grew  and  developed  and 
achieved  before  its  eyes  that  tears 
were  very  near  the  laughter  all 
through  that  simple  "Dramatical. 
Musical,  Historical  Review." 
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The  Alumnae  Association  of  Smith  College  sets  forth  for  its  own  Edification  and  that  of  its 
Esteemed  Friends  a  species  of  Dramatical,  Musical,  Historical  Review,  and  which  to  be 
appreciated  must  be  seen,  as  the  most  extravagantly  laudatory  Encomiums  must  fall  short  of 

the  gigantic  merit  of 

LEAVE    IT    TO    SMITH 

or 
THE  WOLF  AT  BAY 
Produced  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall,  on  the  Smith  College  Campus 

Saturday  Afternoon  June  13,  1931 

PROGRAMME 
Prologue 
Scene  1 — Sophia's  Girlhood  Inspiration:  after  the  shutting  of  Hatfield's  schoolhouse  door. 
Scene  2 — Realization  of  the  Dream:  The  Reverend  John  M.  Greene  reads  the  Will  by  which 
Higher  Education  for  Young  Women  is  assured. 

Episode  One 
Organization:  the  Alumnae  unite  to  keep  the  Wolf  from  the  Gates,  armed  with  instruments  of 
athletic  defense. 

Episode  Two 
The  Association,  grown  to  power,  Shows  its  Strength:  in  Peace  and  War. 

Episode  Three 
Bricks  and  Mortar:  the  Association  takes  a  hand  in  building. 

Episode  Four 
The  Association's  activities  in  search  of  "a  Home  of  One's  Own." 

Finale 
The  Alumnae,  with  the  aid  of  the  Class  of  1931,  their  newest  recruit,  pen  the  Wolf:  presentation 
of  Annual  Fund  gift. 

The  characters  in  the  Review  will  be  impersonated  most  creditably  by  this  distinguished 

CAST 

Reader  of  the  Prologue  (who  will  explain  the  argument) Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Bliss  Ford  '99 

Sophia  as  a  Young  Girl  (ambitious  to  learn) Mrs.  Oliver  Larkin 

Sophia's  brother  (destined  to  amass  great  wealth) Mr.  Robert  Bardwell 

Sophia  at  the  signing  of  the  Will  (our  noble  benefactress) Miss  Eliza  Huntington  '81 

John  M.  Greene  (wise  and  far-seeing) Mr.  Julius  Seel  ye  Bixler 

The  Wolf  (the  villain  of  the  piece,  representing  Financial  Needs) ? 

The  Builders  (who  make  the  campus  grow)- The  Dance  Group  '31-'33 

The  Chorus  (including  Domus  Velata) Various  Talented  Alumnae 

The  Presenter  of  the  Gift  (leader  of  a  band  of  53  indefatigable  Young  Ladies) 

Mrs.  Alice  Wright  Teagle  '04 
The  President  of  the  Alumnae  Association  (who  welcomes  the  youngest  member  of  the  cast)  .... 

Miss  Ruth  French  '02 

The  President  of  the  Senior  Class  (first  appearance  in  an  alumnae  production)   

Miss  Katherine  Park  '31 
The  President  of  Smith  College Himself 

It  will  be  apparent  to  all  how  anxiously  and  successfully  have  laboured  the  following 

COMMITTEES 
The  Review  arranged  by  Miss  Elizabeth  McFadden  '98. 
Executed  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Grania  Knott  Hoskins  '25,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Elsie 

Butler  Waller  '25,  Mrs.  Pauline  Poindexter  Lombard  '27,  Miss  Frances  French  '25, 

Miss  Genevieve  McEldowney  ex-'25,  Miss  Eleanor  Hard  '26,  Mrs.  Carlotta  Creevey 

Harrison  '24,  Miss  Ruth  King  '29. 
Regisseur,  Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Bliss  Ford  '99. 
The  Decor  by  Mrs.  Vera  Efron  Mintz  '30,  assisted  by  Mr.  Oliver  Larkin  and  Mr.  Franklin 

King. 
The  Costumes  by  Mrs.  Beatrice  Stuart  Andes  '25. 
The  Music  by  Mr.  Wilson  Moog. 
The  Dancing  designed  and  directed  by  Miss  Edith  Burnett. 
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Entered  first 
Prologue  in  a 
Here  is  what  she  chanted 


the    Reader    of    the 
gorgeous    red    robe. 


O,  all  ye  Alumnae,  pray  lend  us  your  ears, 
And  list  to  the  story  of  fifty  long  years. 
You  may  think  that  our  acting  is  none  of 

the  best, 
Our  cast  has  been  gathered  from  north,  east 

and  west. 
Our  meaning  is  frequently  hidden  behind 
Personifications  and  symbols,  you'll  find. 
We  know  that  our  blunders  you'll  kindly 

excuse ; 
It  was  hard  from  such  records  to  pick  and  to 

choose. 
The  hour's  too  short,  and  the  tale  is  too  long 
To  be  told  in  detail  in  our  verses  and  song. 


Staklberg 

The    present    and    past    with    success    are 

a-light. 
May  the  next  fifty  years  bring  a  future  so 

bright 
That  new  Fountains  of  Youth  and  new  Ages 

of  Gold 
We'll  annex  by  the  time  we're  a  hundred 

years  old. 

Then  came  the  little  Sophia,  our 
academic  ancestress,  in  ruffles  and 
pantalettes,  bitterly  bemoaning  (in 
pantomime)  in  front  of  the  closed 
schoolhouse  door  the  education  that 
was  too  good  for  her  but  just  right  for 
brother.  She  promptly  grows  up ;  gets 
the  vision  of  the  "higher  life"  for  you 
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and  for  me;  summons #her  solemn  law- 
yer, and  makes  the  Will  that  made 
the  College  that  made  you  and  me. 
Under  the  kindly  encouragement  of 
Mr.  King  the  schoolhouse  here  betook 
itself  behind  the  organ  pipes  and  there 
appeared  before  us  the  old  college 
gates.  The  first  class — and  extremely 
"first  class"  they  were — in  fluffy  silk 
period  frocks  and  fetching  curls, 
timorously  entered;  secured  their  di- 
plomas with  enviable  promptness,  and 
came  dancing  out.  Enter  the  Wolf, 
the  villain  of  the  piece,  a  dumbbell 
scared  off  by  bigger  and  better  dumb- 
bells brandished  by  the  girls.  (You'll 
see  all  about  his  moral  or  immoral 
character  on  the  program.)  Trium- 
phant, the  students  execute  a  dance 
of  rejoicing  and,  diplomas  high,  run 
down  the  aisles,  expectant,  into  the 
World.  The  Wolf  again  appears  but 
sullenly  retreats  as,  surging  down  the 
middle    aisle,    organ    pealing,    came 


with  banners  high  and  with  hearts  it 
seemed  still  higher  the  host  of  the 
Alumnae  of  the  Clubs — a  gallant 
show  and  a  stirring  one,  followed  as 
they  were  by  a  group  of  the  original 
members  of  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  in  their 
war-worn  uniforms  and  carrying  one 
of  the  banners  that  floated  over  them 
in  France.  The  Clubs  saluted,  dip- 
ping their  banners  as  the  Relief 
Workers  reached  the  steps,  and  with 
the  organ  booming  everybody  broke 
out  into  "Over  There."  It  was 
tremendous! 

Then  comes  the  post-war  College. 
The  scene  changes  to  the  Grecourt 
Gates  (done  really  marvelously  by 
Vera  Mintz  and  placed  in  a  jiffy 
by  Mr.  King).  The  Veiled  Figure, 
Domus  Velata,  the  ghost  of  the  piece, 
glides  across  the  stage,  chased  by  the 
Wolf,  and  disappears. 

Building  was  the  preoccupation  of 
the  alumnae  in  the  next  epoch,  and  to 
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see  building  at  its  best  we  watched 
in  almost  breathless  interest  one  of 
Miss  Burnett's  original  and  most 
lovely  dance  creations.  The  dancers 
were  dressed  in  tunics  of  satin  steel 
with  arm  bands  of  brass.  Mecha- 
nism come  to  life  it  was — revolving, 
turning,  twisting,  curving — an  ex- 
traordinary display  of  the  power  and 
energy  of  the  machine  but  so  shot 
through  with  beauty  as  to  take  the 
horror  of  it  away.  We  wondered 
whether  mechanism  developed  in 
beauty  and  as  an  aid  to  education 
may  not,  therefore,  lose  its  curse  and 
become,  as  this  dance  was,  a  lovely 
thing. 

So  the  alumnae  builded  not  only  in 
bricks  and  mortar  but  in  many  other 
ways  as  well.  Eight  of  their  activities 
were  represented  by  the  Chorus  in 
fascinating  and  appropriate  array. 
The  verses  they  sang  or  did  recitative- 
wise  were  to  the  ever  ready  melodies 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan ,  as  for  instance : 

Eight  of  your  children  here  you  see 
Old  and  new  activity 
All  from  the  brains  of  Alumnae 
Eight  brain  children  we. 

Alumnae  Council  took  up  the  tale 
beginning, 

Though  coming  back  to  Hamp  may  seem  an 

idle  sport  to  you 
Remember  that  we  have  to  take  our  notes  and 

then  report  to  you — 

Scholarships  and  Fellowships, 

Though  sometimes  we  forget  that  Smith  is 

partly  educational 
We  hope  you  won't  regret  it  when  you  help  us 

pay  our  way  and  all. 

Ginling  (kimono  and  flowers  in  hair), 
the  Quarterly  with  the  golden  cover 
of  the  May  number  for  a  headdress, 
and  Juniper  Lodge  all  sang  their  way 
to  our  attention;  then  the  Reading 
Lists  to  "a  Model  Major  General" 
gave  us: 

If  you  want  to  work  on  calculus  or  matters 

metaphysical 
Or   literary   reading   with   a    humor   that    is 

quizzical 


We've    five-foot    shelves    on    Gardening    or 

German  or  Geology 
With  lots  of  summer  reading  on  Aquinas  or 

Theology. 

The  Alumnae  Secretary  had  "a 
little  list"  of  many  more  businesses, 
excitingly  ending  with 

And   my   goodness  here   I   quite   forgot   the 

newest  thing  of  all 
A  ghost  that  has  been  wandering  here  just 

waiting  for  a  call. 

Whereupon  the  Domus,  still   Velata, 

pipes  up  in  a  wee  small  voice, 

I  am  the  youngest  child  you  see 
Hoping  still  that  there  may  be 
Land  and  plans  and  place  for  me 
Won't  you  comfort  me? 

Whereat  the  Wolf  again  begins  to 
growl,  but  is  speedily  and  effectively 
penned  by  the 
Alumnae  Body 
grown  strong  at 
last,  and  there 
enter  in  gowns  of 
glittering  gold 
the  President  of 
the  Association 
and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Fund 
staggering  under 
the  weight  of  the 
huge  roll  of  the 
Fund  for  1931 
which  is  given  to 
President    Neil- 

" Accept  this  Gift"* 

son — once    again 
"the  victim  of  the  cleverness  of  the 
alumnae" — by  Mrs.  Teagle,  as  follows: 
Behold,  dear  President  the  wolf  is  penned 
No  more  his  threatening  howls  will  rend  the 

air. 
You   shall   have   peace.     Your  children   will 

defend 
Your  gates  whatever  enemies  are  there. 
Their  love  and  loyalty  will  never  end. 
Accept  this  gift:  it  is  the  outward  sign 
And  symbol  of  enduring  gratitude 
To  Smith,  to  you,  to  all  who  so  combine 
To  give  us  gifts  that  thanks  are  platitude, 
The  depth  of  what  we  feel  you  must  divine. 

He,  not  to  be  outdone — and  when  did 
anyone  ever  know  him  to  be — turned 
to  the  Gates  and  beckoned  to  a  throng 
of  white-robed  seniors  who  were 
within.     As  they  came  out,  the  Presi- 

*  This  is  not  "the  gown  of  glittering  gold." 
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dent  presented  them,  his  children,  to 
the  Alumnae  Association  as  a  gift 
even  more  valuable  than  the  roll  in  his 
arms.  Miss  French  with  fine  gesture 
and  dramatic  words  addressed  the  sen- 
iors and  gave  the  gold  laurel-trimmed 
standard  of  1931  into  the  hands  of 
Katherine  Park,  its  president.  Tab- 
leau, with  every  one  of  the  great 
audience  on  her  feet,  the  "Alma 
Mater,"  and  the  Show  was  done.  We 
had  seen,  indeed  we  were  seeing  all 
through  this  Semicentennial,  what 
someone  called  "a  kind  of  pageant  of 
the  whole  American  development  of 
women's  education." 

ONE  of  the  most  amazingly  clever 
things  about  that  soul-satisfying 
Assembly  was  its  brevity.  We  could 
hardly  believe  our  eyes  when  we 
turned  to  leave  the  Hall  and  saw  that 
it  was  only  3:15 — almost  a  whole 
afternoon  in  which  to  try  to  catch  up 
on  all  the  fascinating  numbers  on  our 
little  brown  programs.  There  were 
opportunities  for  the  Intellectual  at 
the  Demonstration  and  Tea  at  the 
Institute  for  the  Coordination  of 
Women's  Interests,  for  the  Artistic  at 
the  Galleries  (not  forgetting  1906's 
lovely  "Garden  of  Hobbies"),  for  the 
Scientific  at  the  Colloquium  Reunion 
(Miss  Cook  and  Miss  Mason  sur- 
rounded by  dozens  of  chemically- 
trained  devotees!),  for  the  severally 
minded  at  the  "Other"  Society  Re- 
unions. Many  stopped  and  sipped 
and  reminisced  about  the  old  and 
marvelled  at  the  new  at  these  gather- 
ings and  many  passed  them  by  alto- 
gether. There  were  class  meetings — 
to  be  sure  there  is  always  a  class 
meeting  around  the  corner  at  reunion 
time,  but  at  these  Saturday  afternoon 
affairs  we  caught  on  the  wings  of  song 
snatches  of  the  militant  basket  ball 
"hymns"  and  the  sweetly  reminiscent 
step-sing  melodies  with  which  every- 
body intended  to  charm  the  Cup  from 
the  hands  of  the  judges  come  evening 


time.  (Rehearsals  weren't  so  frenzied 
nor  constant  with  only  the  old  songs 
to  brush  up  instead  of  brand  new  ones 
to  learn  as  in  other  years,  we  noted.) 
We  trust  no  class  will  be  offended  if  we 
mention  that  as  for  us  we  repaired  on 
this  Saturday  afternoon  to  a  concert 
par  excellence — the  Glee  Club  in 
John  M.  Greene  Hall — and  great  as 
was  our  expectation  of  excellence  we 
were  not  disappointed. 

Still  later  came  the  invitation  dinner 
for  Alumnae  Association  Semicenten- 
nial guests  held  in  official  sociability 
under  the  sound  proof  ceiling  of  Wilder 
House.  There  were  almost  a  hundred 
people  present  who  had  had  an  active 
part  in  building  up  Association  history 
in  these  fifty  years,  all  the  way  from 
our  founders  of  '80  and  '81  to  those 
who  sit  now  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty  in  College  and  Association; 
and  there  were  also  guests  from 
Vassar  and  from  "neighbor  Holyoke 
over  the  way"  who  had  come  to  help 
us  celebrate.  Quaint  place  cards  in 
the  shape  of  old-fashioned  ladies  in 
lavender  and  yellow,  candle  light,  and 
flowers  made  the  tables  gay.  There 
were  a  few  informal  toasts,  illuminated 
by  a  blazing  birthday  cake  cut  by  our 
official  cake  cutter,  Elizabeth  Cutter 
Morrow.  The  cake  was  well  wished 
upon  by  the  guests  at  the  top  table 
and  the  silver  cake  knife  was  afterward 
presented  to  Ruth  French  as  a  semi- 
centennial token  by  the  Association. 
But  not  even  the  glamorous  lights  of  a 
becandled  cake  could  keep  the  official 
Association  guests,  or  anybody  else, 
from  the  illuminated  campus. 

AGAIN  something  new  under  the 
■f*.  Commencement  sun — a  sun  sink- 
ing over  Paradise  now  and  making  the 
gardens  and  the  campus  lawns  and  the 
motley  throng  rosy  in  its  unwonted 
glow.  The  song  competition  this  year 
was  a  competition  with  a  difference 
because  instead  of  cowering  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  "Studes"  until  one's  turn 
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on  the  steps  everyone  sat  comfortably 
(!)  in  a  solid  mass  in  front  of  the 
building — sat  on  crash  salvaged  from 
the  seniors  and  on  the  oilcloth  pads 
and  on  the  buckets,  odds  on  one  side, 
evens  on  the  other,  and  an  open  space 
in  the  middle  for  the  leader.  It  was  a 
gay  flower  garden  or  it  was  a  galaxy 
of  multihued  song  birds — take  your 
choice !  It  was  lovely  and  that's  that. 
And  it  was  gay.  Eighty-one  didn't 
sing,  but  sat  in  splendor  with  the  other 
ticket  holders  on  the  steps — seniors 
all  for  the  nonce! — but  '86  arose  in 
cherry  and  gray  and  chanted  in 
praise  of  Composita;  '91  claimed  it 
never  could  sing  and  we  shall  never 
know  whether  they  were  right;  but  '96 
arose  with  a  great  bobbing  of  violet 
heads  and  gave  us  in  regular  Gay 
Ninety  style,  "A  Bicycle  Built  for 
Two,"  and  "The  Band  Played  On," 
and,  as  if  they  hadn't  proved  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  they  could 
sing  right  merrily,  "My  Sweetheart's 
the  Man  in  the  Moon."  Much  ap- 
plause, much  settling  of  skirts,  and 
1901,  sailors  perkily  perched,  and 
jackets  surprisingly  yellow,  burst  out 
into  the  good  old  "Cheer  the  Team  as 
they  come  on  the  floor"  and  ending 
up  with  that  "Cheer  the  team  and 
Captain  Lewis"  that  brought  a  catch 
into  the  throat  of  that  whole  college 
generation.  Then  off  they  went  on 
"Smith  has  one  excelling  class,  1901, 
1901."  Up  jumped  1906  and  sang  to 
their  team  with  "Ha,  Ha,  He,  He, 
We're  still  on  top  you  see";  but  1911 
still  in  flowing  cape  and  waving  plume 
chose  to  reminisce  in  another  vein  and 
sang  about  "1911's  leaving  a  lot  to 
you,  new  rules  and  doctrines,  new 
buildings  too."  Sixteen,  looking, 
somehow,  terribly  serious  and  schol- 
arly sandwiched  in  between  the  Merry 
Widows  and  the  Bramleys,  announced 
tunefully  "We're  the  class  that  made 
the  College  famous,"  with  which 
President  Neilson's  class  came  to  its 
feet  with  "Quitcha,  quitcha,  quitcha 
hangin'  onto  the  steps,  An  a'  takin'  up 


all  the  room."  Fortunately  none  of 
the  present  occupants  took  offense 
and  if  they  had  '26  would  have  calmed 
them  beautifully  with  their  soft, 
sweet  "  Remembering."  "  Remember 
when  you  were  sophomores  how  per- 
fect the  seniors  seemed."  Well,  the 
ladies  who  were  sophomores  when  '26 
were  seniors  dispelled  any  lingering 
sentiment  with  a  rush  as  they  tore 
into  their  Radical  Red  song  beginning: 
Oh  the  tabloids  and  the  graphics  give  us  shady 

tales  galore 
Of  the  doings  at  Smith  College,  things  we've 

never  heard  before. 

And  it  certainly  did  take  with  the 
spectators!  Thirty  put  us  again  in 
tune  with  the  June  campus  and  leave 
taking  and  Commencement  by  singing 
one  of  it  songs  of  only  a  year  ago, 
Spring  your  magic  spell  is  everywhere, 
Spring  your  perfume  floats  upon  the  air, 


Memory  brings  to  mind  the  friends  we've  won, 
Years  of  work  and  play  with  '31. 

And  '31  in  its  Ivy  white  took  its  place 
with  all  the  alumnae  of  Smith  College 
and  in  its  turn  sang  its  own  step  song. 
What  a  time  the  judges  did  have 
picking  the  winner!  The  announce- 
ment of  the  awards — and  not  only  for 
songs  but  for  reunion  costumes,  for 
club  exhibitions,  and  attendance — was 
awaited  breathlessly  by  the  partici- 
pants and  with  interest  more  or  less 
detached,  but  mostly  less,  by  the  rest 
of  the  great  audience.  Finally  Jus- 
tina  Hill  '16,  with  an  enormous  mega- 
phone, took  the  stand,  so  to  speak, 
and  proclaimed  1921  winner  of  the 
Song  Contest,  with  honorable  mention 
to  1896,  1906,  and  1928.  Whereupon 
Anne  Clark  (with  a  Fischer  added 
since  she  first  led  "Quitcha")  and  the 
'21ers  bounded  up  again  and  did 
Quitcha,  quitcha,  quitcha  hangin'  onto  the 

steps 
An'  a'  takin'  up  all  the  room. 
Ainta',  ainta',  ainta'  bit  a'  ladylike, 
Cause  you  know  you  gotta  give  'em  up 
Sooner  or  later. 

Treat  us  with  some  due  respect, 
It's  a  logical  conclusion  we'll  be  sittin'  there 

next. 
We've  got  a  covetous  eye,  We'd  like  to  try 
To  sing  a'  sittin'  on  the  Senior  steps. 
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And  '96  mentally  took  a  bicycle  whirl ; 
'06  Ha  Ha  He  He-ed;  '28  went  off  into 
Red  Radicals  all  over  again,  and  a 
hilarious  time  was  had  by  all.  Quiet 
restored,  Justina  Hill  announced  that 
to  the  Smith  Club  in  China  went  the 
blue  rosette  for  their  lovely  costumes 
and  oriental  ensemble,  showing  that 
"the  sun  never  sets  on  the  Smith 
College  alumnae  " ;  to  Cambridge  went 
the  red  rosette  for  John  Harvard  and 
Anne  Radcliffe,  and  to  New  Hamp- 
shire the  yellow  for  their  beautiful 
model  of  Juniper  Lodge.  The  cup  for 
the  best  costume  among  the  reuning 
classes  went  to  '96  who  hailed  it  with 
lively  acclaim  in  their  lavender  ranks. 
Honorable  mention  went  to  1901  who 
nearly  shook  their  stiff  sailors  off 
their  heads  with  their  joy.  1906 
received  the  reward  for  the  largest 
percentage  of  graduate  numbers  at- 
tending reunion  and  1911  for  the 
largest  number.  The  whole  roster  may 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  Quarterly. 
1912  and  1913  were  tied  for  the  largest 
attendance  of  non-reunion  classes. 

All  the  cups  having  given  out  by 
this  time  and  practically  everyone 
having  received  something,  everybody 
rose  and  sang  "Alma  Mater"  with  the 
college  song  leader,  Helen  Connelly,  a 
Smith  granddaughter,  in  the  center  of 
the  great  magic  circle  leading  alumnae 
from  all  down  the  circling  years. 

By  this  time  the  suspended  fire 
flies  were  beginning  to  gleam  out  from 
among  the  campus  trees;  jeweled 
chains  of  light  to  shine  along  the 
shores  of  Paradise — both  shores  for  our 
new  athletic  field  was  outlined  in 
lovely  light — and  the  campus  began  to 
take  on  that  look  of  fairy  loveliness 
which  Smith  alumnae  have  not  found 
anywhere  else  in  all  the  world.  The 
island  had  already  been  converted 
into  a  jeweled  crown ;  the  trees  above 
the  lanterns  looking  like  frosted  silver 
in  their  cool  reflected  glow.  The 
song  of  the  Volga  Boatmen  floated  up 
to  us  as  the  Glee  Club  rowed  its  floats 


into  position  beyond  the  Crew  House. 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  Katherine 
Merrill  '32,  another  granddaughter, 
the  club  sang  to  us  as  we  wandered  on 
the  banks.  They  sang  to  us  old  songs 
and  new,  glees  and  rounds  and  melodi- 
ous bits  of  humor — and  to  end  their 
program  "Fair  Smith,"  that  beloved 
old  song  that  is  so  difficult  for  most  of 
us  to  sing,  but  very  beautiful  as  it  was 
sung  by  Smith's  fairest. 

The  song  contest  completed,  the 
prizes  awarded,  the  Glee  Club  Concert 
over,  what  else  could  possibly  await 
us?  But  you  know  what  awaits  the 
returning  alumnae  "all  through  the 
night"  of  Saturday  in  Commencement 
week,  and  this  year,  as  always,  the 
strolling  minstrels  of  the  classes  wan- 
dered from  one  part  of  the  campus  to 
another,  singing  to  this  class  and  to 
that,  reviving  old  historic  favorites  on 
request  and  bringing  out  spicy  new 
ones.  Through  all  the  melody  we 
constantly  hear  the  famous  "scream" 
of  indefatigable  '76  following  their 
"poor  tired  footies"  all  over  the  place. 
There  were  apparently  other  foot-sore 
minstrels  besides  those  of  '76,  for  the 
Junior  Ushers,  or  was  it  Push  Com- 
mittee, in  one  of  their  songs  were 
offering  to  do  almost  anything  for  any- 
body who  "would  give  them  a  ride  in 
her  car."  To  '16  must  go  the  Cup 
for  Endurance,  for  long  after  they  had 
stopped  rushing  hither  and  yon  with 
their 

Sixteen 's  forces  in  cap  and  gown 
Marched  down  the  streets  and  they 
stirred  up  the  town 

they  sat  happily  on  the  steps  singing 
in  the  dark;  and  the  young  reuners 
went  home,  and  the  seniors  at  long  last 
gave  their  songs  to  their  sister  class, 
and,  whether  '16  knew  it  or  not,  Ivy 
Night  was  over. 

SUNDAY.  If  the  old  saw,  "Every 
day'll  be  Sunday  by  and  by,"  re- 
ferred to  a  Commencement  Sunday 
there  would  be  no  wailing  among  Smith 
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College  alumnae,  for  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  class  suppers  and  alumnae 
parades  and  ivy  chains  are  such  gala 
occasions  it  is  on  Sunday  that  the  real 
visiting  is  done,  on  Sunday  that  every 
class — machines  loaded  to  capacity — 
takes  itself  over  the  hills  to  the  loveli- 
est spot  it  can  find  and  in  a  setting  of 
"sweet  fern  and  laurel,"  daisies  and 
running  brooks  sits  itself  down  to 
lunch  and  to  talk  and  talk  and  talk. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  real 
"experience  meetings"  of  Commence- 
ment are  these  Sunday  fests. 

Other  pleasant  things  the  alumnae 
do  on  Sunday,  too,  and  among  them 
we  count  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  and 
Ginling  at  nine  a.m.  The  program 
was  planned  and  the  meeting  con- 
ducted by  Katherine  Richards  '13, 
director  of  religious  work  and  social 
service,  and  gave  forceful  demonstra- 
tion of  the  preeminence  of  Smith 
women  in  social  and  religious  enter- 
prises. The  first  speaker  was  Edna 
Foley  '01,  head  of  the  Visiting  Nurses' 
Association  of  Chicago.  In  the  light 
of  present  developments  in  nursing 
as  a  profession  for  educated  women, 
President  Seelye's  dismay  at  her  deci- 
sion is  very  amusing.  He  pathetically 
asked  her  if  ' '  after  four  years  we  have 
taught  you  nothing  else  but  such  an 
ambition."  He  urged  her  to  go  in- 
to teaching,  "to  try  marriage."  It 
seemed  to  him  horrible  that  a  college 
woman  "should  spend  three  years 
learning  to  do  what  any  nice  girl 
should  do  naturally."  She  traced  the 
development  out  of  the  days  of 
prejudice,  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  old 
sick  room  to  the  methods  of  modern 
care,  and  made  us  understand  that  no 
education  was  too  good  for  her  pro- 
fession and  no  profession  so  rewarding. 

Eliza  Lord  Jaquith  '96  spoke  on 
"An  Interracial  Experiment,"  with 
special  relation  to  the  college  Negro  as 
she  knows  him  at  Talladega.  She 
urges  college  women  to  see  that  pub- 


lishers give  the  word  "Negro"  the 
capital  to  which  the  dictionary  says  it 
is  entitled,  to  cooperate  with  inter- 
racial committees — the  only  hope  of 
the  situation — and  to  seek  to  prove  to 
the  colored  man  that  the  religion  of 
the  white  man  is  free  from  hypocrisy. 
Lucia  Johnson  Bing  '06,  former  super- 
intendent of  state  charities  in  Ohio, 
spoke  on  "Welfare  Work  Becomes 
Respectable."  "All  things  that  are  of 
good  report"  are  the  college  woman's 
concern.  Since  this  is  so,  she  espe- 
cially deprecated  our  attitude  towards 
foreigners  and  public  servants  and  she 
closed  with  an  earnest  plea  for  interest 
and  activity  in  elections,  for  an  in- 
telligent vote,  and  for  willingness  our- 
selves to  run  for  office. 

From  these  absorbing  types  of 
service  at  home,  we  turned  to  Ginling, 
with  Miss  Ellen  Cook  in  charge  of  this 
part  of  the  program.  After  speaking 
of  the  shortage  in  the  $2,000  pledged 
by  Smith  alumnae  to  Ginling,  Miss 
Cook  introduced  two  charming  Chi- 
nese girls  who  proved  the  truth  of 
President  Seelye's  remark  that  the 
alumnae  are  invariably  the  best  adver- 
tisement of  their  college.  Margaret 
Cook  Thompson  '11,  who  has  for  some 
years  been  a  member  of  the  Ginling 
faculty,  spoke  of  the  growth  of  the 
college  in  numbers  and  in  spirit  even 
in  hard  times.  Ginling  has  dared  to 
take  unpopular  stands  with  extreme 
intelligence. 

Baccalaureate  was  in  Sage  Hall  at 
eleven,  and  although  it  was  a  closed 
session  with  the  President  for  the 
seniors  we  could  and  we  did  in  com- 
pany with  many  a  father  and  mother 
stand  in  admiring  circles  and  watch 
the  black-robed  "candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,"  as  the 
President  was  to  call  them  the  next 
day,  skip  from  their  senior  cars  and 
hurry  within  to  the  envy  of  us  all. 

At  noon  there  was  a  luncheon  in 
honor  of  Miss  Caverno  down — or 
rather  up — in  Boyden's.     Some  of  us 
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crept  in  cautiously,  fearful  lest  there 
might  be  some  classic  password  at  the 
door  and  that  someone  might  discover 
how  little  Greek  we  knew  or  how  much 
we  had  forgotten.  But  a  luncheon  in 
honor  of  Miss  Caverno  is  no  place  for 
fears,  but  rather  for  festivity  and  mirth. 

Professor  Tyler  was  there,  "the 
Chief"  to  many,  certainly  to  the 
seven  of  the  nine  Greek  teachers  of 
the  last  30  years  at  Smith  who  were 
at  the  party.  Professor  Tyler  taught 
Miss  Caverno  as  a  freshman ;  Professor 
Tyler  retired  at  the  retiring  age;  and 
now  he  was  the  honored  guest  at  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  the  retirement — 
at  retiring  age — of  his  freshman  pupil 
of  so  many  years  ago!  Laura  Pettin- 
gell  '10,  the  toastmistress,  introduced 
him,  and  he  in  general  benevolence 
looked  a  bit  into  the  past  and  a  bit 
into  the  future,  and  then  he  proposed 
this  toast:  "Here's  to  our  friends  and 
our  friendships.  May  we  together 
make  tomorrow  better  than  today." 
He  was  followed  by  Miss  Amy  Bar- 
bour, who  spoke  for  the  Department 
with  delicious  humor  and  many  a  dash 
of  Attic  salt.  With  whimsy  and  af- 
fection she  spoke  of  Miss  Caverno  as 
"the  lubricant  of  the  Department," 
beloved  and  admired  in  unequalled 
degree,  the  delight  of  her  colleagues 
and  her  students,  "arousing  my  envy 
by  her  ability  to  create  the  atmos- 
phere she  desires  and  to  teach  lots  of 
things  besides  those  that  she  is  ex- 
pected to,  and  by  her  personality  and 
character,  which,"  she  added  whim- 
sically, "are  gifts  of  God  that  Miss 
Caverno  is  not  responsible  for  and  so 
we  don't  need  to  give  her  great  credit 
for  them." 

The  President  spoke  of  Miss  Cav- 
erno as  an  exponent  of  the  practice 
of  oratory,  to  which  so  much  attention 
is  given  in  France.  Eloquence  Yankee 
is  well  demonstrated  by  her.  Her 
persuasiveness  is  often  the  despair  of 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  argu- 
ment!    "  If  she  were  not  to  be  just  on 


the  other  side  of  the  street,"  said  the 
President,  "I  should  feel  like  a  little 
boy  lost  in  the  woods,  but  she  is  to  be 
Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Department 
and  we  can  run  across  the  street  to 
have  our  problems  solved." 

Miss  Pettingell  then  said,  "Aga- 
memnon is  here,"  introducing  Susan 
King  '13,  who  had  come  from  Canada 
to  recite  for  us  the  beautiful  Greek 
lines  of  the  prologue  of  the  "Iphe- 
genia  in  Aulis,"  a  treat  to  the  foolish 
as  well  as  to  the  wise  and  understand- 
ing. After  this  Miss  Caverno  rose 
amidst  applause  and  straightway  illus- 
trated Miss  Barbour's  remarks  about 
' '  her  pithy  speech,  the  tilt  of  her  head, 
the  cadence  of  her  voice  when  she  is 
going  to  be  funny."  She  spoke  with 
gratitude  and  pride  of  the  "thirty- 
eight  years  that  Smith  College  has  let 
me  teach" — that  teaching  in  which 
she  always  "finds  so  many  new  things 
to  teach  that  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that 
I  am  not  teaching  any  longer."  That 
verb  "to  teach,"  she  said  she  had  al- 
ways taught  her  pupils  is  the  only 
verb  with  two  objects,  and  so  she 
spoke  of  the  two  objects  of  her  teach- 
ing— girl  and  Greek — referring  inti- 
mately to  "my  friend  Socrates  and 
my  friend  Nestor."  She  spoke  with 
trenchant  words  of  wisdom  of  the 
elements  that  make  up  the  College. 
They  were  strong  and  stirring  words. 
Those  of  you  who  persist  will  find 
them  at  the  end  of  this  chronicle. 

With  this  the  party  ended  and  we 
drifted  to  "open  plant  house"  and 
"open  galleries"  and  a  lovely  concert 
by  the  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
receptions  for  all  comers  at  all  kinds 
of  convenient  hours  at  the  President's 
house  and  in  the  Quadrangle.  The 
picnic  folk  were  all  back  and  flumly 
gotten  up  in  summer  chiffons  and  for 
all  we  could  make  out  the  alumnae 
mothers  and  sisters  and  aunts  per- 
fectly unblushingly  went  at  the ' '  Fami- 
lies of  the  Seniors"  hour  and  stayed 
straight  through.     The  weather  was 
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From  the  President's  Terrace 


Nora  Sayre 


perfect,  the  turf  at  its  emerald  best, 
and  the  gowns  of  the  Junior  Ushers 
never  more  flattering  to  them  and  to 
the  scene.  It  is  a  scene  that  can't  be 
duplicated — a  complete  early  Ameri- 
can setting  for  the  modern  American 
girl  at  her  prettiest — a  friendly  Fac- 
ulty receiving  us  in  the  Quadrangle, 
and  at  the  President's  house  the  host 
and  hostess  always  making  us  feel 
that  we  are  at  home.  And  back  of  all 
Mt.  Tom  and  the  yellow  rose  and  the 
laurel-girdled  terrace  leading  down  to 
Paradise,  adding  the  beauty  that  stays 
while  the  rest  of  us  come  and  go. 

There  were  organ  vespers  at  eight 
and  the  evening  ended  officially  with 
a  Director's  Meeting  at  8:30;  the 
Directors — the  retiring,  the  continu- 
ing, and  the  newly-elected — huddling 
into  the  little  end-of-the-hall  room  in 
College  Hall  and  looking  forward  to 
the  day,  made  possible  by  the  Asso- 
ciation vote  of  yesterday,  when,  in 
good  times  and  all  in  good  time,  they 
can  meet  in  a  home  of  their  own. 
There  were  odds  and  ends  to  wind  up, 
a  look  or  two  into  plans  for  next  year, 
and  so  to  bed. 


COMMENCEMENT  DAY— and 
the  real  great  event — for, 
though  we  love  the  pageantry  and  the 
play,  the  song  and  stir  of  earlier  days, 
they  are  not  really  Commencement, 
and  this  is  IT.  For  there  is  an  espe- 
cial pull  about  academic  order,  finery 
worn  with  fitness  and  due  detach- 
ment, the  College  at  its  highest  level, 
giving  the  final  blessing  to  its  own. 
The  expectation  of  excellence  in  an 
occasion  such  as  this  was  realized  from 
the  start — great  words,  great  thoughts, 
great  visions  ran  through  the  whole 
program  like  recurrent  threads.  In 
the  invocation  the  Reverend  Albion 
Charles  Ockenden,  rector  of  St.  John's 
Church,  besought  for  us  "Godliness, 
charity,  and  self-control."  In  his 
introduction  of  Norman  Thomas,  the 
speaker  of  the  day,  President  Neilson 
spoke  of  his  "  fidelity  to  principle,  his 
candor,  his  honesty,  and  his  sports- 
manship." Seldom  have  the  tolerant 
walls  of  John  M.  Greene  heard  more 
earnest,  more  stirring,  or  more  timely 
words.  Seldom  have  such  words  been 
listened  to  with  more  electric  earnest- 
ness by  students  and  Commencement 
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guests  alike.  You  will  find  the  address 
in  full  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume. 
After  the  address  came  the  really 
great  moment  of  the  whole  Commence- 
ment season — indeed  the  moment 
towards  which  four  years  have  been 
tending  since  1931  first  signed  their 
392  names  (there  were  more  then)  on 
the  first  registration  blanks,  namely, 
the  moment  when  the  President  says: 

The  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  will  present  themselves  at  this  time. 

There  is  always  a  little  stir  of  happy 
expectation  as  the  senior  dean  with 
pride  in  her  voice  presents  her  class  to 
the  President;  always  a  thrill  as  the 
seniors  begin  their  long  march  to  the 
platform ;  always  a  quick  glance  from 
each  senior  to  the  spot  where  a  par- 
ticular family  is  watching  the  tassel  on 
a  particular  cap  shift  its  position  from 
right  to  left.  The  ceremony  moves  on. 
The  cum  laudes — 77  this  year — the  11 
magna  cums,  the  2  summa  cums,  who 
"have  fulfilled  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  College  with  distinc- 
tion, with  great  distinction,  with 
greatest  distinction"  received  their 
diplomas  at  the  President's  hands; 
next  Professor  Alice  Holden,  chairman 
of  the  Special  Honors  group,  pre- 
sented her  group  of  20  students,  8  of 
whom  with  Honors,  9  with  High 
Honors,  and  3  with  Highest  Honors 
had  "fulfilled  the  regulations  of  the 
College."  The  total  number  of  de- 
grees awarded  as  well  as  the  names  of 
the  Special  Honors  students  and  of 
the  magna  cum  laude  and  summa  cum 
laude  students  will  be  found  on 
page  478.  You  will  find  many  alum- 
nae daughters  among  them,  as  always. 

Dean  Nicolson  presented  24  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  and  then  came  the  climax  of 
climaxes  in  the  awarding  of  the  hon- 
orary degrees.  The  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  was 
conferred  on  Mary  Elizabeth  Wilson 
1891,  President  of  the  National  Head- 
mistresses' Association,  as  follows: 


Mary  Elizabeth  Wilson,  B.L.  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, Class  of  1891,  M.L.,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1896.  Principal  of  the  Anna  Head 
School,  Berkeley,  California,  a  distinguished 
member  of  that  part  of  the  teaching  profession 
upon  the  result  of  whose  labors  all  our  efforts 
are  founded,  skilful  and  humane  administra- 
tor, inspiring  teacher,  valiant  upholder  of  the 
ideals  of  her  college  among  the  women  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Miss  Wilson,  the  very  same  Miss 
Wilson  who  had  worn  the  billowy 
gown  of  the  Gay  Nineties  in  the  Al- 
umnae Parade,  bowed  her  head  for  the 
hood  which  testified  to  her  honorary 
estate,  and  the  Gay  Ninety-ones 
themselves  led  the  applause.  At  the 
next  name  the  grave  and  reverend 
seniors  burst  into  almost  wild  applause 
before  the  President  could  begin  his 
citation.  The  name  was  "Laura 
Woolsey  Lord  Scales,"  and  her  degree 
also  was  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters. 
The  President  continued: 

Laura  Woolsey  Lord  Scales,  B.L.,  graduate 
of  Smith  College  in  the  Class  of  1901,  Dean  of 
Women,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
1920-1922,  Warden  of  Smith  College,  guardian 
of  the  physical  and  social  welfare  of  our  stu- 
dents, through  whose  wisdom,  liberality,  and 
understanding  sympathy  the  life  of  the  under- 
graduate becomes  year  by  year  broader, 
richer,  and  more  and  more  wisely  self-directed. 

Once  again  the  applause  broke  out 
— applause  from  the  seniors,  from  the 
alumnae — the  tailor-made  ladies  of 
1901  not  far  in  the  lead — and  from 
parents,  few  of  whom  can  have  come 
to  Commencement  unaware  of  that 
"understanding  sympathy"  of  which 
the  President  spoke. 

The    third    candidate    was    not    a 

Smith   alumna,   but  she  is   a  Smith 

mother  and   a  gracious  woman   and 

great   artist  whom   the   College  was 

proud  to  honor  with  an  M  .A. — Madame 

Louise  Homer.     The  President  said: 

Louise  Dilworth  Beatty  Homer,  contralto  of 
the  Metropolitan  and  other  leading  opera 
companies,  whose  great  natural  endowments 
and  resolute  maintenance  of  the  lofty  stand- 
ards in  her  art  have  enabled  her  to  give  high 
aesthetic  pleasure  to  vast  numbers  at  home 
and  abroad  and  have  placed  her  in  the  front 
ranks  of  her  profession. 

Then  came  the  triumphal  Reces- 
sional, this  time  with  the  President  in 
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A  Page  of  Commencement  "  Celebrities 


Above:  President  Neilson,  Laura  Scales,  Louise  Homer,  Mary  Wilson,  Norman  Thomas 
Inset:  Dean  Nicolson  and  Mrs.  Scales.     Below:  Miss  Cook  and  her  Seniors 
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his  gorgeous  Edinburgh  gown  leading 
the  long  colorful  line.  Followed  the 
dash  to  the  magic  circle  where  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  the  diplomas 
made  their  quick  journey  to  their 
rightful  owners — who  then  and  not 
until  then  felt  really  "graduated." 
There  was  still  the  luncheon  at  the 
home  of  President  and  Mrs.  Neilson 
where  the  honorary  degree  people,  the 
speaker  of  the  day,  the  Faculty,  and 
a  goodly  number  of  Commencement 
guests  passed  a  delightful  hour  in 
friendly  intercourse;  there  were  the 
last  minute  visits  of  alumnae;  there 
was  the  Class  Supper  of  the  Class  of 
1931, 

Gone  out  from  their  Alma  Mater 
Safe  now  in  the  wide,  wide  world 

and  Commencement,  the  Fifty-third 
Commencement  of  Smith  College  and 
our  own  Semicentennial,  was  over. 

Your  chroniclers  have  told  you  their 
tale,  following  the  program  that  was 
in  everybody's  hands.  Full  well  they 
know  that  a  far  more  precious  tale  is 
the  unwritten  story  of  Commencement 
— of  the  "binding  treasured  friend- 
ships up,"  of  midnight  reminiscences, 
of  the  revisiting  of  beloved  scenes,  of 
the  renewal  of  old  ties  with  faculty 
favorites,  of  the  strengthened  con- 
viction of  the  durability  of  the  old  and 
the  beauty  of  the  new — but  that  tale 
is  not  for  us  to  tell  nor  for  you  to  hear : 
It  is  the  secret  treasure  of  Commence- 
ment. 

Events  often  take  on  color  which  is 


communicated  to  the  participators. 
Commencement  is  such  an  event. 
To  the  vast  cortege  of  beaux  and  gal- 
lants wistfully  following  the  elusive 
and  alluring  line  on  Ivy  Day  there 
must  often  be  blue  moments  in  Com- 
mencement. To  the  parents — a  little 
out  of  it  at  best,  sometimes  more  than 
a  bit  bewildered  and  sometimes,  es- 
pecially Father,  experiencing  periods 
of  boredom,  the  whole  thing  must  often 
seem  a  little  green.  The  conservative 
visitor,  hearing  the  songs  and  the  talk 
and  sensing  the  vigorous  vitality  of  it 
all,  sees  in  it  spots  of  red.  To  the 
senior,  to  whom  it  is  the  end  of  four 
variegated,  vivid  years  it  must  seem 
somewhat  blank.  To  the  alumna 
this  Commencement  of  1931  will 
always  be  a  golden  event.  And  as  we 
leave  you  we  are  going  to  let  Miss 
Caverno — for  she  knows— tell  us  why 
this  is  so. 

But  behind  all  these  things  which  come  and 
go,  Trustees,  Faculty,  Presidents,  Students — 
and  even  you — is  something  impalpable  yet 
permanent:  Smith  College.  When  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  gave  his  famous  dictum  that 
corporations  have  no  souls,  he  may  have  been 
right  for  the  16th  century  but  wrong  for  ours. 
Smith  College  has  a  soul  and  happy  is  he  that 
findeth  it  and  knoweth  it.  It  is  an  individual 
soul — one  all  its  own,  with  points  of  difference 
from  the  soul  of  any  other  college.  If  you 
hunt  for  it,  you  will  find  it;  when,  as  some- 
times happens,  it  becomes  cumbered  with  the 
cares  of  this  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches,  you  may  have  to  interpret  its  inner 
nature,  not  only  to  others  but  to  itself.  Souls 
need  care.  But  there  it  is,  and  there  it  will  be 
long  after  we  are  gone. 

T.  P.  R.  '94.     E.  N.  H.  '03 
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than  thirty  members  of 
leteen  Six  contributed  to  the 
Garden  of  Hobbies  which  lured  alum- 
nae of  all  classes  to  the  Hillyer  Gallery 
during  Commencement.  The  two 
lovely  tiled  wall  fountains  by  Sue 
Whittlesey  Tyler  ex-'06  in  their  luxu- 
riant setting  of  laurel  and  garden 
flowers  suggested  the  name,  and  the 
color  and  variety  of  the  other  exhibits 
testified  gayly  to  its  suitability. 

The  exhibit,  although  primarily 
one  of  arts  and  crafts,  had  other  fea- 
tures as  well  and  ranged  from  artis- 
tic photography  to  fine  examples 
of  refinished  antiques.  An  unusual 
touch  was  added  by  a  collection  of  the 
published  works  of  1906's  authors — 
Marjorie  Allen  Seiffert,  Pauline Sperry, 
Marguerite  Dixon  Clark  to  mention 
only  three.  There  were  some  ex- 
amples of  fine  printing  by  Marion 
Dodd    of    the    Hampshire    Bookshop 


and  braided  rugs  owned  by  the  College 
and  made  by  Bessie  Amerman  Haasis. 

While  Mrs.  Tyler's  pottery — lovely 
bowls  and  vases — was  most  striking 
in  its  color  and  shape,  Mabel  Kent's 
metal  work,  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
and  her  jewel ry  were  the  most  varied 
in  richness  and  originality  of  design. 
Miss  Kent  also  had  some  examples  of 
fine  weaving  as  a  background. 

Other  noteworthy  examples  of  fine 
craft  were  the  painted  tin  trays  by 
Gladys  Paige  Pierce  and  some  charm- 
ing small  paintings  by  Addie  Xewhall, 
while  an  enlarged  framed  copy  of  the 
seal  of  the  Alumnae  Association  re- 
minded all  and  sundry  that  the  design 
was  made  by  Helen  Pomeroy. 

Who  shall  say  to  what  proportions 
the  Garden  may  have  grown  before 
1906  comes  back  for  its  thirtieth? 

Dorothy  Crydexwise  Lindsay   '22 


0  Fa  /rest,  Fairest  ^Alma  iJVlater,  You  Hold  and  Claim  Us  Still 


\efle6tions  of  '81 

TO  forestall  any  misconception  to  begin 
with,  I  want  to  say  that  it  was  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion  which  we  went  to  Commencement  to 
celebrate.  Unworthy  thought  as  it  was, 
hidden  in  my  mind  has  always  been  the  re- 
solve to  stay  away  from  my  own  fiftieth.  But 
the  lure  of  College  and  classmates  was  so 
great  and  the  promise  of  a  birthday  party  so 
enticing,  I  found  myself  unable  to  resist  them. 
To  me  "Smith  College"  has  been  a  charmed 
name  in  all  the  years  since  the  Ware  High 
School  Principal,  the  late  Professor  Charles 
E.  Garman  (afterward  my  brother-in-law) 
called  three  girls  to  him  and  told  us  that  if  we 
were  going  to  college,  it  was  time  for  us  to 
commence  Greek.  Of  course  we  were  very 
proud  to  be  studying  Greek  with  the  boys, 
and  my  mother  (Mary  Warner)  said  that  I 
would  go  to  Smith — then  existing  chiefly  on 
paper — as  Northampton  was  her  girlhood 
home  (now  Look  Park  in  Florence). 

If  ever  I  have  heard  a  breath  of  criticism  of 
Smith  College,  I  have  felt  like  a  little  friend  of 
mine.  Some  guests,  to  tease  him,  were  dis- 
paraging his  baby  sister.  He  turned  on  his 
heel  and  went  out  of  the  room,  saying,  "She  is 
good  enough  for  me."  I  know  the  alumnae  of 
Smith,  and  I  know  they  are  doing  things  worth 
while  in  the  world. 

But  you  who  wanted  to  go  back  to  College, 
the  college  on  Paradise,  must  be  getting  impa- 
tient to  learn  who  were  there  and  what  they 
wore.  I  can  assure  you,  we  did  not  wear 
pajamas,  but  I  hope  it  will  never  be  told  how 
many  postage  stamps  it  took  to  persuade  us  to 
wear  white  dresses  of  the  prescribed  length! 
First,  was  Eliza  Huntington,  our  class  presi- 
dent, secretary,  treasurer,  reunion  chairman, 
and  "Push  Committee"  all  in  one.  (Weren't 
those  "little  girls"  in  white  fascinating! 
They  sang  to  us  at  our  Class  Supper  and  so  did 
the  76ers.)  We  stayed  at  the  Dewey  House, 
where  Mrs.  Atwill  was  a  charming  hostess. 
There  were  eight  of  us  and  as  many  more 
daughters  and  sons  who  danced  attendance, 
and  one  or  two  husbands  in  the  offing,  who 
served  sometimes  as  chauffeur,  sometimes  as 
court  photographer,  and  sometimes  simply  as 
a  background.  Amy  Willmer  Rogers's  son 
Eric  (teaching  this  year  at  Harvard)  and  his 


bonnie  English  bride  stole  our  hearts  com- 
pletely. After  they  left  we  received  a  bunch 
of  exquisite  pink  roses  from  "  Eric  and  Janet." 
Friday  morning  we  went  to  Last  Chapel  and 
when  we  heard  President  Neilson  read  one  of 
President  Seelye's  favorite  passages: 

Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  .  .  .  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report,  think  on  these  things, 

we  felt  at  home — as  if  we  were  still  striving  to 
become  "intelligent  gentlewomen,"  and  the 
things  of  the  spirit  were  real. 

That  afternoon  Marion  Freeman's  daugh- 
ter, Marion  Wakeman,  and  her  husband, 
Professor  Wakeman,  gave  a  delightful  tea  for 
us  at  their  new  home  overlooking  Paradise. 
Here  we  had  our  first  delectable  birthday  cake, 
all  inscribed. 

A  pleasant  surprise  came  Saturday  morning 
when,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, we,  as  founders  of  the  Association,  were 
each  presented  with  a  scarf  of  white  crepe 
inscribed  with  the  Alumnae  Seal  in  gold, 
signifying  the  honorary  degree  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  the  historical  pageant  Eliza  Huntington 
with  rare  fidelity  and  charm  impersonated 
Sophia  Smith.  We  of  '81  felt  that  both  were 
our  benefactors. 

The  dinner  given  by  the  officers  of  the 
Association  at  Wilder  House  Saturday  eve- 
ning, when  Mrs.  Morrow  cut  the  birthday  cake, 
was  an  occasion  long  to  be  remembered. 

The  climax  of  the  social  functions  was  the 
reception  Sunday  afternoon  when  President 
and  Mrs.  Xeilson  received  the  alumnae  so 
graciously  at  their  home.  President  Xeilson 
inspires  a  feeling  not  only  of  regard,  admira- 
tion, and  affection  but — I  think  I  may  say  it 
without  offending — alsoafeelingofcomradery. 

Commencement  was  a  time  when  eyes  and 
ears,  mind  and  heart  were  feasted  and  we  had 
the  thrill  of  being  with  a  joyful  throng  of  which 
we  were  a  part.  Between  times  we  visited  on 
the  Dewey  House  piazza.  Mary  Proctor 
promised  each  of  us  a  copy  of  her  little  book  on 
Indian  Relics.  Loraine  Hall  called  on  us 
with  her  two  adorable  little  girls.  All  the 
reuning  classes  serenaded  us.  Alice  Cary 
Newlands  was  back  for  her  twenty-fifth.  We 
were  "snapped"  from  all  angles  until  we  felt 
that  we  rivaled  "Lindy"  in  importance,  and 
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when  we  posed  for  the  Quarterly  Sunday 
morning  Harriette  Dana  exclaimed,  "What 
would  my  mother  say  if  she  knew  I  was  hav- 
ing my  picture  took  on  Sunday!"  Mary 
Tyler  and  Annie  Cartwright  Brock  offset  this 
by  going  to  church. 

In  the  Alumnae  Parade  we  carried  our 
banners  proudly: 

Class  Baby;  First  College  Granddaughter 
1904;  11  other  Granddaughters  1906-1927; 
ALPHA  Society;  13  Grandmothers;  3  Alum- 
nae Trustees;  3  Presidents  of  the  Alumnae 
Association;  1  Treasurer  of  it  for  24  years;  7 
Holders  of  Advanced  Degrees. 

Our  Class  Supper  was  held  in  the  old  Alum- 
nae House.  Sarah  Kellogg  had  arranged 
everything  most  artistically.  Our  center- 
piece was  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  old-fashioned 
flowers  sent  by  Loraine  Washburn  Hall.  An 
elaborate  birthday  cake  was  presented  by  the 
Class  Baby,  Marion  Dana.  Here  especially, 
we  missed  you  absent  '81ers.  Our  conversa- 
tion was  intimate  and  informal.  While  in  the 
Parade  we  boasted  of  what  we  had  done  for 
Alma  Mater,  at  the  class  supper  our  theme 
was  "What  Alma  Mater  has  done  for  us." 
As  I  am  not  a  poet,  I  may  be  allowed  to  use,  as 
best  expressing  our  sentiments,  the  words  of 
our  "Alma  Mater"  song: 

You  gave  us  dreams  unnumbered 
And  life  we  had  not  known 
And  now  O  Alma  Mater! 
We  give  you  back  your  own. 
For  memories,  for  friendships. 
That  bless  each  passing  day. 
Our  toil,  unsought,  we  render. 
Our  debt,  unasked,  we  pay. 

Affa  Miner  Tuttle. 
The  \eunion  of  '86 

TWENTY  of  the  Class  of  '86  gathered  for 
their  45th  Reunion,  with  pleasant  head- 
quarters at  Chapin  House. 

The  Class  Supper  was  held  Friday  evening 
at  the  D.  A.  R.  House,  South  Street;  Professor 
Henry  Tyler,  the  guest  of  honor. 

In  the  intervals  when  general  conversation 
could  be  restrained,  Abby  Slade,  with  pictures 
and  anecdotes,  presented  Composita  Octa- 
genta  Sex  "as  she  was."  Nellie  Davis  Wood 
presented  her  "as  she  is,"  her  present-day 
interests  and  aims,  achievements,  children, 
and  grandchildren.  Etta  Seelye  in  answer  to 
her  enticing  letters  was  able  to  show  $471  as 
our  year's  gift  to  the  Alumnae  Fund.  The 
meaning  of  F  U  N  D,  Fellowship  Unity,  Not 
(necessarily)  Dollars,  may  be  reached  by 
every  class.  Professor  Tyler  carried  us  back 
to  our  President  Seelve  and  his  standards,  in 


his  toast,  "Ideals  and  Ideas  in   Education." 

With    much   enthusiasm    '86  attended   the 

events  of  Saturday  and  Sunday.     Dolmans 

and  turbans  in  the  class  colors,  cherry  and 

gray,    designed    by    the    Parade    Committee, 

were    worn    for    the    Alumnae    Parade    and 

throughout   the  day.     At  the  Song  Contest 

Saturday   evening,    a    Recitative   was   given, 

holding   high   the   photograph   of   Composita 

Octagenta  Sex: 

When  we  were  in  college  at  about  your  age, 
Composite  photography  was  all  the  rage; 

So  we  had  our  pictures  "took," 

You  can  see  how  we  look, 
Don't  you  think  we  were  "pretty  and  sage"? 

Alas,  among  the  less  classical  undergradu- 
ates and  recent  classes,  the  Latin  number 
"Sex"  aroused,  too  often,  the  inquiry  in 
puzzled  looks  and  words,  "Why  the  emphasis 
on  Sex?" 

At  the  business  meeting,  the  following 
officers,  in  gratitude  and  affection,  were 
reelected:  President,  Annie  Russell  Marble; 
Vice-President,  Lucy  Wright  Pearson;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Adele  Allen;  with  Hattie 
Cushman  as  able  Assistant  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Letters  and  greetings  from  absent  members, 
from  '86  children  and  grandchildren  were 
warmly  received. 

Sunday  evening  the  Class  enjoyed  a  beauti- 
ful drive  to  Ashfield  and  a  second  Class 
Supper  at  the  family  homestead  of  Elizabeth 
Eastman,  with  the  rich  and  rare  furnishings  of 
older  days  and  fair  garden. 

Several  who  had  not  been  back  for  many 

years,  were  welcomed  at  this  45th  Reunion. 

I  wonder  do  we  look  forty-five  years  out? 

Some  of  us  so  slender,  some  of  us  so  stout. 
Some  of  us  have  grey  hair,  a  few  of  us  have  not. 

I  know  we  are  not  modern,  we  have  never  sought 
divorce. 
We  have  loved  our  homes  and  husbands,  and  clung  to 
our  first  choice. 
We    have   really   done   some   good    things,    but   we 
haven't  made  much  noise. 
Teachers,  writers,  mothers,  workers,  "some  helpers," 
Paul  did  say. 
Have  we  made  the  world  some  better  in  this  most 
perplexing  day? 
Have  we  lived  out  the  ideal  of  our  Alma  Mater's  way? 
Best   of   all,    we've    kept    our    friendships   and    our 
striving  to  be  true, 
For  there  are  those  who  trust  us,  many  tasks  both  old 
and  new. 
With  our  "Prexy's"  aims  before  us,  let's  go  on  the 
long  years  through. 

Ellen  Davis  Wood. 
91' s  Fortieth 

THIS  year's  reunion,  thanks  to  our  sec- 
retary, Carolyn  Peck  Boardman,  was  a 
great  success.  Her  numerous  letters  of 
entreaty    and    command    had    the    result    of 
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gathering  together  about  half  of  the  Class  of 
'91  at  this,  our  fortieth. 

The  early  comers  began  to  drift  in  on 
Thursday,  and  these  saw  Senior  Dramatics 
and  were  able  to  attend  Last  Chapel.  By 
the  time  the  class  started  for  Hatfield,  there 
were  few  missing.  Invited  by  Mary  Ray- 
mond, class  president,  and  Carol  Boardman, 
we  motored  to  the  Sophia  Smith  Homestead 
for  a  picnic  supper.  It  was  our  first  real  get- 
together,  and  it  was  nearly  dark  when  we  re- 
turned to  Northampton. 

That  evening  we  began  to  hear  rumors  of  a 
Central  Committee,  and  about  their  ruling 
that  we  were  to  be  garbed  in  some  sort  of 
"Ninety-one  period  costume." 

We  went  to  bed  nervous  and  apprehensive, 
and  were  ready  for  the  worst.  Saturday 
morning,  at  Music  Hall  of  our  day  (now 
Pierce  Hall)  the  worst  was  ready  for  us. 
There  at  our  headquarters  lay  neat  piles  of 
chaste  white  Lonsdale  cambric  skirts  yards 
long  and  yards  wide.  We  were  told  these 
skirts  must  come  to  within  three  inches  of  the 
ground.  Our  class  represented  the  beginning 
of  the  Gay  Nineties!  There  were  waist-long 
shoulder  capes  of  green  sateen  with  funny 
hunchy  gatherings  that  missed  our  shoulders, 
and  made  funny  bunchy  effects  between 
shoulder  and  elbow.  Drab  straw  hats  gar- 
nished with  green  completed  the  costume. 
We  were  good  sports;  we  set  our  teeth  and 
put  on  these  "Period  Costumes."  Mary 
Wilson  wore  a  lovely  billowy  gown  of  her 
college  days  and  Grace  Weston  was  more 
simply  dressed  in  a  Directoire  pique  and  they 
won  much  applause.  We  put  them  in  the 
front  so  as  to  distract  the  public  eye.  Amy 
Barbour,  of  course,  was  cheered  all  along  the 
line;  she  always  is.  All  that  raised  our  spirits 
a  little,  but  Katharine  Meigs  stepped  out  of 
line  to  get  our  whole  effect  and  came  back 
and  said,  "Girls  you  are  awful!"  Added  to 
that,  one  chauffeur  was  heard  saying  to 
another,  "Gosh,  I'm  glad  I  didn't  live  in  those 
days  if  they  dressed  like  that."  Barring  '91, 
it  was  a  fine  parade! 

When  the  procession  was  over  all  the 
Ninety-oners  sprinted  to  Headquarters  and 
extricated  ourselves  from  those  green  and 
white  garments.  As  a  colorful  unit  in  green 
and  white,  we  appeared  no  more. 

The  all-important  Alumnae  Assembly  was 
in  the  afternoon  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall. 
Ninety-one,  sitting  in  the  third  row  middle, 
saw   a   clever   revue   with   Sophia   Smith   as 


heroine.  Scene  after  scene  of  college  episodes 
was  enacted  with  Mr.  King  as  scene  shifter. 
Long  and  loud  and  prolonged  applause 
greeted  his  arrival.  Disaster  in  the  form  of  a 
wolf  gambolled  many  times  across  the  stage 
only  to  be  leashed  and  penned  in  by  three 
stalwart  maidens  as  President  Neilson  came 
from  back  stage  through  a  replica  of  the 
Grecourt  Gates  to.  receive  the  huge  roll  of 
what  looked  like  $88,000,  the  Alumnae  Fund 
gift  this  year.  Those  of  us  who  liked  low 
comedy  hoped  the  President  would  turn  and 
pat  the  wolf — he  didn't. 

There  was  a  sing  that  night  in  front  of  the 
Students'  Building.  We  did  not  compete! 
Later  the  Glee  Club  gave  a  concert,  floating 
near  the  island  in  Paradise.  It  was  a  charm- 
ing sight  and  "Fair  Smith"  was  never  sung 
under  lovelier  skies. 

We  sat,  after  it  was  over,  in  the  Comstock 
living-room  and  talked  far  into  the  night — 
tired  but  happy  after  a  strenuous  day. 

Sunday  morning  Amy  Barbour  and  Miss 
Gragg  entertained  '91,  as  is  their  hospitable 
custom,  at  breakfast.  Mrs.  Neilson  was  the 
guest  of  honor.  Professor  Tyler  and  Pro- 
fessor MacDougall  (Carita  Chapman's  hus- 
band) divided  the  honors  between  them  as 
they  were  the  two  men  present.  Long  we 
lingered  there,  knowing  it  was  the  last  meeting 
at  this  reunion  when  we  would  all  be  present. 

Sunday  afternoon  President  and  Mrs. 
Neilson  were  at  home  to  alumnae  and  college 
guests.  In  the  Quadrangle  of  the  new 
dorms,  Dean  Nicolson  and  the  Faculty  en- 
tertained the  guests  of  the  College. 

Monday  was  Commencement,  and  at  the 
last  moment  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  some  tickets  and  thus  hear  Norman 
Thomas,  the  speaker  of  the  day,  deliver  an 
address  on  "The  Expectation  of  Violence." 
Then  came  the  conferring  of  degrees  and  think 
of  our  pride  and  joy  when  our  Mary  Wilson 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters.  That  was  the  climax  of  our 
reunion.  Those  of  us  who  were  back  for  our 
fortieth  know  what  it  meant  to  us  to  be 
there.  You  who  were  not  present  missed 
something  very  real.  B.  D.  C. 

96's  Thirty-Fifth 

IT  takes  thirty- five  years  to  produce  a 
proper  reunion.  I  almost  wrote  a  perfect 
one  but  without  the  entire  class  that  could 
not  be.  Sixty-nine  of  us,  however,  agreed 
that  this  was  the  best  one  we  had  ever  had. 
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Our  chairmen  deserve  much  credit,  but  time, 
bringing  tolerance  with  gray  hairs,  broadening 
our  views  and  figures,  created  the  easy  com- 
radeship of  this  Commencement. 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Connecticut 
River  and  the  mountains  we  felt  that  we  were 
coming  home.  Alumnae  Headquarters  wel- 
comed us  Thursday  with  smiles,  tickets,  in- 
formation, and  stout  paper  handbags  to 
carry  through  Commencement.  We  found 
our  own  headquarters  in  the  old  Music  Build- 
ing where  in  photographic  splendor  hung  our 
69  husbands,  206  children,  and  40  grandchil- 
dren. We  were  housed  in  Morrow,  Wilson, 
and  Wilder  dormitories  where  every  consid- 
eration was  shown  our  advanced  years  and 
we  were  very  comfortable. 

For  most  of  us  reunion  began  with  class 
supper  in  the  parlors  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
Friday  evening.  Sixty  of  us  sat  down  at 
table.  Lena  Ullrich  was  our  delightful 
toastmistress,  drawing  adventures  out  of  all 
of  us.  The  program  modestly  pictured  '96 
excelling  in  all  the  arts  and  professions. 
Eliza  Lord  and  Lotta  Casler  represented  the 
Little  Red  Schoolhouse,  Alice  Day  spoke  of 
the  Law,  Lucy  Bartlett  for  the  Church, 
Hannah  Myrick  for  Medicine,  Ethel  Lyman 
for  Poetry,  and  Edith  Rockwell  for  Florida 
real  estate.  Clara  Burnham  carried  us 
around  the  globe  in  conveyances  that  tested 
severely  the  propriety  of  an  intelligent  gentle- 
woman, Elizabeth  Cutter  talked  of  Mexico. 
Martha  Hale  described  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia  in  the  happy  land  of 
Abyssinia  where  only  fat  women  are  con- 
sidered fashionable.  At  this  news  one  of 
our  wittiest  members  rose  and  bowing  to  the 
speaker  murmured  her  appreciation  of  such 
good  taste.  Caroline  Wing  read  a  letter 
from  our  honorary  member,  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Hazen,  who  praised  our  "intelligences  so 
alert,"  and  Laura  Crane  compared  the  College 
of  our  day  with  the  Smith  that  her  daughter 
Valeria  is  enjoying. 

After  the  formal  (?)  program  Eva  Hills 
conducted  a  Round  Table  of  our  recreations 
with  Polly  Poland's  old  furniture  and  Alice 
McDuffee's  Shakespeare  Garden  illustrating 
our  aesthetic  range.  Eva's  resume  of  the 
questionnaire  which  80°^  of  the  class  had  an- 
swered touched  only  lightly  on  the  difficulties 
of  editing  our  life  histories  for  that  purple- 
colored  best  seller,  "After  35  Years."  It 
was  a  colossal  labor  of  classification  and  inter- 
pretation.    We  salute  Eva  and  the  editors. 


In  closing  the  toastmistress  asked  the  eight 
members  of  the  class  who  had  attended  every 
reunion  to  stand  for  applause;  then  the  two 
who  had  returned  for  the  first  time,  Anna 
Curr  and  Amy  Smith. 

On  Saturday  morning  Caroline  Snow  fitted 
us  into  our  costumes  of  the  Gay  Nineties 
but  could  not  stay  to  see  our  triumphal  march 
in  the  Parade  as  we  showed  "What  the  stylish 
Grandmother  wears."  The  long  lavender 
skirts,  enormous  puffed  sleeves,  high  collars, 
and  low  hats  may  have  been  individually 
trying  but  the  mass  effect  was  superb.  Clara 
Burnham  in  brown  silk  and  lace  cap  as  Sophia 
Smith  led  the  class.  After  cheering  the  two 
'96  daughters  in  the  senior  line,  Helen  Hunt 
and  Harriet  Pine,  we  repaired  to  the  Alumnae 
Meeting  en  masse.  (Speaking  of  our  daugh- 
ters, we  are  very  proud  of  Elizabeth  Copeland, 
Anne  Young's  daughter,  who  is  to  be  on  the 
Smith  faculty  next  year.)  All  the  reports 
were  clever  but  our  thrilling  moment  came 
when  Miriam  Webb,  '96's  faithful  Fund 
chairman,  was  called  to  the  platform  to  receive 
an  adding  machine  as  the  prize  for  the  class 
giving  the  largest  amount  this  year.  Later 
we  ate  our  box  luncheon  together  on  the  cam- 
pus and  then  went  to  the  Alumnae  Assembly 
to  see  the  stirring  Historical  Review.  Ivy 
night  we  had  our  second  triumph  for  '96 
received  the  Costume  Cup  and  an  honorable 
mention  for  her  singing.  Ila  Roberts,  our 
song  leader,  deserves  the  credit  for  this. 
Later  in  the  evening  after  we  had  listened  to 
the  Glee  Club  melodies  under  the  fairy  lights 
of  Paradise,  we  went  back  to  our  headquarters 
and  sang  to  the  populace  ourselves. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  informal  visiting. 
In  the  afternoon  we  laid  aside  our  prize- 
winning  purple  and  in  chiffons  attended  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Xeilson's  reception  and 
the  Faculty  tea  in  the  Quadrangle.  Monday 
we  had  a  picnic  under  the  apple  trees  at  the 
Homestead — and  a  brisk  business  meeting 
where  we  voted  $500  for  a  scholarship, 
$100  as  a  nest  egg  for  the  Homestead,  and 
thanks  to  all  our  reunion  committees.  Gold 
medals  could  not  express  our  gratitude  to 
Emily  Betts,  general  chairman,  Frances 
Jones,  and  our  indefatigable  president.  (We 
would  not  let  her  resign.) 

And  then  we  adjourned  to  the  barn  for 
something  called  a  skit  by  Manager  Ellen 
Duckworth  and  Authors  Burnham  and  Wing. 
The  name  did  not  matter  for  the  opening 
lines  carried  us  back  to  June  1896  and  "As 
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You  Like  It."  Green  boughs  from  Sophia's 
back  garden  made  the  Forest  of  Arden,  and 
our  Orlando,  whittling  the  very  stick  he  had 
used  thirty-five  years  ago,  walked  there;  our 
Rosalind,  Celia,  Touchstone,  Audrey,  William, 
Charles,  the  Banished  Duke.  It  all  went  off 
with  charming  abandon  but  when  the  song 
"  It  Was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass"  sounded  from 
the  corner,  the  audience  rose  in  wild  delight. 
For  us  that  was  the  climax  of  Commencement; 
not  the  parade  nor  the  prize-taking  but  the  old 
play  giving  us  back  for  a  moment  the  illusion 
of  youth.  That  gay  flourish  of  fun  was  a  per- 
fect ending  to  our  four  days  together.  Before 
we  knew  it  we  were  saying  good-by  on  the 
Homestead  lawn  and  our  35th  reunion  was 
over.     But  the  40th  is  just  around  the  corner. 

E.  C.  M. 

The  Thirtieth  %eunion  of  1901 

NINETEEN  ONE'S  30th  reunion  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  but  for  those  of  us 
who  have  been  anticipating  the  event  for 
weeks  and  weeks  the  celebration  with  its  ideal 
weather  went  way  beyond  our  wildest  dreams. 

From  the  moment  on  Thursday  afternoon 
when,  85  strong,  we  registered  and  had  tea 
together  at  our  own  headquarters  in  Burnham 
House,  every  event,  if  possible,  seemed  better 
than  the  one  preceding  until  the  climax  was 
reached  at  Commencement  exercises  on  Mon- 
day morning  when  those  of  us  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  have  tickets  saw  our  beloved 
1901er,  Laura  Lord  Scales,  receive  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters — our  pride  in 
Laura  knew  no  bounds. 

Then  on  Thursday  evening  came  the  play, 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew."  It  was  surely  a 
coincidence  to  have  1931  select  the  same 
play  we  had  thirty  years  ago  with  the  parts 
of  Katharina  and  Petruchio  taken  by  Methyl 
and  Nina — wasn't  it  a  shame  they  couldn't 
be  with  us  this  year? 

An  opportunity  was  given  us  to  get  together 
after  the  play  in  the  schoolroom  of  Burnham, 
where  we  could  entertain  ourselves  with  the 
photographs  of  1901's  children,  grandchildren, 
nieces,  nephews,  dogs,  houses,  and  last  but 
not  least  husbands,  and  listen  to  Helen  Smith 
tell  of  her  interesting  work  along  banking 
lines  and  the  Kimball  twins  (how  well  we  re- 
member their  dashing  plays  and  teamwork  in 
basket  ball!)  describe  their  silk  business  run 
on  a  cooperative  plan  in  Paterson — and  many 
other  experiences  of  1901ers  along  varied  lines. 

Our  Class  Supper  was  held  at  the   First 


Church.  The  tables  were  a  delight  to  look 
upon,  due  to  the  untiring  work  of  Florence 
Hinkley,  our  president,  and  her  committee. 
The  flowers  were  lovely  roses  sent  by  Mr. 
Davenport  in  memory  of  Ellen  and  other 
exquisite  blossoms  provided  through  the 
generosity  of  Louise  Dillon. 

With  the  ever  tactful  and  animated  Mar- 
guerite Page  as  toastmistress  and  the  appro- 
priate responses  to  toasts  by  Marie  Edwards, 
always  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  (Marie's  son, 
by  the  way,  graduates  from  Yale  this  June), 
by  Mary  Sayles  who  kept  us  in  an  uproar  for 
ten  minutes,  by  May  Barrett  (her  toast  was 
facing  the  Fifties  and  May  did  a  superb  job 
in  response  to  it),  and  the  more  serious  talk 
of  the  evening  by  Alice  Duckworth  in  re- 
sponse to  the  toast  on  politics  in  which  Alice 
gave  us  a  whole  lot  to  think  about  in  the  next 
five  years — the  dinner  will  remain  in  the  minds 
of  the  reuners  as  a  wonderfully  worthwhile 
event. 

The  joy  of  all  joys  was  1901  on  parade. 
In  our  natty  yellow  jackets,  sailor  hats — to 
say  nothing  of  the  long  white  hatpins  (Mildred 
Dewey  almost  lost  her  mind  and  patience 
trying  to  find  the  few  in  existence)  and  ascot 
ties — we  made  a  tremendous  hit.  Cheer 
upon  cheer  greeted  us  along  the  line  and  even 
our  own  children  as  spectators  were  proud  to 
belong  to  us;  and  can  you  think  of  greater 
commendation? 

The  Alumnae  Meeting  in  Sage  Hall  was  so 
late  in  closing  some  of  1901  got  separated 
before  the  picnic  luncheon  on  the  campus, 
but  those  of  us  who  arrived  in  time  had  an- 
other opportunity  to  chat  and  rest  our  poor 
tired  footies  and  really  sit  down  (on  our 
buckets). 

And  the  sing! — Oh,  if  you  1901ers  who 
didn't  come  back  could  have  heard  us  sing 
"To  the  Team  of  1901  and  Captain  Lewis" 
and,  again,  "Smith  Has  One  Excelling  Class 
1901,  1901,"  you  would  have  heard  us  do  our- 
selves proud,  that  is  for  1901,  but  nary  a 
prize  did  we  get — better  luck  next  time! 
Let's  write  a  snappy  song  for  35th,  every  one 
of  us!  We  must  have  that  prize  next  reunion! 

On  Sunday,  after  the  business  meeting  and 
election  of  officers,  a  list  of  which  officers  is 
elsewhere  in  the  Quarterly,  we  all  motored 
to  Bookshop  Inn  in  South  Hadley  for  a 
dinner  planned  by  Marian  Billings  and  Agnes 
Childs  with  a  few  of  the  class  daughters,  three 
husbands,  and  a  few  sons  as  our  guests. 
Weather   continued    perfect   and    the   entire 
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day,  including  tea  with  President  and  Mrs. 
Neilson,  and  later  tea  with  the  Faculty  at  the 
Quadrangle  was  a  huge  success. 

Finally  with  Commencement  exercises 
over,  our  30th  reunion  becomes  a  memory, 
but  it  is  a  glorious  one — we  all  know  each 
other  so  much  better  and  are  already  plan- 
ning for  a  bigger  and  better  (if  possible)  one 
in  1936.  Remember — everyone  make  her 
plans  for  the  35th. 

A.  F.  D.   P. 

1906's  Twenty-Fifth 

For  I  would  come  a  thousand  miles, 

A  thousand  miles  and  more. 
To  find  I  had  a  hundred  friends 

Instead  of  three  or  four. 

Marjorie  Allen  Seiffert 

AS  one  member  said,  we  never  before  felt 
^-~*-  important  on  account  of  our  age. 
Imagine  being  met  as  you  stepped  off  the 
train  by  a  1906  bus,  which  also  waited  upon 
you  daily  (thanks  to  Lou  Bodine).  It  took 
us  and  our  baggage  on  arrival  to  Alumnae 
Headquarters;  then  a  red  stripe  the  whole 
length  of  Seelye  Hall  directed  us  to  "Follow 
the  Lion"  to  1906  in  room  9,  where  squeals 
and  chatter  greeted  old  friends,  and  cold 
drinks  were  served  from  the  General  Electric. 
By  bus  again  to  the  Quadrangle,  beautiful 
without  and  within,  where  we  were  housed  in 
Emerson  and  Cushing. 

On  Friday  morning  after  Last  Chapel  our 
class  meeting  was  enlivened  by  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  of  our  first  class  meeting,  and  by 
Melinda's  story  of  the  undergraduate  who 
advised  her,  "  If  you  take  the  stairs  easily, 
you  won't  mind  them."  Song  practice  fol- 
lowed, and  on  Illumination  Xight  we  received 
honorable  mention  for  singing,  and  the  silver 
cup  for  having  the  largest  per  cent  at  reunion. 

For  Class  Supper,  the  upper  floor  of 
Doddy's  bookshop  was  transformed  by 
decorations  and  flowers  of  red  and  white, 
and  120  of  us  were  packed  in  so  tight  that 
Jessie  said  later  that  all  she  could  think  of 
was  the  story  of  the  professor's  can  of  sar- 
dines: "How  did  all  those  fishes  swim  into 
dot  leetle  can  so  systematic?  "  Our  incompar- 
able toastmistress,  Jessie  Vallentine,  started 
the  wit  and  wisdom  by  quoting, 

"'Tis  love  that  makes  the  world  go  round. 


But  fun  that  keeps  the  axle  greased"; 
adding  that   if  anyone  present  had  not   yet 
found  her  life  work,  the  chances  were  that  she 
never  would(!),  but  that  in  any  case  she  prob- 
ably was  in  need  of  axle  grease,  which  was 


liberally  supplied  throughout  the  evening. 
Xell  Brown,  having  a  freshman  daughter, 
spoke  on  "Smith  College  through  a  grand- 
daughter's eyes."  Ginny  Waters,  responding 
to  the  toast,  "Our  Teachers,"  confessed  that 
the  principal  reform  she  had  put  through  was 
to  persuade  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  to 
reduce  the  high  frequency  of  the  phrase, 
So-and-so  is  " still  teaching";  Ginny  admits  she 
is  teaching,  but  that  she's  not  very  still.  It 
is  much  more  pertinent,  she  thinks,  to  record 
So-and-so  as  "still  married."  (Laughter.) 
Yardrine  McBee  described  her  school  for  girls 
in  South  Carolina;  Edna  Wells  talked  on 
"Our  Hobbies,"  hers  being  antiques  (nothing 
personal) ;  Mabel  Kent  also  described  her 
hobbies  in  metal  crafts,  but  left  those  of  1906, 
assembled  by  her  and  Melinda  Rockwood,  to 
speak  for  themselves  in  our  charming  and 
varied  exhibit  in  the  Art  Gallery.  (See  article 
in  this  issue.) 

Marjorie  Allen  regaled  us  by  reading  some 
of  her  wise  and  witty  verse  (by  "Angela 
Cypher"),  such  as  this  gem: 

"In  a  happy  conjugality 
Truth  is  served  with  great  frugality." 

Florence  Mann  and  her  company  of  humorists 
improvised  radio  and  television  to  present  a 
group  of  stars.  A  cute  Dutch  girl  (Melinda 
R.)  played  on  her  fiddle  and  also  sang  old 
folk  songs  and  dances,  accompanied  by  Vir- 
ginia Cox's  musical  daughter.  From  behind 
the  scenes  laughable  impersonations  were 
given  of  our  outstanding  successful  members: 
a  bedtime  story  read  by  Aunt  Hannah 
Scharps,  also  a  song  by  a  member  of  the  Glee 
Club  in  junior  year  (Charlotte  Gardner)  were 
shown  charmingly  by  television;  Amos  'n' 
Andy  defined  "campus  foot"  as  making  you 
"want  to  camp  right  whah  yo'  is."  An 
honorary  degree  accompanied  by  roses  was 
given  our  dear  Melinda,  that  of  P.  P.  L.,  Per- 
petual Possessor  of  our  Love,  and  a  lovely 
basket  of  flowers  for  the  class  was  received 
from  1908. 

For  Alumnae  Parade  we  turned  out  in 
white  Peter  Thompson  suits  with  red  collars, 
ties,  and  pancake  caps.  The  mass  effect  was 
fine.     They  called  us  "cute"! 

Sunday  noon  we  drove  to  the  Clary  Farm 
for  a  class  picnic  staged  in  a  setting  of  pink 
laurel,  rippling  brook,  and  cowbells.  White- 
haired  Mrs.  Clary  had  made  the  numerals 
1906  and  the  Smith  pin  in  laurel  blossoms  on 
the  bank.  Several  husbands  and  sons  joined 
us,  and  a  dozen  or  more  daughters  now  in 
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Smith  were  introduced.  The  honorary  degree 
of  Mater  Familia  Maxima  was  conferred 
upon  all  our  mothers  of  five;  look  them  up  in 
Maud's  comprehensive  classbook.  (But  don't 
start  this  late  in  the  evening,  it's  too  absorb- 
ing. Order  from  Hampshire  Bookshop,  $2.) 
After  lunch  we  heard  an  interesting  talk  about 
college  by  Miss  Dunn  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment. Then  in  class  meeting,  with  apprecia- 
tion of  our  splendid  past  officers  who  felt  they 
must  retire,  we  elected  Margaret  Bridges 
president.  Louise  Bodine  vice-president,  Fan- 
nie Robinson  secretary,  assisted  by  Barbara 
Kuuffmann,  Gertrude  Cooper  treasurer. 

After  the  Sunday  receptions  1906  enjoyed 
supper,  on  Melinda's  invitation,  upstairs  in 
the  Crew  House  overlooking  Paradise. 
There  was  music  by  Melinda  Rockwood, 
Helen  Fellows,  and  Louise  Thornton,  and  a 
general  "hymn-sing."  Marjorie  Allen  read 
more  of  her  poems.  Florence  Mann  told  hu- 
morously of  school  board  experiences.  The 
climax  of  the  evening  was  Caroline  Hinman's 
three  reels  of  impressively  beautiful  pictures 
of  her  trips  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  and 
Bali. 

So  much  for  the  outlines  of  our  Twenty- 
fifth;  even  the  unfortunate  absent  members 
can  paint  in  the  color  and  atmosphere.  The 
Japanese  lanterns  on  Illumination  Night,  the 
Glee  Club  on  Paradise,  1906  sung  to  and  sing- 
ing on  the  steps  of  Seelye  Hall,  learning  to 
"do"  Maud's  lovely  "Sweetfern  and  laurel" 
as  it  should  be  sung;  brief  moments  of  de- 
light in  the  old  haunts  of  Paradise,  Round 
Hill,  and  the  treasures  of  the  Tryon  Gallery; 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  old  friends  and 
acquaintances  friendlier,  handsomer,  more 
interesting  than  of  old.  The  solidarity  of  1906 
was  more  apparent  than  ever.  Let  every 
member,  present  or  absent,  take  up  the  part- 
ing words,  "Until  our  Thirtieth!" 

Clara  Xewcomb  Back 

191  Vs  Twentieth 

"High  on  the  pompadour. 
These  were  the  hats  we  wore. 
Here  comes  Eleven!" 

BACK  to  the  days  of  Merry  Widows,  at 
least  for  the  Alumnae  Parade,  but  even 
better  than  the  days  of  1911  were  the  four 
short  days  of  our  Twentieth.  Never  have  we 
had  such  a  Reunion,  never  have  we  enjoyed 
ourselves  so  much!  Beginning  with  Thurs- 
day morning  191 1  poured  back;  our  headquar- 
ters in  Seelye  4  was  furnished  with  deep  chairs 
and  cushions,   presided  over  by   Marguerite 


Bittman's  cordial  Reception  Committee, 
decorated  by  Katharine  Burrell,  and  hung 
with  Josephine  Dormitzer's  exhibition  of 
children,  husbands,  homes,  and  accomplish- 
ments. We  met,  drank  lemonade,  gazed  on 
Dodo  decorations,  and  bought  costumes — 
and  such  costumes!  Green  capes  (beautiful 
in  mass  effect  and  so  flattering  to  the  portly), 
enormous  green  hats  and  plumes.  If  you 
don't  believe  we  ever  wore  such  things,  look 
at  the  original,  saved  from  Junior  year! 

We  were  housed  in  the  most  convenient 
corner  of  the  campus.  Perhaps  the  unhurried 
tenor  of  our  Reunion  was  due  to  location — 
we  never  had  far  to  go  and  friends  were  always 
at  hand. 

Our  Class  Supper  was  in  the  Crew  House 
and  all  1911  in  evening  clothes  made  it  our 
most  festive  gathering  since  that  occasion  in 
the  Gym  20  years  ago.  Agnes  Heintz  as 
toastmistress,  later  as  Mr.  McNamee  reported 
a  big  Basket  Ball  Game  to  us,  speaking  over 
the  air  from  1 1  to  31  and  describing  that  Great 
Big  Strong  Team,  with  Captain  Anna  a-com- 
ing  down  the  line.  And  such  speakers! 
President  Neilson  first,  who  spoke  to  us  chiefly 
of  Jean  Cahoon  and  her  great  service  to  the 
College  as  Registrar — of  the  need  for  scholar- 
ships and  her  interest  in  them;  Professor 
Kimball  (whose  face  is  always  the  first  we 
look  for  now  on  the  platform)  showed  us  the 
differences  in  background  and  education 
between  those  late  90s  of  our  childhood  and 
now;  and  a  great  surprise  in  Irene  Rich  who, 
through  old  friendship  for  our  toastmistress, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  her  Petruchio 
daughter  to  speak  to  us. 

The  thrill  of  the  Alumnae  Parade  will  be 
described  elsewhere.  We  balanced  our  hats 
with  ease  and  swung  along  in  our  capes,  mar- 
shalled by  our  own  Push  Committee.  At  the 
Alumnae  Meeting  we  were  proud  to  know  that 
S3, 846  of  the  grand  total  came  from  our  Re- 
union gift.  That  day  belonged  to  the  Alum- 
nae Association,  but  even  in  the  Assembly 
we  felt  the  parts  we  had  played.  Hadn't  we 
given  more  than  any  other  class  to  the  first 
Million  Dollar  Fund?  Hadn't  we  given  two 
of  our  members  to  the  S.  C.  R.  U. — Catharine 
Hooper  and  Anna  Rochester?  Hadn't  1911 
given  the  Weekly  to  the  College?  And  what 
would  the  Alumnae  Parade  now  be  but  for  the 
signs  which  1911  was  the  first  to  carry? 
"When  Bigger  and  Better  Dodos  are  pro- 
duced, 1911  will  produce  them.  Ask  the  man 
who  owns  one!"  and  many  more. 
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"  I  never  raised  my  voice  to  be  a  Glee 
Club!"  but  at  least  we  made  a  great  effort 
and  sang  our  Topical  Song,  "  1911's  leaving  a 
lot  to  you  "  in  the  song  competition  that  night. 
But  our  greatest  triumph  came  when  it  was 
announced  that  we  had  won  the  cup  for  having 
the  greatest  number  back.  (Unheard  of  for  a 
20-year  class.) 

If  Saturday  belonged  to  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation, Sunday  belonged  to  us,  and  there 
was  a  migration  to  the  Fort  River  Inn  where 
we  held  our  class  meeting  and  later  ate  lunch 
at  tables  spread  under  the  trees.  We  voted 
to  raise  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  Jean 
Cahoon.  Jean  had  meant  more  to  the  Col- 
lege than  all  of  us,  and  we  felt  that  this  would 
have  been  her  wish.  Further  information 
will  go  out  in  the  fall  letter  when  the  mat- 
ter has  been  worked  out  with  the  Alumnae 
Fund  Committee.  There  was  a  shakeup 
of  officers.  (See  page  511.)  An  experi- 
ence meeting  followed  lunch.  Margaret 
Cook  Thomson  had  come  from  China  to  tell 
us  about  it.  Adele  Scott  spoke  of  the  process 
of  organizing  a  progressive  school  in  Rose 
Valley,  Pa.  Later,  Josephine  Dormitzer 
talked  on  the  problems  of  childhood,  adoles- 
cence and  parents,  and  Katharine  Whitney 
showed  us  colored  photographs  of  teeth  and 
gave  us  much  information. 

But  Reunion  was  all  too  short.  Came  the 
Dawn  and  most  of  us  had  to  leave,  but  actions 
speak,  and  before  leaving  there  was  a  long 
line  of  mothers  entering  daughters  at  the 
Board  of  Admission.  Our  house  for  daugh- 
ters was  a  great  success,  and  if  the  ones  who 
came  to  Class  Supper  and  the  Picnic,  and  ran 
errands  for  us  on  all  occasions  are  samples  of 
the  others  at  home,  send  us  more  and  more! 

Most  especial  thanks  to  Anna  Rochester 
who,  as  Reunion  Chairman,  planned  it  all 
and  directed  all  the  Committees  and  who 
worked  hard  from  September  to  June  to  get 
the  Reunion  in  running  order. 

M.  T.  OB. 

Sweet  Sixteen fs  Fifteenth 

44XTOT  a  brilliant  class — just  nice  girls"— 
-^^  that  was  always  our  reputation.  We 
didn't  win  the  attendance  prize,  or  the  costume 
prize,  or  the  song  contest  at  this  or  any  other 
reunion;  but  we  did  enjoy  ourselves  and  each 
other.  And  we  all  think  we  look  so  well:  a 
little  grayer  maybe,  but  slimmer,  better 
groomed,  and  more  chic  than  ever  we  did. 
It  was  a  grand  reunion,  and  such  weather — 


four  days  of  heavenly  coolness  and  sunshine, 
entirely  surrounded  by  rain,  but  the  four  days 
we  wanted.  And  here  they  are  in  more  detail 
than  we  are  allowed  and  not  so  much  as  we 
should  like  to  give. 

Friday  was  pleasantly  devoted  by  most  of 
us  to  examining  the  class  minutiae  at  head- 
quarters in  old  Music  Hall.  Chief  in  interest 
was  Dot  Eaton's  wonderful  memory  book  of 
clippings,  snapshots,  etc.,  a  page  for  each  of  us 
with  achievements  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
neatly  pasted  up.  Then  there  was  the  activi- 
ties exhibit  to  look  at:  Mary  Mac's  miniatures; 
J.  Hill's  bibliography  of  many  articles;  photo- 
graphs of  Beth  Clarke's  potatoes;  Emma  Geld- 
ers's  books  for  children;  and  the  lovely  verse 
of  Marie  Gilchrist,  Marion  Boyd,  and 
Hazel  Wyeth.  Cold  punch  under  a  purple 
beach  umbrella  and  the  freshman  picture 
divided  interest  on  one  side  of  the  room,  purple 
caps  and  gowns  were  dispensed  in  a  corner, 
and  friendly  visiting  went  on  all  over.  137  of 
us  finally  registered. 

That  evening  125  were  there  to  attend 
Michigan  Eisey's  Nite  Club  at  the  Alumnae 
Gym,  the  work  of  Dot  Mack's  class  supper 
committee,  and  a  wholly  elegant  affair  from 
the  unicorn  place  cards  to  the  summery 
gowns  of  the  guests  and  the  scarlet  pajamas  of 
Eis.  And  the  show:  The  '16  basket  ball  team 
"in  person"  and  in  the  good  old  bloomer  and 
purple  collar;  a  trig  undergraduate  who  tap 
danced  in  a  modern  gym  suit.  Eisey  crooned 
a  nice  sentimental  croon  about  '16,  Irene 
Galleciez  gave  two  lovely  songs,  and  the  digni- 
fied full  professor  who  is  head  of  the  Physical 
Education  of  the  College  brought  down  the 
house  and  President  Neilson  with  a  dance  in 
the  modern  German  as  "Mary  Weeman." 
"Brains  and  Brawn,"  said  President  Neilson. 
He  didn't  make  us  a  speech,  only  scolded 
Justina  Hill  for  spoiling  his  reputation  in 
Baltimore.  Followed  the  Floradora  Sextette 
in  costumes  of  the  Gay  Nineties,  who  were  al- 
lowed to  go  only  when  they  were  exhausted 
with  encores  and  the  tables  were  stripped  for 
floral  tributes.  Then  when  the  dinner  and  the 
cabaret  were  over,  we  all  drew  up  our  chairs 
and  sat  down  to  one  of  the  greatest  treats  of 
reunion,  Ellen  Steel's  movies  of  the  class  as 
she  has  found  them  on  her  travels  or  persuaded 
them  to  send  in  their  own  movies.  They  were 
wonderful,  from  the  animated  titles  down  to 
the  last  baby,  who  happened  to  be  Gulick's 
adorable  hopeful  walking  backwards  because 
the  film  came  in    too   late  to  be   re-wound. 
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In  the  interval  Eisey  taught  us  a  swell  song, 
written  by  Dot  Ainsworth  to  "All  the  King's 
Horses"  and  taken  to  so  enthusiastically  that 
it  proved  to  be  about  our  only.  Quoted  here- 
with, for  it  is  sure  to  be  sung  in  another  five 
years: 


Sixteen's  forces,  in  cap  and  gown, 

Marched  down  the  street  and  they  stirred  up  the  town, 

Sixteen's  forces,  in  cap  and  gown. 

All  in  purple,  all  in  white. 

All  dollied  up,  they're  a  joy  to  the  sight, 

Sixteen's  forces,  in  cap  and  gown. 

We  didn't  leave  a  year  ago, 

You  might  think  so, 

But  Oh,  dear  no. 

We're  here  because  we  had  to  go. 

To  put  a  little  pep  into  the  Alumnae  Show. 

It's  our  duty  now  and  then 

To  march  into  Hamp  and  to  march  out  again, 

Sixteen's  forces  in  cap  and  gown. 


job  in  addition  to  her  work  as  treasurer.  And 
an  editor  is  to  be  appointed  who  will  write  us  a 
nice  newsy  letter  twice  a  year. 

It  was  a  lovely  reunion;  everybody  said  so. 
All  thanks  to  Esther  Gilbert  and  her  efficient 
committees  for  making  it  so  and  to  Eisey  for 
just  being  there! 

The  air  of  Northampton  is  like  the  fountain 
of  youth;  we  drink  it  in  and  the  years  slip  off. 
But  that  is  just  another  bubble,  and  1932  are 
the  girls  who  can  prick  it:  they  sang  a  serenade 
to  "Miss  Eis"!  So  on  Monday  we  all  took 
our  old  bones  home  and  put  them  to  bed. 
Louise  Bird  Ralston 


Saturday,  the  big  day  of  Semicentennial 
and  Alumnae  Parade,  was  very  much  under 
'16's  wing,  for  Esther  Gilbert  was  costume 
head  and  Eisey  (white  flannel  suits  are  in 
again!)  led  the  procession.  We  looked 
statuesque  and  reminiscent  in  our  purple  caps 
and  gowns.  Professor  Churchill  said  we  were 
the  most  beautiful  class  in  line! 

Alumnae  Assembly  that  afternoon  was 
marvelously  put  on  and  we  were  thrilled  by 
the  undergraduate  dance  group  from  Dot 
Ainsworth 's  department  and  pleased  to  see 
that  two  of  the  flag  bearers  of  the  overseas 
tableau  were  Dot  and  Marjorie  Darr.  And 
when  we  were  all  thirsty  and  worn  from  the 
excitements  of  the  day,  weren't  we  delighted 
to  find  peace  and  refreshment  at  Dot's  tea  in 
the  garden  of  her  sweet  New  England  house  on 
Barrett  Place! 

Saturday  night  on  campus — let  us  thank  our 
stars  that  in  those  days  we  were  collegiate, 
that  we  loved  to  sing,  and  that  still  under 
Eisey's  magic  there  is  life  in  the  old  girls  yet. 
Someway  or  other  we  couldn't  be  '16  sitting 
down  and  being  sung  to  as  our  years  entitled 
us — we  had  to  get  up  and  plunge  about  the 
campus  in  the  mad  old  way:  and  be  it  said  to 
our  shame  or  our  credit,  we  outlasted  the 
lanterns,  and  were  still  singing  in  the  dark! 

On  Sunday  we  motored  out  to  Goshen  and 
had  our  class  picnic  under  the  apple  trees  at 
the  Whale  Inn,  followed  by  a  short  class 
meeting.  Priscilla  felt  she  had  had  enough  of 
us  so  Dottie  Attwill  was  unanimously  elected 
president.  Dot  Eaton  also  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved, and  inasmuch  as  her  new  invention 
of  a  loose  leaf  secretarial  book  has  so  greatly 
simplified  the  records,  Margaret  King  agreed 
to  take  over  the  clerical  end  of  the  secretary's 


1921 's  Tenth 


NINETEEN  TWENTY-ONE  came  back 
to  Hamp  by  train,  bus,  car,  and  even 
by  airplane  (yes,  Laura  Morgan  flew  from 
New  York)  to  the  glorious  Tenth.  By  Friday 
afternoon  nearly  150  of  us  were  at  the  class 
meeting  to  elect  Helen  Pittman  president  for 
the  next  five  years. 

The  Class  Supper  at  the  Edwards  Church, 
with  Anne  Clark  Fischer  in  her  old  role  of 
toastmistress,  was  a  hilarious  affair.  Our 
most  distinguished  classmate,  President  Neil- 
son,  greeted  us  with  the  news  that  we  looked 
younger  than  we  did  five  years  ago,  while  Miss 
Cook  called  us  the  eldest  of  her  family  of 
classes.  This  discrepancy,  combined  with  the 
constant  reference  to  our  "fiftieth  anniver- 
sary" as  members  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
plunged  us  into  such  confusion  that  it  took 
four  speakers  and  extracts  from  a  1921  diary 
to  bring  back  our  conviction  that  we  hadn't 
changed  a  bit.  Helen  Peirce,  now  a  Class 
Dean,  surveyed  the  changes  in  the  College 
since  the  Bramleys  were  a  current  fashion. 
Henrietta  Robinson  Herndon  told  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  applying  theories  of  child  psychology 
to  twins,  while  Sally  Starkweather  Fenno  flew 
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from  these  domestic  problems.  She  spoke  so 
casually  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  with 
our  air-minded  children  that  our  fiftieth  reun- 
ion should  find  a  plane  in  every  nursery. 
Ruth  Brooks  illustrated  from  her  college  diary 
the  effect  of  her  Smith  training  upon  her 
career  (that  of  cross-word  puzzle-maker 
extraordinary).  Brcoksie's  account  of  get- 
ting a  doctor's  excuse  for  oversleeping  Bible 
the  day  before  vacation  seemed  so  recent  that 
we  could  hardly  believe  the  class  statistics  that 
followed. 

Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  class  are  married, 
and  61  c'c  of  these  are  the  possessors  of  the  340 
children.  The  average  number  of  children 
per  family  is  two,  although  one  '21er  has  five. 
Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  statement  is 
that  "29  members  of  the  class  are  married  and 
working."  The  occupations  range  from 
politics  to  raising  rabbits,  with  59  of  us  in 
educational  work,  the  most  popular  field. 
Writing  and  editorial  positions  claim  the  next 
largest  group,  and  secretarial  jobs  and  depart- 
ment stores  compete  for  third  place.  We 
boast  26  M.A.'s;  6  Ph.D.'s;  3  M.D.'s;  one 
M.Sc;  and  one  B.E. 

The  Alumnae  Parade  was  especially  amus- 
ing with  each  reuning  class  in  the  costume  it 
wore  in  college.  Our  signs  rose  above  ranks 
of  yellow  Bramleys  and  round  straw  hats  that 
turned  up  in  front  and  back.  When  we 
passed  the  Libe  steps,  President  Xeilson 
donned  his  '21  hat,  too.  Our  most  appre- 
ciated poster  is  quoted  elsewhere. 

At  the  song  contest  Illumination  Night  we 
felt  that 

"Fish  gotta  swim  'n  Birds  gotta  fly. 
We  gotta  sing  once  more  fore  we  die." 

Under  Anne's  leading  we  sang  "Quitcha"  and 
won  the  Cup — well — 

"Maybe  we're  wrinkled,  maybe  we're  gray, 
Maybe  we  only  think  that  we're  gay. 
But  don't  say  that  we're  too  old  to  sing." 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  conversation,  culmi- 
nating in  the  talk  fest  at  the  class  picnic.  We 
"reminisced,"  renewed  old  friendships,  and 
thought  gratefully,  in  the  words  of  Jimmie 
O'Hanlon's  step  song,  that  although 

"Days  have  passed,  golden  days 
Ever  brimming  with  joy 

Always  in  your  memory  tender 

Youth  will  come  again 

When  your  thoughts  hither  turn." 

And  so  it  will  be  at  each  successive  reunion! 
Katharine  Walker  Born 


1926' 's  Fifth  \eunion 

POS  SANDERS  at  our  class  dinner  defined 
reuners  as  "those  still  brave  enough  to 
face  each  other,"  but  some  of  us  felt  pretty 
fearful  when  we  landed  in  Hamp.  Would 
anyone  remember  us?  Worse  still,  should  we 
ever  be  able  to  apply  the  right  names  to  the 
right  faces?  The  few  who  came  on  Thursday 
spent  furtive  hours  seeking  a  Class  Book,  sure 
that  everyone  they  passed  was  a  disguised 
classmate.  It  was  a  great  relief  when  bona 
fide  and  recognizable  '26  began  to  show  on  the 
busy  campus  and  the  dubious  could  feel  reas- 
sured. 

Thanks  to  Betty  Chandler  even  the  latest 
of  our  last-minutish  class  was  tucked  away 
comfortably  in  91  Elm  and  the  Henshaw 
houses  and  we  found  the  flavor  of  reunion  so 
much  enhanced  by  the  passing  years  that 
even  the  most  un-collegiate  has  made  her 
plans  for  the  next. 

Class  supper  came  on  Friday  at  Boyden's, 
and  as  we  peeked  around  we  thought  what  a 
good-looking  class  we  are.  "Wee  Wully" 
gave  us  a  moment  of  panic  about  this  when  his 
first  words  announced  that  we  looked  much 
older.  We  might  have  known  by  the  old 
twinkle  that  he  would  restore  our  shaken  souls 
with  flattery — he  did,  and  handsomely. 

What  with  serenades  from  Push  Committee 
and  the  '76ers,  confused  visiting  with  those" 
we  hadn't  seen  before,  and  practice  singing 
between  the  courses,  it  seemed  to  some  of  us 
there  wasn't  much  time  to  eat.  Those  not 
present  may  like  to  know  that  we  made  a  really 
bitter  attempt  to  remember  our  Last  Step 
Song  for  the  contest.  After  one  lugubrious 
try  Marion  Ward  gave  us  up,  and  we  were 
once  more  condemned  to  ooze  forth  dear  old 
"  Remembering."  Even  so  abortive  a  revolt, 
however,  gives  hope  for  the  future. 

Pos  Sanders  was  our  toastmistress,  and  at- 
tractively adequate,  and  her  first  call,  of 
course,  was  upon  Miss  Benedict.  She  tried  to 
pretend  she  hadn't  anything  ready  to  say  by 
boomeranging  our  old  plea  of  "the  family 
came,"  but  somehow  she  managed  to  give  us  a 
very  happy  welcome.  Our  noble  reunion 
chairman,  Janet  Wickham,  made  her  report, 
and  we  were  pleasantly  surprised  to  hear  how 
we  had  worked.  A  less  pleasant  surprise  was 
Jimmy  Kimball's  comment  on  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  Alumnae  Fund.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  spare  ourselves  such  embar- 
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rassment  again,  we  hope  that  situation  perks 
up  a  little. 

Peg  Stearns  read  a  very  lovely  letter  from 
Susie  Friedlander'a  mother  offering  the  class  a 
fund  of  $1000  that  Susie  had  planned  to  give  at 
this  reunion.  We  feel  deeply  touched  and 
honored. 

This  was  our  last  official  speech.  We 
lapsed  into  an  orgy  of  careers,  led  by  Jimmy 
Abbott  and  Martha  Botsford,  and  what  an 
enterprising  lot  we  seem  to  be — everything 
from  authorship  to  "volunteer  birth  control." 
Then  came  movies  taken  during  1926  by 
Marion  Morse's  father,  and  which  he  has 
presented  to  the  class.  The  roll  call,  that  is, 
ambling,  galloping,  crawling,  et  cetera,  around 
the  table  in  proportion  to  one's  domestic 
achievements,  was  voted  down  with  pathetic 
pleas  of  long  skirts,  so  instead  we  all  neatly 
labelled  ourselves  on  a  big  sheet  of  paper. 

Our  appearance  in  the  Alumnae  Parade  was 
effected  only  by  great  industry.  Our  cos- 
tumes being  in  two  parts,  the  costumers 
thoughtfully  sent  sweaters  sized  30  to  36  and 
skirts  about  34  to  44  waist  measure.  Those 
who  had  providentially  brought  along  a 
needle,  any  size,  and  thread,  any  color,  were 
besieged  by  long  lines  of  applicants  seeking  to 
sew  up  tucks  and  seams  of  6  to  16  inches. 
At  last  we  were  clothed.  Now  for  the 
signs!  Ruth  Hunter  Colby,  having  presented 
our  list  to  a  lady  who  was  sitting  in  the  censor- 
ship committee's  room  at  the  appointed  hour, 
came  back  in  high  triumph;  none  were  crossed 
off  and  the  lady  had  even  indicated  those  she 
thought  snappiest.  Of  course  we  began  with 
the  best  to  give  them  our  freshest  talents  of 
lettering  and  painting!  We  were  standing 
lost  in  admiration  of  our  products  when  the 
censorship  committee  appeared  to  inquire 
where  was  our  list!  It  developed  that  the 
lady  Ruth  consulted  was  a  stray,  kind-hearted 
alum,  resting  her  feet  in  a  quiet  place,  who 
thought  Ruth  was  just  looking  for  advice,  and 
the  real  committee  being  less  indulgent  we  had 
to  start  all  fresh.     What  a  day! 

The  Alumnae  Parade  found  us  feeling  rather 
stylish  in  red  hair  ribbons,  white  sweaters,  and 
remodeled  red  skirts  slipping  uncertainly 
around  on  what  used  to  be  our  "low  waists." 
These  costumes  came  in  very  handy  for  the 
picnic  on  the  campus;  nobody  minded  sitting 
on  the  grass  in  those  skirts. 

Our  singing  on  Illumination  Night  wasn't 
quite  so  good  as  it  used  to  be,  but  not  even 
Marion  could  make  our  practicing  very  effi- 


cient when  our  back-of-the-Libe  steps  at- 
tracted such  a  vocal  audience.  The  entire  col- 
lege collapsed  into  the  Plym  Inn  drug  store  at 
some  time  during  the  evening,  and  we  hear 
that  some  of  us  who  were  there  when  it  sud- 
denly turned  out  to  be  five  minutes  of  twelve 
ran  frantically  all  the  way  to  91  Elm  for  fear 
of  Consequences. 

Those  who  could  still  make  their  blisters 
step  on  Sunday  spent  the  day  in  gossiping, 
visiting,  inspecting — particularly  the  new  new 
dorms  and  the  bridge.  The  big  climax  to  all 
this  came,  of  course,  with  the  receptions. 
After  that  there  was  nothing  left  except  a  mere 
Commencement,  and  mostly  we  faded  away 
back  to  formulas  and  mops,  desks  and  sub- 
ways. No,  not  faded.  In  spite  of  blisters 
and  nights  spent  in  talking  for  dear  life  we  had 
drawn  fresh  strength  from  our  inexhaustible 
account  with  Sophia  Smith,  Inc.,  and  though 
we  won  no  cup  for  anything  we  had  a  Simply 
Swell  Time. 

Marjorie  Gaines  Burchard 

1928— Our  Third  \eunion^ 

THE  "Radical  Reds"  returned  to  Hamp 
in  triumph!  It  was,  as  one  of  our  signs 
in  the  Alumnae  Parade  suggested,  "The 
Third  Year  of  the  '  5  Year  Plan ' ;  122  Married, 
12  Engaged,  19  Sons,  17  Daughters,"  and 
"We  Believe  in  Mass  Production — Two  Sets 
of  Twins  So  Far." 

Altogether  about  eighty  of  us  reuned. 
Some  of  us  so  completely  broke  away  from 
family  or  business  ties  that  we  stayed  for  the 
whole  five  days:  others  made  of  it  a  short 
week-end  or  even  a  few  hours.  It  was  a  great 
time  for  meeting  1928's  fiances  and  husbands, 
none  of  whom  seemed  to  typify  the  traditional 
alumnae  husband  pining  on  the  steps  of 
Studes. 

Jean  Kyer  cordially  greeted  us  in  the  class 
headquarters  at  Seelye  and  urged  us  to  make 
use  of  the  dozen  comfy  chairs.  There  Julie 
Hafner,  whose  genius  conceived  our  com- 
petition costume,  doled  out  to  us  a  purple 
blazer,  a  matching  purple  beret,  and  white 
socks,  a  costume  designed  to  represent  the 
style  of  our  own  Commencement  year  and 
accordingly  worn  with  a  knee-length  skirt — 
with  stockings.  Due  to  Harriet  Dunning's 
strenuous  labors  in  planning  for  our  rooms, 
we  easily  found  our  assignments. 

Friday  night  about  60  of  us  went  to  the 
Class  Supper  at  The  Manse.  Thanks  to  the 
splendid    planning   of    Mary    Mills   and   her 
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efficient  committee,  it  went  off  smoothly. 
Caroline  Schauffler  made  a  most  gracious 
toastmistress  and  with  her  clever  introduc- 
tions and  amusing  stories  was  a  whole  show  in 
herself.  The  first  sentence  of  Patsy  Wood- 
hull's  snappy  speech  was  interrupted  by  a 
serenade  from  Push  Committee  and  her 
second  by  the  much-applauded  arrival  of 
President  Neilson  who  told  us  that  we  didn't 
look  a  bit  wiser  and  tactfully  added  that  we 
didn't  look  a  day  older,  either.  (It's  a  fact 
that  several  of  us  were  mistaken  on  campus 
for  Junior  Ushers!)  Julie  Hafner  spoke  of  the 
changes  "since  our  days" — the  bicycle  racks 
outside  the  main  buildings,  for  instance,  also 
the  cement  walks  and  drives  and  the  full- 
grown  trees  in  the  old  Quadrangle.  Sarah 
Benedict  emphasized  the  fact  that  "it  takes 
longer  than  three  years  for  most  of  us  to  bud 
out,"  but  that  since,  "  attached  or  de-tached," 
we  had  left  college  fortified  with  our  Smith 
Armor  of 

S — trength  of  character 
M — ental  alertness 
I — nspiration 
T — horoughness 
H — ope 
we  were  bound  to  succeed.     Speakers,  com- 
mittees, and  our  indefatigable  reunion  chair- 
man, Ruth  De  Young,  were  praised  in  song. 
Saturday  morning  dawned  gloriously.     The 
donning  of  our  natty  reunion  costumes  quickly 
and  completely  transformed  us  "  From  Radical 
Reds  to  Lavender  Ladies" — "  Mild  and  Fresh 
Even  Without  Cellophane."     On  our  march, 
we    held    aloft    amusing    signs    and    slogans 
arranged  for  us  by  Caroline  Kimball.     Much 
to  our  disappointment,  our  class  baby  couldn't 
be  present  to  head  our  procession,  but  we'll 
tear    our    hair — or    rather    hers — if    Helene 
Mansbach  Kaufman  doesn't  bring  her  back 
for  our  Fifth. 

The  Alumnae  Luncheon  served  in  boxes, 
distributed  from  the  Alumnae  Gym,  and 
eaten  in  picnic  style  over  the  adjacent  lawns 
was  an  innovation  which  we  sincerely  hope 
may  become  a  custom.  At  the  song  com- 
petition Patsy  Woodhull's  "Radical  Reds" 
rendered  under  the  expert  and  graceful  leader- 
ship of  Betty  Fleming  gained  for  us  Honorable 
Mention.  Later  in  the  evening  we  serenaded 
the  various  reuning  classes  and  to  '96,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Morrow,  we  sang  Anne's  Ivy 
Day  Song. 

Gradually,  as  home,  husband,  children  or 
job    demanded,    we    reluctantly    turned    to 


packing  and  departure.  At  last  we  were  all 
gone  carrying  with  us  deepest  appreciation 
of  the  masterly  work  of  our  wonderful  reunion 
chairman,  Ruth  De  Young,  and  of  all  others 
who  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  Our 
Third,  our  only  regret  being  that  the  rest  of 
our  members  could  not  have  been  with  us. 
Be  sure  not  to  miss  the  Fifth! 

Ellenor  Thorndike  Trull 

1930  Reunion  \eporU 

FOR  once  in  our  lives  we  turned  collegiate. 
The  reprimands  of  our  elders  for  our 
feeble  participation  in  college  affairs  as  under- 
graduates, had  penetrated  to  such  an  extent 
during  the  year  that  we  swarmed  back  to  form 
the  largest  first  year  reuning  class  in  about 
seven  years.  There  were  124  of  us  back  and 
what  is  more,  many  of  us  had  already  been 
back  for  Alumnae  Week-End,  Rally  Day,  or 
passing  visits. 

This  year  the  reunion  costumes  were  to 
represent  the  styles  of  our  college  days.  Of 
course  since  "  Smith  produces  the  best  dressed 
young  women  in  America,"  it  was  pretty  hard 
on  us  to  have  to  wear  our  last  year's  clothes. 
Our  costume  chairman,  however,  managed  to 
soothe  our  feelings  by  providing  white  skirts, 
white  polo  shirts  decorated  with  a  red  oil- 
cloth "30,"  red  patent-leather  belts  for  our 
varying  waist  lines,  red  bandanas  for  our 
heads,  and  finally  red  socks  for  our  soon 
"tired  footies." 

In  the  Ivy  Day  procession,  we  marched 
behind  '28  brandishing  the  familiar  signs  of 
the  Alumnae  Parade,  instead  of  American 
Beauty  roses.  Our  banners  read  "99  out  of 
100  engaged,  why  aren't  you,"  "old  plan 
went  out  with  us,  Belmont  went  out  with  us, 
Yale  went  out  with  us"  and  "our  class  baby 
is  a  King."  There  were  many  more  but  we 
can  only  remember  those  around  us.  We 
were  extremely  proud  of  having  a  real  class 
baby,  daughter  of  Marjorie  (Owens)  King, 
for  our  first  reunion,  instead  of  having  to 
adopt  one  (a  typewriter)  like  '29. 

Class  supper  was  held  at  Plym  Inn  on 
Friday  evening.  It  proved  a  most  exciting 
meal  with  its  many  ups  and  downs  caused 
by  the  sudden  discovery  of  a  roommate  in  the 
far  corner  of  the  room,  or  of  a  newly-wed  who 
was  supposedly  tied  to  her  dish  washing  at 
home.  Adelaide  Hayes  presided  as  toast- 
mistress  to  introduce  the  speakers,  who  rep- 
resented in  not  too  heavy  a  vein,  "the  en- 
gaged girl,"  "the  married  girl,"  "the  working 
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girl"  and  "what."  Miss  McElwain  as  guest 
of  honor  was  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm. 
She  spoke  to  us  at  first  in  the  familiar  words 
of  a  course  card  meeting,  warning  us  that  we 
would  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  notices 
in  the  Alumnae  Bulletin.  She  went  on  to  say 
that  the  reason  for  the  business  depression 
was  of  course  the  fact  that  the  firm  of  "Mc- 
Elwain, Mary  Belle  and  McElwain"  had 
gone  out  of  business. 

During  supper  we  were  visited  by  76  who 
marched  around  the  room  to  sing  to  us.  We 
were  very  much  flattered  because  we  did  not 
think  anyone  noticed  mere  first  year  classes. 
Later  Push  Committee,  looking  extremely 
young  and  untried  by  the  worldly  cares  that 
we  have  been  weathering  for  a  whole  year  now, 
came  to  serenade  us.  The  climax  of  the 
evening,  however,  came  with  the  arrival  of  the 
President.  He  complimented  us  on  the 
strength  of  our  numbers  and  entertained  us 
with  his  inimitable  stories.  We  felt  honored 
that  he  spoke  to  us  informally  as  though  we 
were  still  undergraduates,  and  were  relieved 
to  find  him  quite  unchanged  by  his  year 
without  us. 

Sunday  morning  Alice  Davis  held  a  class 
meeting  at  wrhich  there  were  actually  more 
than  a  quorum  present.  The  more  important 
bits  of  business  included  the  vote  to  retain 
Penelope  Crane  as  president  and  Alice  Davis 
as  vice-president  until  next  reunion,  the 
decision  to  present  the  College  with  a  gift  as 
a  memorial  to  Elizabeth  Howland,  who  died 
suddenly  last  September,  a  vote  to  present 
the  class  baby  w?ith  a  present  from  the  class. 
Finally  there  was  a  vote  of  thanks  for  Jean- 
nette  Harris  who  as  chairman  of  reunion  was 
largely  responsible  for  its  success. 

The  rest  of  our  time  which  has  so  far  been 
unaccounted  for,  was  spent  in  many  ways. 
We  did  a  great  deal  of  singing  on  Saturday, 
ably  led  by  Babs  Hall.  Sunday  noon  there 
was  a  delightful  pasture  picnic  at  which  the 
Class  of  '30  was  highly  entertained  by  a  dozen 
cows.  Of  course  much  of  our  time  was  spent 
in  gossip,  revisiting  our  favorite  spots,  eating 
ice  cream  cones  at  Plym  Drug  Shop,  driving 
after  dark,  smoking  on  campus,  and  rejoicing 
that  this  was  one  week-end  in  Northampton 
when  we  had  no  papers  or  writtens  due.  To 
those  of  you  who  could  not  get  back  this  year 
we  send  our  sympathy  and  hope  that  we  shall 
see  you  in  the  spring  of  1933  at  our  next 
reunion. 

E.  S. 


Registration  <AttAlumnae  Headquarters 
Commencement  1931 


Many  more  persons  were  in  Northampton,  but  un- 
fortunately did  not  register  at  Headquarters.  We  are 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  include  them  here. 


1880 

Ida  Devoll  French,  Helen  Tuxbury,  Netta  Wetherbee 
Higbee,  3. 

1881 

Harriette  Dunton  Dana,  Eliza  Huntington,  Sarah 
Kellogg,  Affa  Miner  Tuttle,  Mary  Proctor,  5.  Ex-81: 
Annie  Cartwright  Brock,  Marion  Cunningham  Free- 
man, Mary  Tyler,  3. 

1882 

Xina  Browne,  Sophia  Clark,  2.  Ex-82:  Nella  Phillips 
Shuart,  1. 

1883 

Mary  Clark  Mitchell,  Henrietta  Harris  Harris,  Eliza- 
beth Lawrence  Clarke,  Caroline  Marsh,  Clara  Palmer, 
5.     Ex-83:  Clara  Bodman,  1. 
1884 

Mary  Duguid  Dey,  Mary  Mason,  Jane  Morse  Smith, 
3.     Ex-84:  Mina  Wood,  1. 

1885 

Anna  Cutler,  Ruth  Franklin,  Lucy  McCloud,  Anna 
Mead   Lee,    Katharine   Woodward,   5.     Ex-85:    Nellie 
Elliot  Freeman,  Mary  Haines  Soule,  2. 
1886 

Adele  Allen,  Margaret  Atwater  Jones,  Mary  Baker 
Fisher,  Emma  Bradley,  Ellen  Davis  Wood,  Mary  East- 
man, Edith  Gooding,  Anna  Goodnow,  Harriet  Hill 
Elliott,  Katherine  Hurlburt.  Harriett  Risley  Foote, 
Annie  Russell  Marble,  Henrietta  Seelye,  Abby  Slade, 
Lucy  Wright  Pearson,  15.  Ex-86:  Mabelle  Clough, 
Mabell  Cook,  Hattie  Cushman,  3. 
1887 

Ruth    Bowles   Baldwin,   Jessie   Carter  White,   Julia 
Caverno,  Lillian   Fay,   Elizabeth   Mason,  Louise  Wil- 
liams,  Martha  Woodruff,  7.     Ex-87:  Antoinette  Ban- 
croft Pierce,  Ellen  Russel  Houghton,  2. 
1888 

Isabel  Eaton,  Martha  Everett  St.  John,  Alice  Skilton, 
3.  Ex-88:  Susie  Bosworth  Munn,  Lucy  Brooks  Weiser, 
Harriet  Duguid  Amerman,  Lucy  Mather,  Nettie  Whit- 
ney, 5. 

1889 

Elsie  Atwater,  Harriet  Cobb,  Caroline  Doane  Miner, 
Mary  Gaylord  Frick,  Anna  Gilmour  de  Forest,  May 
Goodwin  Avirett,  Anna  Seelve  Emerson,  7. 
1890 

Louisa  Cheever,  Virginia  Forrest  Lucia,  Ellen  Holt, 
3.     Ex-90:  Genevra  Hill,  Cornelia  Moodey.  2. 
1891 

Grace  Allen  Hollis,  Grace  Ames,  Ellen  Comins 
Whitaker,  Bertha  Dwight  Cole,  Mary  Foster,  Helen 
Hewitt  Bailly,  Ellen  Hill,  Katharine  Meigs,  Carolyn 
Peck  Boardman,  Helen  Peirce  Esselstyn,  Louise  Phillips 
Houghton,  Eloise  Piatt  Benedict,  Ethel  Puffer  Howes, 
Mary  Raymond,  Laura  Sawin  Tilley,  Ellen  Sherman, 
Jane  Stetson  Bowen,  Cornelia  Trowbridge,  Janet  Wal- 
lace Curtis,  Grace  Weston,  Carra  Wilcox,  Mary  Wilson, 
22.  Ex-91:  Lucia  Cary,  Annie  La  Monte  Griswold, 
Constance  Waite  Rouse,  Clara  Whitehill,  Mary  Wilcox, 
5. 

1892 

Abby  Arnold,  Winifred  Ayres  Hope,  Harriet  Boyd 
Hawes,  Eliza  Bridges,  Marion  Burritt,  Ruth  Cushman 
Anthony,  Eleanor  Cutler  Daggett,  Martha  Folsom 
Marple,  Vida  Francis,  Mary  Henshaw,  Christine  Mans- 
field Cole,  Anne  Safford,  Lena  Tyler  Chase,  13.  Ex-92: 
Laura  McConway  Scoville,  Sara  May  Lawton,  Irlavere 
Searl  Barnum,  3. 

1893 

Harriet  Bigelow,  Ellen  Cook,  Mary  Cook,  Mary 
Eaton  Foth,  Grace  Field  Spottiswoode,  Gertrude  Flagg, 
Mary  Harwood,  Harriet  Holden  Oldham,  Virginia 
Lyman,  Anne  Morris  Stevens,  Charlotte  Norris,  Irma 
Port  Cheney,  Helen  Putnam  Blake,  Grace  Smith,  Grace 
Stevens  Wright,  Maud  Strong,  Mary  Vanderbeek  Giles, 
Mary  Waring,  Elizabeth  Williston  Bullard,  19.  Ex-93: 
Theressa  Corser,  Maud  Emerson  Fitts,  2. 
1894 

Ethel  Devin,  Mary  Humphrey  Adams,  Florence 
King,  Martha  Mason,  Anne  Paul,  Teresina  Peck 
Rowel  1,  Minnie  Pickering,  Ada  Piatt  Benedict.  Mary 
Richardson,  Mary  Sayward  Merigold,  Mabel  Walton 
Wanamaker,  11. 
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1895 

Amey  Aldrich,  Bertha  Allen  Logan,  Suzan  Benedict, 
Edith  Chase  Newton,  Mabel  Cummings,  Charlotte 
Emerson  Hitchcock,  Elizabeth  Fisk,  Jessie  Fowler, 
Katherine  Garrison  Norton,  Anna  Harrington  Green, 
Edith  Hawlces,  Rose  Hinckley,  Mary  Lewis,  Florence 
Lord  King,  Elizabeth  Mann,  Eleanor  Nichols  Marcy, 
Sarah  O'Toole,  Kate  Raynolds  Dean,  Carolyn  Swett, 
Amelia  Tyler,  Constance  Williston,  Rose  Witham, 
Grace  Wolcott  Duryea,  Leola  Wright,  24.  Ex-95: 
Helen  Davis  Lamb,  1. 

1896 
Helen  Abbott,  Isabel  Adams  Deland,  Alpha  Barlow, 
Lucy  Bartlett  Walsh,  Emily  Betts  Strayer,  Lucy  Bige- 
low,  Caroline  Brewster,  Clara  Burnham  Platner,  Mabel 
Calef  Allen,  Lotta  Casler.  Marion  Chase  Howard,  Alice 
Childs,  Flora  Clark  Winchester,  Margaret  Coe  Ninde, 
Eva  Cook  Rudd,  Laura  Crane  Burgess,  Anna  Curr 
Woodward,  Carlene  Curtis  Blunt,  Elizabeth  Cutter 
Morrow.  Alice  Day  Gardner,  Anna  Day  Hunt,  Alice 
Dike,  Ellen  Duckworth  Trull,  Edith  Dugan  Eveleth, 
Mabel  Durand  Pine.  Litz  Dustin  Rust,  Isabella  Foote 
Pinkham,  Julia  Gilman  Clark,  Mary  Goodman,  Martha 
Hale  Harts,  Mary  Hawes,  Bertha  Herrick  Husted,  Eva 
Hills  Eastman,  Nancy  Hoisington,  Frances  Jones,  Maria 
Keyes  Mooers,  Edith  Leeds  Bannon,  Grace  Lillibridge 
Russell,  Eliza  Lord  Jaquith,  Grace  Lyman,  Alice  Mc- 
Duffee,  Maude  McLeod  Brooks,  Margaret  Manson 
Holcomb,  Hannah  Myrick,  Mary  Parrish,  Mary  Poland 
Cushman,  Georgia  Pope  Sawyer,  Mabel  Reed,  Ila 
Roberts  Schneider,  Edith  Rockwell,  Amelia  Smith 
Ruggles,  Florence  Smith,  Katherine  Smith,  Caroline 
Snow  Merrell,  Mary  Storrs  IbershofT,  Lena  Ullrich 
Ewing,  Ethel  Warren  Coolidge,  Theodora  Watters, 
Miriam  Webb,  Edith  Wheeler  Ripley,  Caroline  Wing, 
Anne  Young  Copeland,  62.  Ex-96:  Maude  Field, 
Edith  Hart  Holcomb,  Mabel  Millett  Carhart,  Lillian 
Phillips,  4. 

1897 
Dorothea  Caverno,  Isabelle  Cutler  Blanke,  Martha 
Cutler,  Albertine  Flershem  Valentine,  Lucy  Hunt, 
Climena  Judd,  Bertha  Kirkland  Dakin,  Alice  Lord 
Parsons,  Ellen  Lormore  Guion,  Florence  Low  Kelsey, 
Grace  Lyon  Rickert,  Alice  Maynard  Madeira,  Caroline 
Mitchell  Bacon,  Edith  Montague  White,  Josephine 
Sewall  Emerson,  Man'  Ward  Dunning,  Mary  Wells,  17. 
Ex-97:  Imogene  Prindle,  1. 

1898 
Grace  Blanchard,  Annie  Brooks,  Alice  Clark,  Helen 
Cornell  French,  Georgianna  Coyle  Hall,  Ruth  Duncan 
Duff,  Catherine  Farwell  Hyde,  Ethel  Gower,  Maud 
Jackson  Hulst,  Winifred  Knight  Thornton,  Elizabeth 
McFadden,  Marion  Melius  Dickey,  Ysabel  Swan,  Elisa- 
beth Thacher,  Harriet  Winsor,  15.  Ex-98:  Florence 
Hall  Marion,  Cara  Walker,  Sophia  Wilson  Shoughrue, 
3. 

1899 
Abby  Allen  Eaton,  Harriet  Bliss  Ford,  Ethel  Darling, 
Mary  Duggan,  Ethel  Gilman  Braman,  Mary  Goodnow 
Cutler,  Florence  Hitchcock  James,  Grace  Mossman 
Sawyer,  Helen  Patton  Beers,  Frances  Rice,  Mary  Smith 
Livermore,  Ella  Spencer,  Martha  Vance  Drabble,  Eliza- 
beth Warner  Voorhees,  Florence  Wilcox,  15.  Ex-99: 
Helen  Schwab  Hellman,  1. 

1900 
Pamelia  Adams,  Irene  Butler  James,  Lucy  Day, 
Edith  Emerson,  Martha  Gilchrist  Bayard,  Miriam 
Loheed,  Lucy  Lord  Barrangon,  Olive  Mann  Brundage, 
Virginia  Mellen  Hutchinson,  Edith  Monson,  Florence 
Peirce  Wright,  Mabel  Perkins,  Harriet  Ross,  Helen 
Story,  Lucy  Thayer,  Helen  Ward  Ward,  Mary  Wiley 
Thaytr,  17.  Ex-00:  Alice  Barrows  Fowler,  Mazy 
Worthington  Penrose,  2. 

1901 
Marion  Ashley  Ahlborn,  Mary  Aull  Morgan,  Mary 
Barrett,  Mary  Barstow  Guernsey,  Jennette  Bartholo- 
mew Robotham,  Alice  Batchelder,  Mary-  Bellows 
Quincy,  Marian  Billings,  Julia  Bolster  Ferris,  Ethel 
Brocklebank,  Helen  Brown,  Annie  Buffum  Williams, 
Florence  Byles  Barr,  Agnes  Childs  Hinckley,  Josephine 
Chrysler,  Dora  Clifford  Monroe,  Blanche  Clough  Far- 
rington,  Ethel  Cobb  Arnold,  Helen  Coburn  Stevens, 
Mary  Coggeshall,  Alice  Cummings  Hudson,  Daisy  Day 
Phyfe,  Mildred  Dewey  Hay,  Elizabeth  Dike,  Louise 
Dillon,  Alice  Duckworth  Pearson,  Ellen  Duggan  Con- 
nor, Lucy  Ellsworth  Creevey,  Leal  Fales  Hall,  Amy 
Ferris,  Edna  Foley,  Laura  Gere,  Agnes  Gilchrist  Watter- 
son,  Lucy  Grumbine,  Louise  Harris  Beach,  Mabel 
Hedden  Havell,  Florence  Hinkley  Dana,  Anna  Hitch- 
cock, Florence  Homer  Hayward,  Belsita  Hull  Rockwell, 
Mary  Hunter  Oliver,  Edith  Hurlburt,  Hannah  Johnson 
Stoddard,  Amy  Jones  Rice,  Jane  Kerr,  Jessamine  Kim- 
ball Draper,  Helen  Kitchel  Daniells,  Grace  Larmonth 


Snow,  Alison  Locke,  Laura  Lord  Scales,  Rebecca  Mack, 
Jean  Matron,  Marguerite  Page  Hersey,  Emeline  Palmer 
Spalding,  Agnes  Patton  Woodhull,  Grace  Peters,  Flor- 
ence Pooke,  Helen  Pooke,  Amy  Pope  Shirk,  Antoinette 
Putman-Cramer,  Caroline  Rumbold,  Caroline  Saunders 
Lindeke,  Mary  Sayhs  Moore,  Clara  Schauffler,  Lillian 
See,  Helen  SBoemaker  Elmer,  Ruth  Slade,  Helen  Smith 
Hamilton,  Rosa  Smith  Bull,  Ethel  Stetson  Bingham, 
Marie  Stuart  Edwards,  Laura  Thayer  Neal.  Speck 
Thomson,  Edith  Tilden,  Miriam  Trowbridge  Barker, 
Grace  Viele,  Josephine  Waymoth,  Louise  Worthen,  78. 
Ex-01:  Isabel  Adams  Dodge,  Eva  Benson  Hall,  Anna 
Bradford  Hubbard,  George  Eaton  Amey,  Louise  Haz- 
ard. Nellie  Lunt  Watkins,  Helen  Mcintosh  Galbraith, 
Lucy  Nichols,  Helen  Olcott,  Lelia  Parker  Sturges, 
Florence  Reeves,  Maysie  Simpson  Patterson,  Julia 
Stevens,  13. 

1902 

Mary  Allison,  Blanche  Barnes  Wilson,  Katherine 
Berry,  Anna  Bliss  Phelps,  Ethel  Bliss  Woodworth,  Ruth 
Canedy  Hadley,  Julia  Davis  Richmond,  Marjorie  Elder 
Stevenson,  Margery  Ferriss  Semple,  Ruth  French, 
Marion  Gaillard  Brackett,  Lilian  Holbrooke,  Katharine 
Holmes,  Elizabeth  Macniel  Olmsted,  Beatrice  Manning, 
Sarah  Schaff  Carleton.  Maude  Shattuck,  Edith  Souther, 
Frances  Valentine,  Ella  Van  Tuyl  Kempton,  Helen 
Walker,  21. 

1903 

Helen  Allen  Barlow,  Eva  Becker-Shippee,  Gertrude 
Beecher  Park,  Annie  Dunn,  Lora  Dyer,  Bertha  Folsom 
Edgerly,  Grace  Fuller,  May  Hammond,  Fanny  Hastings 
Plimpton,  Ada  Heine,  Edith  Hill,  Frances  Lawrence, 
Frances  McCarroll  Edwards.  Maybelle  Packard  New- 
comb,  Laura  Post  Breed,  Florence  Ripley  Willis,  Fannie 
Stewart,  Margaret  Thacher,  Alice  Warner  Hamilton, 
Marie  Weeden  Langford,  20.  Ex-03:  Rebecca  Carr 
Stone,  Maud  Hammond,  2. 

1904 

Harriet  Abbott,  Alice  Barrett  Heeran,  Edith  Bond 
Howard,  Mabel  Brown,  Anne  Chapin,  Helen  Choate, 
Annetta  Clark,  Miriam  Clark,  Marion  Dana,  Sarah 
Davenport,  Fannie  Davis  Gifford,  Hazel  Day  Pike, 
Emma  Dill  Grand,  Hannah  Dunlop  Colt,  Louise  Fuller, 
Eleanor  Garrison,  Grace  Harlow  Bray,  Muriel  Haynes, 
Josephine  Holloway  Cairns,  Margaret  Hotchkiss  Streit, 
Priscilla  Jouett,  Edith  Kingsbury  Watson,  Ann  Mead 
Hammond,  Ruth  Mills,  Louise  Partenheimer,  Mary- 
Peck  Holsapple,  Nellie  Prince  Baker,  Ellen  Quigley 
Sawin,  Anna  Rogers  Callahan,  Florence  Snow,  Mar- 
guerite Souther,  Man-  Waite,  Alice  Wright  Teagle.  33. 
Ex-04:  Helen  Lincoln  Newell,  Louise  Lynch  Campbell, 
Grace  Waters  Bartholomew,  Florence  Wells  Ireys,  4. 
1905 

Florence  Bannard  Adams,  Grace  Beattie  Hardies, 
Louisa  Billings,  Mary'  Campbell,  Muriel  Childs  Dyer, 
Louise  Collin,  Edna  Day  Blakeslee,  Ella  Emerson, 
Beatrice  Flather  Flagg,  Elizabeth  Freeman  Peirce,  Ruth 
Gallagher  Chase,  Marion  Gary',  Alice  Holden,  Evelyn 
Hooker,  Alice  Lawlor  Kirby,  Dagmar  Megie  Ross, 
Jennie  Peers  Newhall,  Mary'  Perry  Whitney,  Susan 
Rambo,  Iva  Shores  Worcester,  20.  Ex-05:  Helen  Dill 
Heald,  Mary  Kriegsman  Potter,  Alice  Moore,  3. 
1906 

Lucille  Abbott  Cate,  Helena  Alford,  Marjorie  Allen 
Seiffert,  Jessie  Barclay  Motten,  Alice  Barker  Ballard, 
Helen  Barker  Allen,  Luliona  Barker,  Sarah  Bartlett, 
Edith  Battles,  Amelia  Bent  Burnett,  Louise  Bodine 
How,  Margaret  Bridges  Blakeslee,  Nellie  Brown  Downes, 
Alice  Can-  Newlands,  Hazel  Cary  Kerr,  Mary  Chapin 
Davis,  Irene  Clark  Fowler,  Emeline  Cook  Merrill.  Clara 
Cooley  Campbell.  Susan  Coolidge  Sanford,  Gertrude 
Cooper  Dean,  Virginia  Cox  Brank,  Elsie  Damon  Si- 
monds,  Josephine  Davis  Vachon,  Louise  Day  Duffy, 
Rosamond  Denison  McLean,  Marguerite  Dixon  Clark, 
Marion  Dodd.  Olive  Dunne  Maynard,  Edith  Ellis  Went- 
worth,  Louise  Ellis  Greene,  Anna  Enright  Smith,  Helen 
Fellows  Hastings,  Ruth  Finch  Thayer.  Ruth  Flather 
MacBriar,  Mignonne  Ford,  Eleanor  Fox  De  Caro,  Man 
Gallup  Weidman,  Charlotte  Gardner  McCall.  Ethel 
Gleason  McGeorge,  Ethel  Hammond  Connell,  Alice 
Hildebrand.  Caroline  Hinman,  Margaret  Hutchins, 
Lucia  Johnson  Bing,  Barbara  Kauffmann  Murray, 
Mabel  Kent,  Alice  Kenvin,  Cassandra  Kinsman,  Ger- 
trude Kuhfuss  Lyding,  Josephine  Lane,  Emma  Loomis 
Bishop,  Yardrine  McBee,  Ruth  McCall  Hughes,  Man 
McCurrach  Keiser,  Amy  Maher,  Florence  Mann 
Spoehr,  Lois  Mann,  Frances  Manning  Bent,  Margaret 
Maxon  Draper.  Ida  Merrill.  Catharine  Mitchell,  Myra 
Mitchell.  Ethel  Monson  Holcombe,  Edith  Moore  At- 
wood,  Ethel  Moore,  Helen  Moore  Bagg,  Harriet  Muhle- 
man  Hawkins,  Christine  Nelson,  Clara  Newcomb  Back, 
Margaret  Norton,  Mabel  Parker,  Gladys  Pierce.  Helen 
Pomeroy  Burtis,  Clara  Porter,  Esther  Porter  Brooks, 
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Melinda  Prince  Smith,  Louisa  Puffer,  Helen  Putnam 
Kingsbury,  Alice  Raymond  Biram,  Marion  Reynolds, 
Margaret  Richardson  Gallagher,  Alma  Roberts  Ebersol, 
Fannie  Robinson,  Marion  Robinson,  Frances  Rockwell 
M<  Laren,  Melinda  Rockwood  Abbot,  Mary  Root  Kohn, 
Hannah  Scharps  Hirschhorn,  Louise  Sears  Phillips, 
Marc  ia  Shaw  Glidden,  Theo  Sibley  Squire?  Maud  Skid- 
more  Barber,  Evelyn  Smythe  Grinnell,  Florence  Stern- 
berger  Bisbee,  Margaret  Stone  Dodge,  Louise  Sweet, 
Susan  Tanner  Larkin,  Julia  Thomas,  Louise  Thornton 
McDougall,  Grace  Treadwell  Johnson,  Gail  Tritch 
Thomas,  Jessie  Vallentine  Thayer,  Genevieve  Waters, 
Edna  Wells  Root,  Mary  Wham  Kimball,  Alice  Wheeler 
M.  Will,  Mildred  Wiggin,  Mary  Wilson  Perry,  109. 
Ex-06:  Anna  Blackwell  Belden,  Helen  Block  Whittlesey, 
Alice  Clement,  Lorraine  Comstock  Evarts,  Mary  Duell 
Kean,  Helen  Gale  Coale,  Susan  Whittlesey  Tyler,  Es- 
telle  Williamson  Douglas,  8. 
1907 

Leonora  Bates,  Grace  Buxton,  Helen  Cobb  Bragdon, 
Ruth  Cowing  Scott,  Dorothy  Davis  Goodwin,  Louise 
De  Forest  Veryard,  Marion  Felt  Sargent,  Ethel  Felton, 
Mabel  Holmes,  Helen  Kent  Kent,  Anna  Kriegsmann 
Maxwell,  Helen  Moodey  Moog,  Bessie  Moorhead  Reed, 
Mary  N'oyes  Spelman,  Valborg  Smith  Adams,  Frances 
Taylor  Whitney,  Carolyn  Tucker,  17. 
1908 

Anna  Adams  Taylor,  Ida  Barney,  Frances  Boynton, 
Edith  Brownlee,  Carolyn  Burpee,  Flora  Burton,  Mary 
Butler  Brigham,  Harriet  Childs,  Constance  Church- 
yard, Helen  Davidson  Walton,  Helen  Ellsworth,  Helen 
Hills  Hills,  Ethel  McCluney  Loutrel,  Ruth  Parker, 
Mabel  Rae  Matchett,  Ada  Reeve  Joyce,  Leslie  Sawtelle 
Berry,  Jessie  Sherman,  Alta  Smith  Corbett,  Grace  Stod- 
dard Hull,  Esther  Stone,  Frances  Swift  Miles,  Helen 
Winward  Brown,  Marie  Wolfs,  24.  Ex-08:  Bertha 
Shepard,  1. 

1909 

Carol  Anderson  Steinsieck,  Lucy  Ballard,  Frances 
Bickford,  Sarah  Blake,  Pearl  Bryant,  Lucy  Cole,  Anna 
Crandall  Polk,  Elizabeth  Dickinson  Bowker,  Ruth 
Dietrich  Tuttle,  Idella  Gribbel  McCurdy,  Rachel  Harris 
Johnson,  Alma  Haydock,  Ruth  Henley  Kirk,  Dora 
Homer  Whorf,  Maude  Jacobs,  Rachel  Little  Pettengill, 
Ruth  Lowrey  Hanford,  Alice  Merrill  Ware,  Louise  Put- 
nam Lee,  Marcia  Reed  Binford,  Gertrude  Schwarz 
Hinckley,  Evelyn  Smith  Trask,  Marion  Smith  Bidwell, 
Mary  Stedman  Cross,  Mary  Stevenson,  Alice  Waters, 
26. 

1910 

Helen  Bradley  Wood,  Marjorie  Browning  Leavens, 
Breta  Childs,  Elizabeth  Gregory  Perkins,  Alice  Howe 
Hatton,  Celia  Kimball  Breed,  Blanche  Le  Gro,  Laura 
Pettingell,  Olive  Seymour  Miller,  Mary  Staples  Kirk- 
patrick,  Jennie  Waite,  Loraine  Washburn  Hall,  Maude 
Wesby,  Ethel  Wilson  Nichols,  14. 
1911 

Elizabeth  Abbe,  Dorothy  Abbot  Loomis,  Amy  Alvord 
Borst,  Katharine  Ames  George,  Edith  Angell  Cranshaw, 
Welcome  Ayer,  Florence  Baker,  Ruth  Baker  Nicholson, 
Florence  Barrows,  Mary*  Bates  Hinds,  Marion  Beardsley 
Aberdeen,  Bertha  Bender  Biele,  Marguerite  Bittman 
Priddy,  Florence  Blodgett  McClelland,  Olive  Booth, 
Almyra  Breckenridge  Gordon,  Caroline  Brown,  Mar- 
jorie Browning  Murchie,  Olive  Bryant  Gill,  Katharine 
Buell  Wilder,  Ellen  Burke  Smith,  Gladys  Burlingame 
Barlow,  Madeline  Burns  Wilson,  Katharine  Burrell 
Sicard,  Marion  Butler  Boynton,  Marguerite  Butterfield 
Ervin,  Blanche  Buttfield  Pratt,  Frances  Campbell  Gary, 
Edith  Case  Pearson,  Helen  Catlin,  Grace  Clark  Dilling- 
ham, Beatrice  Cohn  Rothschild.  Ruth  Colby,  Margaret 
Cook  Thomson,  Ethel  Cox  Lowell,  Virginia  Coyle,  Elsa 
Detmold  Holliday,  Mary  Dickinson  Bogardus,  Josephine 
Dormitzer  Abbott,  Hannah  Doyle  Flaherty,  Helen 
Earle  Johnston,  Florence  Elliott,  Ruth  Everett,  Eliza- 
beth Faber  Keithley,  Louise  Fielder  Black,  Eleanor 
Fisher  Grose,  Margaret  Fisher  Madden,  Margaret  Foss 
Thomas,  Florence  Fowler,  Clara  Franklin  Stockbridge, 
Helen  French  Graham,  Kate  Gilbert  Rice,  Eleanor  God- 
dard  Daniels,  Ruth  Griffith  Pinkham,  Isabel  Guilbert 
Wales,  Marion  Hadkins  Martin,  Beatrice  Hardy  Clark, 
Emilie  Heffron  Sisson,  Agnes  Heintz  Kennedy,  Dorothy 
Hickok  Reinhart,  Emily  Hix  Faber,  Sarah  Holton, 
Catharine  Hooper,  Mildred  Horton  Bonstein.  Rene 
Hubinger  Timm,  Eleanore  Ide  Mclntyre,  Jean  Johnson 
Goddard,  Mabel  Keith  Durfee,  Minerva  King,  Joyce 
Knowlton  Zinsser,  Susanna  McDougall  Kite,  Audrey 
Mallett  Farnsworth,  Althea  Marks,  Jane  Martin  Win- 
wood,  Mary  Mattis  Camp,  Gladys  Megie  Kingsley, 
Julia  Miller  Rose,  Gertrude  Moodey,  Margaret  Moore 
Terry,  Doris  Nash  Wortman,  Winifred  Notman  Prince, 
Hazel  O'NCil  Kenning,  Gladys  Owen  Kiekhofer,  Anne 
Parsons  Hall,  Doris  Patterson  Bradford,  Dorothy  Pear- 


son Abbott,  Gertrude  Pearson  Taylor,  Marion  Pepper 
Harrington,  Mira  Poler,  Dwight  Power  Hutchison, 
Charlotte  Rankin' Aiken,  Emily  Rankin,  Ethel  Reeve 
Curry,  Edna  Robbins,  Raena  Ryerson  Smith,  Adele 
Scott  Saul,  Henrietta  Scott,  Dolly  Searle  Allen,  Ruth 
Segur  Burke,  Agnes  Senior  Seasongood,  Elizabeth  Sher- 
wood, Florence  Smith  Tillson,  Rebecca  Smith  Chandler, 
Ruth  Spaulding,  Muriel  Spicer  Carroll,  Mary  Stevens 
Colwell,  Josephine  Stevenson,  Carlotta  Stone  Robbins, 
Florence  Sturtevant  Norton,  Sadie  Sweet  Quist,  Jane 
Swenarton,  Margaret  Townsend  O'Brien,  Marion  Van 
Vleck,  Mary  Vidaud  Howard,  Mabel  Ward  Fraser,  Ruth 
Warner,  Ruth  Weber  Schaefer,  Louise  Weems  Abbot, 
Louise  West  Seay,  Katharine  Whitney  Kingsbury, 
Katherine  Wilbar  Utter,  Elizabeth  Wilber  Noe,  Mar- 
garetta  Williams  Mullen,  Carolyn  Woolley  Glass,  Esther 
Wyman,  Marian  Yeaw  Biglow,  126.  Ex-11:  Elizabeth 
Bush  Fowler,  Mabel  Conover,  Ruth  Dyer  Merriam, 
Gertrude  Fink  Nunnemacher,  Marjorie  Fuller  Emerson, 
Rosina  Mandelberg  Freedman,  Rhoda  Moore  Haskell, 
Terese  Roquemore  Jones,  8. 

1912 

Gladys  Baily,  Adrienne  Baker  Conybeare,  Dorothy 
Bement,  Ruth  Benjamin,  Ada  Carson  Robbins,  Mary 
Clapp,  Anna  Cliff,  Gertrude  Darling  Benchley,  Mar- 
garet Doyle  Wallace,  Gertrude  Dunn,  Edith  Fitzgerald 
Dibble,  Edith  Gray  Ferguson,  Ruth  Griswold  Griswold, 
Lillian  Holland  Smart,  Helen  Houghton  Shortlidge, 
Amy  Hubbard  Abbott,  Helen  Hulbert  Blague,  Georgia 
Hutchison  Kilborn,  Ruth  Johnson,  Evelyn  Knox  Rus- 
sell, Frances  Krause  Abbott,  Katharine  Moakley,  Marie 
Neal,  Grace  Neill,  Mary  Xickerson  Osgood,  Elizabeth 
Noakes  Post,  Ruth  Paine  Blodgett,  Henrietta  Peabody 
Carlson,  Catharine  Pierce,  Marion  Pierson  Banks,  Es- 
telle  Smith,  Rose  Starin  Hyman,  Genevieve  Stockwell 
Humphrey,  Helen  Walker  Waldron,  Martha  Westcott 
Davis,  Helen  Wolfs,  Maude  Young,  37.  Ex-12:  Sylvia 
Dunham,  1. 

1913 

Eleanor  Brodie,  Dorothy  Brown,  Marguerite  Bunnell, 
Katherine  Carr  Wilson,  Pauline  Cole,  Dorothy  Douglas 
Zinsser,  Anne  Dunphy,  Ruth  Ensign  Pease,  Helen  Estee, 
Catherine  Ferry  Peirson,  Agnes  Folsom,  Eleanor 
Galleher,  Mabel  Girard  Mazzolini,  Winifred  Glasheen, 
Sybil  Green,  Alice  Griffiths  Wiswall,  Ruth  Higgins, 
Helen  Hood,  Grace  Jordan,  Helen  Knox,  Ruth  Le  Gro 
McLaughlin,  Ethel  Libby  Wilks,  Mary  Lorenz  Van 
Deusen,  Merle  McVeigh  Chamberlain,  Harriet  Moodey 
Reid,  Marie  Moody  Bersbach,  Clara  Murphy  Tead, 
Nellie  Oiesen  Tullis,  Ruby  Parmelee  Phelps,  Madeline 
Pfeiffer,  Isabella  Power,  Susan  Raymond  King,  Katha- 
rine Richards,  Elsie  Robbins,  Elizabeth  Schlosser 
Cousins,  Lucia  Smith  Cate,  Clara  Williamson,  Ruth 
Wilson  Borst,  Georgia  Wolfe  Roth,  39.  Ex-13:  Doro- 
thy Haskins  Warner,  Dorothy  Ihlseng  Morrison,  Helen 
Orr,  3. 

1914 

Gladys  Anslow,  Louisa  Baker,  Katherine  Barry, 
Margaret  Beckley  Converse,  Marguerite  Booth, 
Genevieve  Browne,  Madeleine  Brydon  Kent,  Anna  Col- 
man,  Amy  Fargo,  Margaret  Farrand  Thorp,  Mary  Fay 
Hamilton,  Dorothy  Franz,  Marion  Freeman  Wakeman, 
Anna  Gear,  Lois  Gould  Robinson,  Miriam  Howard  Mer- 
rill, Katharine  Knight,  Catharine  McCollester  Gallaher, 
Florence  McConnell,  Ruth  McKenney,  Grace  Middle- 
ton  Roberts,  Blanche  Mitchell,  Agnes  Morgenthau  New- 
borg,  Grace  Patten  Bowser,  Mary  Phillips  Bailey,  Ruth 
Ralston,  Marion  Rawson  Gillies,  Dorothy  Seamans, 
Dorothea  Simmons  Harris,  Margaret  Spahr,  Evelyn 
Thompson  Jones,  Olga  Waller  Anson,  Mary  Welch, 
Margaret  Woodward  Cumings,  34. 
1915 

Rachel  Axtell  Jepson,  Bessie  Bailey,  Beth  Battles, 
Charlotte  Baum,  Lois  Breckenridge  Towler,  Dorothy 
Davis,  Mary  Dempsey,  Marion  Fairchild,  Marion 
Graves  Duffey,  Florence  Hanford,  Madge  Hovey  Spen- 
cer, Jennie  McLeod,  Mabel  Marine  Clark,  Esther 
Mather  Phelps,  Margaret  Mensel,  Margaret  Munsie 
Hathaway,  Frances  O'Connell,  Marion  Poole  Kidger, 
Mary  Semans  Naiden,  Amy  Walker,  20. 
1916 

Martha  Abbott,  Mildred  Ackerman  Duryea,  Eleanor 
Adams  Hopkins,  Mary  Allen  Forsyth,  Anna  Alofsin 
Sear,  Emily  Ames  Pickett,  Willie  Anderson  Meiklejohn, 
Dorothy  Attwill  Oates,  Marion  Bartlett,  Decia  Beebe 
Veasey,  Margaret  Beebe  Thomas,  Marion  Berkey 
Whinery.  Agnes  Betts  McCulloch,  Marguerite  Bicknell, 
Louise  Bird  Ralston,  Esther  Bleckley  Young,  Ruth 
Blodgett  Shedden,  Elizabeth  Borden  Schatz,  Sarepta 
Bowman  Terletzky,  Frances  Bradshaw  Blanshard, 
Pauline  Brown  White,  Dorothy  Buhler,  Helen  Cadwell 
Sechrest,  Hulda  Chapman  Wheeler,  Emily  Clapp  Glea- 
son,  Elizabeth  Clarke,  Helen  Cobb,  Selma  Cohen  Bern- 
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kopf,  Mary  Corbet  Laine,  Ruth  Crandall,  Ruth  Crosby 
Van  Ness,  Marjorie  Darr,  Mary  Davidson  Carpenter, 
Lucile  Driscoll,  Dorothy  Eaton  Palmer,  Frances  Eaton, 
Elizabeth  Edsall  Backus,  Florence  Eis,  Margaret 
Elliott,  Mary  Erwin,  Hazel  Ferguson  Lee,  Helen 
Fernald  Shaw,  Mary  Fisher  Davidson,  Gertrude  Fore- 
man Schwarz,  Irene  Galleciez,  Emma  Gelders  Sterne, 
Esther  Gilbert,  Dora  Goldberg  Schatz,  Helen  Gulick 
KiriK,  Mabel  Hammer  Assheton,  Helen  Hannahs  Ward- 
well,  Emma  Hartford  Nelson,  Justina  Hill,  Helen  Hogel 
Simpson,  Alice  Huber  Fox,  Elizabeth  Hugus,  Helen 
Johnson,  Agnes  Jones,  Elizabeth  Jones,  Margaret  Jones 
Little,  Mildred  Jourdan  Ludlow,  Emma  Kellogg  Kra- 
mer, Ruth  Kilborn  Deshon,  Margaret  King  Lovejoy, 
Mary  Lambert  Littlejohn,  Margaret  Leighton  Wallace, 
Frida  Lund,  Priscilla  McClellan  Whelden,  Inez  Mc- 
Closkey  Messenkopf,  Edith  MacCoy,  Estella  Mac- 
Farland  Fox,  Dorothy  Mack  Nichols,  Lois  McKinney 
Shapleigh,  Elizabeth  McLean,  Helen  Mann,  Ellen  Mara, 
Frances  Marley,  Doris  Mathewson  Catchpole,  Esther 
Mayo  Foss,  Harriet  Means  Witt,  Vera  Montville, 
Harriet  Moriarty  Laurent,  Dorothy  Parsons  Boland, 
Augusta  Patton,  Persis  Pottinger  Baldwin,  Rosamond 
Praeger,  Dorothy  Puddington  Brown,  Frances  Putnam, 
Jerene  Reaver  Appleby,  Verona  Rouse  King,  Elizabeth 
Rusk  Sherrerd,  Mildred  Schmolze,  Mary  Sedgwick 
Deely,  Ruth  Selden  Griswold,  Louise  Sherburne  Bishop, 
Harriet  Skidmore  Wisner,  Margaret  Smith  Staples, 
Abbie  Stanley,  Ellen  Steel,  Evelyn  Stevens  Stahlberg, 
Idabelle  Stevenson,  Esther  Stewart  Reinecke,  Gladys 
Story  Remsen,  Jean  Tait  Robertson,  Margaret  Thomp- 
son Runels,  Isabel  Wardner  Rollins,  Evelyn  Warren 
Francis,  Marjorie  Wellman  Freeman,  Edith  Wells  Bab- 
bitt, Beatrice  Wheeler  Blake,  Helen  Wheelock  Griffith, 
Eleanor  Wild  Clark,  Miriam  Wood  Haseltine,  Elsie 
Wright  Huston,  Hazel  Wyeth  Williams,  Anna  Young 
Whiting,  Georgia  Young  Farnsworth,  117.  Ex-16: 
Rachel  Embree  Scott,  Marjorie  Frary  Hawkes,  Dorothy 
Gary  Barber,  Hortense  Hart  Pomeroy,  Helen  Higbie 
Mower,  Helen  Hobbs  Harvey,  Violet  Locke  Mclvor, 
Dorothy  Norton  Baird,  Mary  Robbins  Edgarton, 
Katharine  Ryder  Parkhurst,  Sylvia  Simon  Frank,  Mary 
Sisk  Mabey,  Gertrude  Welsh,  Florine  Williamson  Roy, 
Lillian  Williamson  Kingsbury.  Esther  Woods,  16. 
1917 

Eola  Akers  Hungerford,  Belle  Atherton,  Rachel  Blair 
Bowers,  Helen  Burnett  Townsend,  Marion  Cohn, 
Dorothy  Cole  Sturtevant,  Mary  Dixon,  Louise  Franz, 
Isabel  Gardner  Blake,  Elma  Guest  Balise,  Helena 
Hawkins  Bonynge,  Marjorie  Inman,  Florence  Martin- 
dale  Hughes,  Mary  Owen,  Helen  Rawson,  Alice  Watson 
Campbell,  Catharine  Weiser,  17. 
1918 

Florence  Barnum,  Elizabeth  Barry,  Katharine 
Bradley  White,  Dorcas  Brigham,  Sylvia  Cook  Brown, 
Eleanor  Cosgrove  Clifford,  Gertrude  Cowing,  Alice 
Davenport  Shumway,  Mary  Elder,  Eva  Gove  Seely, 
Eleanor  Hine  Renander,  Ruth  Liddle,  Anna  McDonnell, 
Katherine  McGovern,  Amelia  Magee  Holtby,  Maren 
Mendenhall,  Mary  Mensel,  Margaret  Oldham  Green, 
Marjory  Parsons  Craver,  Marjorie  Peeples,  Margaret 
Perkins  Bliss,  Gertrude  Philbrick,  Theodora  Piatt, 
Eleanor  Smith  Briggs,  Henrietta  Stoddard  Martin, 
Blanche  Tait  Chidsey,  Corinne  Thompson,  Charlotte 
Weir  Jennison,  Thelma  Woodsome  Loring,  29.  Ex-18: 
Myrtle  Davis  Davis,  Ruth  Hitchcock,  Dorothy  Phelps 
Rugg,  3. 

1919 

Mildred  Beals  Darling,  Lula  Bisbee  Smith,  Alice 
Bulkley,  Barbara  Caswell  Steenken,  Anne  Comaskey, 
Helen  Crittenden  Robinson,  Alice  Cronan,  Antonia 
Gariepy  Grant,  Ahlene  Gibbons  Wilder,  Jane  Griffin, 
Mae  Haskins  Starr,  Margaret  Hitchcock  Green,  Bar- 
bara Johnson,  Constance  Kelton,  Lucy  Kingsbury 
Piper,  Leila  Knapp,  Frances  Lowe  Bell,  Mary  Mac- 
Arthur  Bryan,  Anna  Mclntyre  Montgomery,  Beatrice 
Marion  Ackerman,  Frances  Murphy,  Edna  Newman, 
Mathilde  Shapiro,  Mary  Shaw  Finn,  Eleanor  Smith,  25. 
Ex-19:  Evelyn  Haviland,  1. 

1920 

Ruth  Bardwell  Ladd,  Ruby  Barry  Trumpbour,  Mar- 
ion Brumberg  Shackman,  Katharine  Bryan  Milligan, 
Ellen  Callahan,  Helen  Carvalho  Steele,  Marjorie  Day 
McGowan,  Katharine  Dickson  King,  Margaret  Kaliher, 
Elizabeth  Kambour  Bedell,  Olive  Lawrence  Smith, 
Margaret  O'Keefe  Hayes,  Frances  Parker,  Elizabeth 
Rice,  Esther  Roy,  Violet  Storey,  Edith  Sullivan,  Eleanor 
Tucker,  Lois  Whitney  Perry,  19. 
1921 

Alice  Abbott,  Alice  Anthony  Fuller,  Helen  Anthony, 
Cecile  Arpin  Beeman,  Helen  Barker,  Marion  Bayer 
Wilson,  Edith  Bayles  Ricketson,  Helen  Begley,  Muriel 
Berry    Woodward,    Lynda    Billings    Mitchell,    Helen 


Bloomer  Hutchins,  Helen  Bornemao,  Katharine  Hrand, 
Hortense  Braunstein  Apfelbaum,  Esther  Brayton  Davis- 
son,  Lucy  Brew  Tewhill.  Florence  Brigham,  Florence 
Brown  Connor,  Elsie  Bullard,  Grace  Carver,  Olive 
Catterall  Wickham,  Dorothy  Cerf  Bailey,  Doris  Chad- 
wick,  Mary  Chamberlin,  Carolyn  Chapman,  Florence 
Chester  Stimson,  Ruth  Cliovey  Lushear,  Elizabeth 
Clapp  Penney,  Anne  Clark  Fischer,  Mary  ('lark  Besscy, 
Helen  Close  Van  Petersilge,  Anne  Coburn,  Ethel 
Converse  Winslow,  Marguerite  Currier,  Rachel  Denison 
Tryon,  Ruth  Dewsbury  Murdock,  Mary  Dietrich  Hill, 
Isabel  Durfee,  Ernestine  Fay  Scott,  Eloise  Fitzgerald, 
Frances  Flint  Piper,  Dorothy  Folsom  Burpee,  Janet 
Fraser  Lewis,  Margaret  Goldthwait  Bennett,  Carolyn 
Goodwin  Guinan,  Margaret  Gould,  Dorothy  Graves, 
Elizabeth  Graves  Hill,  Helen  Greene  Esty,  Constance 
Grigg,  Helen  Gutman  Sternau,  Freda  Haas  McCracken, 
Katharine  Harriman  Welts,  Emma  Heindle  Vinyard, 
Mabelle  Hobbs  Dunleavy,  Katharine  Holmes  Moore, 
Mary  Holyoke  Marsh,  Eunice  Hovey  Peck,  Edith  Howe 
Kaemmerlen,  Harriet  Howe  Greene,  Julia  Howell 
Hatheway,  Edith  Jacobs,  Alice  Jaretzki  Cooper, 
India  Johnson,  Alice  Jones,  Catharine  Joralmon  Snow, 
Edith  Ketcham  Brinton,  Grace  King,  Mildred  King 
Sangree,  Martha  Kirsten,  Helen  Kittredge  Hamblett, 
Dorothy  Knapp  Thomas,  Marion  La  Montagne  Guiney, 
Carlota  Lane  Peet,  Charlotte  Lindley  Wurtele,  Doris 
Lovell,  Louise  McLaren  Cone,  Lorna  Mason  Thompson, 
Pauline  Mead,  Laura  Morgan,  Georgiana  Morrison  Ely, 
Julia  Morse,  Frances  Moschcowitz  Frowenfeld,  Mar- 
jorie Moulton  Hopkins,  Virginia  Musk  Parker,  Florence 
Newell  Fitch,  Julia  Page  Moore,  Elinor  Palmer  Vroman, 
Georgiana  Palmer,  Muriel  Park  Mason,  Helen  Peirce, 
Ethel  Phillips  Noble,  Helen  Pillsbury,  Helen  Pittman, 
Marjory  Porritt  Nield,  Margaret  Raymond,  Nelle  Rea 
Williams,  Constance  Richards  Baldwin,  Henrietta 
Robinson  Herndon,  Esther  Ropes,  Athalie  Rowe  Eck- 
hardt,  Marion  Sailer  Jones,  Catherine  Sammis,  Doro- 
thy Sawyer  Bates,  Mary  Sears  Hough,  Mary  Short, 
Lois  Slocum,  Barbara  Smith,  Josephine  Smith  Bryant, 
Marjorie  Smithwick,  Olive  Snow  Ash,  Jean  Spahr  San- 
gree, Dorothy  Spalding.VirginiaSpeare  Thayer,  Marjorie 
Spring  Moore,  Sarah  Starkweather  Fenno,  Elizabeth 
Stevens,  Miriam  Thompson,  Rose  Tomasi  Sassone, 
Edith  Tyler  Estey,  Margaret  Vance,  Katharine  Walker 
Born,  Marjorie  Ward,  Elizabeth  Waterbury,  Louisa 
Wells  Pinney,  Winifred  Whiton,  Barbara  Winchester, 
Marjorie  Winslow  Briggs,  Ruth  Wood,  Wynna  Wright, 
Cora  Wyman  Richardson,  Mary  Younglove  Nobel,  132. 
Ex-21:  Mary  Brinkerhoff  Gilbert,  Ruth  Brooks,  Jose- 
phine Fellows  Van  Billiard,  Viola  May,  Pauline  Stough- 
ton  At  wood,  5. 

1922 
Marjorie  Adams,  Elizabeth  Brooke,  Carita  Clark 
Ackerly,  Dorothy  Crydenwise  Lindsay,  Gladys  Dingle- 
dine  Diggs,  Marguerite  Ely  Plimpton,  Louise  Garbe 
Craig,  Grace  Havey  Quick,  Alice  Jenckes,  Marion  Leary 
O'Donnell,  Mildred  Lovejoy,  Helen  Main  Bressler, 
Harriet  Marsh  Blanton,  Elizabeth  Neilon,  Olga  Perkins 
Ellis,  Olivia  Rogers,  Abigail  Scott,  Mary  Sullivan,  Eliz- 
abeth Tuttle,  Clarice  Young,  Esther  Ziskind  Weltman, 
21.  Ex-22:  Edith  Chaffee  Morse,  Marion  Stowell 
Southwick,  2. 

1923 
Louisa  Aldrich  Wilkins,  Frances  Arnold,  Margaret 
Bassett,  Mary  Bergan,  Edith  Bleakly,  Josephine  Bree, 
Elizabeth  Buck,  Mary  Coley,  Ida  Epstein,  Phebe  Ferris 
Collins,  Adelaide  Homer,  Edith  Leach  Lorimer,  Crucita 
Moore  Rautenberg,  Lillian  Prediger,  Lillian  Taylor, 
Dorothy  Thomas  Harlow,  16.  Ex-23:  Esther  Brickett, 
1. 

1924 
Carol  Abbott,  Louise  Barker,  Esther  Beckwith,  Frances 
Blomfield  Haynes,  Ruth  Breen  McGrath,  Ruth  Bugbee 
Williams,   Carlotta   Creevey   Harrison,  Anne  Driscoll, 
Sylvia  Leach,   Dorothy   Lilly,   Elizabeth    Mackintosh, 
Helen  McLeod  Billings,  Harriet  Marble  Jones,  Rebecca 
Meyers  Blumenfeld,  Grace  Proffitt,  Helen  Stobbe,  Esther 
Stocks,  Ruth  Thomas  Wellington,  18. 
1925 
Lois  Boynton  Sherwood,  Elsie  Butler  Waller,  Frances 
Copeland,  Lillian  Duberg,  Lavinia  Fyke  Waite,  Clarace 
Gait,  Virginia  Hart  Horner,  Julia  Himmelsbach   Hol- 
comb,   Constance   Houghton,   Grania    Knott   Hoskins, 
Doris  Latimer  Wheeler,  Louise  Marion,  Helen  Munz, 
Marjorie  Peabody,  Katharine  Phealan,  Elizabeth  Robin- 
son, Lillian  Silver  Schwolsky,  Shirley  Smith  Turner, 
Muriel   Stevenson   Whittum,    Beatrice   Stuart    Andes, 
Eunice  Tait  Curtis,  Eunice  Wheeler,  22. 
1926 
Ruth    Abbott.     Ruth     Arthur,    Adelaine    Atherton 
Brooker,  Vera    Bane  Alcorn,    Barbara    Beadle  Walker, 
Mary-Elizabeth  Beam.Celia  Bernert,  Elizabeth  Billings, 
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Mary  Holm  Tyler,  Martha  Botsford,  Elizabeth  Bridges 
Fi  Brown    Redman,   Dorothy    Carlton, 

Patricia  Cassidy,  Elizabeth  Chandler,  Mary  Chute, 
Ethel  Clapp  Lougee,  Anna  Clark,  Eleanor  Clark  Earle, 
Mary  Clark,  Marion  Clow  W'ilcoxson,  Elizabeth  Creigh- 
ton,  Louise  Cronin  Harrington,  Alice  Curley  Toole, 
Man  de  Coningh,  Elizabeth  Denison  Iletzler,  Frances 
Forbes  Taaffe,  Laurestein  Foster  Knight,  Anniewall 
Foushee  Branson,  (Catherine  Frederic,  Marjorie  French, 
Elizabeth  ('.add,  Marjorie  Gaines  Burchard,  Minnette 
Gilman  August,  Drucilla  Griffiths  Morse,  Dorothy 
Halpert  Shpetner,  Ruth  Hunter  Colby,  Lois  Ittner, 
Alice  Johnson,  Doreine  Jones,  Katherine  Keeler  Booth, 
Laura  Kimball,  Harriet  Leach,  Margaret  Ley  Kent, 
Louise  McCabe,  Janet  McGee  Field,  Frances  McGuire, 
Constance  Mahoney,  Helen  Mason,  Maud  Mead  Squire, 
Ruth  Montgomery,  Ruby  Neal,  Pauline  Ormsbee 
Casey,  Mildred  Larsons,  Janet  Perry,  Marguerite  Pfeiffer, 
Pauline  Pierce,  Mary  Plummer  Fessenden,  Isabel  Por- 
ter,  Maroe  Pratt  Karrington,  Winifred  Ray  King,  Mary 
Robertson  Sundell,  Elsie  Rossmeisl,  Elizabeth  Sanders, 
Freda  Seidensticker,  Mary  Stack,  Margaret  Stearns, 
Katharine  Stebbins.  Alice  Stevenson  Baldwin,  Ruth 
Strong  Cummings,  Catherine  Sullivan,  Ruth  Talbot 
Birdsall,  Katharine  Thayer,  Dorothy  Tiley  Jacob,  Mary 
Todd,  Rachel  Torrey,  Margaret  Van  Kirk  Reid,  Sybil 
Yroom  Sprout,  Marion  Ward  Graves,  Katherine Weidler 
Roberts,  Mildred  Whitman  Kimball,  Eleanor  Whittier 
Hadley,  Janet  Wickham,  83.  Ex-26:  Elizabeth  Foss 
Janes,  Katharine  Geisel  Gross,  Margaret  Pond  Church, 
3. 

1927 

Amanda  Bryan  Kane,  Carolyn  Cushman  Bailey, 
Ruth  Gardner,  Clarice  Goldstein  Rose,  Carolyn  Han- 
mer,  Charlotte  Hockridge  Cooke,  Harriet  Jones,  Muriel 
Mayo,  Miriam  Thompson,  Mary  Walton  Elder,  Rachel 
Ward  Riley,  Geraldine  Whiting,  12.  Ex-27:  Isabel 
Gardner  Malone,  1. 

1928 

Dorothy  Adams,  Lucy  Allen,  Eloise  Barrangon, 
Elizabeth  Beder,  Sarah  Benedict,  Elizabeth  Blake, 
Elizabeth  Bowerfind,  Elaine  Boyce,  Susan  Cabot, 
Lillian  Calder,  Helen  Cisler  Search,  Madeleine  Clapp, 
Susan  Clark,  Katharine  Cochran,  Ruth  De  Young, 
Anna  Dunbar,  Lucia  Elmer  Fraser,  Margaret  Fitz- 
gerald, Elizabeth  Fleming,  Margaret  Flinn,  Dorothy 
Foster,  Eleanor  Gile  James,  Margaret  Gould,  Elizabeth 
Grimm,  Julia  Hafner,  Virginia  Hanna,  Nell  Hirschberg, 
Margaret  Humphreys,  Lucy  Kendrew,  Elsie  Kidd, 
Jean  Kyer,  Grace  Lindabury  Blodgett,  Florence  Lyon, 
Ruth  Marden,  Mary  Mills,  Ruth  Myers  Kullman, 
Elizabeth  Newman  Morrison,  Marie  Parenti,  Lois 
Pennypacker  Abbott,  Lucille  Potter,  Evelyn  Puffer, 
Frances  Reed  Robinson,  Caroline  SchaufHer,  Eleanor 
Smith,  Elizabeth  Smith  Warner,  Katharine  Sprong, 
Margaret  Stone,  Frances  Sutton,  Charlotte  Sykes, 
Martha  Tikkanen,  Ellenor  Trull,  Dorothy  Wagner, 
Kathleen  Whearty,  Helen  White  Tennant,  Eleanor 
Wood,  Agnes  Woodhull,  56.  Ex-28:  Elizabeth  Hilleary 
Brinckerhoff,  Harriet  Merrell,  2. 
1929 

Carolyn  Andrews  Wright,  Anne  Basinger,  Dorothy 
Bennett,  Kathleen  Berry,  Caroline  Blanton  Thayer, 
Carol  Booth,  Junia  Bright,  Ellis  Brown,  Mary  Byrne, 
Lila  Clevenger,  Ruth  Connolly,  Edith  Cook,  Jane 
Crawford,  Margaret  Cross,  Esther  Dudley,  Alice  Eaton, 
Margaret  Ely,  Priscilla  Feeley,  Marian  Giles,  Beulah 


Greenburgh,  Gale  Guthrie,  Jean  Hirsch,  Anna  Horton, 
Mary  Kelly,  Ruth  King,  Teresa  Kirby,  Dorothy  Loomis, 
Kathryn  Loomis,  Julie  Nicoll  Hoppner,  Anita  Owens, 
Polly  Palfrey.  Frances  Palmer,  Eugenie  Paterson,  Ruth 
Puffer,  Martha  Richardson,  Jessica  Scott,  Elsa  Siipola, 
Barbara  Simison,  Eleanor  Spottiswoode,  Phyllis  Swain, 
Eleanor  Thayer,  Susan  Tully,  Polla  Watkins,  Jessica 
Wolman,  44.  Ex-29:  Simira  Coppelli,  1. 
1930 
Mary  Alexander,  Marjorie  Ames,  Helen  Baldwin, 
Barbara  Banning,  Margaret  Barclay,  Isabel  Beer, 
Ruth  Belden,  Helen  Bisbing,  Isabel  Blandford,  Mary 
Board,  Gladys  Bolton,  Dorothy  Brooks,  Helen  Brown, 
Mildred  Brown,  Naomi  Bruce,  Irma  Bryant,  Elisabeth 
Bull,  Elizabeth  Campbell,  Eunice  Campbell,  Frances 
Carpenter,  Eloise  Cheney,  Grace  Cheney,  Esther  Chil- 
son,  Velma  Clement,  Elizabeth  Copeland,  Ruth  Crane, 
Virginia  Crane,  Fanny  Curtis,  Dorothea  Daly,  Alice 
Davis,  Dorothy  Davis,  Dorothy  Deane,  Eunice  Dis- 
sette,  Helen  Duggan,  Cordelia  Dumaine,  Alma  Dunning, 
Helen  Dyckman,  Shirley  Eddy,  Mary-Byrne  Edwards, 
Ruth  Farrington,  Myra  Ferguson,  Helen  Fiske,  Vir- 
ginia Fowler,  Alice  Fryberger,  Harriet  Geer,  Patricia 
Goodwillie,  Dorothy  Gordon,  Janet  Gordon,  Ruth 
Griffenhagen,  Lucy  Groat,  Adelaide  Hall,  Barbara  Hall, 
Jeannette  Harris,  Virginia  Harrison,  Helen  Hartman, 
Adelaide  Hayes,  Catherine  Heald,  Eleanor  Hicken  Smith, 
Elizabeth  Jackson,  Clara  Johnson,  Selma  Jones,  Bar- 
bara Judkins,  Gretchen  Kaffenburgh,  Margaret  Kier- 
nan,  Katharine  Kimball,  Elizabeth  Kingsbury,  Betty 
Klinefelter,  Irene  Koerber,  Hildegard  Kramme,  Eliza- 
beth Lott,  Agnes  Lyall,  Mary  McLean,  Janet  Mahony, 
Betty  Main,  Dorothy  Marble,  Maxine  Merchant  Brink- 
ley,  Ruth  Millar,  Mary  Minns  Joplin,  Augusta  Morse, 
Margaretta  Nelson,  Katharine  Newell,  Esther  Ogden, 
Rachel  Perry,  Elsie  Pond,  Sarah  Prescott,  Udell  Red- 
mond, Eleanor  Reed  Alter,  Edda  Renouf,  Jane  Revere, 
Carol  Riegelman,  Margaret  Riggs,  Claire  Riley,  Elinore 
Roberts,  Mildred  Rubin,  Charlotte  Rutty,  Frances 
Ryder,  Coral  St.  Jacques,  Gertrude  Salaway,  Lilla 
Sammis,  Emeline  Shaffer,  Jean  Smart,  Barbara  Son, 
Gladys  Sperrle,  Janet  Sternberg,  Helen  Teagle,  Eliza- 
beth Tracy,  Pauline  Ward,  Helen  Watson,  Doris  Weaver, 
Dorothy  Welles,  Emily  White,  Elizabeth  Wright,  Lois 
Young,  113.  Ex-30:  Dorothy  Baker  Young,  Isabel 
Gallagher  Stearns,  Mary  Weston,  3. 


^Attendance 


Class 


Grad.      Non-Grad.      Total     Total  in 


Regis. 


Regis. 


Regis. 


Class 


1881 

1  5 

3 

8 

15 

1886 

15 

3 

18 

38 

1891 

22 

5 

27 

59 

1896 

62 

4 

66 

127 

1901 

78 

13 

91 

220 

1906 

109 

8 

117 

211 

1911 

126 

8 

134 

340 

1916 

117 

16 

133 

319 

1921 

132 

5 

137 

430 

1926 

83 

3 

86 

465 

1928 

56 

2 

58 

420 

1930 

113 

3 

116 

458 

1776" 

697 

50 

747 

Total 


1,615 


1,738 


Table  Showing  the  dumber  of  Subscribers  to  the  Quarterly  by  Classes  * 


Living 

Sub- 

Living 

Sub- 

Living 

Sub- 

Living  Sub- 

Class 

Grads. 

scribers 

Class 

Grads. 

scribers 

Class 

Grads. 

scribers 

Class   Grads.  scribers 

1879 

5 

2 

1894 

95 

52 

1909 

305 

167 

1924     424    263 

1880 

6 

5 

1895 

134 

82 

1910 

353 

185 

1925     453    273 

1881 

15 

11 

1896 

127 

75 

1911 

340 

198 

1926     465    291 

1882 

19 

12 

1897 

160 

111 

1912 

349 

190 

1927     467    301 

1883 

39 

23 

1898 

128 

63 

1913 

362 

203 

1928     420    285 

1884 

28 

18 

1899 

175 

101 

1914 

310 

192 

1929     419    308 

1885 

28 

14 

1900 

197 

96 

1915 

307 

184 

1930     464    269 

1886 

38 

19 

1901 

220 

126 

1916 

319 

207 

1931     392    203 

1887 

31 

16 

1902 

211 

122 

1917 

322 

182 

Non-graduates   567 

1888 

38 

18 

1903 

212 

113 

1918 

400 

264 

Other  Subscribers  381 

188" 

40 

25 

1904 

227 

133 

1919 

381 

242 

Total  Graduates   7316 

1890 

46 

29 

1905 

188 

110 

1920 

419 

256 

Non-Graduates    567 

1891 

59 

30 

1906 

211 

115 

1921 

429 

240 

Other  subscribers   381 

1892 

74 

43 

1907 

252 

135 

1922 

495 

307 



1893 

94 

52 

1908 

280 

147 

1923 

349 

208 

4264 

Total  living  graduates  12,323 


♦Compiled  July  1,  1931 


The  npHESE  two  articles  were 

Alumnae  X  written  at  the  request 
Building  Qf  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
the  benefit  of  alumnae  who  did  not 
hear  the  discussion  in  June. 

The  Alumnae  Building  and 
the  Alumnae  Fund 

MANY  alumnae  have  asked  why 
the  money  for  a  special  project 
like  an  Alumnae  Building  must  go 
through  the  Alumnae  Fund.  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  that  the 
Alumnae  Fund  is  the  mechanism 
which  the  Alumnae  Association  has 
chosen  to  set  up  for  all  money  raising 
purposes.  It  is  simply  a  convenient 
channel  through  which  the  money  may 
come. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  money 
shall  be  spent  are  voted  each  year. 
This  year  we  voted  to  spend  $40,000 
for  faculty  salaries,  $5,000  for  scholar- 
ships, and  the  balance  for  an  Alumnae 
Building.  The  $40,000  for  salaries  is 
virtually  an  annual  pledge  which  we 
must  meet  year  after  year  until 
increased  endowment  or  some  other 
means  is  found  to  meet  this  great 
need,  but  anything  over  and  above 
that  forty  thousand  can  be  spent  as 
voted. 

One  of  the  aims  of  all  college 
Alumni  Funds  is  to  persuade  as 
many  alumni  as  possible  to  form 
the  habit  of  giving  something  each 
year  to  their  colleges — just  as  they 
do  to  their  community  funds.  Natu- 
rally, annual  gifts,  which  are  spent  as 
income,    are   not   expected    to   be   so 


large  as  gifts  for  endowment  or  capital 
expense,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
when — as  in  our  case  now — a  new 
building  is  needed,  there  shall  not 
be  many  large  gifts  made  once  and 
for  all  for  that  purpose.  The  fact 
that  such  gifts  come  through  the 
Alumnae  Fund  does  not  imply  that 
they  are  to  be  repeated  in  successive 
years.  They  can  be  given  in  any  one 
year  that  suits  the  donor's  will  and 
pocket  book,  and  if  in  that  year  she 
can  give  her  customary  annual 
gift  to  the  Fund  in  addition  to  that 
special  gift — so  much  the  better  for 
the  Fund. 

Many  people  who  desire  to  give 
money  for  an  Alumnae  Building  wish 
to  designate  their  gifts  for  that 
purpose  instead  of  having  them 
merged  in  the  general  alumnae  gift. 
Those  who  feel  that  way  may,  if  they 
choose,  send  in  their  regular  con- 
tribution to  the  Fund  and  when  the 
forty  thousand  for  salaries,  and  the 
five  thousand  for  scholarships  has 
been  raised,  may  then  send  their  larger 
gift  which  will  automatically  go  to  the 
Building  Fund. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
alumnae  who  are  willing  that  their 
gifts — large  or  small — go  immediately 
into  the  Fund,  since  the  larger  the 
total  gift,  the  larger  will  be  the  amount 
for  the  Building  Fund.  It  is  like 
filling  a  bucket.  Whether  your  drops 
go  to  the  bottom  or  to  the  brim  makes 
very  little  difference,  only  that  unless 
the  bottom  is  filled  there  can  be  no 
overflow.  In  other  words,  the  salaries 
must  be  taken  care  of.     That  is  our 
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prime  obligation.  If  we  had  two 
funds — one  for  salaries,  and  another 
for  a  Building  Fund — the  salary 
pledge  might  not  be  raised.  To 
avoid  that  calamity  all  the  stream 
must  be  poured  into  one  pail  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  a  division  can  be 
made.  The  amount  of  cream  to  be 
skimmed  depends  upon  the  total 
contents  of  the  pail. 

Alice  Wright  Teagle  '04 
Alumnae  Fund  Chairman 

The  Need,  the  Cost,  the  Suggestion 
of  the  Tenney  House  Site 

THE  crying  need  is  for  new  offices 
for  the  Alumnae  Association,  the 
Quarterly,  and  the  Fund.  Every 
housekeeper  and  every  business 
woman  knows  the  high  cost  of  over- 
crowding. The  Alumnae  Association 
does  a  $125,000  business.  It  mails 
yearly  150,000  communications  con- 
taining 311,000  pieces.  It  organizes 
Alumnae  Week-Ends  and  Council 
meetings;  it  makes  the  alumnae 
vocal ;  it  mothers  the  clubs,  and  hovers 
protectingly  over  the  College.  The 
Quarterly  keeps  the  graduates  in- 
formed of  nearly  all  that  happens  in 
the  College.  It  has  a  subscription 
list  of  8264,  better  than  any  other 
alumnae  magazine.  The  Alumnae 
Fund  almost  painlessly  removes  su- 
perfluous pennies  from  the  alumnae, 
and  makes  them  into  a  handsome 
and  useful  sum  totalling  annually  the 
equivalent  of  the  interest  on  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars.  With  the 
number  of  alumnae  increasing  at  its 
present  alarming  rate  it  is  yearly 
more  important  to  rescue  these  pen- 
nies from  oblivion.  Returning  alum- 
nae also  require  space,  increasingly  in 
middle  age;  but  let  us  not  seem  to 
think  of  ourselves  alone,  or  even  first. 
The  College  needs,  temporarily,  a 
room  for  Faculty  meetings.  An  an- 
nual invitation  to  the  President  to  use 
our  Assembly  Room  for  Faculty 
meetings  for  the  ensuing  year,   and 


without  doubt  the  extension  of  many 
further  courtesies,  would  bring  the 
alumnae  and  Faculty  together,  to,  we 
unblushingly  say,  their  very  great 
mutual  benefit. 

The  cost  of  such  a  building  cannot 
well  be  guessed  at  so  long  before  build- 
ing. At  present  building  costs  are 
down  about  40%.  They  will  go  up, 
so  the  Committee  boldly  named 
$300,000,  being  a  sum  that  would 
cover  the  highest  quality  in  a  most 
expensive  year.  The  building  can 
be  put  up  in  units,  beginning  with 
the  offices. 

The  College  has  offered  us  the 
Tenney  House  corner.  As  Mrs.  Ten- 
ney provided  in  her  deed  of  gift  that, 
in  case  the  College  ever  found  it  wise 
to  pull  down  the  house  or  use  it,  or 
the  land,  for  other  purposes  an  equiva- 
lent provision  should  be  made  else- 
where for  self-help  students,  no  alarm 
need  be  felt  lest  her  arrangements 
should  be  unjustifiably  set  aside. 

At  Commencement  the  alumnae  ex- 
pression of  opinion  indicated  the  rise 
of  two  Schools  of  Thought — the 
School  of  Appropriate  Dignity,  and 
the  School  of  Informal  Charm.  We 
are  now  in  a  position  to  offer  to  the 
philosophical  much  diversion  from 
watching  the  conflict  about  to  be  en- 
gaged in  between  these  two  schools. 
Fanny  Hastings  Plimpton  '03 
Vice-president  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation 


^T^HE  letter  which  follows  is 


After 

Many  J.  a  demonstration  of  the 
^ays  scripture  which  reads:  "Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters  for  thou 
shalt  find  it  after  many  days."  It 
was  received  by  Ruth  French,  as 
president  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
on  May  26. 

771  Madison  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
May  25,  1931 
Dear  Miss  French: 

An  article  published  in  the  New    York 
Herald  Tribune,  May  24,  1931,  brings  back 
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to  me  memories  of  the  war  and  things  most 
particularly  attended  with  same.  Espe- 
cially was  I  pleased  to  note  the  comment 
as  to  the  funds  donated  to  War  Service  and 
I  am  writing  to  make  known  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  actual  benefit  I  derived. 

Smith  College  Unit  at  Beauvais,  where  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  stopping  with  the  First 
Division,  was  certainly  a  well  appointed 
rendezvous  and  something  long  to  remem- 
ber for  its  pleasant  lounge,  writing  room  and 
general  environment,  as  well  as  the  fine 
services  of  those  ladies  in  charge,  the  strains 
of  Over  There,  Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burn- 
ing and  other  melodies,  which  up  to  that 
time  I  had  not  known  to  exist,  together 
with  the  fine  chocolate  and  cookies,  were  a 
treat  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  and  it  is 
peculiar  that  so  little  space  was  donated  to 
this  wonderful  work,  which  you  accom- 
plished, but  I  suppose  like  all  real  charity 
it  is  one  of  those  good  things  about  which 
little  is  said,  and  it  is  my  ardent  desire  that 
Smith  has  much  good  fortune  and  prosper- 
ity awaiting  its  future. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Edwin  j.  M  alone y 
One  of  the  Soldiers  Who  Has  Xot  Forgotten 


How  to 

Tame  a 
Shrew 


IX  the  true  Elizabethan 
manner,"  said  the 
May  Quarterly.  Ah!  we 
thought,  here  is  one  more  indication  of 
our  College's  increased  intellectuality. 
Once  we  debated  whether  "The  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew"  was  suitable  for 
presentation  by  women  students;  then 
we  had  a  Shrew  with  elaborate  coach- 
ing and  exact  Belasco  setting;  in  the 
twenties  she  was  divertingly  stylized 
and  exquisitely  finished ;  now  we  shall 
see  a  scholarly  production  and  know- 
just  how  it  looked  to  Shakespeare. 
So  we  went  to  the  Academy  of  Music 
prepared  to  drink  in  adult  education 
with  our  amusement. 

When  the  curtain  rose  upon  a  firmly 
Victorian  painted  back  drop,  grass, 
trees,  and  a  running  brook,  we  were 
puzzled  about  the  date  of  this  Eliza- 
bethan production.  The  Induction 
reassured  us  a  little  though  it  was  cut 
to  an  1890  chasteness  and  the  actress 
who  impersonated  Sly  upheld  the  fair 
name  of  her  College  by  making  it  very 
evident  that  neither  she  nor  her  coach 


had  ever  beheld  a  man  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.  Then  we  were  confused 
again  when  the  back  drop  vanished 
in  favor  of  a  quantity  of  curtains  of  a 
most  pleasing  red.  We  never  man- 
aged to  fathom  their  precise  relation- 
ship to  Shakespeare  or  to  the  costumes, 
which  were  only  mildly  historical  and 
which  seemed  to  have  been  selected 
with  a  freedom  of  personal  choice, 
doubtless  the  result  of  the  new  cur- 
riculum. There  was  not  one  stage 
picture  in  the  play. 

We  did  remark  that  each  member  of 
the  cast  said  "Shrow"  very  clear  and 
plain  but  otherwise  we  observed  no 
16th,  or  even  20th,  century  niceties  of 
rhythm  or  diction.  Some  of  the  act- 
ing was  lively.  The  Shrew  was  sharp 
and  charming.  Petruchio  had  all  the 
romantic  good  looks  and  dash  that 
heart  could  wish.  Many  of  the  other 
personages  had  the  makings  of  good 
actresses  but  they  seemed  to  have  had 
too  little  coaching,  and  three  quarters 
of  the  opportunities  for  hilarious  fun 
were  lost.  The  total  result  was  noise, 
monotony,  and  a  definite  indication 
that  girls  should  not  attempt  to  play 
men's  parts.  Why  does  not  Senior 
Dramatics,  like  the  minor  productions 
of  the  year,  benefit  by  drafts  upon 
Amherst  and  our  own  talented  faculty? 
And  why  should  not  Senior  Dramatics 
be  something  definite:  either  a  care- 
ful piece  of  production — experimental, 
ultrascholarly  or  ultramodern,  it 
matters  not — or  frankly  an  informal 
show  got  up  in  three  days  as  at  Wash- 
ington's Birthday?  Why  must  we 
continue  this  sort  of  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  compromise  with  the  pres- 
sure of  tradition  and  the  pressure  of 
modern  life  and  the  new  curriculum? 

T. 


THERE  are  a  lot  of  compliments 
that  might  fairly  be  paid  to  the 
senior  play  this  year.  I  have  time 
and  space  for  only  a  few  of  them. 
1931    took   the  gorgeous  comedy    of 
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"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  and  gave 
it  in  the  sixteenth  century  manner  and 
in  a  rollicking  mood.  The  result  while 
uneven  was  delightful. 

Let  us  admit  that  "Senior  Dra- 
matics" is  no  longer  the  solemn  and 
all-absorbing  interest  to  the  seniors 
which  it  used  to  be.  The  empty 
chairs  in  the  auditorium  and  the  casual 
quality  of  the  production  testify  to 
that.  But  the  college  girl  of  today 
carries  a  far  heavier  schedule  both 
scholastic  and  social  than  her  prede- 
cessors. The  war  and  the  automobile 
have  given  her  a  wider  range  of  inter- 
ests. She  says  (in  effect) :  "Come  on, 
let's  give  a  play.  We  may  not  all 
be  letter  perfect  in  our  lines;  we  may 
use  kitchen  chairs  of  recent  make  in  a 
sixteenth  century  interior,  but  what 
of  it?" 

"It's  all  right  with  me,"  I  respond. 
"As  long  as  you  give  me  a  Petruchio 
who  takes  the  stage  with  the  youthful 
power  of  Frances  Rich,  as  long  as 
you  give  me  a  Katharina  as  handsome 
and  fiery  as  Olga  Droshnicop,  as  long 
as  you  throw  in  such  a  superb  bit  of 
comedy  as  Alison  O'Brian  made  of 
the  tailor — I  applaud  the  deed." 

E.  A.  M.  1898 


IN  ALL  Shakespeare  there  are  few 
plays  better  adapted  to  an  amateur 
performance  than  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew."  Its  selection  is  particularly 
justifiable  in  the  case  of  Senior  Dra- 
matics. Here  a  modern  play  is  almost 
out  of  the  question.  Most  senior 
classes  wisely  decide  that  Commence- 
ment is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
for  tragedy.  A  large  cast;  pictorial 
qualities;  literary  merit — the  number 
of  plays  combining  these  elements  is 
limited. 

The  Senior  Class  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  its  production  as  well  as  on 
its  choice  of  play  and  Mr.  van  Winkle's 
setting  was  effective  and  charming. 

But  I  shall  remember  this  June,  1931 


production  of  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  chiefly  for  Frances  Rich's 
Petruchio.  She  played  one  of  Shake- 
speare's most  captivating  parts  with 
sustained  skill  and  a  buoyancy  that 
was  irresistible.  Among  the  minor 
parts  Alison  O'Brian  as  the  tailor  was 
successfully  in  key  throughout  her 
brief  appearance.  As  for  the  rest  of 
the  acting,  it  was  good  and  bad, 
variable  as  acting  usually  is  in  Senior 
Dramatics.  But  surely  of  all  college 
productions,  this  least  of  all  should  be 
judged  critically.  One  of  its  greatest 
charms  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  fam- 
ily affair.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
actors  look  out  at  their  relations  and 
friends  for  the  first  time  across  foot- 
lights. What  such  a  cast  loses  in 
skill  it  gains  in  spontaneity,  which  in 
this  case  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  a  performance  I  should  have 
been  sorry  to  miss.  1929 


Congratula- 
tions  to   the 


I  CONGRATULATE 
the  Class  of  1931  on 
Class  of  1931  having  had  Norman 
Thomas  for  its  Commencement 
speaker.  This  does  not  mean  that  I 
am  a  Socialist  nor  that  I  think  Mr. 
Thomas  would  make  a  good  president 
of  the  United  States.  Nor  do  I  my- 
self know  him.  It  is  because  I  like  to 
think  that  the  College  is  open-minded 
and  courageous.  I  like  to  know  it  is 
willing  to  hear  all  points  of  view;  that 
it  esteems  a  man  of  the  integrity  and 
sincerity,  as  well  as  the  unimpeachable 
character,  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  recog- 
nizes him  as  one  of  the  able  thinkers 
and  speakers  of  today.  I  like  to  feel 
it  is  willing  to  face  such  shallow 
criticism  as  may  (I  wonder  if  it  did) 
come  from  the  kind  of  people  to  whom 
"Socialist"  (sometimes  called  "parlor 
bolshevist")  has  no  exact  meaning, 
but  is  a  tag  to  be  applied  loosely 
(usually  heatedly)  to  anyone  who  be- 
lieves in  almost  anything  except  the 
Republican   party  preparedness,  and 
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fundamentalism.  There  seems  to  be 
little  danger  of  Smith  College  going 
wild  or  becoming  "red."  It  has  a 
Faculty  of  thoughtful,  seasoned  men 
and  women;  it  has  a  President  of  un- 
usual balance;  its  students  are  taught 
history  and  are  trained  to  think  for 
themselves;  it  has  an  alumnae  body  of 
great  conservatism.  (Can  you  be- 
lieve it,  at  my  20th  class  reunion  some 
years  ago,  more  than  half  of  my  class- 
mates who  had  returned  did  not  then 
believe  in  woman's  suffrage!) 

The  head  of  a  famous  institution  of 
learning  in  this  country  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "I  believe  in  progress  but 
think  we  have  had  enough."  Smith 
College  has  never  had  enough;  and 
only  wants,  by  all  reasonable  means, 
to  find  out  where  real  progress  lies. 
Listening  to  prophets,  teachers,  and 
preachers  of  widely  varying  points  of 
view  and  of  courage  and  vision  may 
be  a  help  in  that  direction. 

Someone  told  me  the  other  day  that 
at  a  little  gathering  at  Bryn  Mawr 
where  some  students  were  discussing 
radical  movements  a  young  freshman 
whom  I  know,  from  a  conservative 
New  England  family,  piped  up  in  a 
mild  voice,  "It  is  all  right  to  think 
about  Socialism,  isn't  it?" 

It  is  certainly  more  than  "all  right" 
for  college  seniors,  trained  for  four 
years  to  analyze,  weigh,  and  consider, 
and  I  for  one  am  delighted  that  they 
left  the  beaten  track  and  chose 
Norman  Thomas  for  their  speaker. 

A.  A. 


\X  7"E  publish  a  digest  of 


Seven 

Colleges  r  r  the  report  submitted 
by  the  Alumnae  Committee  of  Seven 
Colleges  at  the  end  of  its  third  year. 

The  most  important  articles  recently 
published  are  "College  Graduates  and 
Civilization"  by  Mary  Lee,  in  the  May 
Harper's;  "  Her  Doctor  Looks  at  the  College 
Girl"  by  Marguerite  Mooers  Marshall, 
in  the  June  McCalVs;  and  "Husbands  and 
Careers"  by  Elizabeth  Frazer,  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  for  May  23.     Miss 


Lee  won  a  Houghton  Mifflin  prize  for  the 
best  war  novel;  Miss  Marshall  commands  a 
daily  public  through  her  column  in  a  New 
York  paper;  and  Miss  Frazer,  who  was  one 
of  the  best-known  war  correspondents  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  is  known  to  almost 
every  reader  in  America  through  her  maga- 
zine articles.  Through  these  three  articles 
over  5,000,000  people  have  been  reached. 

Three  important  luncheons  were  given  in 
New  York  this  spring.  On  March  18,  a 
second  Author's  Luncheon  was  given  at  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club,  twice  as  large  as  the 
one  given  two  years  ago.  Eighty  men  and 
women  writers  of  prominence  were  present. 
Mrs.  Eastman  of  Radcliffe  was  chairman 
and  President  Pendleton  of  Wellesley  pre- 
sided. Mrs.  Dorothy  Can  field  Fisher  made 
the  chief  address  stressing  the  help  writers 
can  give  the  colleges.  Newspaper  reports 
and  editorial  comments  were  carried  in 
New  York  papers  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Time  featured  the  paucity  of  gifts 
made  the  seven  colleges  during  the  last  two 
years  in  contrast  to  the  donations  made  to 
seven  men's  colleges  of  similar  standing. 

In  April,  Barnard  undergraduates  enter- 
tained undergraduate  guests  from  the  six 
other  colleges,  in  order  to  enlist  their  inter- 
est. The  Barnard  girls  invited  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  trustees  of  Barnard  to  the 
luncheon.  Mrs.  Eastman  spoke  in  the 
afternoon  and  made  clear  how  much 
the  girls  might  help  if  every  student  in  the 
seven  colleges  graduated  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  needs  of  all  seven  and  with  a 
purpose  to  do  something. 

On  May  5,  the  Committee  gave  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Colony  Club  for  the  Seven  Presi- 
dents, to  which  a  group  of  leading  New 
York  women  were  invited. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  alumnae  to  note 
how  publicity  sometimes  works.  A  few 
months  ago  a  virtual  attack  on  the  seven 
colleges,  written  by  a  college  president,  was 
published  by  a  magazine  of  standing.  Vig- 
orous protests  reached  the  editor,  not  only 
from  this  Committee,  but  from  other 
sources.  The  result  has  been  the  publica- 
tion of  at  least  three  important  articles, 
two  in  the  original  magazine. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  dinners  next 
year  similar  to  those  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  Boston.  Other 
magazine  articles  are  going  forward  and 
another  radio  series.  Writers  and  maga- 
zines are  more  and  more  using  the  Com- 
mittee as  a  source  of  information  and  all 
evidence  a  good  will  that  is  extremely 
gratifying.  In  every  aspect  of  its  work  the 
Committee  feels  a  zest  that  increases 
constantly.  Dorothy  Zinsser  '13 


l\[ews  From  l^orthamptoft^ 


Their  Last  Appearance  in  This  Department 

Tin-:  ALUMNAE  ( )i  1  ri(  ers  of  1931:  Janice  Tarlin,  fund  chairman;  Caroline  Wood  hull,  sec; 

Harriet  Loutrel,  pres. ;  Charlotte  Kidd,  treas';  Julia  Qurrk,  vice-pres. 


School  for  Social  Work^ 

THE  fourteenth  summer  session  of 
the  School  for  Social  Work  opened 
July  4,  with  an  enrollment  of  132  stu- 
dents: 53  seniors,  64  juniors,  and  15 
summer  students.  Members  of  the 
staff  and  the  subjects  they  teach  are: 

Professor  Everett  Kimball,  director,  gov- 
ernment; Bertha  Capen  Reynolds  (Smith 
'08),  The  Institute  for  Child  Guidance, 
N.  Y.  C,  associate  director,  social 
case  work;  Dr.  Faith  Fairfield-Gordon, 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  medi- 
cine; Miriam  Gould  (Smith  '11),  Yassar 
College,  psychology;  Professor  Frank  Han- 
kins,  Smith  College,  sociology  and  statistics; 
Cornelia  Hopkins  Allen  (Smith  '19),  In- 
stitute for  Juvenile  Research,  Chicago, 
theory  of  social  case  work;  Dr.  David  I. 
Levy,  Institute  for  Child  Guidance,  X.  Y. 
C,  psychiatry  (July);  Dr.  Herbert  E. 
Chamberlain,  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  Min- 
neapolis, psychiatry  (August);  Helen  Ice- 
land YYitmer,  supervisor  of  research. 

The  Seminar  for  Family  Case 
Workers  which  was  instituted  last 
year  at  the  request  of  Annie  Gerry 
(Smith  '09),  will  be  continued  this 
year  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Grace 
F.  Markus,  case  consultant,  Charity 
Organization  Society  in  New  York, 
and  Dr.  Lawson  G.  Lowry,  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Child  Guidance  in 
New  York.  The  purpose  of  the  course 
which  is  limited  to  25  candidates  is  an 
exposition  of  the  mental  hygiene  point 
of  view,  and  particularly  its  applica- 
tion to  family  case  work. 


Honor  £ist  of 1931 

WITH  the  Class  of  1931,  the  sys- 
tem of  gaining  honors  was 
changed.  All  students  who  under  the 
old  system  would  have  been  eligible 
for  honors  could  apply  for  them,  but 
they  had  to  prove  that  they  were 
worthy  of  honors  by  passing  a  general 
examination  in  their  major  subject  in 
May  of  their  senior  year.  If  they 
passed  the  examination,  in  most  cases 
they  were  exempted  from  examina- 
tions in  nine  hours  of  their  major 
subject  and  graduated  with  honors. 

Cum  laude. — Seven ty-seven  seniors  were 
graduated  cum  laude. 

Magna  cum  laude. — Degrees  were  con- 
ferred upon  eleven  students  magna  cum 
laude.  They  were:  Isabella  Athey,  Ruth 
Collier,  Katharine  Irwin,  Eleanor  Jack,* 
Esther  Jones,  Grace  Mitchell,  Margaret 
Moss,  Katherine  Park,*  Katherine  Scran- 
ton,  Isabel  Stearns,*  and  Yirginia  Wing. 

Summa  cum  laude. — Two  students  gradu- 
ated summa  cum  laude.  They  were:  Lois 
Gilbert  and  Katharine  Sears. 

The  Special  Honors  students  gradu- 
ated as  follows: 

Honors:  (sociology)  Dorothy  Adams; 
(psychology)  Dorcas  Carland;  (English) 
Mary  Chase,  Dorothy  Kelley,  Katherine 
Lackey;  (music)  Myra  Coffin;  (history, 
government,  economics)  Lillian  Freeman, 
Harriet  Loutrel*;  (history)  Helen  Kirk- 
patrick.  High  Honors:  (history)  Alice 
Barry,  Sylvia  D'lugasch;  (art)  Jean  Camp- 
bell; (psychology)  Helen  Dawe;  (govern- 
ment)  Eleanor  Dickey*;   (geology)   Eliza- 
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beth  \V. Olmsted ;  (sociology)  Ruth  Scannell ; 
(economics)  Janice  Tarlin.  Highest  Hon- 
ors: (history,  government,  economics)  Mary 
Mattison;  (history)  Elizabeth  Perkins; 
(music)  Mary  Williams. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-two 
A.B.'s  were  conferred  on  1931  and  one 
special  certificate.  Eight  A.B.'s  were 
conferred  as  of  the  Class  of  1930,  of 
which  one  was  cum  laude,  and  one 
A.B.  as  of  the  Class  of  1910.  Twenty- 
four  A.M.'s  were  conferred. 

*  Students  starred  are  daughters  of  the  following 
alumnae  respectively:  Isabel  (Grier)  Jack  '03,  Gertrude 
(Beecher)  Park  '03,  Elisabeth  (Brown)  Stearns  '01, 
Ethel  (McCluney)  Loutrel  '08,  Marion  (Melius) 
Dickey  '98. 

(375e  Senior  Year  of 1931 

(A  companion  piece  to  the  "Freshman  Year  of 
1931"  published  in  the  Quarterly  for  Novem- 
ber 1928.) 

10NG  ago,  in  the  dark  ages  of  1931's 
-J  freshman  year,  we  painted  for 
you  a  picture  of  the  health  habits  of 
this  class  both  before  college  and  dur- 
ing the  first  year  at  Smith.  Year  by 
year  since  then  we  have  been  watching 
these  folk  and  gathering  data.  And 
at  last  we  are  ready  to  fulfill  the  prom- 
ise made  four  years  ago  to  paint  for 
you  a  picture  of  these  same  students' 
health  and  habits  as  seniors. 

Of  the  original  class,  363  are  still 
with  us.*  For  all  of  these  we  have 
data  from  three  sources:  the  routine 
freshman  and  senior  medical  examina- 
tions, the  four-year  record  by  each 
student's  health  adviser,  and  identical 
questionnaires  given  in  freshman  and 
senior  years.  Putting  all  this  to- 
gether, here  is  the  picture  that  ap- 
pears. 

Exercise  habits  are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  grow  worse  as  we  grow  older. 
Also  physical  activity  is  not  required 
of  students  in  their  last  two  years  in 
college.  Were  these  students  well 
enough  educated  in  the  two  years  of 
required  exercise  and  the  one  year  of 
required    hygiene    to    continue    some 

*  The  29  additional  seniors  graduating  in  June  entered 
the  class  later  than  freshman  year.     Editor's  Note. 


form  of  recreational  muscle  activity 
voluntarily  and  regularly?  So  the  fig- 
ures seem  to  show. 

Exercise  Fall  Winter 

More  than  7  hrs.  per  week  .  .  16'  ,  10'  ', 

5  to  7  hrs.  per  week 35rr  23*  \ 

2  to  4  hrs.  per  week ?>?>',  39<  , 

1  to  2  hrs.  per  week 12%  21', 

None  V  , 

(The  influence  of  the  Xew  England  winters 
shows  in  the  falling  off  of  exercise  in  this 
season.) 

In  reading  these  figures  one  must 
remember  that  they  represent  only  the 
activity  above  and  beyond  all  that  is 
needed  to  get  around  at  one's  daily 
work.  The  blessed  absence  of  taxis 
and  elevators,  the  wide  scattering  of 
dormitories  and  classrooms,  the  neces- 
sity of  frequent  trips  to  town  and 
clubs  make  it  impossible  for  the 
average  student  to  avoid  at  least  one 
hour's  muscular  activity  a  day  and  re- 
main in  this  college.  So  even  those 
students  who  say  they  take  no  exer- 
cise do  not  live  a  life  comparable  to  the 
sedentary  office  worker  in  a  city. 

Not  that  this  good  showing  is  a 
perfect  one.  It  is  true  that  some  stu- 
dents show  the  effect  of  too  little  exer- 
cise for  their  needs.  But  the  seniors 
as  a  whole  can  scarcely  be  called  in- 
active ! 

The  popular  idea  of  the  sleep  (or 
sleepless)  habits  of  college  students 
suffers  from  the  notoriety  that  at- 
taches to  special  instances:  house 
party  week-ends  or  emergency  all- 
night  cramming.  Freshmen  un- 
doubtedly show  a  real  tendency  to  be 
erratic  about  sleep.  Yet  even  they 
settle  down  into  a  reasonable  routine 
by  spring  term.  Seniors  feel  they  are 
quite  the  opposite.  In  fact  one  of 
their  most  frequent  comments  runs, 
"Why  do  those  freshmen  want  to  stay 
up  so  late?  Haven't  they  an  y  sense?" 
While  the  freshmen  retort  with,  "I 
don't  see  how  seniors  can  bear  to  go  to 
bed  when  there's  so  much  to  do." 

Statistics  show  that  the  seniors,  in 
spite  of  their  superior  attitude,  have 
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about  the  same  habits  of  sleep  as  they 

had  at  the  end  of  their  freshman  year. 

End  of  End  of 

Freshman  Senior 

Retiring  HoUB             Year  Year 

10 1<»  10:30  p.m..  .  .             5f>',  41% 

11  P.  m 41%  49% 

Later        \ y-  V, 

Irregular/  6 /o  ■    \3% 


Hours  of  Sleep 

9  hours  or  more  .  .  . 

8  hours 

7  hours 
Irregular 


End  of  End  of 

Freshman  Senior 

Year  Year 

65%  64% 

3r;  3r; 

4%  l3% 

4/0  \2% 


Yet  seniors  do  have  some  right  to 
look  down  on  freshmen  for  they  have 
begun  to  learn  the  great  value  of  a 
time  of  relaxation,  rest,  or  solitude  in 
the  day.  Only  23%  of  this  class  in 
freshman  year  enjoyed  such  a  breath- 
ing space,  but  in  senior  year  40%  had 
adopted  that  habit. 

Judging  by  spoken  comment  and 
printed  articles  the  public  visions  the 
college  student  either  as  living  in  a 
perpetual  midnight  feast  or  as  ab- 
staining from  all  eating  to  keep  the 
starvation  figure  of  the  passing  fash- 
ion. It  is  difficult  to  identify  either 
picture  among  these  seniors.  In  fact 
their  nutrition  is  better  than  that  of 
freshman  year,  an  excellent  record. 


Weights  in 
Spring  Term 

Satisfactory 
Undernourished, 

Obese 


Freshman 
Year 

77.5% 

15    % 

7.5% 


Senior 

Year 

81% 

13% 

6% 


In  freshman  year  we  found  it  simple 
to  summarize  the  reasons  for  under- 
nutrition into  groups  such  as  medical, 
dietary,  lack  of  sleep,  and  irregularity 
of  health  habits.  Where  the  reasons 
were  simple  and  easily  removable 
most  of  the  students  promptly  gained 
weight.  Surveying  the  situation  over 
a  period  of  four  years  one  finds  the 
reasons  becoming  more  complex. 
Rarely  is  there  one  major  cause  for  the 
continued  underweight.  More  and 
more  attitude,  both  of  family  and 
student,    complicated    medical    prob- 


lems, and  emotional  maladjustments 
stand  out  as  the  main  troubles.  Each 
case  of  malnutrition  becomes  highly 
individualized  and  only  careful  study 
and  long  treatment  promise  any  suc- 
cess. 

Do  college  students  eat  between 
meals  as  much  as  one  is  told?  Indeed 
they  do!  At  least  42%  of  these  sen- 
iors eat  regularly  between  meals, 
mostly  in  that  long  interval  between 
breakfast  and  luncheon,  and  about 
9:30  at  night.  Those  who  have  been 
taught  that  eating  between  meals  is  a 
hygienic  sin  would  expect  us  to  find 
indigestion,  skin  troubles,  and  obesity 
in  great  numbers  among  these  154 
students.  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  23 
of  them  showed  any  ill  signs  from  this 
habit  and  then  only  that  of  moderate 
overweight.  Perhaps  the  food  eaten 
has  something  to  do  with  this  lack  of 
dire  results.  Of  the  154,  96  took  fruit 
and  fruit  juices,  71  had  milk  and  milk 
products,  55  ate  toast  or  crackers,  33 
liked  sandwiches,  and  36  had  sweets. 

As  one  grows  up,  there  is  one  habit 
that  becomes  more  and  more  essential 
to  happy  living,  the  possession  of  a 
hobby  or  interest  that  one  follows  with 
enthusiasm.  It  had  been  expected 
that  many  more  seniors  than  freshmen 
would  possess  this  asset,  but  the 
figures  seem  the  same,  60%  of  each 
class.  The  seniors,  however,  have 
changed  hobbies  and  their  list  shows 
the  influence  of  their  college  studies. 
Here  are  some  of  their  interests. 

The  greatest  was  that  of  sports, 
listed  by  85  students,  with  tennis, 
golf,  hiking,  riding,  swimming,  winter 
sports,  and  interpretative  dancing  in 
this  order  of  preference.  Next  comes 
reading  with  38  choices,  writing  of  all 
types  with  22,  bridge  with  21,  art  with 
14,  dramatics  with  14,  and  church  and 
social  service  work  with  10.  After 
that  the  interests  are  scattered  among 
many  items,  such  as  history,  lan- 
guages, collecting,  debating,  sewing, 
housekeeping,  letter  writing,  genealo- 
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gies,  political  and  sociological  prob- 
lems, international  affairs,  the  fine  art 
of  conversation,  and  so  forth! 

From  this  brief  summary  of  the  four- 
year  survey  of  the  Class  of  1931  one 
can  deduce  no  great  cause  for  pessi- 
mism. Rather  might  one  conclude 
that  given  an  environment  favorable 
to  health,  given  a  reasonably  frequent 
check  up  of  health  and  habits,  given 
ample  opportunity  for  progressive  edu- 
cation of  the  individual  as  to  her 
health  standard  and  how  to  keep  it, 
the  great  majority  of  the  students 
"enjoy"  good  health. 

K.  Frances  Scott,  M.D. 


THE  Yesper  speaker  cm  May  24 
was  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 
jQedtures 

THE  last  week  in  April  held  three 
very  interesting  talks: 

On  Sunday  evening,  Professor  Bixler 
gave  his  paper  on  "Immortality  and  the 
Present  Mood"  which  he  had  delivered  as 
the  Ingersoll  lecture  on  Immortality  at 
Harvard  on  Apr.  7.  Although  the  lecture 
was  scheduled  to  take  place  in  the  Browsing 
Room,  the  larger  quarters  of  Graham  Hall 
had  to  be  utilized  in  the  last  minute  press  of 
a  large  audience.  John  George  Bucher, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographic  Society, 
and  German  expert  of  the  lecture  staff  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  "The  Romance  of  Germany": 
and  Dr.  Alden  B.  Dawson,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  at  Harvard  University, 
spoke  on  "Duplicities  in  Nature  "at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Biological  Society. 

Dr.  Ernest  Gruening,  editor  of  the 
Portland  Evening  News,  and  a  member 
of  the  McCormick  Commission  to 
Haiti  in  1921,  gave  a  fascinating  talk 
on  "What  Is  Happening  in  Haiti." 
The  Honorable  John  Q.  Tilson  gave 
two  talks  to  government  classes  on 


"The  Process  of  Legislation";  and 
Walter  (ioodnow  Everett,  Ph.D., 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  and 
Natural  Theology  at  Brown,  lectured 
on  "The  Philosophy  of  Tragedy." 

On  the  William  H.  Baldwin  Jr. 
Memorial  Lectureship,  Professor  Har- 
old Laski,  M.A.,  of  the  Faculty  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics,  spoke  on 
"The  Future  of  Parliamentary  Gov- 
ernment in  England."  The  following 
evening  he  held  a  second  meeting  for 
questions  and  discussion. 
Music 

THE  last  concert  of  the  college 
series  was  given  by  the  Harvard 
and  Smith  Glee  Clubs  on  May  2. 

' '  Rodelinda, ' '  one  of  Handel's  operas 
conducted  by  Professor  Josten,  was 
presented  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
Saturday,  May  9,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Music.  See 
page  407. 

In  addition  to  a  recital  by  John 
Duke,  associate  professor  of  music, 
there  have  been  several  Sunday  night 
senior  recitals: 

Mary  Louise  Williams,  Myra  Coffin, 
Elisabeth  Xeebe,  Martha  Blake,  and  Esther 
Jones;  and  Helen  Bisbing,  soprano,  as- 
sistant in  the  Music  Department,  with 
Myra  Coffin,  pianist. 

Other  ~Njews 

The  Spring  Music  Demonstration 
by  the  Smith  College  Day  School  was 
held  on  May  26,  together  with  an  ex- 
hibition featuring  the  Indian  pottery 
making,  rug  weaving,  and  wigwam 
building  which  have  been  its  special 
interest  this  spring. 

The  Smith  College  Museum  of 
Art. — The  Tryon  Art  Gallery  has  ex- 
hibited a  group  of  29  oil  paintings  and 
17  pastels  by  Robert  Strong  Wood- 
ward, representing  the  characteristic 
scenery  and  life  of  New  England. 
The  artist  was  born  in  Northampton 
but  has  lived  for  some  years  in  Shel- 
burne  Falls. 

A  group   of  woodcuts,  copper  en- 
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gravings,  and  etchings,  representing 
the  development  of  picture  printing 
from  the  time  of  Diirer  until  the  19th 
century  was  loaned  by  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum  of  Harvard  and  was  on  ex- 
hibition the  first  two  weeks  in  June. 
I  drawings,  paintings,  and  stage 
models,  the  work  of  students  of  tech- 
nical art  at  Smith,  were  on  exhibition 
at  the  Tryon  Gallery  over  Commence- 
ment. 

^Departmental  ~Nj)tes 

PRESIDENT  NEILSON  broadcast 
over  WEAF  and  network  on  May 
1,  during  an  address  to  the  New  York 
Smith  College  Club  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  in  celebration  of  the 
Semicentennial  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation. He  spoke  at  the  luncheon 
of  the  Boston  Smith  College  Club  on 
May  2.  On  May  22  and  23  he  at- 
tended the  Conference  of  the  Five 
Colleges  at  Wellesley. 

Mr.  Neilson  was  the  Commence- 
ment speaker  at  the  Kent  Place  school, 
Summit,  N.  J.,  at  Dana  Hall,  at  the 
Roland  Park  Country  School  in  Bal- 
timore, and  at  the  Greenfield  High 
School.  On  June  10  he  presided  at 
the  graduation  exercises  of  the  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf,  as  he  is  the  presi- 
dent of  its  board  of  trustees.  Presi- 
dent Neilson  will  spend  July  in  the 
Adirondacks,  and  be  in  Northampton 
during  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Dean  Nicolson  was  made  president 
of  the  Association  to  Aid  Scientific 
Research  by  Women  at  the  twenty- 
second  annual  convention  held  at 
Smith  in  April.  On  June  16  the  Dean 
delivered  the  Commencement  address 
at  Wheaton  College. 

Art. — Professor  de  Gogorza  illus- 
trated an  English  prize  novel,  "Morn- 
ing Tide,"  by  Neil  Gunn,  recently 
published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 
"Jane's  Island,"  another  book  soon  to 
be  published,  was  illustrated  by  him. 

ENGLISH. — Professor  Withington 
will  teach  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado this  summer. 


History. — Mr.  Barker  has  been 
awarded  one  of  the  Sterling  Research 
Fellowships  from  Yale  for  study  in 
history  during  1931-1932. 

Hygiene. — Dr.  Anna  Richardson 
and  Dr.  K.  Frances  Scott  attended  the 
National  Convention  on  College  Hy- 
giene at  Syracuse  University  in  May. 
Dr.  Richardson  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  mental  hygiene,  and 
Dr.  Scott  is  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  training  teachers  of  college 
hygiene. 

Religion. — Professor  Bixler  spoke 
before  the  Rhode  Island  Smith  Club  at 
Providence  on  "Religion  in  the  Col- 
lege" on  May  1.  On  May  2,  he  spoke 
on  the  same  topic  to  the  Portland, 
Me.,  Smith  Club.  On  May  10,  he 
spoke  at  Wells  College  on  "The  Sig- 
nificance of  Albert  Schweitzer";  on 
May  16,  he  spoke  before  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Conference  of  Con- 
gregationaf  Churches  at  Exeter,  N.  H. ; 
on  June  4,  he  gave  the  Commence- 
ment address  at  the  Buffalo  Seminary, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  on  June  5,  the 
Commencement  address  at  the  Kew- 
Forest  School,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Sociology — Professor  Hankins  pre- 
sided at  the  second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Eastern  Sociological  Conference, 
held  Apr.  25  and  26  at  Yale.  The 
Conference  is  limited  in  membership 
to  professional  sociologists  and  de- 
votes itself  entirely  to  research  and 
scientific  discussion.  Professor  Han- 
kins was  one  of  the  American  delegates 
to  the  International  Population  Union 
in  London,  June  14-18,  at  which  he 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Relation  of 
Civilization  to  the  Birth  Rate." 

Zoology. — Professor  Myra  Samp- 
son, who  is  taking  her  sabbatical  year 
in  1931-1932,  will  attend  the  Congress 
of  the  History  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology at  London,  June  29-July  3. 
Professor  Madeleine  Grant  will  do 
research  work  at  Smith  and  at  Har- 
vard during  the  summer.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Frame  will  do  research  work  at 
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the  Dalhousie  University  in  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Professor  Driver 
will  teach  at  the  University  of  Indiana. 

Modern  Languages. — The  New- 
England  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion held  its  28th  annual  meeting  at 
Holyoke  in  May.  Professor  Robert, 
chairman  of  the  Smith  College  Depart- 
ment of  French,  is  president.  Miss 
Anne  Gasool  and  Miss  Melva  Lind, 
also  of  the  French  Department,  were 
on  the  program. 

Professor  Mensel  was  chairman  of 
the  German  Section. 

Professor  Donini  spoke  on  Giovanni 
Papini  at  the  Italian  Section,  of  which 
Professor  Cantarella  is  chairman. 

At  the  Spanish  Section,  Professor 
Zapata  y  Torres  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal speakers. 

Miss  Gertrude  Dunham,  of  the 
Department  of  German,  has  been 
awarded  a  University  Scholarship 
from  Yale  for  the  study  of  linguistics 
during  1931-1932. 

William  Allan  Neilson  Founda- 
tion.— Professor  Koffka,  research  pro- 
fessor, spoke  on  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  psychology  of  language  at  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  in  Holyoke. 


Undergraduate  Tslews 


Dramatics. — The  first  production 
)f  the  new  Dramatics  Association 
Council  was  a  group  of  three  short 
)lays,  given  on  Junior  Prom  week-end. 
'hey  were  "The  Giant  Stair"  by  Wil- 
>ur  Daniel  Steele,  directed  by  Barbara 

jst     '32,*     "Illuminati     in     Drame 

,ibre"    by    Alice    Gerstenberg,    and 

"The  Marriage  Proposal"  by  Anton 

'hekhov,     both     directed     by    Julia 

[eiman  '32. 

Athletics. — A  course  in  Senior 
Led  Cross  Life  Saving  and  one  for 
Examiners'  Life  Saving  Emblems  was 

*  Smith  granddaughter.     See  page  484  for  mother's 


given  the  week  of  Apr.  27  by  Captain 
Bryant  of  the  American   Red  Cross. 

Jean  Babcock  '33  won  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  Horse  Show  which  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  May  6,  at  the 
college  riding  ring. 

Postponed  from  May  23  because  of 
rain,  Field  Day  and  Float  Night  were 
Monday,  May  25. 

The  All-Smith  teams  are: 

Crew:  Jean  Berry  '31,  cox,  M.  Kathryn 
Rowe  '31,  Shirley  Swift  '32,  Jane  Sherman 
'31,  Margaret  Wemple  '32.  Tennis:  Kath- 
erine  Wiener  '33,  Margaret  Woods  '32, 
Katharine  Daniels  '31,  Marie  Fensterer  '31. 
Archery:  Emily  Williams  '31,  Mary-Francis 
Crosby  '32,  Martha  Dickinson  '32.*  Kath- 
erine  Wiener  received  a  Smith  blazer  be- 
cause she  has  played  on  three  All-Smith 
teams:  hockey,  basket  ball,  and  tennis. 

The  Smith  Archery  team  in  May 
held  a  telegraphic  meet  with  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  College,  and  was 
the  victor.  The  second  Annual  Inter- 
collegiate Spring  Archery  Tournament 
participated  in  by  75  colleges  was  held 
May  17-24.  Smith  was  eleventh  in 
rank  with  a  total  of  381  hits  and 
a  score  of  1821.  Mary- Francis  Crosby 
achieved  the  honor  of  being  awarded 
a  gold  tassel  in  the  Intercollegiate 
Tournament  for  shooting  a  score  over 
400,  and  Emily  Williams  received  a 
red  tassel  for  a  score  over  300. 

Sound  movies  of  spring  sports  were 
taken  by  Pathe  for  the  "Grantland 
Rice  Sportlight."  This  was  the  first 
sound  movie  which  has  ever  been 
taken  of  the  college  athletics.  The 
Universal,  Pathe,  and  Fox  film  com- 
panies took  moving  pictures  of  swim- 
ming on  May  22  for  the  news  reels. 

Elections. — 1932,  senior  presi- 
dent, Elizabeth  Cobb;*  president  of 
Why  Club,  Bettina  Ripley  '32;  presi- 
dent of  Cosmopolitan  Club,  Jane 
Rickey  '34;*  president  of  Debating 
Council,  Charlotte  Cabot  '32. 

Ten  Smith  College  girls  will  attend 
the  Silver  Bay  Conference  from  June 
18  to  26.  The  group  is  headed  by 
Elizabeth  Sherry  '32,*  and  includes: 
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Elizabeth  Elmore,  Dorothy  Reynolds, 
Elizabeth  Young,  {Catherine  Young  '32, 
I  IcKii  Nebolsine,  Susan  Alice  Smith,  Louise 
Thomas,  Priscilla  Wadhams  '33,  and 
C.eorgianna  Kimble  '34.  Miss  Katharine 
Richards  of  the  Department  of  Religion 
will  lead  one  of  the  discussion  groups  at  the 
conference  on  "What  can  I  believe?" 

The  following  girls  were  chosen  to 
be  on  the  Sophomore  Push  Committee 
at  Commencement: 

Janet  Merryweather,  Louise  Thomas, 
Jane  Wallis,  Mary  Dorion,  Edith  Eustis, 
Jean  Babcock,  Jane  Ailing,  Gertrude  Olsen, 
Elizabeth  Rudel,  Catherine  Lewerth,  Elinor 
Fosdick,*  Mary  Payson,  Jinnet  Seaver, 
Elizabeth  Shaffer,  Barbara  Howard,*  Kath- 
erine  Wiener,  Betty  Orr,  Julia  Vogt,  Sara 
Hubler,  Frances  Beck,  Jane  Wilson,  Frances 
Cobb,*  Janet  Cobb,*  Katrina  Van  Hook 
(resigned),*  Mary  Brown. 

Awards.  The  following  awards 
have  been  made  since  the  May  issue: 

The  Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  Shakespearean  theme  to 
Gertrude  Olga  Droshnicop  '31,  honorable 
mention  to  Isabella  Athey  '31  and  Millicent 
Ward  '32. 

The  Mary  Augusta  Jordan  Prize  for  the 
most  original  piece  of  literary  work  by  a 
senior  to  Laura  Brundage*  for  her  story 
"McCormicks,"  first  honorable  mention  to 
Helen  Coleman  for  "A  Night  in  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital,"  second  honorable  mention 
to  Carolyn  Newcomb  for  "Marsh  Path," 
and  third  honorable  mention  to  Dora 
Donaldson  for  a  poem  "La  Pluie  qui  tombe 
sur  Paris." 

The  Andrew  C.  Slater  Prize  for  excellence 
in  debate  to  Gernda  von  Briesen  '32,  honor- 
able mention  to  Helen  Kirkpatrick  '31. 

The  Frances  A.  Hause  Memorial  Prize  for 
the  senior  who  has  majored  in  chemistry 
and  has  made  the  best  record  in  that  sub- 
ject to  Miriam  Schwinn. 

The  Henry  Lewis  Foote  Memorial  Prize 
for  excellence  in  Biblical  literature  to  Jean 
Johnston  '34.  The  Emma  Kingsley  Smith 
Memorial  Prize  for  the  best  essay  suggested 
by  a  course  in  the  Department  of  Religion 
to  Elizabeth  Sherry  '32,*  honorable  mention 
to  Marion  Allen  33.  The  James  Gardner 
Buttrick  Prize  for  an  essay  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Religion  to  Alice  Bigley  '32. 

*  Daughter  of  Marjorie  (Ayres)  Best  *95,  Anna  (Wilson) 
Dickinson  '06,  Mildred  (Ford)  Cobb  '01,  Grace  (Lan- 
don)  Rickey  '93,  Lucretia  (Hayes)  Sherry  '02,  Florence 
(Whitney)  Fosdick  '00,  Edith  (Bond)  Howard  '04, 
Mildred  (Ford)  Cobb  '01,  Edith  (vom  Baur)  Van  Hook 
04,  Olive  (Mann)  Brundage  '00. 


The  John  Everett  Brady  Prize  for  ex- 
cellence in  translating  Latin  prose  and 
verse  to  Helena  Lennards  '32. 

Sally  Turton  '31  has  been  awarded  a 
scholarship  under  the  American  Spanish 
Student  Exchange  for  study  in  Madrid. 

Other  News. — An  informal  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Browsing  Room 
the  evening  of  May  18  to  discuss  the 
building  up  of  a  personal  library. 
President  Neilson  presided  and  several 
members  of  the  faculty  and  Miss 
Dodd  of  the  Hampshire  Bookshop 
talked  to  the  students  and  answered 
their  questions.  In  his  talk  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  "a  feeling  for  books  is 
one  of  the  best  tests  of  a  civilized  per- 
son." 

Junior  Prom  was  the  week-end  of 
May  15. 

UJJe  Trustees'  June  Meeting 

ON  page  400  will  be  found  impor- 
tant Trustee  appointments.     It 
was  voted: 

To  appoint  Julia  Harwood  Caverno  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  and  Amy  Louise  Barbour 
Professor  of  Greek  on  the  John  M.  Greene 
Foundation. 

To  invite  Miss  Caverno  to  aid  in  the  col- 
lecting of  material  looking  towards  a 
history  of  the  College. 
To  approve  the  imposing  on  members  of 
the  entering  class  a  $50  deposit,  payable 
in  August,  not  to  be  refunded. 

Summer  JMusic  School 

THE  Summer  School  of  Music  be- 
gan on  June  29  with  an  enrollment 
of  approximately  60  students,  the 
largest  enrollment  since  the  summer 
school  began  in  1929.  The  session 
lasts  for  six  weeks. 

The  chief  purposes  of  the  school  are 
to  provide  a  systematic  course  of 
training  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  for  public  or  private  school 
teaching  and  music  supervising;  to 
give  instruction  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  taken  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  theoretical  music;  and  to 
prepare  prospective  college  students 
for  advanced  credit  in  music. 


WTe  7\[pte  %oom-> 
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In  the  Spring  a  Young  Girl's  Fancy 


EAR  Alumnae: 


The  real  beginning  of  Spring  Term 
was  the  day  of  our  dress  rehearsal 
for  the  President's  return  from  abroad 

-the  day  on  which  Miss  Nicolson's 
reading  was:  "Hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick  but  the  desire  when  it 
cometh  is  as  a  living  tree."  Even 
now — seven  whole  weeks  after  the 
lomecoming— it  makes  us  happy  to 
:hink  of  that  day  on  which  the  Presi- 
lent  found  his  path  to  College  Hall 
lined  with  applauding  students,  with 
even  the  grass-cops  overlooking  their 
responsibilities  in  the  excitement. 
One  Zacchaeus  on  the  top  of  an 
automobile  barely  held  his  ground  to 
get  a  picture  of  the  event,  and  when 
the  President  smiled  up  at  the 
precarious  publican,  the  consterna- 
tion in  the  improvised  sycamore  tree 
quite  put  an  end  to  any  more  pho- 
tography. Yes,  thus  spring  was 
launched. 

The  College  seems  to  have  had  an 
inclination  to  drama,  anyway,  this 
spring.  The  Workshop  presented  four 
highly  excellent  plays,  and  the  Dra- 
matic Association,  three,  for  "prom- 
mers."  "Rodelinda,"  was  presented 
very  successfully.  The  President  had 
been  home  long  enough  to  scold  us  very 
properly  for  our  attendance  at  the 
performance.  Olin  Downes  quite  up- 
set everyone  by  remarking  on  the 
small  number  of  Smith  girls  there; 
but   we    wonder    how    he    knew    us? 


Were  you  alumnae  told  when  you 
were  students  that  your  college  was 
a  place  of  "misspent  opportunities"? 
We  suspect  a  little  that  it  is  a  tradi- 
tion, because  we  know  that  some 
attended  and  some  enjoyed  it. 

There  is  another  phase  of  student 
attitude  that  worries  the  President. 
He  is  a  little  afraid  that  we  don't 
appreciate  the  alumnae.  The  irony 
of  it!  This  year,  however,  we  really 
could  not  help  but  rejoice  in  your 
semicentennial:  our  faculty  filtered 
out;  our  classes  had  cuts;  and  our 
Quarterly  had  a  golden  cover!  We 
are  always  proud  of  our  faculty,  but, 
I  think,  perhaps  never  so  proud  as 
when  they  speak  abroad.  The  stu- 
dent body  never  will  forget  our 
beloved  Mr.  Bixler's  Ingersoll  lecture; 
and  the  general  diluting  of  the  intel- 
lectual stamina  on  campus  that  took 
place  on  May  Day  is  just  another 
feather  for  the  undergraduate  bonnet. 

A.  A.  had  much  need  for  the  philo- 
sophic mind  in  the  week  in  which 
Field  Day  and  Float  Night  were 
scheduled.  It  rained  for  four  days 
and  four  nights,  and  was  still  raining 
on  Saturday.  Allen  Field  was  hidden 
in  about  a  foot  of  water.  We  con- 
sidered water  baseball  with  the  faculty 
but  thought  they  might  vociferate. 
The  Island  was  submerged  to  the 
middle  of  the  trees  and  we  wondered 
how  Mandolin  Club  would  look  play- 
ing in   the  branches.     Altogether,   it 
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was  depressing.  But  the  postpone- 
ment made  it  possible  to  "take  in" 
the  faculty  baseball  team  in  chapel! 
It  was  too  bad  there  was  not  a  full 
chapel  to  enjoy  it. 
..-As  the  Dean  so 
aptly  put  it,  our 
amusement  was  exceeded 
only  by  their  embarrass- 
ment. 

By  Monday,  the  water 
"""  had  receded  from  both 
field  and  island  enough  to 
make  it  possible  but  not  comfortable 
to  have  the  events.  The  participants 
spent  the  afternoon  sliding  on  the 
field,  and  the  evening  in  the  Island 
mud.  But  spectators  never  are  aware 
of  what  goes  on  behind 
scenes,  and  everyone  in 
her  poor  innocence  pro- 
claimed the  floats  suc- 
cessful and  approved 
heartily  of  the  award- 
ing of  the  first  prize 
to  "The  Taking  of 
Helen"  and  the  second  to  "Joan 
and  the  Angel."  The  crews  and  the 
racing  were  really  excellent,  and  we 
were  justly  proud.  Elinor  Fosdick  '33 
made  these  truly  remarkable  drawings! 
Junior  Prom  was  another  event  that 
precipitated  much  heart  trouble  (I 
mean  that  the  weather  was  ominous 
and,  of  course,  occasioned  worry!) 
The  sophomores  collected  chairs  and 
the  freshmen  rubbed  wax  in  the  floor, 
and  the  juniors  and  seniors  became 
beautiful.  The  freshmen  were  duly 
thanked  and  the  sophomores  were 
awarded  a  few  hard-earned  moments 
at  Prom,  but  were  marshalled  home 
promptly  at  ten  as  little  sisters  usually 
are,  and  we  do  not  know  what  hap- 
pened after  that,  as  little  sisters  never 
do.  They  say  that  it  was  beautiful. 
Junior  Prom  was  not  the  only 
occasion  when  our  brother  institutions 
honored  us.  The  Yale  swimming 
team  gave  a  demonstration  and  there 
was  a  mushroom  growth  of  athletes 


overnight.  We  had  not  realized  how 
popular  swimming  was!  Harvard 
came  for  the  annual  concert  with  our 
Glee  Club  and,  of  course,  we  fell  in 
love  with  Mr.  Davison  all  over  again. 
Gospodi  pomilui,  or  rather  him!  But 
not  the  least  of  the  events  of  the 
night  was  the  serenade  tendered  the 
Quad  by  a  busload  of  Romeos  in  the 
wee  sma'  hours.  It  was  misty  and 
very  romantic.  The  non-Quad  dwell- 
ers have  never  forgiven  it.  Amherst 
has  tried  it  since,  but  Amherst,  suffer- 
ing as  always  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  never  had  that  "distance"  which 
lends  enchantment,  has  met  with  a 
very  different  kind  of  reception.  Our 
Spanish  sisters  write  home  continually 
of  romance  and  excitement.  (How- 
ever, not  even  Madrid  provides  mid- 
night serenaders — some  consolation.) 

Our  less  frivolous  moments  away 
from  our  studies  have  been  spent 
with  such  splendid  lecturers  as  Pro- 
fessor Everett  and  Professor  Laski 
(we  are  not  wholly  unconscious  of  all 
our  opportunities!).  Dr.  Fosdick  also 
spoke  to  us  on  the  need  of  brains  in 
religion ;  and  we  have  ever  since  been 
fearing  some  suggestive  remark  from 
the  administration  on  the  need  of 
brains  in  education.  That  seems  to 
be  our  frame  of  mind  now  that  exams 
are  under  way.  The  President  once 
remarked  in  chapel  that  the  world 
judged  Smith  by  the  finished  product. 
That  might  reasonably  give  us  an 
inferiority  complex  if  there  were  not 
the  assurance  that  probably  they 
thought  as  little  of  you  as  under- 
graduates as  they  now  think  well  of 
you  as  alumnae. 

And  how  about  Step-Sings?  Well, 
the  prospects  of  the  first  sing  were 
very  promising  from  the  senior  point 
of  view.  The  juniors  had  contem- 
plated various  attacks  on  senior 
practices,  i.e.  disguises  and  window 
ladders,  which  might  all  have  been 
very  well  if  they  could  have  discovered 
the    "when"    and    "where"    of    re- 
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hearsals.  It  was  very  gloomy  until 
some  senior  unwittingly  left  a  notice 
upholstered  to  the  doo*-  of  Graham. 
The  ensuing  moments  were  hectic, 
but  after  the  seniors  to  the  tune  of 
the  "Stein  Song"  urged  everyone  to: 

Knit  a  row  for  dear  old  Smith 
Knit  while  reporters  snap. 
Cooperate  with  our  Press  Board 
To  put  our  College  on  the  map." 

the  juniors  picked  up  the  song  with: 

Then  Seniors  here's  advice  for  you 
Give  up  your  fruitless  knitting. 
Learn  to  use  all  your  spare  time 
In  occupation  much  more  fitting. 
Why  not  take  up  stringing  beads, 
At  least  they  will  keep  their  size, 
And  you  wouldn't  wear  such  sights 
As  sweaters  that  hurt  our  poor  eyes. 

The  seniors  laughed  in  spite  of  them- 
selves and  we  felt  very  gratified  and 
much  relieved.  In  fact,  the  whole 
series  of  step-sings  was  gratifying  and 
the  weather  was  perpetually  fine  so 
that  no  sing  had  to  be  conducted 
among  the  card  tables  in  the  Crew 
House  or  in  the  Boathouse  rowing 
machines.  The  last  sing  was,  of 
course,  the  most  beautiful  and  far 
and  away  the  most  sentimental.  We 
started  the  hoop  rolling  with  a  really 
impressive  array  of  capped  and  gowned 
contestants  and  frantically  cheered 
them  on  to  the  victorious  finish. 
Alice  Dunning  won  the  bridal  bouquet 
presented  by  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, using  the  same  hoop  with  which 
her  sister  Harriet  won  the  contest 
three  years  ago.  And  it  isn't  the 
fault  of  Alice  that  the  first  wedding 


to  be  held  in  college  (see  below)  was 
Almeda  Lewis's  instead  of  hers.  Alice 
has  a  perfectly  good  fiance,  but  he's 
in  South  Africa!  "Push"  was  at 
hand  on  the  ropes;  the  juniors  were 
conspicuous  in  white  and  many  smiles 
as  they  took  the  steps;  and  the  seniors 
as  they  came  off  were  in  very  great 
evidence  with  black  gowns  and  wet 
handkerchiefs.  Altogether  it  was  a 
most  propitious  occasion ! 

Two  occasions  there  have  been  this 
Spring  in  which  you  and  we  have  had 
a  share.  There  is  the  retirement  of 
our  beloved  Miss  Caverno  in  honor  of 
whom  friends  among  you  have  pre- 
sented a  sum  for  an  annual  prize  in 
Greek,  and  in  honor  of  whom  we  have 
sung  and  tumbled  at  the  dinner  given 
her  by  the  Classical  departments. 
The  other  occasion  is  still  to  come — 
namely  your  golden  anniversary  at 
Commencement.  The  seniors  will 
look  even  more  intelligent;  the  Fac- 
ulty, even  more  erudite;  and  the 
President,  even  more  glorious.  With 
a  little  pulling  and  a  great  deal  of 
pushing,  the  seniors  will  graduate  into 
the  Alumnae  Association  and  that 
Utopia  where  man  shall  look  at  them 
and  say,  "By  them  ye  shall  judge, 
and  by  them  alone."  We  wish  them 
luck,  and,  as  Miss  Cook  has  said, 
"may  they  choose  their  next  majors 
well."        Catherine  Lewerth  '33 


The  First  Wedding  Reception  in  the  Quadrangle 


Current  Publications 

Compiled  by 

Frances  Reed  Robinson  1928 


Faculty  ^Publications 

Foster,  Mary  Louise  Palissy,  in  Jour,  of 
Chemistry  Education,  June. 

HANKINS,  FRANK  H.  The  Interdependence 
of  Eugenics  and  Birth  Control,  in  Birth 
Control  Rev.,  June. 

Kaufmann,  F.  Wilhelm  I  Die  realistiche 
tendenz  in  Grabbes  dramen.  II  Erwin 
Guido  Kolbenheyer  als  dichter  des  Iebens- 
problems  1931,  in  Smith  College  Studies  in 
Modern  Languages,  V.  12,  No.  4. 

Orton,  William  A.  '  Hollywood  Has  Noth- 
ing to  Learn,'  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  June. 

Parshley,  Howard  M.  Facts  Versus  Fan- 
cies (rev.),  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Books,  May  24 — True  Stories  of  the  Ants 
(rev.),  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Books, 
June  7. 

WlTHlNGTON,  Robert  Some  Neologisms 
from  Recent  Magazines,  in  American 
Speech,  Apr. — Essay  on  Being  Good,  in 
American  Church  Monthly,  May — The 
Newer  Education,  in  Bulletin  of  the  Assn.  of 
American  Colleges,  May — A  Note  on  'The 
Autocrat,'  III  and  IV,  in  Modern  Language 
Notes,  May. 

tAlumnae  Publications 

Appleton,     Helen     L.     '08     (Mrs.     Read) 

European    Festivals    and    Exhibitions,    in 

Vogue,  June  15. 
Ayres,     Marjorie    '95     (Mrs.     Best)     The 

Drama  League  at  Twenty-One,  in  Drama 

Mag.,  May. 
Barrett,  Mary  F.     '01     A  Field  Key  to  the 

Genera  of  the  Wild  and  Cultivated  Hardy 

Trees  of  the  Northwestern  United  States 

and     Canada.     Bloomfield,     N.     J.:    The 

Independent  Press,  1931. 
Barrows,  Mary  '97  (Mrs.  Irwin)     A  Woman 

and     Her    Church,     in     Congregational  ist, 

January  8. 


t Branch,    Leonora    '14    The   Training   of 

Literary    Judgment.     Los    Angeles:    Jesse 

Ray  Miller,  1931. 
Carr,   Marjorie  '09   (Mrs.  Jamison)     The 

Magic  of  Vines,  in  Your  Garden,  May  1930. 
Churchill,  Gertrude  H.     '99     (Mrs.  Whit- 
ney)    The   Goldfinch,    in    Stratford   Mag., 

May. 
Curtis,  Mary  I.     '03     England  of  Song  and 

Story.     Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1931. 
Davidson,     Mary     R.     '08     Christmas     is 

Christmas.     Boston:     Walter     H.     Baker 

Company,  1931. 
Hamlin,   M.  Elizabeth  '30     (rev.)  in   The 

Arts,  Apr. 
Helmer,  Elizabeth     '24     (Mrs.  van  Maa- 

nen)     The  Mandates  System  in  Relation  to 

Africa  and  the   Pacific   Islands.     London, 

1929. 
fLoRD,    Laura    W.     '01     (Mrs.    Scales)     A 

College  Warden  Speaks,  in  North  American 

Rev.,  July. 
IMcClench,    Marion     '03     The    Dawn    of 

Tomorrow,   in   Independent   Woman,  July. 
tMacDuffie,  Beth  '20     (Mrs.  E.  F.  O'Hal- 

loran)     Last  Will,  by  Elspeth  (pseud.),  in 

The    New    Yorker. — Midnight    Sailing,    in 

The  New  Yorker. 
Ormsbee,    Mary    R.     '07     (Mrs.   Whitton) 

Up-to-date  Housekeeping,  in  Parents'  Mag., 

June. 
Pooke,  Florence  A.  '01    Fountain  Sources 

of     American      Political     Theory.     Lewis 

Copeland  Co. 
Rankin,    Janet    R.    ex-'12     (Mrs.    Aiken) 

Our  Whimsical  Grammarians,  in  Bookman. 

May — Essays  in   Grammar,   in   Bookman. 

June. 
Russell,    Annie    M.     '86     (Mrs.    Marble) 

Builders  and  Books;  The  Romance  of  Amer- 
ican  History  and   Literature.     N.   Y.:   D. 

Appleton  &  Co.,  1931. 
t  In  Alumnae  Collection. 
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Trent,  Lucia  'I')  Before  the  Bitter  Lance,  ton:  Little  Brown  &  Co.,  193 1 — The  Chip- 
in  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Books,  June  28.  munk's  Home,  in  "The  Outdoor  World." 

Wmih,       HAZEL       '16       (Mrs.       Williams)  Boston:  Little   Brown  &  Co.,   1931— On  a 

Robin,  in  "The  Outdoor  Playhouse."     Bos-  January  Day,  in  Country  Bard,  Spring. 


iSiotes  on  Tubli  cations 

The  Training  of  Literary  Judgment,  by  superlative    praise   which    means,    primarily, 

Leonora    Branch     Jesse    Ray    Miller,    Los  unpedantic#     (But  Miss  Branch's  style,  praise 

Angeles,  Calif.     $.75.  .    "        .          \       .    .             ,    .    ,.  '    *  *,        , 

°  be,  is  not  popular;  it  is  merely  individual  and 

THERE  is  a  third  kind  of  virgin:  those  distinctive.)     What  she  has  been  trying  to  do 

who  were  not  quite  wise  enough  to  keep  in  her  classes  is  not  so  much  to  tell  her  stu- 

their  lamps  full  but  had  at  least  the  grace  to  dents  about  masterpieces  as  to  teach  them 

realize  their  remissness  before  the  last  nicker  how  to  recognize  a  masterpiece  when  they 

and  to  seek  aid  from  them  that  sold  oil.     To  encounter  one,  and  that  is  what  she  does  in 

this   middle   group   belong   undoubtedly   the  this   little   book:   goes   rapidly,    intelligently, 

majority  of   members  of  the  Smith   College  helpfully     over    the    different     "Brands    of 

Alumnae  Association  to  whom  the  Quarterly  Criticism,"  sketches  the  geography  of  "The 

takes  pleasure  in  offering  the  address  of  a  par-  Artist's  World,"  and  finally  helps  her  reader 

ticularly  reliable  merchant  of  last  minute  oil.  to    synthesize    critical     "Standards"     from 

Leonora  Branch,  who  is  herself  an  alumna,  which  to  approach  her  future  reading, 

but  a  wise  one,  of  the  Class  of   1914,   has  "The  Training  of  Literary  Judgment "  was 

lighted    lamps    for    many    students   both    at  intended  primarily  as  a  textbook  for  college 

Mount  Holyoke  and  at  the  summer  school  at  students  but  no  refilling  station  could  have 

Bread  Loaf,  Vermont.     She  has  given  courses  appeared  more  opportunely  on  the  road  of  the 

under  the  repellant  title  of  "Appreciation  of  alumna  who  has  let  her  mind  drift  for  two  or 

Literature,"  a  term  which  she  deprecates  on  ten  or  twenty  years  of  business  or  matrimony, 

the  first  page  with  a  humor  and  informality  It    will    help    her   immeasurably  to  trim  her 

which  would  cause  any  undergraduate  to  open  lamp     again     and     reunite     herself     to     the 

her  heart  to  her  at  once  as  "human,"  that  daughters  of  Sophia.                   M.  F.  T.  1914. 


Midnight  Sailing 

{From  The  New  Yorker) 

T  TELL  myself  and  I  tell  myself 
A    It's  only  a  ferryboat  whistling  loud; 
I  tell  myself  it's  only  a  tug 
That  blows  so  deep  and  toots  so  proud. 

I  scrunch  'way  down  in  the  foot  of  my  bed 
In  a  house  too  plainly  anchored  to  earth. 

There  isn't  a  porthole  over  my  head 
And  I  tell  myself  I'm  not  in  a  berth. 

You  can't  hear  taxis  squeak  their  brakes 
Where  a  sharp  prow  cuts  the  waves  in  two, 

And  sailors  never  make  the  noise. 
That  early-morning  milkmen  do. 

I  tell  myself  and  I  tell  myself 

I'm  lucky  to  have  the  rent  this  week — 
But  the  chair  in  the  corner  answers  me 

With  the  whine  of  a  tarry  halyard's  creak. 

Elspeth 


Woe 
^Alumnae  Fund 

%eport,  June  30,  1931 


fMNi. 


Grad. 

Per  cent. 

Class 

gift* 

grad.  gifts 

Non-grad.      Amount 

1879..  .  . 

..         2.. 

40... 

$11.00 

1880..  .  . 

4.  . 

66... 

20.00 

1881..  .  . 

.  .       11.. 

73... 

4.  . 

325.00 

1882..  .  . 

4.. 

21... 

6.  . 

96.00 

1883..  . . 

..     30.. 

77... 

5.. 

476.00 

1884..  . . 

..     26.. 

93..  . 

7.. 

600.00 

1885 

..      14.. 

50... 

1.  . 

357.00 

1886..  .  . 

..     31.. 

82... 

11.. 

477.00 

1887*... 

9.. 

29... 

2.. 

204.00 

1888..  .  . 

..     25.. 

66... 

7.. 

335.00 

1889 

..     24.. 

24... 

4.  . 

393.00 

1890..  .  . 

..     29.. 

63... 

3.. 

541.05 

1891..  .  . 

. .     43 . . 

73... 

9.. 

687.00 

1892..  .  . 

..     47.. 

64.  .. 

7.. 

651.00 

1893 

..     53.. 

56... 

6.  . 

1,524.00 

1894. .  .  . 

. .     45 . . 

47... 

6.  . 

631.00 

1895..  .  . 

..     70.. 

52... 

4.  . 

1,970.00 

1896..  .  . 

..     80.. 

63... 

3.. 

6,116.00 

1897..  .  . 

..     88.. 

55... 

5.. 

1,200.50 

1898..  .  . 

..     62.. 

48... 

4.  . 

604.50 

1899..  .  . 

..     96.. 

55... 

15.. 

1,279.00 

1900..  . . 

..     97... 

49... 

20.. 

2,088.00 

1901..  .  . 

..     90.. 

41... 

11.. 

1,354.50 

1902..  .  . 

..    105... 

50... 

8.. 

1,359.50 

1903..  .  . 

..     96... 

45... 

17.. 

1,457.00 

1904. .  .  . 

..    134... 

59... 

18.. 

2,943.00 

1905..  .  . 

..     73... 

36... 

10.. 

1,913.26 

1906*... 

..    123... 

58... 

3.. 

3,305.00 

1907*. . . 

. .    100. . . 

40... 

2.. 

1,160.00 

1908..  .  . 

..     86... 

31... 

1.. 

1,890.00 

1909. .  .  . 

..     74... 

24.  .  . 

2.. 

846.00 

1910..  .  . 

..    128... 

36... 

6.. 

2,154.50 

1911..  .  . 

..    131... 

39... 

6.. 

3,746.00 

1912..  .  . 

..    103... 

30.  .  . 

4.. 

1,112.00 

1913..  .  . 

..    130... 

38... 

6.. 

1,174.50 

1914..  .  . 

..     92... 

30... 

5... 

1,053.50 

Grad. 
Class  gifts 

1915 71.. 

1916 107.. 

1917 94.. 

1918* 61.. 

1919* 63.. 

1920* 73.. 

1921t 404.. 

1922* 21.. 

1923......  84.. 

1924 412.. 

1925 87.. 

1926 64.. 

1927 68.. 

1928 78.. 

1929 90.. 

1930 63.. 

Group .... 

Fellowship 

Fundt.. 

4195.. 
Insurance.    403. . 
Interest 
and  misc. 


Per  cent, 
grad.  gifts  Non-grad, 


23.. 

2..  . 

34.. 

5... 

29.. 

2..  . 

15.. 

4... 

16.. 

.       3... 

17.. 

4... 

93.. 

1... 

4.. 

1 

24.. 

1. 

97.. 

19.. 

.       3... 

14.. 

5... 

14.. 

2... 

19.. 

.       3... 

21.. 

.       3... 

14.. 

;     l ; ; ; 

35.. 

.   268... 

3.. 

Amount 

$868.50 

1,411.00 

1,002.50 

570.00 

434.50 

1,249.24 

13,230.00 

216.00 

472.50 

10,156.18 

877.00 

440.75 

443.00 

842.00 

673.13 

1,359.00 

72.55 

9,000.00 

S89.372.66 


1,015.65 


Total.  4598          38  S90,388.31 

Deduct  for  expenses 2,034.39 

S88.353.92 
Gift  to  College 65,000.00 

$23, 353. 92 
Building  Fund 23,000.00 

Balance  on  hand $353 .  92 

*  These  classes  have  scholarship,  investment  or  insurance  plans. 

t  $13,000  of  the  amount  credited  to  1921  represents  the  approximate  value  of  the  securities  given  to  the  fund. 
The  exact  value  will  be  ascertained  when  the  transfer  is  completed. 

In  addition  to  the  number  who  have  given  in  the  above  schedule,  those  who  have  paid  insurance  premiums  are 
included  in  the  percentages  of  givers  as  follows: 

Number  Additional  Total 

Class  payments  per  cent  per  cent 

1918 93  23  38 

1919 161  43  59 

1920 102  25  42 

1922 47  10  14 

403 


t  Alumnae  Association  Fellowship  Fund  which  has  been  accumulating  since  1916. 


Woe  ^Alumnae  ^Associations 

President,  Ruth  French  '02,  60  Pinckney  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Vice-President,  Fanny  (Hastings)  Plimpton  '03,  61  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Secretary,  Frances  (Steele)  Holden  '19,  Washington  Irving  Gardens,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  Virginia  (Mellen)  Hutchinson  '00,  69  Allerton  Road,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Directors:  Elizabeth  Bryan  '09,  Anna  Cutler  '85,  Margaret  (Hitchcock)  Green  '19,  Justina  Hill  '16, 

Cassandra  Kinsman  '06,  Isabel  Norton  '03,  Theodora  Piatt  '18,  Hannah  (Johnson)  Stoddard  '01, 

Lucia  (Norton)  Valentine  '23,  Faith  Ward  '24,  Mary  Wells  '97. 
Alumnae    Trustees:    Ada     Comstock    '97    (term    expires    1932),    Josephine    (Sewall)    Emerson    '97 

(1934\  Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford  '99  ( 1936),  Miriam  Titcomb  0 1  ( 1938). 
Alumnae  on  the  Board  of  Trustees:  Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow  '96  (1936),  Ruth  (Bowles)  Baldwin  '87 

(1937),  Aha  (Smith)  Corbett  '08  (1940). 

Concerning  the  ^Alumnae  ^Building 

THE  Board  of  Directors,  in  carrying  out  the  action  of  the  Association  looking  toward 
the  erection  of  an  Alumnae  Building  (page  495),  proposes  to  appoint  an  Alumnae 
Building  Plan  Committee.  This  committee  will  make  a  careful  survey  of  similar  buildings 
at  other  colleges  and  study  our  own  needs  in  relation  to  the  alumnae  and  the  College. 
Until  the  personnel  of  the  committee  is  determined,  suggestions  for  any  aspect  of  the 
building  should  be  sent  to  the  Alumnae  Office.  The  building  is  the  concern  of  every 
individual  member  of  the  Association,  and  her  best  thought  on  the  subject  is  not  only 
desirable  but  essential  to  its  success.  In  the  pages  of  the  Let  Us  Talk  Department  will 
be  found  brief  articles  by  Alice  (Wright)  Teagle,  Alumnae  Fund  Chairman,  explaining 
the  relation  of  the  Alumnae  Fund  to  the  building,  and  by  Fanny  (Hastings)  Plimpton, 
Vice-president  of  the  Association,  setting  forth  various  other  aspects  of  the  building. 


TSlptes  from  the  Office^ 

THREE  new  clubs  have  been  formed  as 
the  result  of  the  May  Day  meetings:  the 
Hudson  Valley  Club,  centering  at  Poughkeep- 
sie,  the  Madison  Club,  auxiliary  to  the 
Wisconsin  Club,  and  a  club  at  London,  Eng- 
land. 

The  dates  of  the  Council  Meeting  for  1932 
have  been  tentatively  set  as  Friday,  Feb.  26, 
to  Sunday,  Feb.  28. 

Alice  (Wright)  Teagle  '04  has  been  reap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Fund 
Committee  for  1931-36;  Justina  Hill  '16, 
chairman  of  Branches  and  Local  Clubs;  and 
Hannah  (Johnson)  Stoddard  '01,  chairman  of 
Classes. 

^Annual  Report  of  the  ^Presidents 

ONE  theme,  one  motif,  has  controlled  and 
permeated  the  many  meetings  of  the 
Alumnae  Association's  officers  and  commit- 
tees during  the  past  year.  Fifty  years  of 
existence  to  celebrate  and  the  planning  for 
that,  shared  with  the  usual  business  of  this 
large  Association,  make  it  a  "Fifty-Fifty 
Year." 

It  is  a  wholesome  custom  to  pause  at  the 
fiftieth  milestone  to  look  back  over  the  path; 
it  gives  courage  and  inspiration  for  the  for- 
ward steps.     Your  officers  must  divide  evenly 


with  you  the  tremendous  accumulation  of 
pride  and  glory  that  the  concentrated  review 
of  these  fifty  years  has  wrought  in  us.  Half  a 
century  has  given  at  least  fifty  causes  for 
rejoicing  and  being  exceeding  glad  over 
alumnae  services  and  influence,  visible  and 
invisible,  for  the  common  weal  of  Smith  Col- 
lege. It  is  a  form  of  gratitude  for  two  gifts  of 
the  College,  a  sense  of  values  and  the  will  to 
serve. 

At  Columbus  Day,  the  Alumnae  Week- 
End  for  the  third  time  brought  together  over 
three  hundred  of  us.  This  Golden  Jubilee 
year  was  reflected  in  the  glorious  glint  of  the 
foliage  and  the  sunshine  in  Northampton. 
In  golden  favor  the  sun  shone  upon  the  Feb- 
ruary Council  and  our  reminiscences  were 
auspiciously  begun  by  Miss  Anna  Dawes,  one 
of  our  first  three  Alumnae  Trustees  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Association.  The 
Council  expressed  itself  in  a  recommendation 
to  the  Association  that  this  Semicentennial 
year  be  marked  by  a  determination  to  have 
an  Alumnae  Building,  whenever  it  can  be 
achieved. 

Other  organizations  had  their  beginnings  in 
1881.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
originated  then.  The  Salvation  Army  had 
just  been  founded  in  this  country.  The 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  had  its  first  meet- 
ing that  year,  the  forerunner  of  all  high-souled 
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youth  movements.  The  American  Red  Cross 
had  its  simple  origin  in  the  humble  parlor  of 
Clara  Barton.  The  American  Association  of 
University  Women  had  its  birth  under  the 
name  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alum- 
nae. There  must  have  been  rare  stirrings  in 
the  air  breathed  by  the  young  people  of  the 
earlj  eighties  to  prompt  the  founding  of  such 
noble  and  lasting  organizations  as  these.  The 
fundamental  purpose  of  each  has  remained 
unchanged  in  half  a  century  of  amazing 
developments.  Based  on  gratitude  for  values 
received,  each  united  effort  of  these  valiant 
young  people  in  1881  purposed  to  share  bless- 
ings, to  spread  and  increase  benefits  for  the 
next  generations.  Nineteen  Thirty-one  has 
been  a  big  Jubilee  year  and  the  underlying 
aim,  to  serve,  which  animated  the  forming  of 
these  organizations  accounts  for  the  unlimited 
success,  the  astonishing  growth  and  expansion 
to  great  heights  of  service  that  is  the  per- 
manent tablet  to  the  noble  founders  of  all 
these  organizations. 

The  Semicentennial  Committee  has  taken 
pains  to  present  the  retrospect  of  fifty  years 
for  consumption  in  all  forms  and  adapted  to 
all  five  senses  of  absorption.  The  May  Day 
meetings  of  98  groups  of  alumnae  all  over  the 
world  was  an  endeavor  to  distribute  the  golden 
treasure  of  pride  in  the  achievements  of  the 
Association  and  to  share  the  record  of  the 
fifty  years  with  more  alumnae  than  could 
return  at  Commencement.  The  May  Quar- 
terly is  the  crowning  historical  record,  but 
Miss  Caverno's  brief  Outline  of  History  for 
May  Day,  like  that  of  H.  G.  Wells,  will  have 
the  most  grateful  and  the  largest  auditory 
reception.  Imagination  and  fancy,  symbol- 
ism and  poetry,  music  and  the  dance  will 
transform  the  Assembly  through  an  Historical 
Review. 

Statistics  are  the  backbone  of  reports.  A 
"howler"  says,  "The  spinal  column  is  a  bunch 
of  bones  down  your  back  to  show  feeling." 
The  number  of  autographs  from  the  May  Day 
meetings,  added  to  the  readers  of  the  historical 
May  number  of  the  Quarterly,  added  to  the 
listeners  and  viewers  of  the  Historical  Review 
at  the  Assembly  this  afternoon  will  constitute 
the  numbered  members  of  the  Association 
who  will  pay  grateful  tribute  to  its  founders. 

The  alumnae  tree  that  adorns  our  seal  grew 
from  three  tap  roots,  represented  by  the 
classes  of  '80,  '81,  and  79  with  forty-seven 
rootlets.  Now  the  full  grown  tree,  a  sentinel 
and    giant    among    alumnae    trees,    has    66 


branches  and  over  12,000  leaves  of  covering 

foliage  and  5,000  buds.     The  symbolical  gold 

of  a  jubilee  celebration  is  now  ours  by  right  of 

attainment  in  our  own  seal  and  that  of  Smith 

College.     The  color  of  gold  has  a  real  meaning 

that  abides  henceforward. 

"Youth  is  alive,  and  once  we  too  were  young. 
Dreamed  we  could  make  the  world  all  over  new, 
Tossed  eager  projects  lightly  from  the  tongue. 
And  hoped  the  hurrying  years  would  prove  them  true. 

"So  fifty  passing  years  leave  life  the  same, 
Forever  fleeting  and  forever  new. 
We  who  for  fifty  years  have  played  the  game 
Turn  over  cards  and  counters  now  to  you. 

"Assured  the  game  of  life  would  still  go  on 
Eluding  every  bond  and  fetter. 
We  know  you  may  do  worse  than  we  have  done, 
But  then  there  is  a  chance  you  may  do  better." 

Ruth  French  '02,  President 
The  tAlumnae  Quarterly  %eporU 

IT  IS  June  of  the  year  Nineteen  Eighty-one. 
The  editor  of  the  alumnae  magazine — it 
may  be  a  Smith  Alumnae  Weekly  or  even  a 
daily  by  then,  who  can  say? — is  sitting  at  her 
polished  mahogany  desk  in  her  spacious  office 
in  the  up-to-the-minute  Alumnae  Building. 
Around  the  room  are  bookshelves  gloriously 
stocked  with  a  galaxy  of  "Who's  Whos"  and 
atlases  and  dictionaries  and  style  books;  but, 
save  for  them,  the  office  is  as  uncluttered  as  a 
drawing-room.  The  editor  is  alone,  all  alone. 
Her  secretary,  nay,  her  secretaries  are  finger- 
ing their  noiseless  keyboards  in  an  adjoining 
room  a  whole  electric  buzz  away. 

We  wonder  whether  that  editor  de  luxe  has 
the  imagination  to  turn  back  the  years  to  1931 
and  envisage  the  editor  of  today  as  she  sits  in 
her  little  two  by  four  office  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  College  Hall!  Her  secretary  is 
pounding  her  typewriter  only  a  hand's 
breadth  away  and  the  least  uncalculated  move 
is  likely  to  precipitate  about  their  long  suffer- 
ing ears  a  rustling  shower  of  proofs,  copy,  and 
memoranda  which,  lacking  adequate  filing 
space,  hang  like  swords  of  Damocles  around 
the  walls  that  crowd  so  close. 

We  wonder  whether  she  realizes  that,  the 
last  word  in  editors  though  she  be,  there  are 
ties  which  bind  her  irrevocably  to  that  far- 
away editor  of  the  Semicentennial  days!  For 
instance:  does  she  know  that  that  editor  too 
struggled  vainly  in  the  throes  of  her  annual 
report?  Editors  may  come  and  editors  may 
go  but  Alumnae  Associations  never  can  be 
happy  without  grinding  out  of  them  annu- 
ally an  account  of  what  makes  the  wheels  go 
round. 

And  so,  hail,  blithe  editor  of  1981 !     I.  who 
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long  before  your  advent  will  lay  my  blue 
pencil  down,  address  this  Annual  Report  not 
to  my  contemporaries  but  to  you  in  the  hope 
that  as  you  compile  the  data  for  one  hundred 
years  you  will  rejoice  that  one  E.  N.  H.  of  the 
ancient  and  honorable  class  of  1903  took 
the  trouble  to  write  down  in  simple  language 
the  tale  of  the  ending  of  the  first  22  years 
of  the  alumnae  magazine,  known  in  the  days 
of  1931  as  the  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly. 

Not  always  was  the  Quarterly  edited  in 
an  office  even  as  large  as  two  by  four.  Good- 
ness knows  where  the  board  of  five  pioneers 
did  get  the  magazine  together  in  the  fall  of 
1909  when  the  first  issue  of  48  pages  was  sent 
proudly,  albeit  timorously,  forth  to  its  920 
subscribers.  This  only  I  know:  when  E.  X.  H. 
tremblingly  took  up  the  blue  pencil  the  next 
fall  her  editorial  sanctum  was  her  lap  in  a 
boarding  house  in  New  York,  and  the  busi- 
ness manager  kept  her  files  under  her  bed  in  a 
room  which  was  born  a  kitchen  in  the  apart- 
ment house  next  door. 

Will  you  have  a  few  statistics  to  link  those 
days  with  these  in  which  we  write?  In  the 
Quarterly  for  May  1931  you  may  read  of  the 
growth  of  the  alumnae  body  and  of  the 
progress  of  the  Quarterly.  We  shall  not 
repeat  that  history  but  remind  you  that: 

The  bill  for  printing  the  first  four  issues  of 
the  Quarterly  was  S796. 

The  bill  for  printing  the  last  four  issues  of 
the  Quarterly  was  59,100. 

(This  latter  figure  includes  nearly  one 
hundred   pictures   of   which   there   were 
none  in  the  early  years.) 
In  the  davs  of  1909-10  receipts  were  around 
51.411. 

In  the  days  of  1930-31  receipts  were 
around  $16,800. 

I  wish  I  knew  how  the  figures  will  stand  on 
your  books  in  fifty  years.  They  will  run  far 
ahead  of  ours  because  the  alumnae  line  will 
stretch  around  and  around  your  world.  But 
after  all  we  do  not  envy  you,  O  editor  of  1981, 
for  you  can  never  be  a  pioneer.  You  can 
never  watch  that  subscription  list  creep  up 
from  less  than  1,000  to  well  over  8,000  as 
our  editorial  boards  have  done;  you  can  never 
know  the  joy  of  working  with  the  first  classes 
that  began  that  great  alumnae  line;  and  there 
are  days  through  which  Smith  College  has 
lived  that  you  can  never  chronicle.  The 
Quarterly  was  launched  in  the  days  of  our 
Great  First  President;  him  you  can  never 
know.  It  has  lived  through  the  War  and 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  alumnae  into  the 


battlefields  of  France.  It  has  recorded  the 
desperate  and  thrilling  activities  of  the  Million 
Dollar  and  the  Four  Million  Dollar  drives; 
and,  although  in  the  days  of  1981  the  Alumnae 
Fund  will  doubtless  be  bursting  with  gold 
dollars  that  flow  in  an  unending  stream,  forget 
not  that  it  was  the  Quarterly  of  our  day  that 
first  assembled  on  its  pages  the  letters  spelling 
that  magic  name. 

Other  ties  besides  annual  reports  there  are 
which  make  the  editors  of  the  alumnae  maga- 
zine akin  over  fifty  or  a  hundred  years. 
Whether  they  labor  unceasingly  in  an  office 
de  luxe  or  in  a  crowded  cubby  hole  their  prob- 
lems and  their  ideals  must  ever  be  the  same. 
Let  the  subscription  list  grow  never  so  large, 
every  editor  will  forget  the  ninety  and  nine 
and  yearn  over  the  lost  alumna  who  does  not 
subscribe.  Let  the  appropriation  of  funds  be 
never  so  generous  she  will  always  know  that 
mere  printed  pages  and  photographic  plates 
cannot  adequately  tell  her  message  unless  she 
herself  puts  into  the  magazine  the  spirit  which 
makes  the  College  great. 

And  so,  O  editor  of  1981,  when  you  find 
these  words  of  mine  in  searching  your  volumes 
of  past  Quarterlies  for  something  which 
shall  give  the  flavor  of  the  years  to  the  report 
you  must  inevitably  write  as  the  Alumnae 
Association  comes  to  its  Centennial,  do  not,  I 
pray  you,  "turn  down  an  empty  glass"  but 
drink  a  toast  with  me: 

"To  Smith  College  and  to  its  alumnae 
through  all  the  circling  years,  and  may  we 
editors  of  the  Alumnae  Magazine  always 
strive  to  be  sympathetic  and  worthy  inter- 
preters of  their  distinguished  achievements 
and  their  high  endeavor!" 

Edith  X.  Hill  '03,  Editor-in-Chief 

The  <Alumnae  Office  7{eporLj 

THE  master  volume  in  the  Alumnae  Office 
is  known  as  the  Line-a-Day.  It  is  a 
complete  chronicle  of  all  that  happens  therein, 
detailed  and  illustrated.  We  flatter  ourselves 
that  a  brand  new  staff  could  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Office  overnight,  and  by  following 
the  Line-a-Day,  keep  you  in  ignorance  of  any 
change  of  management. 

But  at  the  culmination  of  this  anniversary- 
year,  our  precious  volume  has  served  a  special 
purpose.  When  reviewed  for  the  last  12 
months,  it  gives  assurance  that  something  has 
actually  gone  on  in  the  Office  and  in  the 
Association  besides  preparations  for  the  Semi- 
centennial.    There  is  great  comfort  in  learning 
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that  in  our  excitement  over  the  Party  we  have 
not  forgotten  that  the  family  is  entitled  to  its 
e\  eryday  fare.  By  way  of  a  normal  diet  for  a 
year  we  have  supplied  it  with  105,000  commu- 
nications (many  of  them  containing  a  number 
of  documents  each),  exclusive  of  45,000 
Registers  and  Quarterlies.  Over  30,000 
pieces  of  mail  have  been  received  at  the  Office, 
to  be  answered,  or  alphabeted,  or  filed  for 
reference,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Among  our  September  correspondents  were 
alumnae  mothers  of  freshman  daughters. 
When  the  daughters  arrived  they  were  wel- 
comed and  acquainted  with  our  Founder  by 
way  of  her  Homestead  in  Hatfield.  Consider- 
able attention  has  since  been  given  to  the 
search  for  a  resident  for  that  delightful  house. 
In  order  that  it  might  be  hospitably  open  for 
Commencement,  though  without  a  resident  as 
yet,  the  Office  turned  domestic  and  engaged 
by  proxy  in  staining  floors,  washing  curtains, 
and  restocking  dishtowels  and  glassware. 

Other  adventures  in  hospitality  included 
the  third  annual  October  Week-End,  when 
classrooms,  swimming  demonstrations,  and 
faculty  conferences  were  thrown  open  to  visit- 
ing alumnae.  (The  tomato  surprise  that  was 
more  surprise  than  tomato  is  heavily  footnoted 
in  the  Line-a-Day  as  "never  again."  So  take 
courage  for  next  October!)  The  Senior  Class 
was  entertained,  as  usual,  in  an  unblushing 
attempt  to  secure  its  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. As  an  aftermath  of  the  Council 
Meeting  of  the  International  Federation  of 
University  Women  in  Boston  in  April,  Dr. 
Cullis  of  London,  its  president,  and  Mary 
(Aikens)  Davies  '91,  the  delegate  from  South 
Africa,  were  made  welcome  in  Northampton. 

For  an  experiment  in  economy,  which 
probably  cannot  be  repeated  with  any  degree 
of  safety,  the  customary  Register  was  omitted, 
and  an  abbreviated  pamphlet  of  proceedings 
and  the  addresses  of  the  Class  of  1930  was 
issued  in  its  stead.  A  small  portion  of  the 
thousands  of  dollars  thus  saved  to  the  College 
was  expended  in  taking  a  census  of  alumnae, 
most  valuable  for  our  own  biographical 
records  and  for  the  Vocational  Secretary  as 
well.  Data  drawn  therefrom  have  been  com- 
piled by  the  College  class  in  statistics  and  will 
appear  in  the  July  Quarterly.  Various 
kinds  of  information  have  been  solicited  now 
and  then  from  patient  class  secretaries  for  the 
noble  activities  of  the  Committee  of  Seven 
( 'ol  leges. 

A  revised  and  much  more  complete  edition 


of  the  Handbook  for  Class  Secretaries  has 
been  published  by  the  Committee  on  Class 
Organization  and  Records.  The  new  lists 
prepared  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Di- 
rected Reading  have  played  their  part  in  the 
movement  of  adult  education  for  alumnae. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Publicity  Director 
of  the  College  a  gigantic  photograph  album  of 
the  Smith  campus  and  its  undergraduates  has 
been  evolved  for  exhibition  on  "college  days" 
in  preparatory  schools.  It  has  traveled  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  back,  frequently  being  cap- 
tured "on  the  side"  for  use  at  Smith  club 
meetings.  The  Association  now  has  its  own 
moving  picture  camera,  and  F ranees  Copeland 
'25,  of  our  office,  who  serves  as  operator, 
dashes  across  the  campus  to  "shoot"  a  field 
exhibition  in  geology  starting  out  from  Seelye 
Hall,  the  caps  and  gowns  in  senior  cars,  the 
Prom  garden  party,  or  the  crews  at  practice, 
in  order  that  the  clubs  may  see  for  themselves 
what  the  present-day  Smith  is  like.  "One 
look  is  better  than  a  thousand  words"  bids 
fair  to  become  the  motto  of  the  Association, 
since  the  Alumnae  Fund  Committee  blazoned 
this  Chinese  proverb  on  its  literature.  The 
Fund,  by  the  way,  has  a  whole  Line-a-Day  of 
its  own,  which  is  refreshing  reading  as  a 
testimony  to  Smith  calibre  in  this  particular 
year  of  grace. 

The  record  of  activities  centering  around  the 
Semicentennial  is  still  being  written.  Not 
until  after  the  Week-End  program  of  next 
October,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  educational 
interests  of  Smith  alumnae,  will  the  last  chap- 
ter be  finished.  Throughout  the  year  there 
has  been  a  distinct  desire,  "uttered  or  unex- 
prest,"  on  the  part  of  all  the  committees  at 
work  to  interest  just  as  many  alumnae  as 
possible  in  the  celebration.  To  this  end,  an 
appeal  for  more  members  of  the  Association 
went  forth  not  once  but  several  times.  In  the 
Anniversary  number  of  the  Quarterly 
the  table,  arranged  by  classes,  shows  that  the 
total  per  cent  of  membership  among  the 
12,000  graduates  is  as  high  as  80,  and  further, 
that  24  of  the  52  classes  have  80  per  cent  or 
higher,  that  one  of  these  has  99  per  cent,  and 
three  of  them  100  per  cent,  a  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary achievement  of  which  we  may  well  be 
proud — but  with  which  we  should  never  be 
content ! 

With  the  same  end  in  view,  the  Alumnae 
Assembly  was  advanced  from  its  usual  place 
in  Commencement  week  to  Saturday,  so  that 
all    the    younger   alumnae    might    enjoy    its 
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festivity  before  returning — to  Macy's — for 
their  Monday  morning  obligations. 

Clubs  are  an  increasingly  important  part  of 
the  Association;  the  club  section  in  the  Alum- 
nae Parade  and  the  May  Day  meetings  were 
both  designed  to  give  the  clubs  and  their 
thousands  of  members  an  active  share  in 
the  Semicentennial  program.  And  when  you 
come  to  the  Souvenir  Book,  in  two  volumes, 
with  its  programs  and  its  histories  and  the 
signatures  of  those  present  at  the  98  May  Day 
meetings  around  the  world,  there  is  reading  for 
you!  From  its  pages  gleams  a  dramatic  tale 
of  Energy  and  Humor,  of  Talent  and  often 
of  Genius,  employed  in  the  service  of  Smith 
College  with  Affectionate  Goodwill — a  tale  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  any  college  president  or 
alumnae  secretary.     Selah ! 

Florence  Snow  '04,  General  Secretary 

^Abridged  ^Minutes  of  the  June 
^Meetings  of  the  (Association^ 

The  Council,  June  12,  1931 

ISABELLA  ATHEY  '31  and  Elizabeth 
Perkins  '31,  holders  of  the  Alumnae  Fund 
Fellowships  for  the  coming  year,  spoke  briefly 
of  their  plans  for  study  in  England. 

Mrs.  Teagle  reported  for  the  Alumnae  Fund 
and  it  was  voted : 

i.  To  endorse  the  recommendation  that 
the  surplus  of  the  1930-31  Fund  be 
used  for  an  Alumnae  Building  in  the 
event  that  the  Association  votes  to 
erect  such  a  building. 
2.  To  endorse  the  recommendation  of  the 
Fund  Committee  that  the  project 
for  1931-32  be  as  follows: 

a.  The  first  $40,000  to  be  spent  outright  for 

faculty  salaries. 

b.  The  next  $5,000  to  be  spent  outright  for 

scholarships. 

c.  The  balance  to  be  used  for  an  Alumnae 

Building  in  the  event  that  the  Association 
votes  to  erect  such  a  building. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  need  for 
such  a  building  was  emphasized,  ways  and 
means  of  financing  the  building  were  dis- 
cussed, and  the  value  of  the  building  to  the 
College  and  to  the  alumnae  was  brought  out. 
When  the  chair  asked  for  a  show  of  hands  by 
those  who  wanted  such  a  building,  the  vote 
was  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  building. 

The  ^Association,  June  13,  1931 

MISS    FRENCH,    presiding,    welcomed 
the    members   to   the   Semicentennial 
meeting. 

In  recognition  of  their  service  to  the  College 
and  the  alumnae  as  founders  of  the  Associa- 


tion, "honorary  degrees"  were  presented  to 
the  graduate  members  of  1880  and  1881  and 
also  to  the  past  presidents  of  the  Association. 
(The  "hoods"  were  white  silk  scarves  bearing 
the  seal  of  the  Association  in  gold.) 

The  following  retiring  members  of  the 
Faculty  were  made  life  subscribers  to  the 
Quarterly:  Miss  Julia  Caverno  '87,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Mason  '87,  Miss  Harriet  Cobb  '89, 
Miss  Ellen  Cook  '93. 

The  following  retiring  members  of  the 
Faculty  were  admitted  to  honorary  member- 
ship in  the  Association:  Mrs.  Margaret  Brad- 
shaw,  Miss  Sarah  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Isabel le 
Williams  Barney  (the  last  two  to  retire  in 
1932),  Mr.  Henry  Dike  Sleeper  (retired 
in  1924). 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  and  the 
budget  for  1931-32,  presented  by  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  were  adopted. 

General  discussion,  following  the  reading  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  February  Council 
in  regard  to  an  Alumnae  Building,  covered  the 
uses  to  which  it  could  be  put,  and  the  ability 
of  the  alumnae  to  carry  through  such  a  project 
at  this  time.  It  was  almost  unanimously 
voted : 

To  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  Feb- 
ruary Council  that  the  Alumnae  Association 
mark  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  June  by  voting 
to  erect  an  Alumnae  Building. 

Mrs.  Teagle  reported  for  the  Alumnae 
Fund  a  total  of  $88,000,  and  it  was  voted: 
To  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  Alumnae 
Fund  Committee  that  the  surplus  of  the 
1930-31  Fund  (over  and  above  $40,000  for 
faculty  salaries  and  $16,000  to  complete  the 
$25,000  fund  for  graduate  work)  be  used  for 
an  Alumnae  Building. 

It  was  also  voted: 
To  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  Alumnae 
Fund  Committee  in  regard  to  the  project  for 
1931-32  (see  Council  minutes). 

President  Neilson  spoke  briefly,  endorsing 
the  plan  for  an  Alumnae  Building  and  an- 
nouncing the  appointment  of  Harriet  (Bliss) 
Ford  '99  as  vice-president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  resident  member.  He  an- 
nounced also  the  gift  of  a  music  prize  to  be 
awarded  annually  in  memory  of  Harriet 
(Dey)  Barnum  '16.  The  sum  of  $500,  of 
which  the  interest  is  to  be  used,  is  presented  by 
the  Class  of  1916. 

Mary  Mensel  '18,  chairman  of  the  Polling 
Committee,  read  the  names  of  the  officers  and 
directors  elected  to  serve  for  the  coming  year 
(see  department  heading). 

(Signed)     Ruth  Higgins  '13,  Secretary 


j^ecrologp 


1883 

Dr.  Eveline  Dickinson  died  June  4  at  the 
White  Plains  Hospital  after  an  illness  of  sev- 
eral weeks. 

Dr.  Dickinson  received  her  M.A.  degree 
from  Leland  Stanford  University  in  1891,  and 
for  seven  years  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
th.it  University.  In  1907  she  received  her 
M.D.  degree  from  the  Women's  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania  and  served  as  resident 
physician  at  the  State  Hospital  in  Xorristown, 
Pa.  from  1908-1910.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  staff  at  Bloomingdale  Hospital  in  White 
Plains  during  1912  and  1913.  In  1930  she 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  New 
London  County  Temporary  Home  for  Children 
in  Norwich.  Conn. 

She  was  a  woman  of  rare  ability  and  diversi- 
fied attainments.  She  was  always  surprising 
us  by  the  ease — almost  the  nonchalance — 
with  which  she  met  and  mastered  any  task. 
Nothing  seemed  to  call  upon  her  reserve,  from 
learning  Braille  to  putting  a  tottering  hospital 
firmly  on  its  feet.  Well  balanced  intellectu- 
ally, she  also  possessed  a  rich  emotional  na- 
ture. Her  host  of  friends  everywhere  prove 
it.  She  had  a  consuming  passion  to  be 
needed.  Strangely  alone,  she  might  have 
met  life  with  resignation.  Instead,  it  was  to 
her  a  challenge,  an  opportunity  to  make  glad 
those  lives  that  needed  enrichment.  Wise, 
skilful,  efficient,  unselfish,  helping  to  "ease 
the  burden  of  the  world,"  she  is  not  dead,  for 
"to  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind  is  not  to 
die."     L.  W.  H. 

Ex-1886 

Mrs.  Archibald  H.  Davis  (Susan  Topliff) 
died  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  8.  She  was  an 
active  and  devoted  V.  M.  C.  A.  worker  both 
nationally  and  locally.  From  1924-1929.  she 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Board  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  served  on  many  prominent 
committees. 

1888 

Mrs.  Seward  A.  Simons  (Grace  Church- 
yard) died  on  May  30  in  Los  Angeles. 

After  several  months  of  illness  and  years  of 
defiance  to  frail  health,  Grace  Churchyard 
Simons  died  in  a  Los  Angeles  hospital  on 
Decoration  Day,  which  was  fitting,  leaving 
the   influence   of   "an   extraordinarily   useful 


life,"  so  journals  not  given  to  fulsome  praise 
tell  us.     To  quote  further: 

At  the  time  of  her  deatli  she  was  state  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  international  cooperation  for  the  Cali- 
fornia League  of  Women  Voters;  director  of  the  National 
Council  for  Prevention  of  War;  director  of  the  I^os 
Angeles  Tuberculosis  Association*  member  of  the  ad- 
visory council  of  the  League  of  Nations  Association. 
She  was  given  a  peace  medal  by  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  and  was  active  in  the 
movement  for  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
World  Court. 

The  desire  of  her  heart  was  for  world  peace, 
but,  her  country  having  declared  war,  she 
joined  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  receiving 
engraved  recognition  for  her  help  from  the 
National  Council  of  Defense.  Beginning 
with  educational  and  philanthropic  work  in 
Buffalo,  her  interests  spread  to  California 
affairs  after  moving  to  Pasadena,  more  espe- 
cially after  becoming  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Friday  Morning  Club  (largest  club  in 
the  federation),  then  more  and  more  to  inter- 
national relations.  Our  class  president  writes, 
"I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  her  in  suffrage  and  war  work." 
It  was  perhaps  natural  that  a  daughter  of 
English  parents  should  be  intelligently  active 
in  public  affairs  while  managing  to  make  her 
equally  well-informed  husband  and  son  her 
first  consideration.  The  first  girl  to  enter 
Smith  from  Buffalo,  a  sister,  Mary  Church- 
yard ('91),  and  three  nieces  followed  her. 
She  was  president  of  the  first  Smith  College 
Club  in  that  city,  and  later  of  the  Southern 
California  Club. 

We  who  knew  her  best  loved  her  most  for 
her  great  personal  charm,  her  restful  sim- 
plicity of  manner  and  sympathetic  insight, 
though  we  were  thrilled  by  her  poise,  diction, 
and  eloquence  in  public  addresses.  At  her 
memorial  service  it  was  said: 

She  never  undertook  to  instruct  us  without  first  being 
informed  herself;  she  turned  the  light  without  burning 
upon  weighty  problems.  L.  Clark  Seelye  would  have 
rejoiced  over  this  graduate. 

Eighty-eight  has  lost  a  friend.     M.  B.  F. 
Ex-1891 
Mrs.  John  Yipond  Davies  (Ruth  Ramsey) 
died  at  her  home,  24  Boone  Avenue,  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  May  26,  after  a  long  period  of  ill 
health  during  which  she  kept  her  courage  and 
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will  to  regain  her  health.     She  is  survived  by 
her  husband,  two  daughters  and  a  son. 

Although  Ruth  was  in  College  only  one  year 
she  won  her  way  and  is  remembered  and  loved 
by  many  of  her  classmates.  She  was  loyal  to 
Smith  and  to  her  class.  No  appeal  for  help 
went  by  unheeded.  We  have  lost  a  true- 
hearted  friend.  B.  D.  C. 
1899 

Mrs.  William  1).  Lilly  (Margaret  Putnam) 
died  on  May  15. 

The  Class  of  '99  will  feel  deeply  the  loss  of 
one  of  our  most  beloved  members,  who  passed 
away  after  a  lingering  illness.  Through  it  all 
her  pluck  and  her  unselfish  thought  of  others 
were  a  marvel  to  all  who  knew  her. 

Many  of  us  will  remember  that  she  was 
chosen  as  one  of  our  four  first  class  officers 
because  of  certain  outstanding  characteristics 
which  she  possessed.  These  qualities  came  to 
full  fruition  in  her  life  in  Baltimore,  where, 
after  teaching  a  few  years  at  the  Calvert 
School,  she  married  Mr.  William  D.  Lilly. 
The  beautiful  atmosphere  of  her  home  life,  her 
public  spirit,  her  never-failing  good  humor  and 
sweetness  endeared  her  to  everyone. 

The  Baltimore  Smith  Club,  of  which  she 
was  one  of  the  originators  and  at  one  time  the 
President,  will  greatly  miss  her  support  and 
her  delightful  companionship. 

Margaret's  illness  made  it  necessary  for  her 
daughter  Katharine,  a  senior  at  Smith,  to  post- 
pone her  graduation  until  next  year.  She 
intends  to  be  married  in  the  fall.  Another 
daughter,  Helen,  is  a  student  of  physical  cul- 
ture in  Boston.  The  deep  sympathy  of  every- 
one in  the  Class  will  go  to  her  husband  and 
daughters.     R.  H.  B. 

1901 

Amy  Ethel  Taylor  died  in  a  hospital  in 
Boston  in  March.  She  had  lived  all  her  life 
with  her  father  and  mother,  and  when  they 
died  about  two  years  ago  she  wrote,  "My 
home,  my  life  interest,  and  my  family  are  all 


gone."  She  was  an  active  member  in  Lexing- 
ton (Mass.)  society,  a  past  president  of  the 
Unity  Lend-a-hand  Society,  past  regent  of  the 
Lexington  D.  A.  R.,  formerly  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Outlook  Club,  a  member  of  the 
First  Parish  Church,  Women's  City  Club  of 
Boston,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Training  Schools.     Her  city  says  of  her: 

In  the  many  organizations  she  has  been  called  upon 
to  serve  she  has  shown  executive  ability,  and  in  each  has 
been  a  forceful  worker  and  an  inspiration  to  all  with 
whom  she  has  been  associated.  Two  of  her  many  tint- 
attributes  were  keen  judgment  and  fair  dealing.  Lex- 
ington has  sustained  a  great  loss. 
1916 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Campbell  (Ellen  Bodley  Jones) 
died  on  April  17,  following  an  operation.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
Campbell  of  Dartmouth  College,  a  son  nine 
months  old,  and  her  parents,  Dean  and  Mrs. 
F.  S.  Jones  of  New  Haven. 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1916  will  best  re- 
member Ellen  for  her  unusual  literary  ability 
and  wonderful  personality.  A  dry  sense  of 
humor  combined  with  a  thoughtful  mind  and 
a  great  breadth  of  interests  made  her  a  de- 
lightful and  stimulating  comrade  and  friend. 
Subsequent  to  her  graduation  she  took  up  a 
course  in  nursing  and  also  attended  the  Smith 
College  School  for  Social  Wrork,  after  which 
she  became  attached  to  the  Social  Service 
Dept.  at  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital. 
The  Class  extends  its  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  members  of  her  family. 

Esther  Stewart  Reixecke 
Ex-1917 

Mrs.  Ralph  R.  Parker  (Adah  Xicolet)  died 
Apr.  2,  after  a  prolonged  illness. 
1921 

Mrs.  John  A.  Woodbridge  (Elizabeth 
Somerville)  died  on  June  4,  following  the 
birth  of  a  second  son. 

Ex-1928 

Mary  Catherine  (Rice)  Yetter  died  on 
January  8. 


^^^^^^^^^^^p 
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Please  setid  all  news  for  Die  November  Quarterly  to  your  class  secretary  by  September  20.     The 

editors  reserve  the  right  to  omit  all  items  which  in  their  judgment  are  not  submitted  in  legible 

form  and  also  items  which  in  Iheir  judgment  are  too  informal  for  insertion  in  a  magazine. 

See  We  See  By  the  Papers  for  additional  items. 
Class  Thetis 


1879 

Class   secretary — Mrs.    Charles   S.    Palmer 
(Harriet  Warner),  4333  Dakota  St.,  Oakland 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  Higbee  (Xetta 
Wetherbee),  8  West  St.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza  P.  Huntington,  88 
Harvard  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  456. 

Harriette  (Dunton)  Dana,  Annie  (Cart- 
wright)  Brock,  Mary  Proctor,  and  the  sec- 
retary were  among  the  guests  of  honor  at  the 
Boston  celebration  on  May  2. 

Harriet  (Pratt)  Barton's  husband  died  in 
North  Sudbury,  Apr.  21.  Pneumonia  re- 
sulted from  overexertion  in  fighting  the  most 
destructive  forest  fires  ever  known  in  the 
history  of  the  town. 

Isabella  Taylor  was  guest  of  honor  at  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  alumnae  semicentennial 
luncheon,  May  2. 

1882 

Class  secretary — Nina  E.  Browne,  c/o 
Alumnae  Office,  College  Hall,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Grace  Blanchard  spent  two  weeks  in 
Bermuda  early  in  May.  She  also  attended 
the  American  Library  Assn.  meeting  at  Yale 
in  June. 

Nina  Browne  will  spend  the  summer  at 
Adelynrood,  South  Byfield  (Mass.),  after 
attending  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  at  Yale. 

Grace  (Greene)  Clark's  daughter  Julia, 
Deaconess  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  now  at  the  head  of  St.  Hilda's 
School,  Wuchang,  China,  was  a  candidate  for 
a  B.A.  degree  at  Smith  College  this  June 
"as  of  the  Class  of  1910." 
1883 

Class  secretary  pro  tern — Mrs.  A.  W\  Hitch- 
cock (Margarette  Osgood),  5  Barton  Sq., 
Salem,  Mass. 

Mary  Stuart  Anthony  has  returned  from 
several  months  in  the  South,  and  after  July  1 
will  be  in  her  new  home,  38  Kilsyth  Rd., 
Brookline,  Mass. 


Henrietta  Harris's  husband  died  of  pneu- 
monia on  Easter  Sunday.  He  had  been  one 
of  the  best  known  industrial  leaders  of  Spring- 
field, and  since  his  retirement  he  and  Hen- 
rietta had  traveled  extensively.  Members 
of  '83  will  recall  his  generous  hospitality 
when  he  and  his  wife  opened  their  home  to 
us  at  reunion  times.  Elizabeth  (Lawrence) 
Clarke  and  Clara  Palmer  were  at  the  services 
and  flowers  were  sent  from  '83. 

Elizabeth  (Lawrence)  Clarke  has  rented 
her  Williamstown  house  for  the  summer  and 
is  to  be  at  51  Elm  St.,  North  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  with  her  niece.  She  has  lately  been 
honored  by  the  Girl  Scouts  of  Williamstown, 
whose  troop  she  helped  organize  10  years  ago. 
Also — and  more  important — at  the  meeting 
of  the  Assn.  to  Aid  Scientific  Research  by 
Women,  held  at  Smith  Apr.  24-25,  she  was 
made  an  honorary  member.  She  has  served 
as  treasurer  of  the  Association  for  33  years 
and  as  secretary  for  11,  and  has  just  resigned 
from  these  offices.  She  reports  that  the  Board 
of  Trustees  feels  that  because  of  the  terms  of 
Esther  Holmes's  will  it  would  not  be  legal  to 
divert  the  money  left  by  her  to  endow  a 
scholarship  to  the  '83  scholarship. 
Ex- 1883 

When  Dr.  Jane  Robbins  returned  from 
Miami  (Fla.)  where  she  spent  a  part  of  the 
winter,  she  took  a  side  trip  into  the  mountains 
of  Virginia  and  visited  Mrs.  Susan  Harris 
Hall,  a  sister  of  Clara  (Harris)  Akers  ex-'83, 
whose  death  occurred  a  short  time  ago.  An 
article  in  the  Floyd  Press  published  at  Floyd 
(\'a.)  outlines  Dr.  Robbins's  medical  and 
social  work  in  connection  with  settlement 
houses  in  foreign  neighborhoods  in  some  of 
our  largest  cities;  also  her  work  in  Chicka- 
mauga  Park  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  when  in  charge  of  typhoid  patients. 
During  the  World  War  she  was  in  Italy  with 
the  Red  Cross,  having  been  sent  by  our 
Government  because  of  her  ability  to  speak 
Italian.  Her  last  work  abroad  was  with 
American  Women's  Hospitals  in  Greece  with 
Greek  refugees  from  Turkey.  Dr.  Robbins 
has  also  represented  the  women  doctors  of 
America  at  meetings  for  promoting  a  better 
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understanding  among  professional  people  of 
all  nations,  in  Prague,  Bologna,  and  Paris. 
"  In  addition  to  her  medical  and  social  welfare 
work,"  to  quote  the  Press,  "Dr.  Robbins  is 
an  accepted  writer  on  social  science,  and  has 
been  asked  to  broadcast  her  views  in  regard 
to  the  sociological  problems  now  confronting 
the  world  since  the  late  war." 

While  in  Floyd  she  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  the  Floyd  Court  House  Garden  Club. 
1884 

Class  secretary — Louise  H.  Kelsev,  150  E. 
35th  St.,  X.  V.  C. 

Annie  (Allis)  Payne  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Cahoon  Memorial  Library 
at  Southold,  X.  V. 

Betsey  Merriam's  brother  has  died,  leaving 
her  the  last  of  her  generation. 

Jane  (Morse)  Smith  reports  a  strong  and 
active  Smith  sentiment  in  Greenfield,  with 
great  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  having 
President  Xeilson  as  speaker  at  the  high 
school  graduation. 

Carrie  and  Jennie  Richardson  find  their 
wonderful  gardens  a  great  source  of  enjoyment. 

Yida  Scudder's  new  book,  "The  Fran- 
ciscan Adventure,"  is  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land. She  says  "It's  going  to  be  a  beauty 
to  look  at." 

Caroline  Sergeant  is  in  Xorthampton. 
caring  for  her  sister  who  fell  and  sprained 
her  back. 

Elsie  Tiemann   spent  last  winter  in   Port 
Chester.  X.  V.     With  Florence  Holden  and 
Louise  Kelsev  she  represented  '84  at  the  May- 
Dav  alumnae  dinner  in  Xew  York. 
1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Xewport.  R.  I. 

Elizabeth    (Cheever)    Wheeler  reports  the 
birth  of  her  first  grandchild,  Cornelia  Rock- 
well Wheeler,  Apr.  5.  daughter  of  Elizabeth's 
second  son,  Leonard  Jr. 
1886 

Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen.  144  Lin- 
coln St.,  Holyoke.  Mass. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  457. 

Helen  (Kvle)  Piatt's  husband,  Henrv  R. 
Piatt,  died  in  Chicago,  May  22.  Mr.  Piatt 
had  practiced  law  in  Chicago  over  forty 
years  and  was  counsel  for  many  large  corpora- 
tions. 

Jennette  (Perry)  Lee's  daughter  Geraldine 
and  her  infant  son  died  May  31  in  the  Wesson 
Maternity  Hospital  of  Springfield.  Geraldine 
was  the  wife  of  Maitland  de  Gogorza,  of  the 
Dept.  of  Art  at  Smith. 

Sylvia,  daughter  of  Mary   (Stebbins)   At- 
water,    was   married   to  Joel   Harris    Xewell 
of  Springfield,  Mav  16. 
1887 

Class    secretary — Eleanor     L.     Lord,     520 
Panmure  Rd.,  Haverford,  Pa. 
1888 

Class  secretary — Florence  K.  Bailey,  174 
Broad  St.,  Claremont,  X.  H. 

Dr.  Adelaide  Brown  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  California  State  Board  of  Health 
for  16  years,  will  resign  on  the  expiration  of 
her  present  term  July  1. 


1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35  Webster 
St..  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Mary      Gere's     brother,      Collins      Gere, 
long   connected    with    the    Daily   Hampshire 
died  in  Xorthampton.  May  5. 

Anna  (Seelye)  Emerson's  brother.  William 
Seelye.  long  a  professor  of  Greek,  died  in 
Washington  (D.  C.l.  Mar.  27. 

Mary  Thayer  has  suffered  from  a  broken 
arm  the  past  winter. 

1890 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Frank  F.  Davidson 
(Adaline  Allen),  59  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass. 

Edith  (Elmer)  Wood  attended  the  Inter- 
national Housing  Conference  in  Berlin  the 
first  week  in  June  returning  home  to  give  her 
course  of  lectures  on  Housing  at  the  Columbia 
College  summer  session. 

Annie  Wyckoff  has  gone  west  to  visit  nine 
state  parks. 

Susan  (Homans)  Woodruff  has  gone  to 
Soviet  Russia. 

1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  B.  Boardman 
(Carolyn  Peck),  1307  Lowell  Rd.,  Schenec- 
tady, X.  Y. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  457. 

Mary  (Aikens)  Davies  has  returned  to 
South  Africa  after  several  weeks  in  this 
country. 

Grace  (Allen)  Hollis  is  teaching  domestic 
science  in  the  junior  high  school,  Charlton, 
Mass. 

Grace  Bruce  has  been  recovering  from  a 
long  illness  and  hopes  to  come  east  this 
summer. 

Harriet  (Brown)  Darling  is  living  in  San 
Francisco  with  her  married  son,  Blake,  and 
his  wife  and  two  children. 

Carita  (Chapman)  MacDougall's  daughter 
Constance  is  Smith  '31.  Carita  with  her 
husband  and  daughter  expects  to  spend  a 
year  in  foreign  travel. 

Alice  (Clute)  Ely  has  a  third  granddaughter, 
daughter  of  her  son  Robert. 

Bertha  (Dwight)  Cole  returned  from 
Europe  in  time  for  Reunion. 

Eunice  Gulliver  is  visiting  Delia  Leavens 
'01  in  the  Xorth  Carolina  mountains. 

Susette  (Lauriat)  Lane  is  spending  several 
months  in  Europe. 

Fanny  (Ordway)  Kastler's  husband  died 
last  August.  Three  of  her  children  are 
teaching  and  her  fifth  is  a  junior  in  col- 
lege. Her  oldest  son.  Arthur,  has  three 
children. 

Ethel  (.Puffer)  Howes  was  recently  elected 
a  counselor  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Alum- 
nae Societv  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Xew 
York. 

Mabel  (Severens)  Balch  has  a  second 
granddaughter. 

Lilian  Skinner  has  returned  from  Italy. 

Caro  (Taylor)  Martin  has  been  standard- 
izing the  14  Well-Baby  Stations  of  Kansas 
City  for  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies;  form- 
ing study  or  reading  groups  in  the  A.  A.  U.  W. ; 
and  completing  a  simplification  of  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  Seven  Colleges  as  an  aid  to 
teachers,  parents,  and  children  in  entering  an 
eastern  college  from  a  midwest  public  school. 

Lucia  Wheeler  spent  last  summer  in  the 
Vale  of  Kashmir.  Her  present  address  is 
180  V  Main  St..  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Matilda  (Wilder)  Brooks's  son's  and 
daughter's  engagements  have  been  announced. 

Mabel  Wood)   I  Mil's  ballet ,  "  Pinnocchio," 
was  given  last  winter  at  the  Longacre  Theater. 
Mabel  has  two  grandchildren. 
Ex- 1891 

Mary    (Hill)    Lewis   has  a   granddaughter, 
daughter  of  Elizabeth  Lewis  Colby. 
1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Irving  H.  Upton 
(Katherine  Haven),  20  Park  View  St.,  Grove 
1  [all,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ninety-two  enjoyed  a  most  delightful  in- 
formal reunion  at  Commencement,  with  13 
graduates  and  one  ex-member  reporting. 
Our  program  included  a  trip  to  Mt.  Tom, 
serenades  to  '21  and  '26  at  their  class  suppers, 
a  late  evening  banquet  at  Boyden's,  a  peep  at 
Senior  Dramatics  from  the  rear,  participation 
in  all  the  functions  of  Ivy- Alumnae  Day,  and 
final  refreshments  at  Trebla's.  We  were 
honored  in  having  our  home  at  the  Dewey 
House  in  company  with  '81.  These  items  are 
merely  headlines;  a  full  account  is  proposed 
later.  Meanwhile,  be  assured  that  we  staged 
a  grand  dress  rehearsal  of  1932. 

Elnora  Curtis  has  suffered  a  double  be- 
reavement in  the  death  of  her  father  and 
mother. 

Elizabeth  (Fisher)  Clay  is  coming  to  Bos- 
ton this  summer  with  her  son,  who  has  re- 
ceived his  B.Sc.  degree  from  the  Univ.  of 
Leeds. 

Clara  Gilbert  will  spend  the  summer  at  the 
alluring  address,  "Apple  Tree  Cottage, 
Beach  Road,  Bass  Rocks,  Gloucester." 
Doesn't  that  suggest  everything  implied  in  a 
vacation? 

Blanche  Morse  sailed  in  May  for  a  few 
weeks  in  France  and  England. 

Mary  (Rankin)  Wardner's  daughter  and 
our  class  baby,  Isabel  (Wardner)  Rollins  '16, 
has  a  daughter,  Mary,  born  in  March.  W'e 
shall  certainly  claim  her  as  our  class  grand- 
daughter. 

Bertha  (Smith)  Stone's  daughter  Margaret 
graduated    in    June    from    Sarah    Lawrence 
College,  Bronxville,  X.  V. 
1893 

Class  secretary — Virginia  D.  Lyman,  157 
Lyman  PL,  Englewood,  X.  J. 

Florence  (Corliss)  Lamont's  daughter  El- 
eanor '32  is  engaged  to  Charles  Crehore 
Cunningham,  Harvard  '32.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham is  a  member  of  the  A.  D.  and  Hasty 
Pudding  clubs,  captain  of  the  Varsity  hockey 
team  for  next  year,  and  a  member  of  the  Stu- 
dent Council.  Xo  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

Julia  Dwight  is  in  Vermont  painting  land- 
scapes. 

Jean  (Estes)  Marr  is  president  of  the  South- 
eastern Mass.  Smith  Club.  She  met  Imogene 
Weeks  at  a  meeting  in  Xew  Bedford. 


Grace  (Field)  Spottiswoode's  daughter 
Harriet  '31  graduated  cum  laude. 

Dr.  Florence  Sabin  received  an  LL.D.  de- 
gree from  Goucher  College  in  April. 

Charlotte  (Stone)  MacDougall's  new  ad- 
dress is  Commandant's  House,  Xaval  Operat- 
ing Base,  Xorfolk,  Va. 

Agnes  Williston  is  secretary  of  the  Wom- 
an's Club  in  Carmel,  Calif.  She  is  at  Echo 
Lake  near  Lake  Tahoe  for  the  summer. 

There  were  19  members  of  '93  at  Com- 
mencement. 

Ex- 1893 

Alice  (Rich)  Cate,  who  has  so  much  trouble 
with  her  eyes,  has  written  two  more  books. 
One  is  called  "Those  P.  S.'s";  the  other  is 
"Henry  Hudson,  The  Romantic  Story  of  an 
Unromantic  Man."  Alice  says  that  she  has  a 
very  enthusiastic  secretary  to  help  her. 

Anna  (Sigsbee)  Kittelle  is  living  at  2229 
California  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Her  hus- 
band has  recently  retired  from  the  Navy. 
She  has  a  new  grandchild,  the  third  son  of  her 
eldest  daughter.  Anna's  eldest  son,  Sumner, 
graduated  from  college  in  June. 
1894 

Class  secretary — Martha  Mason,  1020  Fifth 
Av.,  X.  V.  C. 

Married. — Mary  Sayward  to  Benjamin 
Shores  Merigold,  July  1930.  Mr.  Merigold  is 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Clark  Univ. 

Other  Xews. — Sarah  (Allen)  Leaven- 
worth, Castleton,  Vt.,  is  doing  fine  work  in  her 
District  as  School  Superintendent. 

Katharine  (Andrews)  Healy  reports  a  new 
grandchild,  born  Mar.  25,  named  Ann  At- 
water,  daughter  of  Katharine's  daughter 
Lois  '24.  Katharine's  youngest  son,  Laurin, 
enters  Williams  in  September. 

Sarah  Bawden  and  a  friend  have  bought  a 
farm  in  Canaan  (Conn.)  and  are  fitting  up  the 
house  for  occupancy. 

Olivia  (Dunbar)  Torrence  sailed  for  Havre 
in  April  and  will  return  in  September. 

Clara  Greenough  attended  the  spring  con- 
ference of  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Assn.  of 
Directors  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
in  Colleges  and  Universities  held  at  Smith 
Apr.  9-10.  Clara  writes  that  she  frequently 
sees  Bertha  Wilder  who  is  teaching  in  Cam- 
bridge, X.  V. 

Eleanor  Johnson  attended  the  Xat.  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  in  Minneapolis  in  June. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
on  the  conference  which  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  held  in  connection  with  the  Xat. 
Conference,  and  spoke  in  one  of  the  Minne- 
apolis churches  on  the  morning  of  June  14 
on  Mental  Hygiene  and  Religion.  She  also 
spoke  at  a  luncheon  meeting  arranged  by  the 
Federal  Council. 

Jeanne  (Lockwood)  Thompson  spent  the 
month  of  May  motoring  in  France. 

Bertha  (Watters)  Tildsley  announces  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter  Jane,  Smith  '18 
('94's  class  baby),  to  Hugh  Budington 
Griffiths  on  May  29. 

1895 

Class  secretary — Carolyn  P.  Swett,  Hudson 
View  Gardens,  X.  Y.  C. 
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Fund  chairman,  Mrs.  Landreth  King 
(Florence  Lord),  397  Park  Av.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Carolyn  Swett  returned  for  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  and  saw  21  members  of  '95  in 
Northampton  during  the  week-end.  (See 
page  469.)  That  was  a  goodly  number  for  a 
non-reunion  year.  Some  of  them  met  for  a 
gay  dinner  at  the  White  House  Inn.  When- 
ever any  '95er  is  at  College,  except  at  reunions, 
why  not  let  Amelia  Tyler  know,  with  the 
Northampton  address?  She  is  at  the  College 
Library  and  it  would  be  easy  to  gather  for 
some  little  party.  Those  who  were  back  this 
June  had  a  particularly  jolly  time,  enjoying 
one  another  and  friends  from  other  classes, 
proving  we  get  along  beautifully  without  the 
Uix  plan  of  reunion  The  autumn  week-end 
is  one  of  the  high  spots  of  Smith  College  visits 
— why  not  plan  to  go  back  then? 

Kate  (Raynolds)  Dean  and  Elizabeth 
(Lewis)  Day  had  daughters  in  the  graduating 
class.  Elsie's  daughter  will  teach  in  her 
school  next  year.  Kate's  daughter,  after  a 
summer  in  Europe,  will  enter  the  Prince 
School  of  Store  Service  Education  in  Boston. 

Albertine  (Flershem)  Valentine  has  a  grand- 
daughter, Ann  Loring,  born  May  26.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  her  son  John  and  his  wife,  who 
was  Jean  Purcell. 

Anna  (Harrington)  Green  and  Dr.  Green 
gave  up  the  apartment  in  New  York  where 
they  have  lived  27  years,  and  spent  the  year 
in  their  home  in  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Grace  (Wolcott)  Duryea  is  living  in  Ded- 
ham,  Mass. 

Florence  (Lord)  King's  daughter  Helen  '26 
is  one  of  the  secretaries  at  the  Smith  Club  in 
New  York.  Her  daughter  Ruth  '29,  after  a 
year  of  graduate  study  at  Oxford,  became 
associated  with  the  Maritime  Bookshop  in 
New  York.  She  was  in  the  revue  "Leave  It 
to  Smith,"  presented  at  Commencement. 

Rebecca  Kinsman  Munroe  sailed  on  the 
Aquitania  June  17  to  join  her  daughter  Mary, 
Smith  '28,  who  is  living  in  Paris. 

Katherine  (Garrison)  Norton  has  a  grand- 
daughter as  well  as  a  grandson,  for  Lucia 
(Norton)  Valentine,  '23  has  a  son  two  years 
old  and  a  daughter  three  months  old.  Lucia 
was  reelected  a  director  of  the  Association. 
Her  husband,  Alan  Valentine,  Dean  of  Swarth- 
more  College,  has  been  called  to  Yale  to  a 
professorship  in  English  and  to  be  the  Head  of 
one  of  the  colleges. 

Elsie  Pratt  was  elected  second  vice-pres. 
and  Mary  Noble  was  elected  treas.  of  the 
Medical  Women's  Nat.  Assn.  which  met  in 
Philadelphia  in  June. 

Constance  Williston  has  spent  this  year  in 
Northampton.  She  found  life  so  interesting 
and  varied,  she  is  planning  to  return  next  fall. 
1896 

Class  secretary — Frances  E.  Jones,  435  W. 
23d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  458. 

Mabel  (Bacon)  Ripley's  husband  is  much 
improved  in  health  by  their  winter  abroad. 
They  are  returning  in  July. 

Katharine  (Ballou)  Carton  was  unable  to 
attend  Reunion  because  one  of  her  stepsons 


was  graduating  from  the  Naval  Academy. 
She  and  her  family  are  summering  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

Clara  (Bates)  Clarke  is  recovering  from  a 
severe  nervous  breakdown. 

Janet  Burns's  cousin  and  ward,  Janet 
Clarke,  was  married  June  10  to  Henry  Ward 
of  Cambridge. 

Maude  (Carpenter)  Murphy's  first  grand- 
child was  born  Mar.  13.  She  is  Alice  Lee 
Murphy,  daughter  of  Maude's  only  son  Jud- 
son  and  of  Alice  Hoxie  ex-'30. 

Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow's  daughter  Con- 
stance will  enter  Smith  this  fall. 

Edith  (Howe)  Sawbridge,  since  her  hus- 
band's death  last  year,  has  been  living  part  of 
the  time  with  an  aunt  in  Paris  and  part  of  the 
time  at  her  home  in  London. 

Hannah  Myrick  is  still  living  in  the  house  in 
which  she  was  born.  She  wonders  whether 
any  other  member  of  the  class  can  say  the 
same. 

Mary  (Storrs)  Ibershoff's  husband,  Dr. 
Adolph  E.  Ibershoff,  died  in  April  after  a  long 
illness. 

Harriet  (Teasdale)  Lingley's  son  William  is 
entering  Dartmouth  this  fall. 

Sophia  (Washburn)  Bateman,  as  far  as  we 
know,  leads  the  class  with  five  grandchildren. 

Any  member  of  the  class  desiring  a  copy  of 
the  '96  35-year  record  may  obtain  it  by  send- 
ing $1.00  to  Frances  Jones,  435  W.  23d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Will  M.  Garton 
(Katharine  Ballou),  Quarters  G,  Navy  Yard, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Walsh  (Lucy  Bartlett),  58  Pearl 
St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Robert  A.  Woods  (Eleanor  Bush), 
1320  Wilson  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Howard  (Marion  Chase), 
131  Summer  St.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Winchester  (Flora  Clark), 
128  Blue  Hills  Parkway,  Milton,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Roland  B.  Woodward  (Anna  Curr), 
55  Barrington  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Eveleth  (Edith  Dugan), 
1921  W.  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mary  Ellis,  21  Winchester  St.,  Brookline 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Walter  Mooers  (Maria  Keyes),  3 
Chauncy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Harry  C.  Holcomb  (Margaret  Man- 
son),  198  Dean  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Clifton  H.  Dwinnell  (Elisabeth 
Marshall),  12  Valentine  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Frances  C.  Smith,  2510  Green  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Ex- 1896 

New  Addresses. — Maude  Field,  30  Cedar 
St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Mrs.    Leslie    P.    Strong    (Eva   Sanderson), 
1506  Arthur  Av.,  Lakewood,  O. 
1897 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  George  W.  Woodbury 
(Harriet  Patch),  28  Eastern  Point  Rd.;  East 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Rachel  Baldwin  and  her  father  have  taken  a 
cottage  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  for  the 
summer.     Her  father's  health  is  improved. 
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Grace  (Browne)  Broomell'a  husband  has 
accepted  a  call  to  St.  Paul  (Minn.),  so  they 
plan  to  spend  their  winters  there,  returning  to 
( lolorado  for  the  summers.      Their  son  Myron 

receives  his  M.A.  this  August.  They  nave 
three  attractive  daughters,  the  eldest  a  junior 

in  the  I'niv.  of  Colorado,  ('.race  has  just 
finished    her    third    term    as    president    of   the 

Boulder  Branch  of  the  A.  A.  LJ.  VV. 
The   engagement    of    Harriet    Seelye    '29, 

daughter  of  Anne  (Harrows)  Seelye  and  Dr. 
Walter  Seelye,  son  of  President  Seelye  to 
Ralph  Hart  on  Perry  Jr.,  son  of  Rachel  Beren- 
BOn  '02,  has  been  recently  announced.  They 
will  be  married  during  the  summer  at  Ilesford, 
Me. 

( >n  May  26  Anna  Branch  spoke  before  the 
N.  Y.  ('.  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at 
Christodora  House.  Her  subject  was  "The 
Poetry  Anthology  of  All  Nations." 

Dorothea  Caverno  has  retired  from  the 
faculty  of  the  Burnham  School  but  will  con- 
tinue to  live  in  Northampton  at  the  same 
address. 

Ada  ( lomstock  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Council  of  the  Inst,  of  Pacific  Relations,  which 
includes  all  countries  bordering  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  She  expects  to  attend  its  sessions  in 
Hangkow,  China,  in  October,  leaving  this 
country  in  September.  Ada  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  '97  luncheon  May  23  at  the  Col- 
lege Club  in  Boston.  There  were  16  present 
including  two  daughters  of  Grace  (Hyde) 
Ricker.  Emma  Porter,  Alice  (Goodwin) 
Schirmer,  and  Elisabeth  (Redfern)  Dennett 
had  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  delight- 
ful luncheon. 

Ida  (Darling)  Engelke's  daughter  Elizabeth 
has  just  graduated  from  Los  Angeles  Junior 
College  and  her  daughter  Louise  from  the 
junior  high  school. 

Ellen  (Dodge)  Scott  has  a  grandson,  born 
Apr.  24  at  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  to  her  daughter 
Mrs.  I.  T.  Bowers  Jr.  Ellen  spent  the  winter 
at  Long  Beach  and  returned  to  Omaha  June  1 . 

Laura  (Galacar)  Adams  and  husband  are  to 
be  at  Rockport  (Mass.)  this  summer. 

Julia  Goodrich  has  completed  25  years  of 
service  with  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington, Dept.  of  Genetics  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Grace  (Greenwood)  Watrous's  father  died 
in  January.  He  had  made  his  home  with 
Grace  the  last  eight  years.  In  May  her 
daughter  Jeannette  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  J.  Lester  Gorton  of  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Mabel  (Hersom)  Jones  and  her  son  Rufus 
sailed  for  France  June  10  to  be  abroad  all 
summer. 

Ruth  (Jenkins)  Jenkins's  daughter  Barbara 
is  sailing  for  Europe  July  4  on  a  sketching 
tour.  Ruth  has  been  doing  jury  duty  for 
several  weeks.  She  will  spend  this  season  at 
her  summer  home  on  Lake  Mendota. 

Ada  (Knowlton)  Chew  attended  the  Nat. 
Overseas  Service  League  Convention  in  Phil- 
adelphia June  28-July  3.  Ada  is  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  unit  and  chairman  of  the 
entertainment  committee.  Alice  Tallant  is 
producing  a  play  for  the  convention  entitled 


"Somewhere  in  France"  which  she  wrote  in 
collaboration  with  two  friends. 

Jessie  Lockett,  who  is  busy  with  club  work 
and  various  boards,  is  to  visit  her  sister  in 
New  I  lampahire  after  attending  a  convention 
at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

(.race  (Page)  Bennett's  daughter  Barbara, 
will  enter  the  Katharine  Gibbs  School  in 
Boston  this  fall. 

Emma  Porter  made  a  2000-mile  trip  alone 
in  her  car,  spending  a  week  in  Washington, 
another  with  Caroline  Slocum  '99  in  Milton 
(Pa),  and  looking  up  20  classmates  as  she 
passed  along  the  way.  She  recommends  such 
a  '97  tour. 

Elisabeth  (Redfern)  Dennett's  son  Daniel 
is  Harvard  '31  and  plans  to  teach  at  the 
American  Univ.  of  Beirflt  this  fall. 

Mary  (Rockwell)  Cole's  son  Shaw  has  just 
taken  his  second  degree  from  Dartmouth  in 
the  Thayer  School  of  Engineering.  Her 
daughter  Mary  graduated  from  the  Montclair 
High  School  and  will  enter  the  Walnut  Hill 
School  at  Natick  (Mass.) 

This  spring  Mary  (Shepard)  Clough's  son 
Nathaniel  won  a  $1500  fellowship  offered  by 
the  Germanistic  Society  of  America.  He  is  to 
teach  at  the  Univ.  of  Virginia  this  summer  and 
is  to  sail  in  September  to  study  at  Stuttgart. 
His  sister  Barbara,  who  has  been  a  student  at 
Colby  Junior  College,  will  sail  with  him  and 
attend  school  at  Lausanne.  Mary's  son 
Shepard  has  published  another  book. 

Bertha  Strong  has  resigned  from  the  faculty 
of  the  Baldwin  School  where  she  has  taught 
for  19  years.  She  will  live  with  her  sister  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  668  Hudson  Av. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Bernard  L.  En- 
gelke  (Ida  Darling),  859  N.  Juan  St.,  Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Alice  K.  Fallows,  1775  N.  Orange  Dr., 
1 1  oily  wood,  Calif. 

Marion  (iemmel,  237  Lanark  St.,  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba,  Canada. 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Corwith  (Grace  Kennedy), 
Dogwood  Acres,  R.  R.  2,  Asheboro,  X.  C. 

H.  Louise  Peloubet,  26  Lynde  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Ex- 1897 

( .race  (Hyde)  Ricker's  daughter  Carolyn 
sailed  for  Europe  June  27.  Her  other  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  graduated  from  Miss  Wheel- 
ocks  Kindergarten  School  in  June. 

Catherine  (Warnick)  Hall's  daughter  Ma- 
rion, Smith  '24,  took  her  B.S.  from  Simmons 
in  June  and  will  do  medical  social  service. 

New  Addresses. — Alice  L.  Bell,  32  Morton 
St.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Esther  W.  Buxton,  18  Elm  St.,  Morris- 
town,  N.  J. 

1898 

Class  secretary — Ethel  M.  Gower,  29 
Mather  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Twenty  members  of  '98  met  informally  for 
Commencement  and  had  a  most  successful 
reunion,  thanks  in  large  part  to  Elizabeth 
(Cochran)  Bliss,  who  was  our  perfect  hostess 
at  the  Wallace  House.     See  page  469. 

Ruth  (Barnard)  Bowler  is  abroad  for  the 
summer  with  her  children. 
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Alma  Baumgarten  has  rented  a  new  house 
of  the  Picketts  "with  a  chimney  that  draws," 
3665  Jackdaw  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  She  got 
together  19  Southern  Californians  for  the 
May-Day  luncheon. 

Cara  Burch's  address  is  404  E.  59th  St., 
N.  Y.  C.  She  teaches  music  and  gets  over  to 
London  to  study  from  time  to  time. 

Georgia  (Coyle)  Hall's  daughter  Adelaide 
has  an  M.A.  from  Columbia.  Her  husband  is 
taking  up  aviation  in  a  practical  way. 

Josephine  (Daskam)  Bacon  was  among  the 
literary  celebrities  on  the  Authors'  Night  pro- 
gram at  the  American  Book-Sellers  Assn. 
convention  held  in  Philadelphia  in  May. 

Louisa  Fast  sailed  in  June  for  a  month's 
vacation  in  Paris.  She  had  a  tea  in  the  spring 
for  the  N.  Y.  98'ers  at  the  Smith  Club  when 
Ruth  (Duncan)  Duff  was  visiting  her. 

Winifred  (Knight)  Thornton  spent  the  win- 
ter in  Warm  Springs,  Ga. 

Mabel  (Knowlton)  Strong  writes:  "My 
younger  daughter,  Alice,  hopes  to  enter  Smith 
in  1932.  Mary  Van  is  still  pursuing  art  and 
after  two  years  in  N.  Y.  is  now  at  home  in 
Portland  studying,  with  plans  for  Europe  next 
year.  I  am  interested  in  a  string  quartette 
which  we  are  endowing  so  that  Portland  may 
be  its  habitat  and  it  can  tour  the  coast." 

Elizabeth  McFadden  arranged  a  large  part 
of  the  Review  for  the  Alumnae  Assembly  and 
we  were  all  proud  of  it  and  of  her. 

Marion  (Melius)  Dickey's  daughter  Eleanor 
who  has  been  studying  under  Special  Honors 
at  Smith  graduated  with  High  Honors.  She 
is  going  into  newspaper  work  for  the  present. 

Helen  Rose  is  taking  a  year  off  from  teach- 
ing. She  has  visited  relatives  in  Greece  and 
when  last  heard  from  was  in  Sicily  where  she 
had  met  Henrietta  (Seelye)  Gray. 

Vera  (Scott)  Cushman,  after  returning  from 
a  trip  around  the  world,  has  gone  to  Geneva 
to  make  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  report  on  Oriental 
conditions. 

Henrietta  (Seelye)  Gray  is  coming  home 
from  Europe  in  August.  Her  daughters  have 
been  at  school  in  Florence  for  the  year. 

Ruth  (Tucker)  Morse's  son  Richard  gradu- 
ated from  Amherst  in  June.  He  has  been 
Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Amherst  Literary  Maga- 
zine and  president  of  the  Amherst  Poetry  So- 
ciety which  published  his  book  of  verse, 
"Winter  Garden."  Her  second  son,  George, 
is  a  freshman  at  Amherst  and  has  been  on  the 
football  team  and  the  Glee  Club.  Carolyn  is 
headed  for  Smith  in  1932. 

Ruth  Wood  has  moved  to  66  Beacon  St., 
Florence,  where  she  has  built  a  charming 
colonial  house  designed  by  herself.  It  has  a 
greenhouse,  a  very  beautiful  view  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  plenty  of  land  to  grow  in. 
1899 

Class  secretary — Miriam  Drury,  334  Frank- 
lin St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Clara  (Austin)  Winslow-  has  recently  had 
poems  published  in  the  Boston  Herald  and  the 
Boston  Transcript.  Her  daughter  Marjorie 
graduated  from  Jackson  College  in  June.  She 
also  won  the  tennis  tournament  there. 

Harriet    Coburn    originated    and    carried 


through  a  "Mediaeval  Street  Fair"  for  the 
Girl  Scouts  in  Lowell  on  May  23.  It  was  the 
work  of  months  and  Molly  Keyes  writes  that 
it  was  "extremely  picturesque  and  well  done." 

Anne  Fraser  spent  two  of  the  winter  months 
at  the  Colonial  Inn,  Fairhope,  Ala. 

Ethel  (Gilman)  Braman  and  her  husband 
motored  through  Virginia  in  May.  In  Rich- 
mond Ethel  spent  an  evening  with  Bertha 
(Reeves)  Laws. 

Mary  (Goodnow)  Cutler's  daughter  Isadore 
graduated  from  Smith  in  '31.  She  will  act  as 
counselor  and  tutor  in  French  during  the 
summer  at  Camp  Wahtonah  in  Brewster, 
Mass.  In  the  fall  she  plans  to  attend  the 
Hickox  Secretarial  School,  Boston. 

Edith  (Hall)  Dohan  is  associate  curator  of 
the  Mediterranean  Section  of  the  University 
Museum,  Philadelphia.  At  present  she  is  in 
charge  of  the  department,  although  the  post 
is  for  part  time  only.  She  spends  her  morn- 
ings at  the  Museum,  but  is  home  before  her 
children  come  home  from  school. 

Grace  (Hazard)  Conkling  has  lectured  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  in  Portland  (Me.), 
Lynchburg  (Va.),  the  Bookshop  for  Boys  and 
Girls,  Boston,  Briarcliff  School,  Briarcliff 
Manor  (N.  Y),  and  in  Chicago  for  the 
Woman's  Club.  She  has  read  from  her  own 
poems,  and  her  other  subjects  have  been 
"Emily  Dickinson,"  "Imagination  and  Chil- 
dren's Reading,"  "Studies  in  Contemporary 
Poetry."  She  is  a  trustee  of  the  new  School 
of  Liberal  Arts  at  Cummington  (Mass.),  a 
most  interesting  project  developing  from 
Katharine  Frazier's  music  school  known  as 
"The  Playhouse  in  the  Hills."  Both  of  her 
daughters,  Elsa  and  Hilda,  are  abroad;  they 
are  studying  languages  and  Elsa  is  going  on 
with  her  study  of  the  violin.  They  spent  two 
months  in  Swreden  this  spring.  Grace  is  going 
to  France  for  the  summer  writh  them,  and 
Hilda  will  come  home  with  her  in  September, 
leaving  Elsa  probably  in  Paris. 

Mary  Keyes  is  to  have  a  new  book,  "Top- 
lofty," published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
on  Sept.  30.  Her  previous  book,  "Juniper 
Green,"  has  been  put  on  the  Junior  High 
School  list  by  the  Nat.  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English. 

Marjorie  (King)  Gilman's  daughter,  Flor- 
ence (Gilman)  Flory  y23  is  back  in  her  London 
home  after  a  three  months'  visit  in  Sioux  City. 
She  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  alumnae 
May-Day  celebration  in  London  for  the  entire 
British  Isles.  There  are  about  40  permanent 
residents  and  the  name  of  Mary  Dean  Adams 
is  on  the  list. 

Grace  (Mossman)  Sawyer's  son  Walter  was 
married  May  29  to  Elizabeth  Williams, 
Columbia  '25. 

Alice  (Perkins)  Leach's  husband,  Osborne 
Leach,  died  on  May  17. 

Ruth  (Phelps)  Morand  attended  the  Smith 
picnic  held  on  May  2  at  the  lovely  home  of 
Marion  (Pooke)  Duits  '05.  Marion  and  her 
husband,  both  of  them  artists,  have  acquired 
the  manoir  "La  Comte,"  of  the  little  village  of 
Yigny,  Seine-et-Oise,  which  was  begun  in 
1320.     They  have  made  it  comfortable  for 
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modern  life,  and  filled  it  with  beautiful  old 
furniture  and  tapestries.  There  were  no 
other  '99era  present,  but  among  the  Juniors  in 
I  ranee,  all  <>i'  whom  were  there,  was  the 
daughter  oi  Harriet  Lane)  Gibbs.  It  was  a 
memorable  visit . 

Ex-1899 

Alice  Foster)  Blodgetl  and  her  husband 
Bailed  for  England  on  May  10,  where  they  are 
motoring.  They  will  spend  a  short  time  on 
the  (Out incut  before  returning  home  the  last 
01  I  une. 

1900 

Class  secretary  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Sutton 
(Frances  Howe),  Westover  Road,  Litchfield, 
( Onn. 

Harriet  (Barnes)  Pratt's  daughter  Eleanor 
was  married  to  James  R.  Hunt  Jr.,  June  13, 
at  the  Church  of  St.  John's  of  Lattingtown  at 
I  .in  ust  Valley,  L.  I. 

Madeleine  Doty  has  been  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Woman's  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Adelaide  Dwight  has  been  granted  a  fur- 
lough to  begin  early  this  summer. 

Olive  (Mann)  Brundage's  daughter  Laura 
'31  was  recently  awarded  the  Mary  Augusta 
Jordan  medal  for  the  most  original  piece  of 
literature.  Her  contribution  was  a  story, 
"McCormicks,"  which  appeared  in  the  last 
issue  of  Sequence.  Betty,  Olive's  second 
daughter,  is  a  sophomore  at  American  Univ. 
Harriet,  the  third  daughter,  is  at  Central  High 
School  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cora  (Sweeney)  Kennedy's  daughter  Mary 
Augusta  has  been  awarded  a  fellowship  in  any 
university  of  her  choice  by  the  American- 
German  Student  Exchange.  She  has  chosen 
the  Univ.  of  Berlin.  She  will  graduate  from 
Trinity  College  this  June.  Her  father,  Wil- 
liam P.  Kennedy,  is  a  well-known  newspaper 
man,  on  the  staff  of  the  Washington  Star. 

Helen  (Ward)  Ward's  older  son  died  recently 
in  New  York.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
College.  Following  his  graduation  he  taught 
at  Istanbul  for  a  year,  returning  to  this  coun- 
try to  study  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York.  Helen,  Smith  '31,  graduated  cum 
laude. 

New  Address. — Meta   Bentley,   9    North 
Terrace,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 
1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  Barker  (Miriam 
Trowbridge),  5  Crofyt  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  460. 

May  (Ash worth)  Fish  of  Douglas  (Ariz.) 
teaches  in  the  high  school  while  keeping  house 
for  her  husband  and  three  sons.  Her  daugh- 
ter is  married.  The  eldest  son  is  in  the  Uni- 
versity, the  second  with  the  United  States 
Survey,  but  is  going  to  college  in  the  fall,  and 
the  third  is  in  high  school. 

Nellie  (Ayers)  Garrett's  husband  is  vice- 
pres.  and  professor  of  mathematics  in  Baker 
Univ.  at  Baldwin,  Kan.  Her  daughter 
Helen,  who  graduated  there  in  '24,  is  in- 
structor in  home  economics  at  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.  Her  son  John  (Baker  '27)  is  a  research 
chemist  for  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  in 
Milwaukee  (Wis.),  and  Richard  her  youngest, 


although  a  senior  at  Baker,  is  running  a  dairy 
of  Guernsey  cows,  the  only  Federal  accredited 
herd  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Alice  Brannon  writes  that  an  opportunity 
she  has  been  long  awaiting  to  go  abroad  will 
keep  her  from  reunion. 

Elsie  (roll's  brother,  Dr.  Richard  W.  Croll 
of  Princeton  Univ.,  received  the  degree  of 
I  factor  of  Literature  in  June  from  Gettysburg 
College. 

Marguerite  (Fellows)  Melcher  is  abroad 
with  her  husband  attending  Publishers'  and 
Booksellers'  Conventions  in  Europe,  two  in 
Germany  (Leipsic  and  Heidelberg),  one  in 
France,  and  one  in  England.  Mr.  Melcher 
speaks  before  a  world-wide  audience  in  Paris 
in  June. 

Florence  (Homer)  Hayward  is  lecturing 
with  lantern  slides  to  high  school  assemblies  on 
her  special  interest,  "Botany  and  Wild 
Flower  Conservation."  It  was  on  this  sub- 
ject she  took  her  M.A.  at  Brown  in  '28. 

Martha  Howey's  book,  "A  Short  Guide  to 
the  Art  of  Europe,"  contains  lists  of  pictures 
and  sculpture,  where  they  may  be  found, 
what  are  most  important,  and  why,  and  giving 
the  stories  of  myths,  saints,  Biblical  references 
and  symbols  involved. 

Ann-  (Jones)  Rice's  daughter,  Smith  '31, 
expects  to  be  married  soon  to  John  Simpson 
Hooper,  Wesleyan  '28.  Amy's  son,  Howard 
Jr.,  is  teaching  in  Ecole  du  Montcel  in  Jouy- 
en-Josas,  ten  miles  from  Paris — a  beautifully 
located  school  for  boys.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  working  on  his  thesis,  "  Franco- American 
Cultural  Relations  at  the  End  of  the  18th 
Century,"  and  hopes  to  get  his  Doctor's  de- 
gree from  the  Sorbonne  in  another  year. 

Delia  Leavens  is  teaching  in  a  mountain 
settlement  in  North  Carolina  and  writes  that 
she,  like  her  neighbors,  raises  most  of  her  food 
for  the  year  in  her  garden  and  plenty  of  flow- 
ers, too. 

Alison  Locke  writes  cheerily,  "I  lead  a  man- 
less,  childless,  smokeless  existence.  Our 
family,  consisting  of  my  two  sisters  and  my- 
self, follow  the  birds  from  Florida  to  Maine 
and  back  again  each  season.  I  look  after  the 
bills,  drive  the  car,  and  grumble  man-fashion 
on  occasion,  while  my  smaller  sister,  like 
'Bunty,'  pulls  the  strings,  and  my  older  sister 
snatches  time  from  seeing  that  we  are  fed  to 
paint  either  pictures  or  furniture." 

Maude  (Miner)  Hadden  and  her  husband 
sailed  recently  on  the  Aquitania  to  be  in 
Switzerland  for  the  summer. 

Methyl  (Oakes)  Palfrey's  daughters,  Sarah 
and  Mianne,  won  their  tennis  matches  and 
helped  the  New  England  Assn.  team  win  the 
Sears  Cup  for  the  fifth  time,  in  a  victory  over 
the  Eastern  team  on  June  6.  Sarah,  who  is 
eighth-ranking  woman  player  of  the  country 
today,  was  playing  at  the  top  of  her  form  and 
defeated  Baroness  Levi  of  Italy  in  straight 
sets.  Mianne  won  from  Caroline  Roberts  of 
New  York  by  a  narrow  margin  after  a  hard- 
fought  match  that  occupied  almost  two  hours 
of  play. 

Florence  Pooke  has  published  a  book  on 
"Fountain    Sources    of    American     Political 
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Theory"  which  is  a  study  of  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  democratic  political  theories 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Writers  such  as  Everett  Dean  Martin  and 
Gamaliel  Bradford  have  described  it  as  "bril- 
liant," "penetrating,"  "and  fruitful." 

Helen  (Smith)  Hamilton  may  fly  back  to 
reunion!  She  is  to  be  at  the  Amer.  Institute 
of  Banking  Convention  in  Pittsburgh  from 
June  7  to  1 1 ,  where  she  speaks  before  the  Chap- 
ter Administration  Conference.  She  has  re- 
cently been  in  Utica  speaking  on  the  "  Benefits 
of  the  A.  I.  B."  and  writes,  "That  isn't  a  hard 
thing  for  me  to  do  as  I  am  completely  sold  on 
the  educational  work  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Banking.  Through  it  I  got  my  tech- 
nical training  while  I  was  working  and  it  is  an 
inspiration  to  be  a  part  of  the  biggest  adult 
educational  institute  in  the  world,  with  75,000 
members  and  15,000  graduates.  Am  very 
proud  of  my  Institute  certificates  as  they 
mean  five  years  of  good  hard  study." 

Ona  (Winants)  Haverkamp  spent  last  sum- 
mer in  England  and  Scotland  and  has  been 
lecturing  this  winter  on  "English  Cathedrals, 
Their  Architecture  and  Symbolism.  "  She  is 
president  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  A.  A.  U.  W.  and 
the  Presbyterian  Union,  and  is  appearing  as 
Mrs.  Barton  in  the  "Nut  Farm "  at  the  Tampa 
Little  Theatre. 

Ex- 1901 

Helen  (Mcintosh)  Galbraith's  son  Frederic, 
after  completing  his  year's  graduate  work  in 
geology  at  Harvard,  was  married  June  7,  1930, 
to  Elizabeth  Broch  of  Berkeley  (Calif.)  and 
they  are  now  living  in  Ontario  where  he  is  an 
assistant  geologist  at  the  Hollinger  gold  mine. 
1902 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Henry  Burr  (Ursula 
Minor),  5515  High  Dr.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Marion  (Aldrich)  Allison's  summer  address 
is  455  N.  Oakwood  Av.,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Mary  (Bancroft)  Phinney  wrill  take  a  motor 
trip  in  Italy  this  summer,  going  on  through 
the  Dolomites  to  Salzburg  for  the  music 
festival  and  ending  her  trip  in  Paris. 

Blanche  (Barnes)  Wilson  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Smith 
Club. 

Ethel  (Barnes)  Burns's  daughter  Janet 
graduated  from  the  Univ.  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia this  June. 

May  (Barta)  Birdseye's  family  will  be  in 
Marion  (Mass.)  this  summer,  as  will  Maude 
Shattuck's. 

Katherine  Berry  will  camp  on  Casco  Bay 
for  her  vacation.  (R.  F.  D.  Bath,  Me.)  She 
was  the  official  representative  of  the  Japan 
Smith  Club  at  Commencement. 

Ethel  (Betts)  Barnhisel  and  her  family  are 
to  conduct  camping  parties  in  the  high  Sierras 
this  summer. 

Helen  Bryant's  father  died  in  April,  six 
months  after  celebrating  his  55th  wedding 
anniversary. 

Emily  Dunton's  father,  Frederick  W.  Dun- 
ton,  former  treasurer  of  the  Long  Island  R.  R., 
died  in  February. 

Ethel  (Edwardes)  Fryhofer's  son  Willard 
graduated  in  June  from  the  Univ.  of  Minne- 


sota. In  July  Ethel  plans  to  motor  to  \.  Y. 
with  her  four  daughters. 

Edith  Kly  sailed  June  11  for  Scandinavia. 
Edith  is  taking  the  North  Cape  trip  and  after 
touring  the  fiords  will  visit  Stockholm,  Yisby, 
Ciothenburg,  and  Copenhagen.  Address,  c/o 
Bennett's  Travel  Bureau. 

Margery  (Ferriss)  Semple  will  visit  her  two 
sons  and  Maude  Shattuck  in  the  East  before 
going  to  Chautauqua  for  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer with  her  parents. 

Ruth  French  sailed  June  30  on  the  Bremen 
to  spend  July  in  France  and  August  in  Italy. 

Lucretia  (Hayes)  Sherry's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth '32  won  the  Emma  Kingsley  Smith  Me- 
morial prize.  She  was  one  of  the  Junior 
Ushers  and  goes  to  Silver  Bay  this  summer  as 
head  of  the  Smith  delegation.  Her  brother 
Francis  made  the  Williams  Record  Board  this 
spring,  in  his  freshman  year. 

Lilian  Holbrooke  went  to  N.  Y.  in  June  to 
read  advanced  mathematics  papers  for  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

In  May  Bertha  (Holden)  Olney  and  her 
husband  went  to  Baltimore  to  attend  the 
graduation  of  their  daughter  Edna  from  the 
School  for  Nurses  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

The  memory  of  Josephine  (Lamson)  Gates's 
husband,  Leslie  Freeman  Gates,  has  been 
honored  by  the  dedication  on  May  20  of  Gates 
Memorial  Hall  at  Lafayette  College,  the  first 
unit  of  a  new  group  of  student  residences. 
Mr.  Gates,  after  whom  the  dormitory  is 
named,  was  an  alumnus  of  Lafayette  College 
and  a  trustee  of  the  institution  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Anna  McClintock  spent  the  winter  in  N.  Y., 
working  with  the  Nat.  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  train- 
ing of  volunteers. 

Elizabeth  Neal  will  teach  during  the  sum- 
mer term  in  the  Newark  South  Side  High 
School,  and  will  spend  her  vacation  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Mary  (Phillips)  Harriman's  older  daughter, 
Florence,  is  Wellesley  '31.  She  was  president 
of  the  Athletic  Assn.  this  year.  Mary,  the 
younger  girl,  has  finished  her  sophomore  year 
at  Bryn  Mawr  and  will  do  her  junior  work  in 
Munich,  Germany. 

Edith  (Piatt)  Ferriss's  daughter  Ann  gradu- 
ated from  Yassar  with  honorable  mention  in 
June. 

Faith  (Potter)  Weed's  daughter  Phoebe  has 
graduated  from  John  Burroughs  School  and 
will  go  to  Lausanne  for  a  year's  study  before 
college. 

Bertha  (Prentiss)  Webber  has  a  new  farm 
near  Williamsburg,  Mass. 

Marie  (Pugsley)  Lombard"^  son  Albert, 
who  is  with  the  Curtiss  Airplane  Co.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Buffalo  office. 

Julia  (Smith)  Wheeler's  daughter  Martha 
'34  will  travel  in  Europe  this  summer,  and  her 
brother  Charles  will  bicycle  through  England 
with  the  Riverdale  School  Glee  Club  which  is 
on  an  exchange  visit  to  English  boys'  schools. 
See  "We  See  by  the  Papers." 

Xanna  (Smith)  Warner's  son  Eric  has 
finished  his  first  year  in  Yale  and  will  enter  the 
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Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  in  the  fall 
for  a  course  in  chemical  engineering. 

Gertrude  Tubby  has  been  elected  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Survival  League  of 
America.  She  has  lectured  recently  at  At- 
lantic  1  fniv.,  Virginia  Beach  (Ya.),  where  Mina 
Kerr  '00  is  dean  of  women,  and  before  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Baltimore. 

Berenice  Tuttle.     (See  page  415.) 

1  lelen  Walbridge  took  an  early  vacation,  so 
will  be  in  X.  Y.  C.  all  summer  and  hopes  that 
visiting  classmates  will  look  her  up. 

Margaret  (Welles)  Pierson's  son  Charles 
will  be  a  counselor  at  South  Pond  Cabins, 
Fitzwilliam  (X.  H.)  this  summer.  The  rest  of 
the  family  will  be  at  Lake  Minnetonka. 

Dorothy  Young  will  golf  and  climb  moun- 
tains at  Randolph  (X.  H.)  this  summer. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Ernest  M.  Harwood 
(Emily  Huntington),  181  Maple  St.,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

Ex- 1902 

(.race  Barker  will  motor  with  friends  this 
summer  in  out-of-the-way  corners  of  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  England. 

Helen  (Darrin)  Robertson  returned  a  year 
ago  to  her  old  home  in  Atlanta  (Ga.)  where 
she  is  pursuing  her  vocation  of  insurance. 
If  you  are  in  town  be  sure  to  call  her  at  the 
Equitable  Insurance  Co.  or  at  her  new  ad- 
dress. 

Katherine  (Ogden)  Savage  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  around  the  world.  On 
the  steamer  she  had  a  delightful  reunion  with 
a  Mrs.  Xewton  of  Wellesley  (Mass.),  who 
turned  out  to  be  our  Miss  Emily  Xorcross 
of  Livy  days. 

Ethel  (Olin)  Corbin  is  president  of  the 
Woman's  City  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Through  a  resolution  which  she  presented, 
and  which  after  proper  endorsements  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  "Million  Dollar  Bridge"  on  Connecticut 
Av.  was  named  for  William  Howard  Taft. 

Xew  Addresses. — Mrs.  Leonard  Worces- 
ter (Grace  Bushee),  42  Barnard  Av.,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Omar  E.  Mueller  (Elsa  Weideman), 
17445  Shelburne  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  O. 
1903 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Kempton 
(Klara  Frank),  Trout  Mills,  Ontario,  Can. 
After  Sept.  15,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Gertrude  (Beecher)  Park,  with  her  daughter 
Katherine  '31  and  her  son  William,  sailed 
June  19  for  a  summer's  motor  trip  on  the 
Continent.  Mr.  Park  will  join  them  in 
August.  Katherine  graduated  magna  cum 
laude. 

Rina  Maude  Greene  expects  to  give  up 
teaching  this  fall  in  order  to  spend  the  coming 
year  in  travel  and  study.  She  had  a  sonnet 
in  the  English  Journal  in  Sept.,  1929. 

Klara  (Frank)  Kempton  moved  to  Mer- 
cersburg (Pa.)  in  June  as  her  husband  has 
left  the  Hill  School  and  in  the  fall  will  join 
the  faculty  of  Mercersburg  Academy  as 
teacher  and  football  coach.  (The  head- 
master is  Dr.  Boyd  Edwards,  husband  of 
Frances  McCarroll.) 


Leolyn  (Smith)  Morgan  is  one  of  Califor- 
nia's busiest  women.  She  has  five  children; 
the  oldest,  Leolyn,  is  married.  Some  of 
Leolyn 's  activities  are:  director  of  the  Berke- 
ley Traffic  Commission,  president  of  the 
Assn.  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women  of 
Xorthern  Calif.,  member  of  the  College 
Women's  club  (A.  A.  U.  W.)  with  special 
interest  in  the  Amer.  Hospitality  section, 
working  with  foreign  students.  She  is  also 
a  member  of  the  City  Club  and  for  7  years 
was  on  the  board  of  the  Parent-Teachers 
Assn.  Dr.  Morgan  is  acting  president  of  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry, 
and  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  psychology 
of  religion  in  the  school.  Eline  (Johnson) 
West  and  her  daughter  have  recently  visited 
Leolyn. 

Anna  Treat  is  assistant  registrar  at  Rollins 
College,  Winter  Park  (Fla.),  and  her  address 
is  changed  to  Box  1085,  Winter  Park.  She 
wishes  all  1903  visitors  to  Florida  would  drop 
in  to  see  her  and  look  over  the  college.  Anna 
spent  last  summer  in  England;  this  summer 
she  expects  to  be  at  work  at  the  college  most 
of  the  time. 

Xew  Address. — Mrs.  Richard  D.  Logan 
(Florence  Durflinger)  2611  Robinwood  Av., 
Toledo,  O. 

Ex- 1903 

Mabel  (Carpenter)  Richardson's  son  James 
is  engaged  to  Elizabeth  H.  Zumbro  of  Nor- 
wich, Conn.  Miss  Zumbro,  a  senior  at 
Wellesley,  was  born  in  Madura,  India.  Her 
father  is  William  M.  Zumbro,  president  of 
the  American  College  at  Madura  and  a  well- 
known  writer  and  authority  on  English  and 
Indian  affairs.  James  is  Williams  '28; 
afterwards  he  went  to  the  Harvard  School  of 
Business  Administration,  and  is  now  in 
business  with  his  father  in  Cincinnati. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  Garrison,  21  Griggs 
Ter.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mabel  Barkley  will  continue  to  serve 
luncheon,  tea,  and  dinner  all  through  the 
summer  at  "The  Open  Door,"  78  Chestnut 
St.,  Boston. 

Elizabeth  (Barnard)  Stewart  writes  from 
Honolulu:  "We  continue  to  love  it  here  but 
alas!  we  must  leave  the  end  of  June.  Late 
in  August  we  arrive  in  Washington  (D.  C), 
our  next  station." 

Leslie  (Crawford)  Hun's  daughter  Elizabeth 
(ex- '31)  is  to  be  married  to  Robert  Gordon 
McAllen  on  June  26. 

Margaret  (Duryee)  Salisbury's  husband, 
Dr.  Lucius  Salisbury,  commanding  officer  of 
the  102d  Medical  Regiment  of  the  X.  Y. 
Xat.  Guard,  acted  as  military  aide  to  the 
King  of  Siam  in  May. 

Muriel  Haynes  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Xursery  Training  School  of 
Boston.  On  her  way  home  from  Augusta 
(Ga.)  this  spring  she  visited  Jeannie  (Jenkins) 
Clemons  at  the  Univ.  of  Virginia. 

Marie  Ketcham's  play,  "Sylvia's  Dream." 
was  presented  in  Washington  on  May  23 
by  the  University  Players  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 
Marie  also  planned  the  costumes. 
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Florence  Nesmith  has  been  winning  prizes. 
At  the  Boston  Flower  Show  last  year  she  en- 
tered two  exhibits,  taking  two  first  prizes. 
At  this  year's  show  she  won  first  prize  (not 
second  as  erroneously  stated  in  the  May 
notes)  for  tables  of  distinction.  The  Garden 
Clubs  of  Mass.  held  a  competition  in  Boston 
in  June.  Florence's  arrangement  of  flowers 
for  the  Lowell  Club  took  first  prize.  She 
received  first  prize  also  from  the  American 
Iris  Society  (a  repetition  of  last  year's  suc- 
cess). In  Lowell  recently  she  took  first 
prize  for  miniature  garden  planting  and  second 
for  flower  arrangement. 

Marion  (Prouty)  Bensen  and  her  husband 
spent  two  weeks  in  Bermuda  in  May. 

Elisabeth  Telling  writes:  "On  May  28  I 
sail  from  San  Francisco.  I  have  a  day  in 
Honolulu  with  Elizabeth  (Barnard)  Stewart, 
Charlotte  Dodge  ('06),  and  Isabel  (Rankin) 
Grant  ('03).  June  2,  I  land  in  Yokohama. 
By  various  boat  stages  I  go  to  Hongkong 
where  on  June  28  I  board  one  more  craft  for 
Batavia,  landing  July  8.  From  then  through 
October  my  address  is  Chartered  Bank  of 
India,  Batavia,  Java.     I'll  be  mostly  in  Bali." 

Mary  van  Kleeck  spoke  on  "The  Art 
Workshop"  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the 
College  Women's  Auxiliary  in  New  York. 

Una  (Winchester)  Warnock  is  a  genealogist 
by  profession,  specializing  in   New  England 

»     research.     She    is   a    member   of   the    N.  E. 
Historic  Genealogical  Society. 
Alice  Morgan  Wright  exhibited  some  of  her 
sculpture  at  the  Smith  College  Club  of  New 
York  this  spring. 

New  Addresses. — Muriel  Haynes,  Ridge- 
way  Rd.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Mrs.   Sidney   R.    Kennedy   (Natalie  Stan- 
ton), 56  Chapin  Parkway,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Ex- 1904 

Henrietta  Bosworth  is  spending  a  year  in 
Monterey  (Calif.),  Hotel  Kimball.  For  the 
last  three  years  she  has  been  in  La  Jolla 
where,  in  1929,  she  was  ill  for  many  months. 
She  has  now  recovered  and  is  greatly  enjoying 
Monterey.  "There  are  many  Sicilians  in  the 
fisheries,  also  Japanese,  and  a  few  Chinese. 
I  hope  to  teach  night  school  later.  I  found 
Adele  (Keys)  Hull's  shop  in  La  Jolla  con- 
venient for  getting  unusual  and  attractive 
gifts.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  go  there.  I  saw 
Lillian  Berry  in  Coronado.  She  is  doing 
some  fine  work  in  oils,  also  posters.  Trees 
are  her  specialty." 

Harriet  (Chamberlin)  Robertson's  husband, 
James  P.  Robertson,  died  in  Seattle  last  April. 
He  was  a  certified  public  accountant  in  one 
of  the  leading  firms  of  the  Pacific  coast,  a 
member  of  the  Rainier  Club,  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Seattle 
Yacht  Club. 

For  news  of  Winifred  (Newberry)  Hooker's 
husband  Richard  Hooker  see  "We  See  by  the 
Papers." 

1905 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Clark  Hill  (Katharine 
Clark),  Palenville,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  (Babcock)  Cruikshank's  son, 
aged   23,   since   finishing  at   Dartmouth   has 


taken  a  business  course  and  this  year  enters 
his  father's  business,  Steel  Equipment  Co.  of 
Canada.  Elizabeth  and  her  14-year-old 
daughter,  Miriam,  returned  May  17  from  a 
two  months'  trip  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Continent,  sailing  on  the  lie  de  France 
from  England,  where  they  were  joined  by 
Elizabeth's  husband. 

Julia  (Bourland)  Clark's  daughter  Julia 
has  finished  her  freshman  year  at  Smith;  her 
daughter  Dorothy  '29  is  back  in  France  where 
she  so  happily  spent  her  junior  year. 

Genevieve  (Burnham)  Connors  and  her 
husband  sailed  May  9  for  six  months  in  Eng- 
land, to  be  spent  in  the  little  town  of  Wake- 
field, 175  miles  north  of  London.  Address, 
c/o  British  Jeffrey  Diamond  Co.  Their 
youngest  daughter,  aged  17,  will  join  them 
when  school  closes. 

An  equestrian  portrait  in  bronze  of  Julia 
(Capen)  Lapham's  husband,  J.  H.  Lapham, 
aviator  and  polo  player  of  the  Ox  Ridge  Hunt 
Club,  with  his  riding  pony  Lady  Tip  Toes, 
designed  by  J.  Clinton  Shepherd  of  New  York, 
was  recently  pictured  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Elizabeth  Dice  is  a  candidate  for  Post- 
master in  Portsmouth,  O.  She  is  also  the 
owner  and  manager  of  a  small  hotel  in  Ports- 
mouth. 

Elizabeth  (Freeman)  Peirce's  daughter 
Elizabeth  is  Smith  '31. 

Ruth  (Gallagher)  Chase's  father,  Hugh 
Clifford  Gallagher,  former  president  of  Walter 
Baker  &  Co.,  died  May  3  at  Milton,  Mass. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  Boston  Univ.  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Milton  Savings  Bank,  and,  for- 
merly, a  trustee  of  Smith. 

Marion  Gary  was  chairman  of  the  group 
discussing  "The  Present  Status  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Elementary  School,"  at  the  A.  A. 
U.  W.  Convention  in  Boston,  Apr.  8-11. 

Linda  (Harding)  Hackett's  husband,  John 
Thomas  Hackett,  was  elected  Member  of 
Parliament  last  July  for  Stanstead,  Prov.  of 
Quebec.  Linda  spends  as  much  time  as 
possible  with  him  in  Ottawa  while  the  session 
is  in  progress.  Their  two  daughters,  Florence 
and  Ann,  have  been  in  Paris  this  year  at  a 
private  school. 

Verna  (Harris)  Ewen  and  her  mother  spent 
nine  weeks  in  California  this  winter  and  on 
June  8,  joined  by  Verna's  husband,  they 
sailed  from  Vancouver,  on  S.S.  Rupert  for 
Alaska.  On  their  return  they  will  stop  at 
Lake  Louise  and  Banff.  Verna  says:  "I 
neglected  to  bring  the  Prize  Bath-Salts  and 
am  simply  ruining  my  well-preserved  skin  by 
California  sunburn  and  tan!" 

Marietta  (Hyde)  West's  new  book,  "A 
Work  Book  for  English  Composition,"  comes 
out  this  June.  Marietta  and  her  husband, 
Judge  Samuel  West,  vacationed  at  Daytona 
Beach  last  winter.  Their  son  was  married 
Apr.  3  and  is  practicing  law  in  Cleveland. 

Elsie  (Mason)  Powell  has  a  new  grand- 
daughter, Joyce  Carolyn  Powell,  born  May  1 
at  Wilmington  (N.  C),  first  child  of  Elsie's 
son  Mason. 

Elizabeth    (Moulton)    Reigart's    two    girls 
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arc  at  the  Univ.  of  Kansas:  Jane,  a  freshman 
and  Helen  a  junior  in  college,  and  a  sophomore 
in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  This  summer 
Helen  will  be  counselor  at  a  girls'  camp  in 
Minnesota,  teaching  handicrafts. 

Alice  (Myers)  Anderson's  husband  does 
research  engineering,  mostly  in  Flint,  Mich. 
Her  daughter  Margaret  is  Yassar  '34.  and 
Alice,  "feeling  left  out  of  it  a  bit  herself,"  this 
winter  took  a  course  at  Ann  Arbor  under 
Professor  O.  J.  Campbell.  They  spend  the 
summer  at  Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 

Marion  Rice's  niece  is  Smith  '31.  She  ex- 
pects to  be  married  soon  after  graduation  at 
her  home  in  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Fannie  Root  is  secretary  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Penn.  Horticultural  Soc.  at  Philadel- 
phia. She  made  a  tour  of  the  flower  shows 
in  March,  spending  three  days  at  the  one  in 
Philadelphia,  one  day  at  the  X.  V.  exhibit, 
and  a  week-end  in  Boston,  staying  for  three 
days  with  Marion  Rice. 

Helen  (Shedd)  Reed  is  building  a  new  house 
which  will  not  be  ready  for  another  year. 
She  expects  to  be  back  in  Lake  Forest  this 
summer.     See  "We  See  by  the  Papers." 

Genevieve  (Scofield)  Barrows  and  family 
sail  for  Europe  July  18  on  the  Paris.  They 
hope  to  spend  all  their  vacation  in  Switzerland 
or  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  returning  Sept. 
10.  "Ginny"  has  been  unusually  busy  this 
spring  helping  Helen  (Hatch)  Cheney's 
daughter  settle  a  new  apartment  in  Bronxville. 
Beatrice  (Springer)  Church,  directly  after 
her  return  from  Italy  and  France,  spent  two 
weeks,  together  with  her  husband,  at  the 
Homestead  in  Hot  Springs,  \"a. 
Ex- 1905 
Sarah  (Lewisson)  Hayes's  father  died  on 
Mar.  25  in  Boston.  Quote  from  Boston 
Transcript:  "The  great  collection  of  Washing- 
toniana,  made  by  the  late  Walter  Updike 
Lewisson,  was  bequeathed  by  him  to  the 
Boston  Public  Library;  the  wealth  of  this 
collection  in  contemporary  matter  about 
Washington  is  very  great." 

Eva  (Morris)  Baker  spent  the  winter  re- 
establishing a  home  in  a  new  location.  Ad- 
dress. 18401  North  Park  Blvd..  Shaker 
Heights,  Cleveland,  O.  She  expects  to  spend 
the  summer  again  at  Waterford  (Conn.), 
where  the  family  has  been  for  the  last  three 
years.  Here  her  husband  forgets  all  about 
trying  to  correlate  Russian  and  American 
ideas  of  engineering  and  the  three  little  girls 
fish. 

1906 
Class  secretary — Fannie  H.  Robinson,  37  X. 
Walnut  St.,  East  Orange,  X.  J. 
For  Reunion  Report  see  page  461. 
Xettie  Baumann  sailed  in  May  for  Europe 
and  will  return  in  August. 

Nellie  (Brown)  Downes  attended  the  Nat. 
Camp  Fire  Girls  Conference  in  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  in  April.  She  has  an  official  position 
in  the  Xat.  Council. 

Margaret  (Davis)  Ide's  husband  has  re- 
cently died.  He  was  a  prominent  Milwaukee 
physician. 

Marian    (Ellis)   Gilbert   went   to   Bradford 


Junior  College  in  June  to  see  her  older  daugh- 
ter graduate,  and  to  Marion  (Mass.)  to  Tabor 
Academy,  where  her  son  graduated. 

Margaret  Hutchins  received  her  M.S. 
at  Columbia  in  June.  Beginning  July  1  she 
is  under  appointment  for  one  year  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Library  Service  at  Columbia. 

Lucia  (Johnson)  Bing  gave  up  her  position 
as  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State  Charities. 
During  July  she  goes  to  Michigan  State 
College  to  teach  a  short  course  for  rural 
social  workers. 

Florence  (Mann)  Spoehr  had  just  become 
established  in  X.  V.  with  her  household  goods, 
which  came  through  the  Canal  from  Cali- 
fornia, when  an  opportunity  arose  which 
causes  them  to  move  back  in  August.  They 
will  be  in  Stanford  University,  Calif. 

Margaret  Xorton  is  to  be  in  England  for 
the  summer. 

Melinda  (Rockwood)  Abbot  and  a  friend 
have  been  giving  delightful  Wagner  programs 
in  Worcester  (Mass.),  telling  stories  of  the 
operas,  interspersed  with  the  motives  and 
theme  songs.  The  string  quartet  in  which 
Melinda  plays  has  four  professional  out-of- 
town  engagements  for  next  winter. 

Maud  (Skidmore)  Barber  flew  from  Wash- 
ington (D.  C.)  to  Boston  in  four  hours  to  get 
our  classbook  to  the  printer  on  time  and  yet 
give  the  girls  the  last  possible  minute  to  get 
in  their  replies. 

Mary  Smith  was  elected  president  of  the 
Woman's  Dept.  of  the  Minneapolis  Church 
Federation  for  the  third  time. 

Ethel  (Spalding)  Silberberg's  four  daugh- 
ters, aged  8  to  13,  played  a  string  quartet  at 
the  Junior  Music  Festival  in  Worcester  (Mass.) 
in  April. 

Ex- 1906 
New  Addresses. — Mrs.  George  I.  Bodine 
(Katharine  Weeks),  7042  Lincoln  Dr.,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Pa. 

Mrs.   G.    K.   Simonds   (Ruth   Woodward), 
274  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
1907 
Class     secretary — Mrs.     J.      L.      Goodwin 
(Dorothy  Davis),  10  Woodside  Circle,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Married. — Kathleen  Miller  to  Crawford 
M.  James. 

Other  News. — Rosamond  Archibald  spent 
the  Christmas  vacation  in  Boston.  The  fifth 
edition  of  her  book,  "The  King's  English 
Drill,"  very  much  enlarged,  has  just  been 
published  in  Toronto. 

Ethel  (Baine)  Hatch  has  been  vice-president 
and  membership  chairman  of  the  Women's 
University  Club  of  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  for 
a  year. 

Margaret  (Coe)  Blake  and  her  family  are 
in  their  summer  home  at  Sugar  Hill.  X.  H. 

Anna  Churchill's  father  resigned  as  Justice 
of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Dorchester  in 
February,  after  60  years'  service,  and  he  and 
Mrs.  Churchill  celebrated  their  60th  wedding 
anniversary  on  Feb.  21. 

Marjorie  (Comstock)  Hart's  elder  son 
graduated  from  Phillips  Exeter  in  June,  and 
will  enter  Brown  in  the  fall. 
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Casey  (decides)  Miller  and  her  eldest 
daughter  plan  to  spend  the  summer  in  Eng- 
land, while  the  other  two  girls  are  at  camp  on 
Cape  Cod. 

Myra  Hopson  has  finally  succumbed  to  the 
discouragements  of  stock  farming,  and  has 
dispersed  most  of  her  fine  Guernseys  and 
Percherons,  keeping  just  a  young  herd  and 
her  favorite  horses,  which  she  has  sent  to  a 
Vermont  farm  while  she  takes  a  much  needed 
vacation. 

Ethel  (Kenyon)  Loomis  has  moved  to 
140  Bloomfield  Av.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Her 
oldest  son  graduated  cum  laude  from  Amherst 
last  year,  and  has  finished  his  first  year  at  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Bess  (Moorhead)  Reed's  son  graduated 
from  St.  George's  School,  Newport,  in  June, 
winning  the  highest  prize  for  having  con- 
tributed most  to  the  school  in  every  way. 

Mary  (Noyes)  Spelman  is  taking  her  family 
west  to  spend  the  summer  on  a  ranch. 

Helen  (Treadwell)  Wilkinson  and  her 
husband  sailed  May  29  to  join  their  daughter 
in  Paris,  then  to  travel  and  return  home  in 
August. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Legrand  Smith 
(Blanche  Dean),  716  S.  W.  First  St.,  Miami, 
Fla. 

Mrs.  Horatio  Smith  (Ernestine  Failing), 
89  University  Av.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  James  Lord  (Mary  Foot),  530  Bed- 
ford Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Rodman  Nichols  (Sophie  Harris), 
7  S.  Pine  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Emily  Kimball,  Division  Dr.,  Dobbs 
Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Louise  Lehman,  215  E.  Chestnut  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Harriette  Mann,  43  Monroe  Av.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Blanche  Mills,  Stewart  Manor,  111  Fifth 
St.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Carobel  Murphey,  6500  Hooper  Av.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Gates  (Louise  Niles),  610  N. 
Alta  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Burt  Leonard  (Mabel  Norris),  26 
Witch  Lane,  Rowayton,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Conly  (Agnes  O'Brien),  71  Oak 
St.,  Amityville,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Elder  (Susan  Penhallow), 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Mrs.  E.  Harper  Kimber  (Dora  Reid), 
42  Bank  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  George  Neumann  (Louisa  Stockwell), 
107  Claremont  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Lucy  Ethel  Woolf,  1089  Colquitt  Av. 
N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ex-1907 

Emeline    (Wolf)    Bratton's    daughter    left 
college  in  April  and  married  Thomas  Daly. 
1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills  (Helen 
Hills),  876  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Helen  (Appleton)  Read  spoke  on  "Modern 
Interiors"  at  the  Modern  Arts  Festival  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
in  St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Read,  who  is  well  known 
as  an  art  critic,  author,  and  lecturer,  flew  from 


Newark  to  St.  Louis  to  keep  her  lecture  en- 
gagement. She  has  recently  spent  some  time 
in  Mexico,  writing  a  series  of  articles  on  Mexi- 
can art  and  its  relation  to  national  ideals. 

Alma  Bliven  has  been  teaching  English  in 
the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  in  N.  Y.  C. 
this  past  winter.  She  calls  it  "the  best  school 
in  the  country." 

Elisabeth  (Cary)  Thompson  is  teaching  at 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  College. 

Constance  Churchyard  is  now  head  of  the 
English  Dept.  in  the  Beaver  Country  Day 
School,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Arabella  Coale  is  on  the  executive  board  of 
the  Nat.  Assn.  of  Organists. 

Mary  Davidson  is  writing  plays  for  the 
radio.     See  Current  Publications. 

Marion  Dorr  took  a  trip  west  this  spring. 

Josephine  Emerson  is  now  head  of  the 
Mathematics  Dept.  of  Kent  Place  School, 
Summit,  N.  J.  During  the  summer  she  will 
travel  in  New  England  and  Canada. 

Ethel  (Farrill)  Adler  is  acting  both  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Parent-Teacher's  Assn.  in  Rocky 
Hill  (Conn.)  and  as  registrar  for  the  Hartford 
Council  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  She  also 
serves  on  the  Board  of  the  Hartford 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Eunice  (Fuller)  Barnard  will  go  to  the 
Pacific  coast  this  summer  as  part  of  her  staff 
work  for  the  New  York  Times. 

During  the  summer  Eva  Graves  will  work 
in  the  library  of  the  State  Teachers'  College  in 
California. 

Mabel  Judge  will  attend  the  summer  school 
of  French  again  this  year  at  McGill  Univ., 
Montreal. 

Grace  (Kellogg)  Griffith  has  a  new  novel, 
"The  Beloved  Tenant,"  published  in  London 
in  April  by  the  John  Long  Co. ;  it  is  not  yet  out 
in  America.  This  summer  she  will  be  writing 
a  new  book  at  Glenside  Park,  N.J.  Her  new 
winter  address  is  99  Ocean  Av.,  Brooklyn. 

Myrtle  (Mann)  Gillet  is  "building  a  pond" 
on  her  farm  this  summer,  with  assistance,  we 
hope! 

Besse  Mitchell  is  chief  of  the  Social  Service 
Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  in  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Address,  194  Concord  St.  Her  vacation  will 
be  spent  at  Nantucket. 

Ruth  Parker  is  librarian  for  the  high  school 
and  junior  college  at  Ferry  Hall,  Lake  Forest 
(111.)  for  the  second  year. 

Glenn  (Patten)  Crawford  is  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Margaret  (Rice)  Wemple  and  her  husband 
sail  June  13  on  the  Lapland  for  a  short  trip  to 
Europe. 

Lucy  Shaffer  teaches  retail  selling  in  the 
Girls'  Vocational  High  School,  Cincinnati. 
This  summer  she  expects  to  do  some  studying 
along  this  line  of  work,  and  also  looks  forward 
to  joining  a  landscape  painting  class. 

Mary  Byers  Smith  has  worked  three  days 
a  week  under  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
starting  libraries  in  state  institutions.  She 
will  visit  in  Portland  (Ore.)  this  summer. 

Winter  and  summer,  Marjorie  (Squire) 
Jennings  is  a  landscape  architect  and  garden 
consultant.     She  builds  gardens  and  works  on 
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the  Board  of  the  Civic  Improvement  Commit- 
tee of  Springfield  Garden  Club. 

Abigail  (Staples)  Yiele's  daughter  Agnes 
has  finished  her  first  year  at  the  Univ.  of 
Washington  and  will  spend  the  summer 
months  in  the  East. 

Ionise  (Stevens)  Bryant  writes:  "I  have 
been  busily  doing  proofs  and  preparing  manu- 
Bcripts  as  part  of  a  strenuous  five-year  pro- 
gram of  the  Nat.  Committee  on  Maternal 
I  hah b.  I  expect  to  do  more  and  more  of  the 
Bame  thing  as  we  have  nine  books  on  the  way 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  reports." 

Amie  Sumner  will  tour  Europe  again  this 
Bummer. 

Ella  Thomas  is  librarian  and  teacher  of 
reference  books  in  the  Woonsocket  Junior 
High  School.  Her  summer  will  be  spent  on 
the  farm  with  her  parents,  and  her  niece 
Martha  Brainerd,  Rena  (Thomas)  Brainerd's 
daughter,  will  come  on  from  Chicago  to  be 
with  them. 

Edna  Willis  is  traveling  again  this  summer. 
She  will  be  on  a  cruise  which  includes  Iceland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Finland. 

Carrie  Woodward  plans  a  summer  trip  to 
Lake  Louise,  Portland  (Ore.),  and  a  third  visit 
to  her  "beloved  geysers  in  the  Yellowstone." 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  C.  Bruce  Ilsley 
(Alarjorie  Henry),  Davis  Rd.,  Concord, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Ro>-  E.  Ward  (Catherine  Morse),  1938 
N.  Edgemont  Av. ,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Roland  T.  Will  (Gretchen  Moore),  101 
Westminster  Rd.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Ex- 1908 

Clara  (Bailey)  Badgley  is  president  of  the 
Pasadena  Diggers  Garden  Club  and  also  the 
Alliance  Francaise  de  Pasadena. 

Helen  Herr  is  employed  as  an  aid  in  the 
Occupational  Therapy  Dept.  in  the  Penn. 
Hospital  for  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases. 
Her  address  is  224  Beech  Tree  Lane,  Wayne, 
Pa. 

Hazel  Hildreth  is  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  Her  vacation 
will  be  spent  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Winifred  (Hood)  Fessenden  has  given  a 
number  of  travel  talks  this  winter  and  written 
several  articles  about  Haiti,  Curacao,  Yene- 
zuela,  Trinidad,  the  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  and  Bermuda,  which  she  visited  last 
winter.  During  the  summer  she  will  build  a 
house  on  the  Connecticut  shore. 

Angela  (Shipman)  Crispin  has  been  taking 
a  course  in  verse  and  short  story  writing  under 
Alice  Fallows,  Smith  '97. 

New    Address.— Alice    Weston,    2656    S. 
Raymond  Av.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
1909 

Class  secretary — Sarah  B.  Hackett,  320 
Tappan  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Yera  (Booth)  Philbrick's  oldest  daughter, 
Constance,  graduated  from  Emma  Willard 
School  this  June.  Yera  and  her  family  are 
spending  the  summer  at  Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 

Jessie  Bowes,  who  has  been  head  cataloguer 
and  classifier  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 
Library  since  1929,  will  spend  six  weeks  in 
England  this  summer. 


Helen  (Dunbar)  Holmes  and  her  husband, 
son,  and  daughter,  are  spending  the  summer 
months  in  Europe. 

Florence  (Hague)  Becker,  who  is  organizing 
secretary  of  the  Nat.  Society  of  D.  A.  R.,  was 
in  Washington  this  spring  to  attend  the  an- 
nual congress  of  that  organization. 

Henrietta  Harris's  father  died  of  pneu- 
monia in  Springfield  on  Apr.  5. 

Winifred  Kaltenbach  took  a  month's  vaca- 
tion during  May  and  visited  friends  in  Wash- 
ington, Boston,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis. 

Edith  (Merritt)  Lane's  oldest  son,  Merritt, 
is  a  freshman  at  Worcester  Tech.  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Her  son  Malcolm 
will  enter  Worcester  Tech.  this  fall,  while  her 
youngest  child,  Edith,  commences  school 
next  year. 

Edith  (Scott)  Magna  has  been  nominated 
by  the  Mass.  chapter  for  President  General 
of  the  National  Society  of  the  D.  A.  R.  The 
election  does  not  take  place  until  1932. 

Grace  Spofford.  who  has  been  dean  of  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  since  the  founding  of 
the  institution,  has  resigned  her  position. 
She  will  enter  the  field  of  radio  education  and 
will  devote  her  efforts  to  the  study  of  that 
work. 

Leah  (Stapleton)  Hershey  has  been  serving 
as  president  of  the  Taylorville  Woman's 
Club.  Her  oldest  son,  Richard,  is  a  freshman 
in  chemical  engineering  at  the  Univ.  of 
Michigan. 

Jane  (Wheeler)  O' Brian's  husband  has 
been  appointed  Civilian  Adviser  (Buffalo 
Dist.)  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Corps  with  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  The  O'Brian  family 
motored  to  Washington  in  the  spring  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Hoovers  and 
other  Washington  dignitaries. 

Eleanor    Upton    has    received    a    Sterling 
Research  Fellowship  from  Yale  to  study  his- 
tory during  the  vear  1931-32. 
1910 

Class  secretary — Alice  O'Meara,  12  Keswick 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ruth  (Leonard)  Moses'  husband,  J.  Garfield 
Moses,  died  on  May  18.  He  was  only  49  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  career  at  the  bar 
besides  being  director  in  many  corporations. 

During  May  and  June,  Edith  (Thornton) 
Cabot  gave  teachers'  courses  in  Nature  Study 
to  Girl  Scout  Camp  Counselors  in  both  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts. 

Edith  (Willetts)  Wayne  writes  that,  with  a 
good  start  in  Santa  Fe,  she  has  been  continu- 
ing her  painting  at  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Art  School  all  winter.  This  school  is  a  de- 
partment of  the  Yale  Art  School. 

At  last  wre  have  Claire  Williams's  auto- 
biography since  1910!  Some  of  the  years  she 
has  taught,  in  normal  and  secondary  schools 
and  in  colleges;  in  between  times  she  has  done 
intensive  study  in  English  and  in  playwriting, 
and  was  awarded  an  M.A.  from  Radcliffe;  she 
followed  Professor  Baker  from  Cambridge  to 
New  Haven,  lured  by  the  intangible  some- 
thing that  makes  his  English  47  so  important 
to  those  interested  in  the  drama;  and  all 
through  the  years  she  has  had  various  home 
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cares.  At  present  there  is  a  five-year-old 
niece,  a  gifted  child,  who  claims  all  Claire's 
spare  time. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Ernest  Alpers 
(Margaret  Bracken),  443  Hillside  Av.,  West- 
field,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  G.  Willard  Freeman  (Olive  Watson), 
10  South  Broadway,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  V. 
1911 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.   P.  O'Brien  (Mar- 
garet Townsend),  614  Madison  Av.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  462. 
New    Officers— Pres.,    Elsa     (Detmold) 
Holliday;  Vice-pres.,  Marian  (Yeaw)  Biglow; 
Treas.,  Muriel  (Spicer)  Carroll. 

Born — To  Charlotte  (Phelps)  Dodge  a 
seventh  child  and  third  daughter,  Eleanor, 
May  8.     This  is  our  record. 

To  Margaretta  (Williams)  Mullen  a  son, 
Paul,  in  1925,  not  reported  before. 

Other  News — We  have  three  husbands 
who  are  trustees  of  their  own  colleges,  Louise 
(Fielder)  Black's  husband,  Carlyle  Black,  of 
The  St.  Lawrence  Univ.;  Jean  (Johnson) 
Goddard's  husband,  Thomas  J.  Goddard,  of 
Kenyon  College;  and  Marguerite  (Bittman) 
Priddy's  husband,  Allan  L.  Priddy,  of 
Dartmouth. 

Elizabeth  Abbe,  who  is  now  a  private 
secretary,  has  bought  a  house  and  farm  of  20 
acres  for  a  week-end  retreat.  Address,  Ridge- 
field,  R.  D.  3,  Branchville,  Conn. 

Ruth  (Barnes)  Gorman  is  president  of  the 
Visiting  Nurses  Assn.,  treasurer  of  Country 
Day  School,  treasurer  of  Garden  Club,  and 
member  of  the  General  Hospital  Board. 

Gladys  (Burlingame)  Barlow  attended  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Hudson  Valley  Smith 
Club  in  May. 

Katharine  (Burrell)  Sicard  has  two  in- 
terior decorating  shops,  one  in  Utica  and  one 
in  Syracuse. 

Clara  (Franklin)  Stockbridge's  mother  died 
a  week  before  Reunion. 

Chloe  (Gillis)  Terry  could  not  attend  Re- 
union on  account  of  the  graduation  of  her 
oldest  daughter  from  school. 

Isabel  (Harder)  Gebhard  has  just  returned 
across  the  country  from  a  Panama-California 
trip  with  her  husband. 

Jane  (Martin)  Winwood  is  occupied  at 
home  with  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Civic  Theater,  Wom- 
an's Club,  Univ.  Assn.,  Sunday  school  class, 
P.  T.  A.,  etc. 

Hazel  (O'Neil)  Fenning  has  just  finished  her 
second  term  as  president  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  A.  A.  U.  W.  She  is  president  of  the 
Smith  Club  there,  and  of  the  Chevy  Chase 
Woman's  Club.  She  is  helping  her  husband 
develop  their  place  of  142  acres. 

Dwight  (Power)  Hutchison  and  children 
are  again  at  their  home  in  Harvard,  Mass. 
Dwight  is  doing  advertising  work  in  Boston 
and  her  husband  is  at  present  in  China. 

Margaret  (Russell)  Bentley  and  husband 
spent  last  year  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Florence  (Watters)  Stuntz's  12-year-old 
son  Philip  was  drowned  last  February  while 
fishing  in  Raewind,  Punjab,  India. 


Marjorie  (Wesson)  Francis,  after  two 
years  as  president  of  the  Book  and  Needle 
Club  of  Oradell  (N.  J.),  ran  a  dramatics  dept., 
and  has  written  several  plays — one  of  which 
was  entered  in  the  State  Federation  tourna- 
ment and  won  first  prize.  They  gave  it  18 
times  in  New  Jersey  towns  for  the  benefit  of 
the  building  fund.  Copies  have  been  re- 
quested from  all  over  the  country.  Marjorie 
says  that  playwriting  is  more  fun  than  any- 
thing she  ever  did  and  will  keep  at  it. 

We  had  several  long  distance  records  at 
Reunion.  Margaret  (Cook)  Thomson  came 
from  China.  Both  Charlotte  (Rankin)  Aiken 
and  Marguerite  (Butterfield)  Ervin  drove  up 
from  New  Orleans.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
Marguerite  has  come  back  since  graduation, 
so  there  was  extra  rejoicing.  The  following 
lines  burst  from  her  jubilant  pen  after  our  class 
supper: 

Nineteen-eleven  again  has  met,  some  fatter  and  some 

thinner. 
In  all  my  life  I've  never  et  such  an  interesting  dinner. 
191 1  again  has  met,  some  thinner  and  some  fatter. 
But  we're  so  mentally  alert  that   size   and  age  don't 

matter! 

1912 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  R.  Carlson 
(Henrietta  Peabody),  25  Frederick  St.,  New- 
tonville,  Mass. 

Married. — Gladys  Palmer  to  William  I. 
Thyng  of  Wollaston,  Mass.,  in  June.  After 
an  extended  trip  to  Alaska  and  California  the 
Thyngs  will  be  glad  to  welcome  Smithites  at 
their  new  home,  347  Highland  Av.,  Wollaston, 
Mass. 

Other  News. — Ruth  (Baldwin)  Folinsbee 
has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Winnetka 
(111.)  where  she  saw  Susan  (Phelps)  Zimmer- 
man and  her  delightful  family,  also  Elizabeth 
Webster,  Dorothy  (Murison)  Brown,  Jose- 
phine Dole,  and  Pauline  (Dole)  Goodrich. 
Ruth  stopped  in  Buffalo  for  a  visit  with  Olive 
Williams  and  saw  many  other  Smithites  dur- 
ing the  trip. 

One  among  us  at  least  has  courage  to  start 
a  new  venture  in  these  perilous  times.  Helen 
(Forbes)  Orwig  announces  the  opening  of  a 
summer  camp  for  little  girls  from  7  to  9  years. 
As  Helen  lives  in  St.  Louis  we  suppose  the 
camp  is  to  be  located  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  We  wish  her  all  success  but  hope 
the  opening  of  the  camp  next  year  will  not 
prevent  her  coming  back  for  reunion. 

News  of  a  new  job  comes  from  Sally  Fran- 
kenstein, who  writes  that  she  has  been  house 
supervisor  in  a  boys'  school  at  Colorado 
Springs  this  past  winter.  Sally's  special 
work  is  supervising  the  kitchen  and  house- 
keeping and  keeping  an  eye  on  the  younger 
boys.  For  the  summer  she  plans  to  run  a 
small  place  called  "Whale  Cove  Cottage"  on 
an  island  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
(address,  Manan,  N.  B.,  Canada),  where  she 
will  welcome  any  1912ers. 

An  event  which  occupied  considerable  space 
in  the  columns  of  Boston  newspapers  this 
spring  was  the  launching  of  the  Seven  Seas, 
a  schooner  of  auxiliary  cruising  type  owned 
by  Frederick  A.  Dellenbaugh  Jr.,  husband  of 
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Annie  Goddard.  The  yacht  was  christened 
l>\  their  ti\  c  \  car  -old  daughter,  Adele,  and 
the  ceremony  was  attended  by  many  Boston 
people  well  known  in  yachting  circles.  Mr. 
Dellenbaugh's  yacht  is  entered  in  the  trans- 
atlantic race  from  Newport  (R.  I.)  to  Ply- 
mouth I  Eng.)  on  July  4. 

Our  cla88  treasurer.  Dorothy  Marcus,  is 
home  from  her  trip  abroad,  much  improved  in 
health  ami  spirit s. 

Alter  Gladys's  marriage  Helen  Palmer  will 
continue  to  keep  house  at  161  1  ligh  St.,  Spring- 
field, Mass..  and  retain  her  position  in  the 
dept.  of  Home  Economics  at  the  Technical 
1  ligh  School. 

Evelyn  (Tripp)  Berdahl's  husband,  who  is 
a  professor  of  political  science  in  the  Univ.  of 
Illinois,  is  sailing  with  his  wife  for  Europe  this 
summer  for  a  fifteen  months'  sojourn.  Mr. 
Berdahl  is  to  gh  e  a  series  of  lectures  in  Geneva 
at  the  Post  Graduate  Inst,  of  Higher  Internat. 
Studies. 

Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  back  for  Commencement  this  year  had  a 
great  treat  when  Martha  (Westcott)  Davis 
brought  her  daughter  Elaine,  our  famous 
class  baby,  to  meet  and  greet  us.  Elaine  has 
spent  the  year  at  the  Northampton  School  for 
Girls  and  hopes  to  enter  Smith  in  the  fall. 
We  presented  Elaine  with  a  bouquet  "from 
the  Glass  of  1912"  at  her  graduation  exercises 
on  June  12. 

Nineteen  Twelve  and  1913  tied  at  Com- 
mencement with  38  present,  a  number  and  a 
fact  which  makes  us  rather  proud  of  ourselves, 
but  as  space  in  this  issue  is  very  precious  we 
shall  have  to  omit  the  chronicle  of  our  doings 
and  ask  you  to  see  page  470,  choose  your 
nearest  "delegate,"  and  get  a  first-hand  report 
from  her. 

1913 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Alexander  Craig  Jr. 
(Helen  Hodgman),  314  E.  17th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  V. 

Helen  (Hodgman)  Craig:  "My  brother, 
who  has  been  part  of  our  household  for  the 
last  four  years,  is  to  be  married  in  June. 
Then  next  winter  my  masculine  family  will  be 
depleted  by  two,  because  my  little  nephew 
Tommy,  whom  I  have  had  since  he  came 
back  from  the  hospital,  will  go  to  his  new 
home,  fortunately  not  very  far  away." 

Jeannette  (Phillips)  Gibbs's  husband,  A. 
Hamilton  Gibbs,  English  author  and  lecturer, 
has  applied  for  United  States  citizenship  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.  We  quote  from  the  N.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune:  "Returning  from  the  Riv- 
iera, Major  A.  Hamilton  Gibbs  brought  with 
him  15,000  words  of  a  new  novel.  His  wife, 
Jeannette  Phillips  Gibbs,  brought  22,000 
words  of  her  next.  Major  Gibbs  also  had  in 
his  baggage  a  dozen  landscapes  in  oil,  painting 
being  his  newest  hobby." 

Ni  w  Address. — Mrs.  James  W.  Cunning- 
ham (May  Taylor),  Haverford  Gables, 
I  laverford,  Pa. 

Alumnae  Parade — You  remember  non- 
reunion  classes  were  to  march  with  clubs. 
This  resulted,  for  1913,  in  curious  anomalies 
like  Clara  Williamson  of  Boston  carrying  the 


Atlanta,  Ga.  banner;  your  Elizabeth  Schlosser 
recently  of  France  was  to  have  carried  the 
Northern  California  one  (having  once  lived  in 
Minnesota)  but  was  not  to  be  found  at  the 
moment  of  departure.  Mary  Lorenz  was 
back  from  China  in  a  mandarin  coat  under  a 
Chinese  umbrella. 

Frolic — Ruth  Higgins,  secretary  of  the 
Alumnae  Association,  took  notes  with  a  speed 
threatening  writer's  cramp.  Dot  Brown  was 
present,  in  the  war  part  of  the  sketch;  it  seems 
that  practically  none  of  the  overseas  group 
could  still  get  into  their  uniforms,  hence  Dot 
appeared  in  virginal  white  with  nurse's  coif. 

Cup — The  most  important  1913  fact  seems 
to  be  that  we  got  half  a  cup  Saturday  evening 
for  tying  writh  1912  on  the  largest  number 
attending  of  non-reunion  classes.  "Daffy" 
broke  the  tie  by  getting  the  cup  and  1912  was 
fit  to  be  tied!  So  many  cups  exist,  of  various 
sorts,  that  almost  no  class  can  be  left  out, 
which  is  nice. 

For  those  whose  reunion  technique  may, 
like  mine,  have  some  ten  years  rust  on  it,  it  is 
important  to  remember  to  get  there  before 
evervthing  is  over.  E.  S.  C. 

1914 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Philip  W.  Robinson 
(Lois  Gould),  29  Church  St.,  Ware,  Mass. 

Born.— To  Elsie  (Tiebel)  Abbott  a  third 
child  and  second  son,  William,  in  April. 

Married.— Lillian  (Holferty)  Firman  to 
Miller  Cross,  Hamilton  '10,  in  October  1930. 
Lillian's  two  older  boys  are  at  preparatory 
school.  She  has  the  two  younger  boys  with 
her  and  also  Mr.  Cross's  daughter  who  is  11. 
Lillian  and  Royal  Firman  were  divorced  earlv 
in  1930. 

Other  News. — Margaret  (Alexander) 
Marsh  is  teaching  two  courses  in  sociology  at 
Smith.  She  writes,  "By  grace  of  President 
Xeilson  I  went  on  a  three  weeks'  cruise  in  the 
Caribbean  last  winter  with  the  Committee  on 
Cultural  Relations  with  Latin  America  which 
conducted  its  first  seminar  in  the  Caribbean 
this  year  (similar  in  aim  to  its  Mexican  semi- 
nars which  are  far  from  being  as  academic  as 
they  sound).  We  are  going  to  Mexico  this 
summer — but  this  time  on  our  own." 

Louise  (Breier)  Sundermann  entertained 
Josephine  Snapp  for  the  week  of  June  14. 
As  president  and  delegate  of  the  Chicago 
Women's  Advertising  Club,  Josephine  came 
to  Xew  York  for  the  National  Convention. 

Dorothy  (Browne)  Field  lost  her  sister, 
Maude  (Browne)  Judy  ex-'lO  in  April  follow- 
ing a  mastoid  operation. 

Louise  Coulton  planned  to  sail  for  Scandi- 
navia June  27  for  a  summer  in  northern 
Europe. 

Carolyn  (Davis)  O'Connor's  oldest  son 
graduated  from  junior  high  school  in  June. 

A  recent  clipping  from  a  Cleveland  paper 
gave  an  account  of  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Smith  College  Club  at  which  Eva  (Denison) 
Neale  and  five  of  her  children  gave  a  delight- 
ful and  unusual  musical  program.  The 
Neale  family  for  about  two  years  has  had  its 
own  little  orchestra  with  Eva  at  the  piano  and 
the    children    playing    various    instruments. 
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This  was  the  first  time,  however,  that  they 
had  appeared  before  a  large  gathering. 

Ruth  (Donovan)  Lyons's  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Alfred  G.  Donovan,  was  presented  at  Court  in 
England  in  May. 

Margarel  (Groves)  A/.<>\  has  been  active  in 
the  occupational  therapy  shop  of  the  Maple- 
wood  (N.  J.)  Junior  League.  She  also  has 
been  on  the  board  of  the  Smith  College  Club 
of  the  Oranges. 

Gladys  (Hall)  Ricker  writes  that  she  would 
be  grateful  for  letters  from  classmates.  As 
the  result  of  her  leg  amputation  last  fall  she 
is  condemned  to  lie  flat  in  bed  indefinitely  and 
reading  is  her  only  recreation.  1  ler  address  is 
Gulf  Island,  Le wist  on,  Me. 

Isabel  Hud  nut  was  reelected  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Society,  Colonial  Dames  of 
America,  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Trenton. 

Klizabeth  (McMillan)  Howard  is  spending 
the  summer  at  Litchfield,  Conn. 

Virginia  (Mollenhauer)  Maynard  lost  her 
father  in  May.  Mr.  Mollenhauer  was  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Xat.  Sugar  Refining 
Co. 

1914  has  given  in  marriage  its  first  daughter! 
Leila  Xoland  reports  the  marriage  of  her 
eldest  adopted  daughter,  Louise.  Her  young- 
est adopted  children,  a  pair  of  twins,  have  had 
their  13th  birthday. 

May  O'Connor  has  resigned  her  position  in 
the  advertising  dept.  of  the  Fisk  Rubber  Co. 
and  is  at  the  A.  YV.  A.  in  Xew  York. 

Ruth  Seabury  writes,  "I  have  been  on  the 
road  continuously  this  year  touring  the  C.  S. 
and  speaking  on  education  for  peace." 

Ethel  (Smith)  Post  is  now  buyer  for  the 
sportswear  dept.  of  Lord  &  Taylor. 

Margaret  Spahr  writes,  "This  year  I  have 
tried  a  very  new  kind  of  writing — the  prepara- 
tion of  an  elementary  school  history  text  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  syllabus  drawn  up 
for  Xew  York  City  schools.  'The  Problems 
of  Our  Xation '  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
publishers,  who  will  undoubtedly  eliminate 
some  of  my  most  cherished  points,  but  will 
probably  leave  enough  of  my  manuscript  so 
that  it  can  bear  my  name.  My  teaching  at 
Hunter  College  continues  much  as  usual  and  I 
have  enjoyed  advisory  functions  in  connection 
with  two  student  clubs." 

Olga  (Waller)  Anson  and  her  mother  and 
father  are  spending  the  summer  in  Germany 
and  Austria. 

See  page  470  for  list  of  girls  who  returned  to 
Xorthampton  for  Commencement. 
Ex-1914 

Rebecca  (Chamberlain)  Baker  lost  her 
elder  son,  Elmer  J.  Baker  III,  in  Xovember 
1930  after  a  four  days'  illness  of  infantile 
paralysis.  She  writes  that  he  was  16,  a  lad 
of  splendid  physique  and  until  that  time 
splendidly  normal.  Rebecca  is  active  in 
Girl  Scouting.  She  sends  greetings  to  all 
'14  "and  especially  to  that  unforgettable 
(to  me)  group  at  Haven  and  Weslev." 
1915 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  W.  Lord  (Hester 
Gunning),  459  Middlesex  Aw,  Metuchen, 
X.  J. 


Married.— Ruth     Utle>     to     Harry     G. 

('.amber.  Address,  15478  Manor  Aw,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Born.    -To    Eleanor    (Gibbons)    Olcott   a 

-■(•(ond  son,  Mason  Jr.,  Apr.  6.  Eleanor  and 
her  family  are  in  Xew  York  until  September, 
when  they  will  return  to  India. 

To  Dorothea  (Purnell)  Hunt  twins,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  on  Nov.  2,  1930.  The  twins  died 
at  birth.  Dorothea  has  no  other  children. 

OTHER  NEWS.—  Edith  Foster  sailed  for 
England  May  9  and  expects  to  return  early 
in  August.  Edith  spent  a  strenuous  spring 
working  on  the  committee  for  the  Greater 
Xew  York  alumnae  dinner.  Elizabeth  (Rand) 
Morrison  and  Margaret  (Buttfield)  Bartlett 
were  also  hardworking  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Others  1915ers  present  at  the  dinner 
were  Jean  (Alexander)  MacMahon,  Lydia 
(Avery)  Coonley,  Rachel  (Axtell)  Jepson, 
Maud  (Clement)  Bowen,  Elizabeth  (Collins) 
Ward,  Mildred  (Murray)  Burrows,  Mary 
Stevens. 

Xatalie  (Grimes)  Lawrence  is  writing  one- 
act  plays.  See  "We  See  by  the  Papers." 
Xatalie  is  now  at  work  on  another  one-act 
play  and  after  that  intends  to  start  on  a  three- 
act  drama. 

Elizabeth  Irish,  we  hear  through  Elka 
(Lewi)  Herz,  spent  the  fall  semester  in  gradu- 
ate work  at  the  Univ.  of  Xorth  Carolina. 

Elka  (Lewi)  Herz  has  had  a  busy  winter 
herself.  She  served  as  chairman  of  the  Young 
Folks'  Symphony  Concerts  in  Xew  Rochelle, 
and  also  engineered  a  prize  poster  contest  in 
the  junior  high  schools.  Her  older  son,  Julian, 
graduates  from  junior  high  school  this  year. 
Elka  plans  to  take  up  the  study  of  Braille 
this  summer,  and  in  the  fall  to  join  the  Choral 
Art  Society.  When  not  otherwise  occupied, 
Elka  is  taking  piano  lessons  in  an  ensemble 
class  of  three. 

Dorothy  (McCormick)  Powell  has  had  an 
article  on  "Colonial  Churches  in  Spotsylvania 
County"  published  in  the  William  and  Mary 
Quarterly.  We  are  indebted  to  Elka  for  this 
information,  also.  Will  the  rest  of  the  class 
please  emulate  Elka's  example? 

Mary  Parsons  sailed  June  30  for  two  months 
in  England  and  Switzerland. 

Mary  Stevens  sailed  June  6  on  a  trip  to 
England,  France,  and  Belgium. 

Lost. — Helen  (Van  Duzee)  Taplin. 
Ex-1915 

Born. — To  Zenaida  (Merriam)  Talbot  a 
first  child  and  son,  Lee  Merriam,  Aug.  2,  1930. 

Other  News. — Rhea  (Grems)  Inglehart 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  College 
Women's  Club  of  Jefferson  County,  X.  Y. 

Xew  Address. — Ruth  (Eggleston)  Heines, 
639  Lincoln  Aw,  Winnetka,  111. 
1916 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  George  M.  Love  joy 
(Margaret  King),  44  OakclirT  Rd.,  Xewton- 
ville,  Mass. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  463. 

Married. — Elizabeth  Hugus  to  Cedric 
Ellsworth  Smith  of  Hartford,  June  17,  at 
Elizabethtown,  X.  Y. 

Agnes  Jones  to  E.  Garfield  GirTord  of  Xew- 
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aik  (N.  J.).  June  20,  at  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

BORN.— To    Julia    (Kingsley)    Babcock    a 

second    child    and    son,    Kingman    Kingsley, 

\|M.     11. 

I*o  Marion  (Phelps)  Burnett  a  second  child 
and  daughter,  Kathryn  Eleanor,  June  25, 
L929. 

To  Elizabeth  (Reed)  Ke.efe  a  third  child  and 
second  daughter,  Nancy  Lausen,  Sept.  27, 
L930. 

In  Isabel  (Wardner)  Rollins  a  daughter, 
Mary,  in  March. 

To  Louise  (Weigand)  Myers  a  third  child 
and  second  daughter,   Mary,   May  21,   1930. 
To  Cora  (Wickham)  Frazier  a  second  son, 
Edwin  Ray  Jr.,  Jan.  17. 

The  following  children  have  never  been 
reported: 

Pauline  (Brown)  White's  second  child  and 
daughter,  Barbara  Ellen,  born  Apr.  11,  1926. 
Ai  line  (Deware)  French's  second  child  and 
first  daughter,  Miriam,  born  Mar.  6,  1922,  and 
third  child  and  second  son,  Edward,  born 
Nov.  7,  1923. 

Dorothy  (Dielhenn)  Lynch's  third  child  and 
second  son,  James  K.,  born  Aug.  8,  1923. 

Adopted. — By  Helen  (Gulick)  King  a 
daughter,  Peggy,  born  Feb.  13. 

Other  News. — Josephine  (Baldwin)  Yoxall 
spent  three  months  in  this  country  during  the 
summer  of  1930. 

Marguerite  Bicknell  is  in  the  Dept.  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Mass.  State  College,  Amherst. 

Alice  (Cleverly)  Shaefer's  husband  died 
June  11. 

Bertha  Conger  spent  the  summer  of  1927 
abroad.  This  is  the  first  news  received  from 
Bertha  for  six  years. 

Katharine  Crane  is  spending  the  summer  in 
Europe  doing  research. 

Dorothy  (Dielhenn)  Lynch  has  been  ill  for 
the  past  five  years. 

Helen  (Gulick)  King's  father  died  Apr.  28. 

Mildred  (Jourdan)  Ludlow's  father  died 
this  spring. 

Julia  (Kingsley)  Babcock's  first  child,  Bruce 
Kingsley,  died  Apr.  25,  1930. 

Harriet  (Moriarty)  Laurent  sails  in  July  for 
her  home^  in  Brussels.  Address,  11  rue  des 
Champs  Elysees. 

Eleanor  Sheffield  studied  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  1930. 

Lora  Yarney  had  a  fellowship  in  medical 
social  service  at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago.  She  is 
studying  under  Ruth  Emerson  '12. 

New  Addresses. — Marion  Barnhart,  c/o 
Miss  Caldwell,  3903  47th  St.,  Sunnyside,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  E.  Paul  Ferguson  (Florence  Bliss), 
143  Hilldale  Rd.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Katharine  Crane,  Hill  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mrs.  Lindol  French  (Arlene  Deware),  Lin- 
coln,  Mass 

Mrs.  Sidney  L.  Schwarz  (Gertrude  Fore- 
man), 265  Hazel  Av.,  Highland  Park,  111. 

Dr.  Janette  Jennison,  32  W.  10th  St., 
V  Y.  C. 

Eleanor  Matson,  157  E.  94th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Burnett  (Marion  Phelps),  4223 
W.  11th  Av.,  Amarillo,  Tex. 


Mrs.  Frank  B.  Appleby  (Jerene  Reaver), 
907  N.  Euclid  St.,  Ontario,  Calif. 

Mrs.  George  G.  Jones  (Margaret  Shepard- 
son),  224  Scott  Av.,  Hubbard  Woods,  111. 

Mrs.  Felix  M.  Frederiksen  (Dorothy 
Sykes),  331  Second  Av.,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Doris  Taylor,  7  St.  Luke's  PL,  Montclair, 
N.J. 

Lora  Yarney,  50  West  St.  Rutland,  Yt. 
Ex-1916 

Born. — To  Violet  (Locke)  Mclvor  a  third 
child,  Donald  Davenport,  Feb.  6. 

To  Mildred  (Morse)  Rockwell  a  third  child 
and  daughter,  Jean,  Sept.  14,  1928. 

To  Mary  (Robbins)  Edgarton  a  fourth 
child  and  first  daughter,  Mary,  Oct.  19,  1930. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  B.  A.  Crocker 
(Katherine  Burt),  Spruce  Corner,  Ashfield, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Richardson  (Lydia  Keeler),  205 
E.  78th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Don  Forrester  Pratt  (Martha  Mer- 
riam),  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Gertrude  Welsh,  26  E.  Eighth  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
1917 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Theodore  Haviland 
(Esther  Lippitt),  305  West  End  Av.,  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  J. 

Married. — Raelene  Leavitt  to  Dr.  Herbert 
A.  White,  May  29,  1930.  Address,  Box  101, 
Rye  Beach,  N.  H. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  (Beaver)  Bill 
wrote:  "Edward  and  I  have  spent  the  winter 
in  Montreux,  Switzerland,  enjoying  winter 
sports  and  health.  My  father  died  a  year  ago 
and  mother  spent  the  winter  with  us.  I  am 
returning  to  England  in  April,  having  ten  days 
in  Paris  en  route.  Edward  is  going  to  board- 
ing school  in  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent,  and  I  am 
planning  on  sailing  for  Singapore  to  join  my 
husband  in  May.  Emily  Bridgers  and  I  have 
had  tea  together  several  times." 

On  Apr.  11,  thanks  to  Margaret  Ailing  and 
Selma  Gulick,  eighteen  '17ers  gathered  at  the 
N.  Y.  Smith  Club  for  a  luncheon. 

Emily  (Finck)  Fogelman  has  been  living  for 
three  years  at  121  Bartholf  Av.,  Pompton 
Lakes,  N.  J.  Her  husband  is  a  life  insurance 
man  and  both  are  intensely  interested  in 
educational  insurance  as  a  means  of  assuring 
one's  children  of  a  higher  education.  Her 
loyalty  to  Smith  may  be  judged  by  these 
facts:  "I  have  visited  college  with  my  family; 
I  have  enrolled  my  daughter  for  entrance  in 
1938;  I  have  at  last  joined  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation; all  thanks  to  my  very  good  husband." 

Katharine  Hawxhurst,  with  her  mother  and 
sister,  bought  a  little  stone  house  out  in  the 
suburbs  and  have  had  a  good  time  fitting  their 
furniture  into  it,  planning  a  garden,  and  so 
forth.  "A  warm  welcome  is  always  awaiting 
at  702  Benston  PI.,  Baltimore." 

Esther  (Lippitt)  Haviland's  mother  -died 
very  suddenly  on  May  8. 

Margaret  (Scoville)  Hiscock's  husband,  Ira 
Yaughan  Hiscock,  who  has  directed  health 
surveys  of  many  cities  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  promoted  to  a  professorship  in  public 
health  at  Yale. 

Florence  (Smith)  Marquis  lost  her  mother 
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on   Apr.    6.     Florence's   new   address   is   930 
Buena  Vista  St.,  South  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Doris  (Tuttle)  Braislin,  M.D.,  has  opened 
an  office  in  Collingswood  (N.  J.)  near  her  home 
in  Westmont. 

New  Addresses.— Mrs.  Edgar  H.  Hughes 
(Florence  Martindale),  1068  E.  Third  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Paul  W.  McQuillen  (Dorothy  Moore), 
7  Essex  PI.,  Lawrence  Parkway,  Bronxville, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Solomon  Berger  (Stella  Rosoff),  819 
E.  173d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ex- 19 17 
New   Addresses. — Mrs.    John    U.    Reber 
(Helen  Hutchins),  Pelham,  N.  Y. 
1918 
Class    secretary — Maren     Mendenhall,     71 
Parkman  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Married. — Jane  Tildsley  to  Hugh  Buding- 
ton  Griffiths,  May  29,  in  Spuyten  Duyvil, 
N.  Y.  C. 

Born. — To  Mildred  (Brock)  Hutchinson  a 
fifth  child  and  third  daughter,  Jane,  Apr.  11. 
To  Margaret  (Jennison)  Marchant  a  third 
child  and  first  daughter,  Lilian  O'Connor 
Jennison,  May  10.  Margaret  expects  to 
spend  the  summer  near  Lake  Huron. 

Other  News. — Dorothy  (Babcock)  King 
is  beginning  her  third  year  in  England  where 
she  finds  housekeeping  "a  mighty  ceremony." 
They  spent  January  and  February  last  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  where  she  took  vocal  lessons  in  New 
York  and  also  made  a  trip  to  California.  This 
summer  they  are  to  take  a  walking  trip  in  the 
Black  Forest. 

Florence  Bliss's  mother  died  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Apr.  17.  Theodora  Piatt  and  Charlotte 
(Laird)  Decker  each  lost  her  father  this  May 
and  Marjory  Stimson  her  twin  sister,  Dorothy 
'20  and  ex-' 18,  on  Feb.  8. 

Harriet  Cheney  went  to  England  again  this 
spring  for  a  brief  stay. 

Claire  (Foster)  Bresnahan  is  attending  a 
school  of  art  and  also  studying  French. 

Mary  Frances  (Hartley)  Barnes  writes  that 
she  is  enjoying  a  glorious  year  in  Hawaii  and 
recommends  that  everyone  spend  some  time 
there.  She  has  met  people  of  more  than 
15  races. 

Helen  (Jones)  Duff  and  her  husband  went 
to  Mexico  in  March  and  thought  it  the  most 
interesting  place  they  have  ever  been. 

Margaret  (Mason)  Nye  gave  a  lecture  on 
"The  Little  Theatre  Movement"  before  the 
Woman's  Study  Clubs  of  Carlton  and  Cloquet, 
Minn. 

Julia  Pressey  is  teaching  for  eight  weeks  at 
the  Univ.  of  Michigan  summer  school. 

Marjory  Stimson  is  to  study  public  health 
lursing  conditions  in  Europe  this  summer  as 
a  "visitor"  on  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  returning  as  an  instructor  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia,  in  the  fall. 

Mabel  (Strauss)  Oppenheim  is  well  known 
in  and  about  Chicago  as  a  critic  of  fiction  and 
biography  and  as  a  lecturer  on  current  litera- 
ture and  drama,  having  given  a  series  of  lec- 
tures before  various  woman's  clubs  and  other 
>rganizations. 


Eddie  (Thornton)  Baylis  and  her  husband 
went  abroad  in  April  for  two  months. 

Alice  (Tower)  Palmer  writes  that  the  Miami 
Smith  Club  entertained  more  than  twenty 
visiting  alumnae  last  winter,  from  '88  to  '31. 
Catherine  (Woodworth)  Watkins  also  writes 
from  Hawaii  though  not  so  glowingly  as  Mary 
Frances,  having  been  forced  to  spend  over 
two  months  in  the  hospital  last  year,  but  she 
says  she  is  well  now  and  very  busy  with  her 
three  children. 

Ex-1918 
Born. — To  Constance  (Palmer)    Pooler  a 
fifth  child  and  third  son,  Allan  Breed,  Feb.  15. 
To  Mildred  (Simonds)  Kirkpatrick  a  son, 
George,  Jan.  6,  1930. 

Adopted. — By  Bulah  (Browning)  Arnold 
(Ex-'19)  a  son,  Edward  Phillips,  born  June 
1928. 

Other  News. — Marie  (Sanderson)  Mc- 
Lean, in  addition  to  the  absorbing  work  of 
bringing  up  a  family  of  four  children,  serves  on 
the  school  board,  writes  for  the  newspaper,  and 
uses  her  musical  and  artistic  talent  in  helping 
prepare  for  community  entertainments,  be- 
sides keeping  up  her  own  sketching. 
1919 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  Spencer  M.  Holden 
(Frances  Steele),  Washington  Irving  Gardens, 
Tarrytown,  X.  Y. 

Born. — To  Katherine  (Adams)  Haskell  a 
third  son,  Melville  Hanna  Jr.,  Sept.  11,  1930. 
To  Anna  (Boyd)  Harbach  a  third  child  and 
second  daughter,  Doris,  Dec.  24,  1929. 

To  Dorothy  (Buchanan)  McLeod  a  third 

child  and  first  daughter,  Joan,  Nov.  29,  1930. 

To  Harriet  (Chatfield)  Yinkemulder  a  third 

child    and    second    daughter,    Carol    Louise. 

Dec.  20,  1929. 

To  Ruth  (Pierson)  Churchill  a  third  child 
and  first  son,  John  Pierson,  Apr.  14,  1930. 

Adopted. — By  Florence  (Bowman)  Riley  a 
son,  Richard  Bowman,  born  Mar.  5.  She 
adopted  him  when  he  was  two  weeks  old. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  (Atterbury) 
Mortimer  and  her  two  children  will  spend 
June  and  July  at  Madison,  Conn. 

Eliza  (Conner)  Martin  spent  the  month  of 
May  with  her  parents  in  Natchez,  Miss.  She 
writes  of  seeing  Jessie  (Reidpath)  Ludlum, 
Julia  (Goetze)  Pilling,  and  Jeannette  (Laws) 
McCabe,  all  of  whom  live  in  and  around 
Philadelphia. 

Laura  Ellis:  "Bertha  (Tuttle)  Bowe  and  I 
led  the  parade  at  the  Syracuse  Smith  Club 
May-Day  party  in  our  'Whoopee'  costumes. 
Those  costumes  always  get  much  favorable 
comment." 

Ethel  Emery  has  been  found  in  Cambridge 
(Mass.)  where  she  has  been  the  assistant  secre- 
tary at  the  Shady  Hill  School  this  past  year. 
She  reports  a  wonderful  May- Day  party  at 
the  Cambridge  Smith  Club,  with  Professor 
Fay  as  the  speaker. 

Elsie  (Finch)  McKeogh's  husband  was 
erroneously  reported  in  the  May  Quarterly 
as  connected  with  the  Farrar  &  Rinehart  pub- 
lishing house.  He  is  managing  editor  of  Good 
Housekeeping  and  planned,  directed,  and 
carried  out  the  contest  to  determine  America's 
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twelve  most  distinguished  women  which  was 
recently  conducted  by  the  magazine.  All  of 
ii-  are  reading  with  great  interest  the  articles 
about  these  twelve,  .is  well  as  the  section 
"Our  Own  Four  Walls"  written  by  Mr. 
McKeogh. 

Elizabeth  (Jessup)  Blake  is  leaving  in 
Augusl  for  S\  ria  where  Dr.  Blake  will  take  a 
(  ollege  post. 

(  arolyn  (Gulick)  Ilulbert's  father,  Rever- 
end Edward  L.  Gulick,  died  in  Brookline 
Apr.  2<S.  Alter  the  season  at  her  summer 
camp  for  boys  at  Fairlee  (Vt.)  Carol  with  her 
two  children  is  leaving  for  Honolulu  to  spend 
the  school  year  there.  Carol  has  taken  a 
teaching  position  at  the  Punahou  School, 
1  lonolulu. 

Marjorie  (GrafTte)  Prout  has  completed  a 
15  weeks'  course  in  public  speaking  at  Emer- 
son College  of  Oratory  in  Boston,  and  is  con- 
tinuing her  dramatic  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Quincy  Women's  Club  Dramatics  Group,  and 
in  assisting  at  entertainments  for  the  American 
Legion  hospital  work.  Her  husband  on  his 
retirement  from  the  Nat.  Guard  of  Mass.  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel. 

Ambia  (Harris)  MacDonald's  father  died  in 
Springfield  (Mass.)  on  Apr.  5. 

Ruth  (Hathaway)  Swayze  spent  the  winter 
in  Miami  (Fla.)  and  while  there  saw  Helen 
(Ledoux)  Gibbs,  who  is  living  at  Coral  Gables. 

Gladys  Holmes  spent  the  winter  with  her 
sister  at  Beaumont,  Texas. 

Elizabeth  (Hunt)  Lockard  will  move  July  1 
into  her  newly  purchased  home  in  Glen  Ridge, 
X.  J.     New  address,  15  Douglas  Road. 

Our  president,  Barbara  Lee  Johnson,  as 
reported  in  the  Boojum,  is  now  connected  with 
the  Fitchburg  Paper  Co. — mills  which  make 
high  grade  magazine  papers  in  Fitchburg, 
Mass.  Her  office  is  on  Park  Avenue  at  46th 
St.  in  the  Postum  Building  and  her  new  home 
address  is  405  E.  54th  St.,  X.  Y.  C.  She  and 
Frances  (Steele)  Holden  plan  to  be  at  the 
X.  V.  Smith  Club  for  luncheon  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  every  month  and  hope  any  '19ers  in 
X.  Y.  on  that  day  will  make  the  Club  their 
headquarters. 

Katharine  (Lamont)  O'Donoghue,  whose 
husband  is  Amer.  Yice-Consul  in  Berlin,  has 
been  here  in  the  States  visiting  her  mother  in 
Englewood,  X.  J. 

Margaret  (MacLeod)  Ratliff  has  been  work- 
ing for  her  M.A.  in  psychology  at  the  Univ.  of 
Kentucky  this  year. 

Frances  McLeod  sends  a  new  address  for 
"The  Frances  McLeod  Bookstall,"  607  X. 
Milwaukee  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Elizabeth  (Merz)  Butterfield  writes:  "My 
little  song  book  for  children  is  being  translated 
into  Japanese  this  summer  and  will  be  used  in 
certain  schools  there.  We  have  bought  a 
camp  of  10  acres  overlooking  Chautauqua 
Lake  and  are  enjoying  landscaping  it." 

Edith  Pitcher  took  a  2700-mile  automobile 
trip  south  during  her  Easter  vacation  of  ten 
days.  This  summer  she  will  be  at  Middle- 
bury  College  for  the  French  School. 

.Mary  (  kouse)  Wilson  with  her  two  children 
will  spend  the  summer  in  Gaylordsville,  ( 'onn., 


and  in  the  fall  will  be  back  at  the  Univ.  of 
Chicago,  where  her  husband  will  teach  in  the 
Dept.  of  Egyptology.  This  will  be  a  change 
for  Mary  who  has  lived  in  Luxor,  Egypt,  for 
the  past  five  years,  while  her  husband  has  been 
an  1  .^yptologist  for  the  Oriental  Institute  of 
the  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Mary  Shea  has  had  a  leave  of  absence  from 
her  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  Holyoke 
High  School  this  year  while  she  has  been  re- 
gaining her  health  at  Asheville. 

Eleanor  (Ward)  Cornelius's  husband  was 
badly  injured  in  an  automobile  accident  in 
December  so  Eleanor  is  nurse,  mother,  and 
manager  of  the  household. 

Isabelle  (WilloughbyJ  Mackenzie  is  active 
in  the  Detroit  Smith  Club,  serving  as  secretary 
and  chairman  of  publicity. 
Ex-1919 

Married. — Helen  Xorthrup  to  Hiler  Hos- 
mer  Horton  on  Apr.  30,  1930.  Temporary 
address,  Brookside  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Born. — To  Mary  Louise  (Xichols)  Tull  a 
fourth  child  and  second  daughter,  Louise 
Aug.  27,  1930. 

Other  Xews. — Madelon  Bulger  has  a  cler- 
ical position  in  the  Second  Xational  Bank  in 
Uniontown,  Pa. 

Olivia  (Carpenter)  Coan,  in  addition  to 
looking  out  for  her  three  daughters,  does  club 
and  Junior  League  work  in  Minneapolis. 

Maurine  (Mitchell)  Fite  spends  her  sum- 
mers at  Xevis  (Minn.)  with  her  little  four- 
some, Jane,  Pat,  James,  and  Frances. 

Marguerite     (Underhill)     Moore's    father, 
whom  many  of  us  remember  as  the  rector  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Xorthampton  while 
we  were  in  college,  died  in  May. 
1920 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Tapley 
(Mabel  Lyman),  53  Yale  St.,  Winchester, 
Mass. 

Born. — To  Frances  (Gee)  Staples  a  second 
child  and  second  son,  James  Gee,  Feb.  14. 

To  Ruth  (Langmuir)  Van  de  Water  a  second 
child  and  second  son,  David  Langmuir,  Mar. 
13. 

To  Frances  (Patten)  Raynor  a  third  child 
and  first  son,  Lucian  Patten,  Feb.  7. 

Other  Xews. — Rose  (Foreman)  Tish- 
man's  husband,  Louis  Tishman,  died  in  Feb- 
ruary after  a  long  illness. 

Harriet  (Fuge)  Hey  wood  has  remodeled  a 
farmhouse  at  Bay  View,  Gloucester  (Mass.) 
into  a  most  attractive  summer  home.  She 
is  commissioner  of  Girl  Scouts  in  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Marind  (Hamill)  Johnson's  little  10-year- 
old  daughter,  Marind,  died  Mar.  16,  after  a 
long  illness  and  a  series  of  operations. 

Katharine  (Kimball)  Whitney  writes: 
"  Wheelock  and  I  took  the  children  to  Florida 
for  March  and  part  of  April  to  visit  his  mother. 
We  left  them  there  and  skipped  over  to  Cuba 
and  Xassau  for  about  ten  days.  Florida  was 
cold  and  windy  most  of  the  time  but  how  I  did 
love  Xassau!" 

Eleanor  Krusen  is  now  head  of  the  statistical 
section  of  the  W.  T.  Grant  Co.  in  Xew  York. 

Harriet   (Pratt)   Lattin  has  been  spending 
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the  year  in  Cambridge  (Mass.)  while  her  hus- 
band is  studying  on  a  fellowship  in  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  for  a  graduate  degree.  They 
expect  to  return  to  Columbus  (Ohio)  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Virginia    (Thompson)    Rogers   sent   a    fine 
picture  of  her  babies  for  the  classbook.     She 
was  elected  president  of  the  Smith  College 
Club  of  Long  Island,  but  had  to  resign. 
Ex- 1920 

Helen  Mary  Smith  Abrams's  husband, 
Harry  J.  Abrams,  died  Apr.  21.  With  her  son 
Charles,  two  and  one-half  years  old,  she  will 
make  her  home  with  her  mother  at  Chatham, 
N.  Y. 

1921 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Thomas  Penney  Jr. 
(Elizabeth  Clapp),  54  Hodge  Av.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  464. 

Married. — Dorothy  (Butts)  Gardner  to 
Clements  Batcheller,  116  Middle  St.,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. 

Katharine  Mathews  to  Edmond  N.  Carples. 
Their  wedding  was  followed  by  a  Mediter- 
ranean cruise. 

Miriam  Russell  to  John  S.  Hill.  Address, 
420  Boylston  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Elizabeth  (Albright)  Faneuf  a 
first  son  and  second  child,  Leston  Paul  Jr. 

To  Cecile  (Arpin)  Beeman  a  third  child  and 
first  daughter,  Barbara  Ann,  Nov.  21,  1930. 

To  Florence  (Dowden)  McKinley  a  third 
child  and  second  daughter,  Mary  Curtis,  1930. 

To  Sara  (Graham)  Sawyer  a  fifth  child  and 
second  son,  June  10. 

To  Lois  (Hodges)  Clark  a  daughter,  Jane 
Elizabeth,  Mar.  1. 

To  Alice  (Jaretzki)  Cooper  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  Richard  Morris,  Mar.  26,  1930. 

To  Charlotte  (Knowles)  Bentley  a  first 
daughter,  Virginia,  June  11,  1929. 

To  Margaret  (Leach)  Dana  a  second  son, 
now  a  few  months  old. 

To  Olive  (Lyman)  Webb  a  second  child  and 
first  son,  Lyman  Wratson,  Sept.  19,  1929. 

To  Ruth  (Lyman)  Bush  a  first  son,  in  1929. 

To  Ruth  (McCoy)  Rusk  a  second  son, 
Robert  Hardin,  Oct.  1,  1930.  Her  first  son, 
Frank  McCoy,  was  born  May  28,  1929. 
Ruth's  address  is  Mrs.  Frank  Rusk,  5114  Burt 
St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

To  Marjorie  (Moulton)  Hopkins  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  Nathaniel  Richmond  2d, 
Feb.  10. 

To  Virginia  (Musk)  Parker  a  son,  Everett 
Hoitt,  Oct.  13,  1930. 

To  Cassandana  (Page)  Moore  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Jayne,  Nov.  1930.  Ad- 
dress, Towanda,  Pa. 

To  Pauline  (Phelps)  Secor  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Paula  Phelps,  Mar.  1,  1930. 

To  Marie  (Poland)  Fish  a  daughter,  Mari- 
lyn, Feb.  5.  Marie  is  going  on  a  one-  to  two- 
year  scientific  expedition. 

To  Carolyn  (Reynolds)  Riebeth  a  second 
daughter,  Mary,  in  January. 

To  Roberta  (Saunders)  Franklin  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  Curtis  Jr.,  May  3. 

To  Marjorie  (Spring)  Moore  a  third  child 


and  second  son,  Edward  Spring,  July  30,  1930. 

To  Mary  Elizabeth  (Stout)  Hart  a  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Elizabeth,  Mar.  28.  Mary  has 
been  studying  sculpture  ever  since  going  to 
Paris  in  1924  and  has  executed  several  orders. 
Her  husband  is  manager  of  the  Paris  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

To  Wolcott  (Stuart)  Telfer  a  daughter, 
Sophie,  Apr.  7. 

To  Barbara  (White)  Baker,  twin  daughters. 

To  Elizabeth  (Young)  Dickinson  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  in  1927. 

Other  News. — Nan  Albert  continues  her 
activities  in  Democratic  politics. 

Edith  (Bayles)  Ricketson  will  leave  next 
year  for  another  scientific  trip  to  Guatemala. 
She  will  take  one  of  her  children  with  her. 

Esther  (Brayton)  Davisson's  three  boys  are 
Robert  Brayton,  born  Aug.  10,  1923,  Gordon 
Pine,  Dec.  29,  1924,  and  Clinton  Wesley  Jr., 
Oct.  24,  1929. 

Clarinda  Buck  continues  as  librarian  with 
the  Fogg  Museum  in  Cambridge. 

Clara  (Clark)  Anderson  is  the  mother  of  four 
children.  Address,  15  Whitefield  Rd.,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Mary  (Clark)  Bessey  is  working  in  Fox's  in 
Hartford. 

Ruth  (Dewsbury)  Murdock  has  charge  of 
the  music  in  a  private  school. 

Mary  Dickinson  spent  last  winter  taking 
courses  in  New  York. 

Lois  (Dissette)  Lee's  husband  died  of 
appendicitis. 

Mary  Fishburne  is  secretary  to  her  father 
who  is  a  lawyer. 

Margaret  Gould  was  chairman  of  a  1921 
luncheon  held  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Boston  in 
April.     There  were  19  girls  present. 

Barbara  (Hines)  Rock  is  working  at  the 
summer  school  of  the  Univ.  of  Texas  for  an 
M.A. 

Carolyn  Hinman  has  been  with  Longmans 
Green  &  Co.,  publishers,  for  several  years. 
She  sailed  in  June  with  Margaret  Roberts  for 
Norway  to  visit  the  latter's  sister  who  married 
the  U.  S.  Minister  to  Norway. 

Edith  Jacobs  is  Dean  of  Girls  at  the  Water- 
town  High  School. 

India  Johnson  is  selling  in  a  retail  store  in 
New  York. 

Helen  Josephy's  last  book  was  entitled 
"  New  York  Is  Everybody's  Town."  She  has 
just  signed  a  contract  for  a  book  on  Germany 
and  is  "testing  out  beer  and  bologna  in  Berlin 
and  Munich."  She  can  always  be  reached 
through  Ann  Watkins,  Inc.,  210  Madison  Av., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Marion  (LaMontagne)  Guiney  received  her 
M.A.  from  Smith  in  June. 

Louise  Leonard  is  spending  the  summer  in 
Europe. 

Doris  Lovell  will  return  this  summer  to 
Camp  Pinnacle  in  Lyme  (N.  H.)  as  camp 
mother. 

Laura  Morgan,  accompanied  by  India 
Johnson,  flew  her  own  plane  to  Northampton 
for  reunion.  She  received  her  pilot's  license 
some  weeks  ago. 

Dr.    Helen    Pittman   opened    an   office   in 
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Boston  in  June  to  start  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. Address,  41  Linnaean  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Marjorie  (Porritt)  Xield  will  spend  the 
summer  in  England. 

Eleanor  (Relyea)  Johnston  cabled  greetings 
to  the  class  supper  from  Nice. 

Esther  Ropes  continues  a  secretarial  posi- 
tion in  Peabody,  Mass. 

Athalie  (Rowe)  Eckhardt  ran  a  1921  lunch- 
eon  in  New  York  in  April. 

Catherine  Sammis  is  on  a  European  trip 
with  her  family.  She  planned  to  be  in  Paris 
most  of  the  summer. 

Florence  Taylor  is  teaching  history  in  a 
private  school. 

Katharine  (Walker)  Born  continues  as 
director  of  Camp  Serrana. 

Lenore  (Wolf)  Gabay  has  one  little  girl. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  moved  to 
Pittsburgh  to  live  with  her  sister. 

Wynna  Wright  is  illustrating  a  children's 
book  for  Ginn  &  Co.  Address,  55  Morton 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Jennette  Young  is  working  with  the  English 
Speaking  Union. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  R.  L.  Moore  (Mar- 
guerite Parkin),  2077  Riverdale  St.,  West 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Ex- 1921 

Engaged. — Ruth  Brooks  to  Rollin  Thom- 
son Calkins.  She  will  live  in  Chicago  and 
continue  her  work  with  the  Boston  Herald. 

Married. — Margaret  Cone  to  Edward 
Homer  Ladd  3d,  on  Apr.  30. 

Other  News. — Lydia  (Levis)  Ferretti  has 
a  boy,  James  Jr.,  8,  and  a  girl,  Jean  Lydia,  5. 
She  runs  a  gift  shop  of  imported  Italian  wares. 

Lavinia   (Strange)   Marshall  and  her  hus- 
band are  to  be  transferred  to  China. 
1922 

Class  secretaries — A-K,  Mrs.  Edward  T. 
Wakeman  (Katharine  Winchester),  169  Ridge- 
wood  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  L-Z,  Mrs. 
Wallace  W.  Anderson  (Constance  Boyer), 
2288  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Married. — Beryl  Hobson  to  Charles  Bill- 
ings Mcintosh  of  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  June 
17.  Vera  Call  was  maid  of  honor  and  Rachel 
Keniston  a  bridesmaid. 

Phyllis  Rice  to  Dr.  Alfred  Guess,  June  11. 

Born.— To  Dorothy  (Bedworth)  Bullwin- 
kel  a  first  son  and  second  child,  Mar.  16. 

To  Dorothy  (Bourne)  King  a  second  daugh- 
ter, Virginia  Burgess,  Dec.  15,  1928,  and  a 
second  son,  David  Payson,  Dec.  3,  1930. 

To  Elizabeth  (Crain)  Smith  a  daughter, 
Anna  Crain,  Dec.  17,  1930. 

To  Lucile  (Darton)  Knight  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Isabel  Frances,  Nov.  24, 
1930. 

To  Janet  (Ferguson)  Albright  ('23)  a  daugh- 
ter, Sally,  May  5.     Address,  Ravenna,  (). 

To  Ruth  (Ferguson)  Vanderburgh  a  third 
child  and  second  son,  Edward  Cotton,  Apr. 
28. 

To  Katharine  (Fischer)  McCabe  a  second 
son,  Charles,  I  >ec.  1930. 

To  Elizabeth  (French)  Grayson  a  second 
daughter,  Jam'  Prescott,  Apr.  2. 


To  Katharine  (Gaylord)  Alvord  a  third 
child  and  second  daughter,  Nancy,  May  1. 

To  Margaret  (Jones)  Bontecou  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Natalie  Murray, 
Jan.  15. 

To  Katharine  (Macomber)  Butterworth  a 
daughter,  Katharine  Macomber  2d,  Mar.  27. 

To  Sylvia  (Meltzer)  Kaufman  a  son,  An- 
drew Lee,  Feb.  1. 

To  Ruth-Alice  (Norman)  Weil  a  third  child 
and  first  son,  Frank  Alan,  Feb.  14. 

To  Harriet  (Smith)  Watt  a  second  son, 
Donald  James,  Apr.  28. 

To  Elsie  (Silver)  Beckwith  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Ann,  Mar.  29. 

To  Jean  (Staples)  Reid  a  second  daughter, 
Patricia  Ann,  Feb.  3. 

To  Claire  (Strauss)  Arenberg  a  third  child 
and  second  daughter,  Jane,  May  15. 

To  Janice  (Taggart)  Ramsey  a  second  son, 
John  Taggart,  Mar.  11. 

To  Darthea  (Trickey)  Wells  a  third  child 
and  second  son,  Robert  Emerson  Jr.,  Apr.  14. 

To  Greta  (Wood)  Snider  a  third  daughter, 
Mary  Marguerite,  Aug.  30. 

Other  News. — Mildred  Alfred  is  planning 
to  delve  into  the  four  corners  of  France  this 
summer,  motoring  in  Brittany,  Touraine, 
Provence,  the  Pyrenees,  the  French  Alps,  and 
the  Riviera. 

Esther  (Baehr)  Wark  went  to  Boston  in 
April  with  Elizabeth  (Byrne)  Glocke  and 
Rowena  (Spencer)  Hadsell  ex-'22  to  see 
Darthea  (Trickey)  Wells  and  Adelaide 
(Guion)  Webber.  She  sees  Violet  (Wark) 
Angell  in  New  York. 

Ruth  (Bemis)  Burke's  husband  died  the 
first  of  March  from  acute  appendicitis.  She 
and  her  son  Roger  are  living  with  her  family 
and  she  is  working  for  Harold  Hill  Blossom, 
landscape  architect,  as  well  as  doing  similar 
work  on  her  own. 

Harriet  (Bergtold)  Woolfenden  has  put  out 
a  small  volume  of  poems,  published  last  fall; 
she  has  also  composed  two  songs,  so  far  un- 
published. 

Gertrude  (Blatchford)  Stearns  reports  that 
her  husband  received  his  M.A.  from  Harvard 
last  June,  and  is  now  teaching  in  Keene.  She 
herself  is  children's  librarian  in  the  Public 
Library,  busy  with  story  hours  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Assns.  Her  three  children  are  all  in 
school. 

Constance  (Boyer)  Anderson  and  her  hus- 
band are  going  as  delegates  to  the  Nat.  Con- 
ference of  Congregational  Churches  in  Seattle 
(Wash.),  leaving  June  18,  through  Lake  Louise, 
returning  by  Los  Angeles,  the  Grand  Canyon, 
Colorado  Springs,  and  Yellowstone. 

Beatrice  Byram  is  busy  with  amateur 
dramatics.  She  acted  in  a  play  which  the 
College  Women's  Club  of  Montclair  pre- 
sented June  5,  written  by  Marguerite  (Fel- 
lows) Alelcher  '01,  and  with  a  cast  composed 
chiefly  of  Smith  women. 

Evelyn  (Clarke)  Carrier  is  spending  the 
summer  with  her  family  at  18  Springate  St., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  (Crydenwise)  Lindsay  writes: 
"  1    have    nearly    finished    my    fifth    year   of 
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ijor  dresses  of  smart  distinction 

Skinner's  $>Nte> 


Crepes  Satin  Crepes 

Georgettes  Chiffons 

Shantungs 

Contrasting  colors  feature  the  summer  mode. 
The  soft  draping  qualities  and  unpatterned  sur- 
faces of  Skinner's  Silks  lend  themselves  perfectly 
to  the  sports  picture  — as  well  as  to  graceful 
evening  frocks. 

Charming  ensemble  effects  are  easily  ob- 
tained in  contrasting  Skinner  shades.  The  name 
Skinner  in  the  selvage  is  your  assurance  of  style 
and  wearing  quality. 

'TOOK  FOR  THE  NAAAE  IN  THE 
SELVACE" 


WILLIAM  SKINNER  &  SONS 

NEW    YORK,     CHICAGO,     BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA,      SAN    FRANCISCO 

Mills,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Estab.  1848 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
The  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly 
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'Women  in  Sports'  column  in  the  Boston 
Herald.  I  manage  to  get  back  once  a  year 
to  11. unp  for  QUARTERLY  Board  meetings. 
My  husband  and  Jeremy  and  I  are  going  to 
Seattle  in  June  via  the  Canadian  National." 

Nell  Driggs,  "After  a  wonderful  trip 
through  Arizona's  national  parks  and  monu- 
tnenta  I  would  recommend  this  state  to  any- 
one who  wants  to  'see  America  first.'  " 

Ruth  (Ferguson)  Vanderburgh  is  office 
nurse  and  secretary  to  her  doctor  husband,  to 
say  nothing  of  three  children,  house,  and 
garden.  They  go  to  Warnerville  (N.  Y.),  in 
August  for  vacation. 

Elizabeth  (French)  Grayson  says:  "  Daugh- 
ter Ann  was  run  over  by  a  neighbor's  car  a  few 
days  before  her  sister  arrived,  so  we  had 
'twin  beds'  at  the  hospital.  Her  leg  was 
broken,  but  is  O.  K.  again." 

Grace  Humrich  has  been  teaching  Spanish 
in  Rutherford  (N.  J.)  and  is  going  to  Spain 
this  summer. 

Alice  Jenckes  spent  the  past  year  in  grad- 
uate work  and  next  fall  "tries  her  hand  with 
the  young,"  teaching  history  at  The  Winsor 
School. 

Josephine  (Jenks)  Glad-Block  spent  a 
profitable  winter  in  Arizona  for  her  daughter 
Joan's  health. 

Margaret  (Jones)  Bontecou  plans  to  spend 
the  summer  with  her  mother  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Ruth  (Joshel)  Barney  has  for  the  past  two 
years  been  director  of  the  Adventure  School  at 
Geneva,  111. 

Louise  Kingsley  received  her  Ph.D  from 
Bryn  Mawr  in  June. 

J  ulia  (Lincoln)  Hill  is  working  for  Rushmore 
&  Greene,  15  William  St.,  N.  Y.  C.,  while  her 
husband  completes  his  work  for  a  Ph.D.  at 
Cornell. 

Jean  MacTarnaghan  has  a  namesake  and  is 
most  excited  about  it:  Mildred  (Palmer) 
Brainard  '23 's  small  daughter.  Jean  is  to  get 
her  M.A.  in  education  from  Columbia  this 
summer,  and  will  teach  mathematics  at  Miss 
Hall's  School  in  Pittsfield. 

Mildred  Mason  sails  with  Margaret  Winton 
for  a  motor  trip  through  France,  to  include 
golf  courses  and  the  "Undiscovered." 

Louise  (Miller)  Abell  has  had  stimulating 
musical  opportunities  and  personal  associa- 
tions with  great  artists.  She  is  doing  church 
organ  work  in  Hastings  upon  Hudson. 

Eleanor  (Rau)  Leon  has  had  a  busy,  happy 
year  on  the  New  Freeman,  and  plans  a  month's 
camping  with  her  husband  in  Maine,  hoping 
in  the  fall  to  get  a  job  as  interesting  as  this 
last  one. 

Judith  Relf  writes  she  is  not  "lost" — 
merely  hibernating  at  home  and  helping  look 
after  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Dean  (Roberts)  Wolcott  found  Helen 
(Sullivan)  Jones  for  us  at  Spanish  Gardens, 
Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Celia  (Silberman)  Sonnenfeld  reuned  with 
her  husband  at  his  tenth  at  Dartmouth  in 
June.  They  will  live  at  430  E.  86th  St., 
N.  Y.  C,  after  Oct.  1. 

Louise  Skinner  is  secretary  to  the  treasurer 
of  Amherst  College. 


Marion  Stacey  returns  in  July  from  her 
trip  around  the  world. 

Margaret  Storrs  urges  us  all  to  come  to 
Hamp  every  June.  She  feels  the  magic  of  the 
place  holds  you  in  spite  of  outward  change. 
She  does  enjoy  "attempting"  to  teach  the 
flower  of  the  youngest  generation  to  phi- 
losophize. 

Marian  (Swayze)  Foster,  after  living  a  year 
and  a  half  with  her  family,  is  busy  settling  a 
house  of  their  own  at  128  Holmes  Av.,  Glen- 
brook,  Conn. 

New  Addresses.— Mrs.  William  R.  Stuhler 
(Annette  Bardwell),  after  Aug.  1,  400  E.  57th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Gladys  D.  Diggs  (Gladys  Dingledine), 
57  Prospect  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Stanton  P.  Welsh  (Ruth  Ockerman), 
2727  Doresto  Rd.,  San  Marino,  Calif. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Johansen   (Eleanor  Schofield), 
1241  McKinley  Rd.,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
Ex-1922 

Born.— To  Dorothy  (Buttolph)  Clarke  a 
second  child  and  first  daughter,  Barbara 
Buttolph,  Apr.  3. 

1923 

Class  secretary—Mrs.  Rockwell  R.  Stephens 
(Isabel  McLaughlin),  2  Farrar  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Married. — Charlotte  Blanchard  to  H. 
Gray  Dolliver.  She  is  continuing  her  work  as 
a  commercial  artist.  Address,  344  W.  12th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Anne  Burnham  to  Oliver  Comstock,  Cornell 
'24,  on  June  30. 

Helen  House  to  Kenneth  Colvin. 

Helen  Nowels  to  Gail  Lancaster,  June  11. 
Mr.  Lancaster  is  a  graduate  of  DePauw  Univ. 

Eugenia  Plumb  to  Lowell  I.  Lofgren,  July 
3,  1930.  Mr.  Lofgren  graduated  from  Carle- 
ton  College  and  Harvard.  Address,  3450 
Chicago  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Born. — To  Constance  (Burt)  King  a  daugh- 
ter, Judith,  June  3,  1929. 

To  Helen  (Burt)  Doolittle  a  second  son, 
Robert,  Mar.  1930. 

To  Elisabeth  (Chadbourne)  Smith  a  son, 
John  Van  Dorn,  May  30. 

To  Leah  (Collins)  Truitt  a  son,  William 
Bond,  Apr.  22. 

To  Isabelle  (Dean)  Harper  a  son,  in  Mar. 

To  Virginia  (Forbes)  Swenson  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Virginia  Jane,  Apr. 
28. 

To  Margaret  (Gantt)  Taber  a  second  son, 
Lawrence  Gantt,  Dec.  26,  1930. 

To  Helene  (Hodgkins)  Kellogg  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Harriet  Helene,  May 
13. 

To  Rosamond  (Ingalls)  Price  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  in  Feb. 

To  Henrietta  (Kilborn)  Raymond,  twins,  a 
second  girl  and  first  boy. 

To  Isabel  (McLaughlin)  Stephens,  a  second 
daughter,  Margaret  Sydney,  May  23. 

To  Janet  (Matthew)  Davidson  a  daughter, 
Elisabeth,  May  30,  1930. 

To  Crucita  (Moore)  Rautenberg  a  son, 
Theodore  H.  Ill,  May  14,  1930. 

To  Lucia  (Norton)  Valentine  a  second  child 
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Anna   Head    School 

Berkeley,  California 

A  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls 
of  all  ages.  Out  of  door  sports 
all  the  year.  College  preparation 
emphasized. 

MARY  E.  WILSON,  SiMITH  '91 

Principal 


MILL/IDE 

For  uiris.   College   preparatory,   general   Ugh 

school    courses.    One    year    int<  ■■. 
Cultural -secretarial,     music,     art,     dr.i: 

1  >ne  hour  from  New  York.  Five  resideni  <■ 
houses.  Schoolhouse.  Gymnasium,  outdool 
sports,  riding,  salt  water  bathing.  Separate 
Junior  School.  Ask  for  catalog. 

Margaret  R.  Brendlinger.  A.B. 

\  Ida  Hunt  Francis,  B.A. 

Hillside    School,    Box    S.    Norwalk,    Conn. 
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THE 

KATHARINE  BRANSON 

SCHOOL 

ROSS,    CALIFORNIA 

Across  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE    PREPARATORY 

HEADMISTRESS: 
Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA 
GIRLS  SCHOOL 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping  Porches 

Country  Life  and  Sports 

Principal 

ELEANOR  GERTRUDE  GOGIN 

A.B.  Vassar  A.M.  Columbia 

Box  M  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


TOW-HEYWOOn 

\  J  On  the  Sound  ^At  Shippan  Point  \  / 

Established  1865 

Preparatory  to  the  Leading  Colleges 

for  Women 

Also  General  Course 

Art  and  Music 

I  Separate  Junior  School 

'  Outdoor  Sports 

One  hour  from  New  York 

MARY  ROGERS  ROPER,  Headmistress 
Box  T,  Stamford,  Conn. 


I 


In  the  Most  Desirable  Residential 
Section  of  l\etc  Haven 


I 


theGATEWAYS£3£&£ 


Thorough  College  Preparation.  One  Year 
Intensive  Course  for  College  Board  Exami- 
nations for  High  School  Graduates. 

General  Academic  and  Advanced  Course 
for  Girls  not  going  to  college.  Music,  Art  and 
Secretarial  Courses. 

Small  Classes.  Individual  attention  to  the 
needs  of  each  girl.  Expert  instruction. 

Excellent  recreational  opportunities.  Out- 
door sports.  Horseback  Riding. 

Separate  Division  for  Younger  Girls. 

For  catalog  and  full  information  address 
ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS 
5  St.  Ronan  Terrace.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Wykeham  Rise 

Washington,  Connecticut 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
FOR  GIRLS  in  the  country 

Fanny  E.  Da\-ies,  LL.A.,  St.  Andrews 
Head  Mistress 


g>aint  JWargaret'3  ikfjool 

1875  —  1931 

A  New  England  School  for  Girls 

57th  Year.   Emphasis  upon  college  preparation. 
New  fireproof  building  nn  27-acre  country  estate. 
Boarding  enrollment  limited  to  85  girls. 


ALBERTA  C.  EDELL,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  S,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
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.mil    first    daughter,    Anne    Laurie,    May   8. 

I<>  Esther  (Smith)  Eldredge  a  daughter, 
Suzanne  I  lammond,  Apr.  23. 

To  Marion  (Smith)  Hell  a  son,  Jesse  G.  Jr., 
Vug.  1.  1928.  New  address,  10  Elliott  PL, 
West  Orange,  N.  J. 

To  Frances  (Smith)  Hood  a  son,  Alfred  Lee, 
Jan.  21,  1928.  New  address,  10  Hawthorne 
\\ ..  Needham,  Mass. 

To  lane  (Stewart)  Davis  a  son,  Henry 
Stewart,  Dec  5,  1930. 

To  Constance  (Stoner)  Leggett  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  Alan  Cameron  French, 
\)cv.  15,  1930. 

To  Katharine  (Whit lock)  Allen  a  son,  John, 
Sept.   1929. 

OTHER  News.  Christine  (Berger)  (ielder 
is  spending  the  summer  in  Europe  with  her 
mother  and  sisters. 

Alice  Brooks  is  an  instructor  in  the  Drexel 
Inst.  School  of  Library  Science.  She  is  one  of 
9  librarians  in  the  U.  S.  selected  by  the  Carne- 
gie Corporation  to  receive  grants  of  $1000  to 
$2500  for  graduate  study  during  1931-32. 

Dorothea  (Davis)  Frank  will  be  at  Cloverly 
Cottage,  Ashland  (N.  H.)  near  Squam  Lake, 
all  summer.  "Glad  to  be  visited  on  your 
way  to  the  White  Mountains,"  she  says. 

Marion  DeRonde  is  going  to  Spain  in  Au- 
gust. She  will  be  there  for  six  months  and  in 
( iennany  six  months,  studying  music.  She 
has  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  Music  Dept. 
at  Smith  for  a  year. 

Nerissa  (Fitzsimmons)  Hoey  and  her  hus- 
band have  taken  a  house  for  the  summer  in 
Ann  Arbor.  Mr.  Hoey  is  working  for  an 
advanced  degree  at  Michigan.  Nerissa  is 
taking  some  courses  in  psychology  and  psy- 
chiatry. 

Eleanor  (Holt)  De  Witt  is  planning  a  two 
weeks'  cruise  of  Georgian  Bay,  Canada,  in  a 
new  42-foot  double  cabin  cruiser. 

Emily  Hopson  is  head  of  training  and  per- 
sonnel at  the  Namm  store  in  Brooklyn. 

Hazel  Kendrick  is  teaching  in  the  East- 
hampton  High  School. 

Edith  (Leach)  Lorimer's  husband  has  just 
been  appointed  Asst.  Attorney  General  of 
New  Hampshire.  Edith  has  a  three-year-old 
daughter,  Sally,  whose  birthday  is  not  re- 
corded. 

Aileen  (Woodman)  Robinson,  her  husband, 
and  two  children  are  to  summer  at  Camp 
Kawawin  in  Wallingford,  \'t. 

Ruth  (Mechler)  Barnett  has  just  built  a 
new  house  in  Toledo,  O.  She  is  secretary  of 
the  Toledo  Smith  Club. 

Dorothy  Patten  is  traveling  and  studying 
in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  England, 
taking  in  the  Bayreuth  music  festival  and  a 
course  of  lectures  at  Oxford. 

Jane  (Robinson)  Callender  has  moved  to 
Cos  Cob  (Conn.),  but  continues  her  teaching 
job  in  New  York. 

Louise  Russell  has  an  interesting  job  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Address,  410 
E.  50th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Martha  Schaible  received  her  M.A.  at 
Columbia  this  June. 

I.rmina     (Stimson)     Kinnell    is    with    the 


fashion  department  of   Women's   Wear.     Ad- 
dress, 145  W.  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Celeste  Terry  expresses  her  enthusiasm  for 
"progressive  education"  emphatically.  She 
has  been  an  apprentice  at  the  Shady  Hill 
School  in  Cambridge  (Mass.)  during  the  past 
year.  She  is  a  counselor  at  a  camp  in  Canada 
this  summer. 

Helen  (Webster)  Chase  has  been  studying 
aviation  for  a  year  and  intends  to  keep  it  up. 

Lillie  Wright  is  doing  experimental  labora- 
tory work  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  St. 
Davids,  Pa. 

Mildred  Williams  is  vice-president  of  the 
Junior  League  of  Akron,  O. 

Harriet  Taylor  is  doing  promotion  work  for 
a  summer  theater  at  Culver,  Ind. 
Ex-1923 

Born. — To  Eleanor  (Borton)  Garfield  a 
second  son,  Borton,  Apr.  5. 

To  Virginia  (Deacon)  Pond  a  first  daughter, 
May  23.  Virginia  has  a  son,  four  years  old, 
Thomas  Temple  Jr.  Her  daughter  was  born 
in  the  same  hospital  the  same  day  as  the  class 
secretary's  new  daughter.  By  such  coin- 
cidences are  "lost"  members  of  the  class  dis- 
covered.    The  Ponds  live  in  Bolton,  Mass. 

To  ( '.race  (Dyer)  Passano  a  third  son,  Peter, 
Jan.  14,  1930.  Magruder  III  was  born  Dec. 
16,  1924;  John  Dyer  July  25,  1928. 

To  Elizabeth  (Gleason)  Hill  a  second  son, 
John,  Apr.  2,  1930.  She  has  a  son,  Frank 
Richard  Jr.,  four  years  old,  and  a  daughter, 
Mary  Jane,  born  Feb.  5,  1929. 

Other  News.— Margaret  (Davidson)  Case, 
with  her  husband,  their  6-year-old  son,  four 
friends,  and  servants,  expects  to  board  their 
45-foot  cruiser  at  Watkins,  N.  Y.  (Lake  Sen- 
eca) and  go  to  Duluth  this  summer. 

Maud  McDuffee  has  gone  to  England  for 
the  summer.     She  has  been  working  in  New 
York  at  the  Polyclinic  Hospital  for  the  past 
two  years  in  the  dept.  of  physical  therapy. 
1924 

Class  secretary — Anne  de  Lancey,  52  Pine 
St.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Engaged. — Dorothy  Duveen  to  William 
Francis  Cuthbert  Garthwaite,  son  of  Sir 
William  Garthwaite,  Bart.,  and  Lady  Garth- 
waite, who  was  Miss  Janet  Rodrigues,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Jose  Carlos  Rodrigues,  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Sir  William  is  the  owner  of  the 
S.  V.  Garthpool,  the  last  square-rigged  ocean- 
going ship  to  sail  under  the  British  flag. 

Moselle  Smallhurst  to  Walter  Burroughs 
Strong  of  Forest  Hills  (N.  Y.),  a  graduate  of 
M.  I.  T.  The  wedding  will  be  June  13  at 
Moselle's  home  "Tanglewood."  Katharine 
Howard  will  be  maid  of  honor,  and  Beatrice 
Marsh  and  Olivia  (Bridges)  Edey  are  to  be 
bridesmaids. 

Married. — Dorothy  Harris  to  James  Rob- 
inson McCallum  Jr.,  Sept.  25,  1930.  Address, 
12  Belmont  Av.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Alice  Manley  to  Gerald  C.  McOsker,  Jan.  6. 
Address,  1076  Smith  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Alice  writes:  "We  are  living  in  an  historic  little 
cottage  that  was  once  a  toll  gate  inn  just  out- 
side of  Providence.  The  place  is  about  150 
years  old  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  curious 
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Howe-Marot 

College  Preparatory 
For  Leading  Women's  Colleges 

Marot  Junior  College 

Two  Year  College  Courses 
For  Catalogs  Address 

Mary  L.  Marot,  Principal 
Thompson,  Connecticut 


Eaglebrook  School 

A  Junior  School  for  boys,  long  known  for  thorough, 
preparation,  natural  and  intimate  atmosphere,  em 
phasfaj  upon  the  individual  development  of  the  normal 
boy,  out  <>f  <loor  life,  and  beauty  of  its  surroundings. 
Course  extends  from  primary  pades  to  within  two 
years  from  college,  and  meets  Secondan  Hoard  and 
College  Hoard  examinations  Large  faculty  permits 
small  classes.  Regular  work  supplemented  l>y  music, 
art.    manual    arts,    and     ilr.im.itii  -      Excellent    athletic 

facilities  and  training. 

A  homelike  and  happy  atmospberi   provides  the  back- 
ground for  work  and  play. 

Enrollment   limited   to  eighty-five   boss   between   the 
ages  ot  eight  and  sixteen. 

C.  THURSTON  CHASE.  JR..   Headmaster 
Docrficld.  Massachusetts 


MISS  MADEIRA'S  SCHOOL 

1330  19th  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

wishes  to  announce  its  removal 

during  the  summer  of  1931 

to  the  country  near  Washington 

A  resident  and  country  day  school  for  girls 

150  acres           10  fireproof  buildings 

LUCY  MADEIRA  WING 

Head  Mistress 

ROBERTS  ^  BEACH 

Distinctly  College  Preparatory 

Excellent  record  with  leading  women's  colleges.  Stimu- 
lating contacts  with  teachers  of  experience. 

Wide  variety  of  recreational  activities 
planned  to  develop  health,  poise  and 
leadership. 

Seventy-five  students  from   16  states 

20-Acre  campus  six  miles  from  center 
of  Baltimore. 

Lucy  George  Roberts,  Ph.D.,  Sarah  M.  Beach,  Ph.D. 
Heads  of  School,   Catalogue:  Box  77,  Caronsville,  Md. 


Stoneleigh-Prospect  Hill 
School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory,  Special  Academic,  and  Post- 
graduate Courses.  Exceptional  opportunities  tor 
Music  and  Art.  Mensendieck  System  of  Physical 
Training  since  1909.  New  fireproof  building.  School 
estate  of  150  acres.  Private  stables,  Riding  Ring. 
Tennis,  Golf  and  all  winter  sports. 

Principals 

CAROLINE  L.  SUMNER,  Smith  '90 

ISABEL  B.  CRESSLER 

Greenfield  Massachusetts 


NORTHAMPTON 

X\       SCHOOL    FOR.     GIRLS        11 

Exclusively  for  College  Preparation 

Excellent  record  preparing  girls  for  Smith  and  other  colleges. 
Regular  four-year  preparatory  course.  One-year  intensive 
course  for  high  school  graduates. 

Three  weeks'  tutoring  session  for  fall  examinations  begin- 
ning August  24th. 

Nine-acre  campus  —  Outdoor  sports 

Principals: 

DOROTHY    M.    BEMENT.    SARAH     B.    WHITAKER 

Address    Secretary,    Northampton    School    for    Girls, 

Box  S,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


BRADFORD 

129th  Year  32  Miles  from  Boston 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

An  Accredited  Two-Year  Liberal  Arts  College 
for  Preparatory  and  High  School  Graduates. 
Excellent  Courses,  also,  in  Music,  Art,  Speech,  and 
Home  Economics. 

Junior   College    Member   of   the    New    England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 
A  Separate  Two- Year  School  Preparatory  to  the 
Leading  Colleges  for  Women  and  Bradford  Junior 
College. 

Katharine  M.  Denworth,  Ph.D.,  President 
Box  70,  Bradford,  Massachusetts 


CH0ATE  SCHOOL 

1600  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  IN  A  MODEL  TOWN 

For  Girls:  Boarding  11  to  19;  Day  5  to  19  years 

College  Preparatory  and  General 
Courses.  Outdoor  Life 

Augusta  Choate,  Vassar,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Principal 
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stories  about  it,  one  of  them  being  that 
Brigham  Young  lived  here  for  a  year  or  so 
with  his  first  wife!" 

Elizabeth  Meyer  to  Harold  J.  Schiesswohl, 
Jan.  24.  Address,  406  S.  Marengo  Av., 
Pasadena,  (  alif. 

Lillian  Llati  to  Milford  R.  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Vgri<  ultural  College  '17,  Mar.  4,  in  the  First 
(  ongregational  Church  in  Ticonderoga.     Mr. 

Laurence  is  a  landscape  gardener  and  "has 
two  children  by  a  former  marriage — John  6, 
and  Anne  3  Loth  darlings."  Address,  Fal- 
mouth, Mass. 

Catherine  Washburn  to  Willard  Allphin, 
Sept.  27,  1930.  Address,  65  Audubon  Rd., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Horn.  To  Henrietta  (Clunet)  Light  a 
second  daughter,  Henrietta  Parrott,  Oct.  8, 
1930. 

To  Catherine  (Colton-Wells)  \\  infield  a 
son,  in  May. 

To  Lois  (Healy)  Atwater  a  daughter,  Ann, 
Mar.  25.  New  address,  830  Reba  PL,  Evans- 
ton.  111. 

To  Margaret  (Hill)  Montgomery  a  daugh- 
ter, Margaret  Patricia,  Mar.  22. 

To  Virginia  (Jones)  Kitzmiller  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  William  Michael  Kitz- 
miller 2d,  Mar.  29.  Address,  Glen  Mary 
Lane,  Radnor,  Pa. 

To  Grace  (Lowe)  Major  a  son,  Randolph 
Thomas  Jr.,  May  30. 

To  Mary  Elizabeth  (Mackey)  McCarthy  a 
son,  William  Jordon,  Apr.  16.  Address,  3409 
Walbrook  Av.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

To  Nancy  (Ogden)  Floyd  a  daughter, 
"elegantly  described  by  my  Harvard-senior 
brother  as  '2  feet  high  and  2  feet  broad.'" 

To  Frances  (Page)  Dole  a  daughter,  June  3, 
1930. 

To  Elizabeth  (Phenix)  Laughlin  a  son, 
Donald  Stuart  Jr.,  Sept.  20,  1930. 

To  Janet  (Pagter)  Johl  a  second  son,  John 
Herman,  Mar.  24.  "My  other  boy,  Peter,  is 
slowly  recovering  from  a  winter  of  serious  ill- 
ness. My  husband  is  co-author  of  a  series  of 
articles,  appearing  in  the  Collectors  Club  Maga- 
zine, on  'The  United  States  Stamps  of  the 
20th  Century.'  He  and  his  fellow-- worker 
expect  to  put  the  articles  out  in  book  form 
during  this  year." 

To  Mildred  (Steinkamp)  Murray  a  son, 
Edward  G.  Jr.,  Jan.  5,  1929.  "I  am  now  liv- 
ing in  my  summer  home  which  we  built  last 
spring  (1930)  at  Laurel  Beach,  Milford,  Conn., 
and  expect  to  be  here  until  October.  It  com- 
bines the  pleasures  of  both  seashore  and 
country.  The  beach  is  only  a  block  away  and 
yet  the  house  itself  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
grove  of  trees,  while  on  the  sunny  side  of  it  I 
have  an  old-fashioned  garden." 

To  Elizabeth  (Thomson)  Fricke  a  second 
daughter,  Ann  Stewart,  Oct.  26,  1930,  on  her 
father's  birthday. 

To  Mary  Louise  (Woods)  Wood  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Elizabeth  Vance,  in 
Oct.  1930. 

Other  News. — Gladys  Axton  is  with  the 
I  lome  Bureau  of  the  Rochester  (N.  V.)  Cham- 
ber of  ( Commerce. 


Eleanor  Bell  has  been  in  the  real  estate  dept. 
of  The  Spur  since  Sept.  1929,  doing  advertising. 

Eleanor  Bliss  is  "frightfully  busy  managing 
a  large  household  and  raising  my  brother's 
two  children.  This  summer  Marjorie  Perry 
'10,  and  I  shall  have  charge  of  six  children  in  a 
cabin  near  Steamboat  Springs  (Colo.). 

Catherine  (Carlson)  Hodgins  is  "running 
my  modernistic  apartment,  working  with  my 
husband  evenings,  and  entertaining  a  great 
deal."     New  address,  405  E.  54th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Eleanor  (Collins)  Isbell  has  had  since  March 

part-time  position  as  assistant  in  the  Dept. 
of  Methodological  Research  at  the  Yale  Inst, 
of  LIuman  Relations.  She  finds  the  work 
very  interesting  and  has  an  appointment  as 
research  assistant  for  next  year. 

Mary  (Cullinan)  Cravens  has  been  living  in 
San  Francisco  for  about  two  years.  "I've 
heard  a  great  deal  about  this  place  called 
California  but  so  far  I've  not  seen  its  charms. 
I'm  still  looking  for  a  change  in  temperature — 
either  Massachusetts  cold  or  Texas  heat." 
Address,  200  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Anne  de  Lancey  spent  most  of  May  and 
June  with  her  sister  and  two  friends  in  a  cot- 
tage at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  Rather  like 
college  without  the  classes!  They  plan  to 
motor  east  through  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

Virginia  Dorlon  has  started  her  own  travel 
agency  at  15  Sheldon  Av.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and 
hopes  all  Smith  people  will  book  their  passage 
to  Europe  or  elsewrhere  through  her. 

Margaret  Goldsmith  has  been  working  this 
winter  at  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  on 
a  model  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1664.  "As  the 
scale  of  the  model  is  one  inch  to  20  feet,  the 
making  of  houses,  trees,  fences,  and  gardens 
has  been  fairly  complicated  but  swell  fun. 
Took  a  flying  visit  to  Mexico  City  a  few  wreeks 
ago  and  enjoyed  it  so  thoroughly  that  I'm 
hoping  to  return  next  year." 

Elizabeth  (Helmer)  van  Maanen  is  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Mandates  System  in  Relation  to 
Africa  and  the  Pacific  Islands,"  which  was 
published  in  London  in  1929. 

Marion  Hendrickson  writes:  "If  all  goes 
well  I  plan  to  study  at  the  Univ.  of  Rome  this 
coming  winter.  I  just  received  a  fellowship 
from  the  Institute  of  International  Education 
to  study  literature  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies in  Italy  which  will  be  a  help.  Pm  not 
sailing  till  fall.  Must  have  that  summer  in 
Maine  first." 

Mary  (Lightfoot)  Milbank  and  her  family 
will  be  in  Chesham  (N.  H.)  for  the  summer, 
and  in  the  fall  they  hope  to  make  their  home  in 
San  Francisco.  Address  till  Sept.  15,  R.  D., 
Chesham,  N.  H. 

Lida  (Lockhead)  Estabrook  and  her  hus- 
band sailed  May  8  for  a  six  weeks'  visit  with 
relatives  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Isabel  McCleary  is  secretary  for  the  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills 
in  Amsterdam,  X.  Y. 

Elizabeth  (McHarg)  Holland  and  her  hus- 
band built  a  new  home  last  fall  at  22231  West- 
chester Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  and 
moved  into  it  in  January.  Address  for  mail, 
1408  E.  25th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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Abbot  Academy 


1829-19J1 

Tested  New  England 
ideals  applied  in  the 
education  of  the  mod- 
em girl. 

Excellent  equipment 
and  experienced  I  ac- 
uity. 

College  preparatory, 
general,  and  advanced 
courses.  Art,  M  lltfii  , 
Speech-Training. 

A  ddress 


Bertha  Bailey,  Principal 

Andover,  Mass. 


BANCR°FTrso^& 

31st  Year 

Complete  College  Preparation 

Individual  Attention  to  carefully  selected 
group  in  Boarding  Department  of  Progres- 
sive Day  School. 

Summer  and  Winter  Sports.  Dramatics, 
Art,  Music. 

A  ddress 

HOPE  FISHER,  Ph.D.,  PRINCIPAL 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


THE    DANA    HALL 
SCHOOLS 

WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

DANA  HALL 

College    Preparatory     and     General 
Courses 

TENACRE 

Dana  Hall  Junior  School.  Pupils  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age 

PINE  MANOR 

An  Accredited  Junior  College 

Academic  Course 

Home-making  Course 

Music  Art 

WESTLEA 

The  Dana  Hall  Graduate  School  of  Music 

HELEN  TEMPLE  COOKE,  Principal 
DOROTHY  WALDO,  Associate  Principal 


Rogers  Hall 

A  Modern  School 
with  New  England  Traditions 

Facing  Rogers  Fort  Hill  Park.  26  Miles 
from  Boston.  College  Preparatory,  Aca- 
demic and  Special  Courses.  Two- Year 
Graduate  Course. 

Gymnasium.  Swimming  Pool.  Outdoor 
Sports. 

Miss  Olive  Sewall  Parsons 

Rogers  Fort  Hill  Park 
Lowell,  Massachusetts 


WILLISTON 

A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

JJ  JJlodern  School  on  an  Old  Foundation 

Siurqu    New  England  Ideals 

Of  Scholarship  and  Character 

With  a  Record  of  Sound  Achievement 

Separate  Junior  school 

Qales  from   $700.    to  $1050.  a  year 
Cafa/ocJ,  Illustrated  Booklet  on  request. 

ARCHIBALD  V  G ALBRAITH,  Principal 
Box  5.  EASTHAMPTON,  MASS.      J 


Walnut  Hill  School 

Natick,    Massachusetts 

Situated  seventeen  miles  from  Boston  in 
the  country  near  Wellesley,  in  healthful 
and  beautiful  surroundings.  Students 
prepared  under  experienced  teachers  for 
any  of  the  colleges  for  women. 

Principal: 
FLORENCE    BIGELOW,    A.M. 


^  MaryABurnham 

School  tor  Girls 

The  best  New  England  traditions 

Established   1877.  Opposite  Smith  College  campus 

College    Preparatory    and    Special    Courses;    also 
One   Year   Intensive   College   Preparatory   Course. 

Special  advantages  in  Music  and  Art. 

Outdoor  Sports.    Well  equipped  gymnasium. 

Miss  Climena  L.  Judd,  Principal 

Miss  Hellene  Kingsley,  Associate  Principal 

Northampton,  Mass. 
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Margaret  Moir  writes:  "Just  returned  from 
.1  six  months'  cruise  'around  the  Pacific.1  I 
was  maid  of  honor  at  my  brother's  wedding  in 

Manila,  and  then  visited  a  cousin  in  Australia 
and  stopped  in  Honolulu  for  two  weeks,  com- 
ing home  1>\   way  of  California  and  the  Grand 

I  anyon  where  i  had  never  been  before.  In 
l  06  Angeles  I  saw  Eleanor  Florance  and  her 

sister  who  have  been  on  a  world  cruise,  and  in 
Omaha  I  visited  Emily  Holdrege  and  Ruth 
Redfield.  Emily  is  training  nurses  for  public 
health  work  and  Ruth  is  teaching  in  one  of  the 
(  Mitaha  high  schools." 

Harriette  (Pope)  Harris's  husband,  Rever- 
end Kidman  Harris  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  was  the  Commencement  speaker  at 
Northfield   Seminary   and   the   Mt.   Hermon 

School. 

Marjorie  Smith  writes:  "Last  June  I  ac- 
quired all  the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
t  hat  go  w  ith  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
when  I  was  graduated  from  Tufts  College. 
At  present  I'm  acting  as  assistant  physician 
at  the  Medfield  State  Hospital,  and  claim 
about  600  of  the  patients  (insane)  as  my 
special  charges."  Address  until  fall,  Medfield 
Siate  Hospital,  Harding,  Mass. 

NEW  ADDRESSES. — Mrs.  Benjamin  P.  Rush 
Frances  Brown),  326  N.  15th  St.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Mrs.  John  Kliot  Woolley  (Grace  Brown),  162 
E.  80th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Fraser  Moffatt  Jr.  (Lydia  Comstock), 
17  K.  89th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Neil  Crone  (Katharine  Griswold),  99 
Myrtle  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Carrell  Allman  (Katherine  Hunt),  223 
Fifth  St.  X.  i:.,  Massillon,  O. 

Mrs.  Wellington  Elmer  (Elizabeth  Taylor), 
232  Kenyon  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Ray  M.  Olds  (Mary  Belle  Vinkemul- 
der),  332  Rosewood  Av.  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Ross  (Dorothy  Wiggin),  145 
Erie  Av.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Can. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stephenson  (Elizabeth  Yard), 
Albany  Farm,  Sunset  PI.,  West  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Ex- 1924 

Married. — Ethel  Turkington  to  Jordan 
Lee  Clarke,  graduate  of  Texas  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege, Sept.  3,  1930,  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 
Ethel's  sister,  Alice  (Turkington)  Corrin  '18, 
was  matron  of  honor.  Ethel  writes:  "  I  don't 
know  how  long  we'll  be  in  Texas  but  I'm  will- 
ing to  stay  in  San  Antonio  indefinitely." 
Address,  320  W.  Josephine  St.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Born. — To  Alice  (Holmes)  Dudley  a  daugh- 
ter, Anne,  Oct.  22,  1930.  Address,  32  Fre- 
mont St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

To  Janet  (Sturm)  Madden  a  daughter,  Ann, 
July  11,  1930. 

1925 

Class  Secretary — Mrs.  Norman  Waite  (La- 
vinia  Fyke),  3  Concord  Av.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

ENGAGED.-  Elizabeth  Keith  to  Holbrook 
G.  Botset,  Purdue  '22.  Mr.  Botset  is  now  a 
phj  -*i<  i^t  in  the  research  laboratory  of  the  Gulf 


Production  Co.  They  plan  to  be  married  in 
the  fall. 

Married. — Helen  Benedict  to  Thomas 
Laid  man.  Address,  50  Roxborough  Dr., 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Caroline  Boyer  to  Horace  Acheson.  Ad- 
dress, Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

Katherine  Brownell  to  Malcolm  Oettinger. 
Address,  1622  Pine  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Edna  Charlton  to  James  W.  D.  Archibald. 
Address,  151  Bronxville  Rd.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Esther  Jeanette  Coon  to  Stanford  Newton 
Phelps,  Nov.  1,  1930.  They  are  temporarily 
living  in  Detroit,  but  keeping  their  house  in 
Rochester  open.  Address,  Harwood  Lane, 
East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Dewey  to  James  W.  Moss  on  June 
6.  Lenore  (Seymour)  Fiske  and  Marjorie 
(Hedwall)  Munger  were  among  the  brides- 
maids. They  are  to  live  in  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass. 

Doris  Hill  to  Wallace  M.  Huck.  Address. 
600  Ogden  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Alice  Judson  to  Gordon  Canning,  June  9. 
Mary-Jane  (Judson)  Rice  '26  was  matron  of 
honor  and  Margaret  (Scott)  Rogers  was  one  of 
the  bridesmaids.     They  will  live  in  Evanston. 

Eleanor  Mason  to  John  Magruder  Bethel,  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  Mar.  14. 
Address,  Fort  Sheridan,  111. 

Dorothy  Partridge  to  Edwin  Paul  Bell. 
Address,  16  Elmwood  Garden,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Ruth  Seinfel  to  Gerald  Goode.  Address, 
46  W.  95  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Lucy  Williams  to  John  W.  Harriman,  Apr. 

11.  Mr.  Harriman  is  on  the  faculty  at  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration. 
Address,  52  Garden  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ernestine  Wiltse  to  William  Gray  Lapham 
Jr.,  Apr.  18.  Address,  719  Dewitt  St.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  Mr.  Lapham  is  Syracuse  Univ. 
'24  and  is  now  connected  with  A.  J.  Wright 
&  Co.,  a  brokerage  house.  Helen  (Benedict) 
Laidman  was  matron  of  honor. 

Dorothy  Winslow  to  Melvin  Charles  Dow, 
M.  I.  T.,  June  12.  Mr.  Dow  is  now  with  the 
New  York  Trap  Rock  Co.  as  a  civil  engineer. 
Address,  10  North  City  Ter.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Susan  (Bennett)  Tracy  a 
daughter,  Susan  Silliman,  Apr.  3. 

To  Josephine  (Bigger)  Oakley  a  son  Mar. 

12.  New  address,  4011  Hawthorne  Av., 
Dallas,  Tex. 

To  Virginia  Y.  (Hart)  Horner  a  son,  William 
Chandler,  Mar.  13. 

To  Virginia  (Mueller)  de  Coningh  a  second 
daughter  and  third  child,  Virginia  Van  Yry- 
berghe,  May  21. 

To  Esther  (Page)  Borden  a  second  child  and 
first  son,  Neil  H.  Jr.,  May  29. 

To  Evelyn  (Preis)  Cahn  a  daughter,  Mary 
Jane,  May  1. 

To  Helen  (Rice)  Martin  a  daughter,  Lee, 
Feb.  24.  New  address,  Lambkins  Farm, 
Terrace  Rd.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

To  Katharine  (Sears)  Cummings  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  William  Leverett  Jr., 
May  4. 

To  Lenore  (Seymour)  Fiske  a  son,  Dec.  28, 
1930. 
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QOOD  TASTE  in  designing 

WIGH  STANDARDS  in  manufacturing 
PRECISION  AND  CARE 

in  filling  each  order 


Estimates  without 
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DWIGHT  ?5rho°,& 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
and  SPECIAL  COURSES 

Excellent  Language  Departments 

Music,  Art,  Science 

Athletics 

Principals 
Englewood,  New  Jersey 


Frances  Leggett 

Maud  Jackson  Hulst,  Smith  '98 


*i 


& 


yum  |)iAf  mft  school 


A  complete  educational 
program  for  girls.  Col- 
lege preparatory',  gen- 
eral, and  special  courses. 
Separate  junior  high  and 
postgraduate  divisions. 
City  and  country  ad- 
vantages. 


LUCIE  C.  BEARD,  Headmistress 
Orange,  New  Jersey 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

SUMMIT,  NEW  JERSEY 

An  Endowed  School  Thirty -seventh  Year 

On  the  estate  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  hills  of 
New  Jersey,  twenty  miles  from  New  York 

Recommended  by  the  leading  colleges  for  thorough 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION 
Also  General  Course,  Music,  Art,  Athletics 

HARRIET  LARNED  HUNT,    Head  of  the  School 


The 
HARTRIDGE    SCHOOL 

(50  minutes  from  New  York) 

College  preparation  a  specialty.  Over  50  girls 
in  leading  colleges  today. 

Special  attention  to  music  and  art. 

A  country  school  with  beautiful  grounds.  Cottage 
system.  Almost  all  corner  rooms.  Resident  De- 
partment strictly  limited. 

Athletics,  Dramatics,  Horseback  riding. 

EMELYN  B.  HARTRIDGE,  A.B.  (Vassar),  L.H.D.  (Smith) 

Principal 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
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To  Virginia  Thieme)  Morris  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Mary  Adams,  May  22. 

To  Ruth  !  ToWnsend)  Lucas  a  daughter, 
Anne,  Apr.  9.  New  address,  13615  Shaker 
Blvd.,  <  teveland,  0. 

oiin  iv  News.  Elizabeth  Beadle  is  travel- 
ing in  Greece  with  Professor  and  Mrs.  Cray. 
She  writes  th.it  she  is  wandering  through  the 
Peloponnesus  on  a  vacation. 

Catharine  Bissell  has  spent  four  years  since 
college  in  Europe,  three  in  Germany,  and  one 
in  France.  While  in  Germany,  she  lived  in 
Munich  and  studied  at  the  university. 

Anne  Burgess  has  been  working  at  Rutgers 
Univ.  as  curator  of  the  Geological  Museum. 
She  reports  that  her  work  varies  from  collect- 
ing specimens  to  managing  a  series  of  lectures. 
Gladys  Clark  is  to  spend  the  summer  in 
Kurope  with  Katherine  Knight  '26. 

Marian  (Donahue)  Tolles  is  to  be  an  in- 
structor in  economics  at  Smith  next  year  and 
work  for  her  M.A.  Her  husband  will  continue 
to  teach  at  Mount  Holyoke  and  she  will  com- 
mute. 

Dorothy  (Dunning)  Chacko  and  her  hus- 
band are  sailing  for  England  in  September 
where  they  will  spend  six  months  studying 
before  going  on  to  India  where  they  are  to 
make  their  home. 

Margaret  Foote  is  sailing  the  last  of  June 
tor  a  North  Cape  cruise.  She  has  been  work- 
ing at  Elisabeth  Morrow's  school  in  Engle- 
wood  for  the  past  few  months. 

Elizabeth  1 1  lawke)  Katliff  and  her  husband 
are  opening  a  new  business:  "Richard  Ratliff 
cS;  Co.,"  real  estate.  Elizabeth  is  to  be  secre- 
tarv  and  office  manager.  New  address,  277 
Park  Ay..  N.  V.  C. 

Crania  (Knott)  Hoskins  was  a  most  success- 
ful chairman  of  the  Frolic  Committee  at  Com- 
mencement. 

Margaret  Linley  was  responsible  for  the 
stage  settings  and  dramatic  direction  of  Han- 
del's opera  "Rodelinda"  given  by  the  Music 
Dept.  of  Smith,  and  Olin  Downes  in  the  New 
York  Times  says:  "Miss  Linley  is  a  young 
woman  of  present  achievement  and  unques- 
tionable future." 

Elinor  (Loeb)  Goldman  has  been  doing  some 
amateur  dramatics  with  the  Woman's  Town 
Club  of  New  York.  She  also  says  she  is  inter- 
ested in  "The  Industrial  Health  Cardiac 
Shop,  riding  horseback,  and  trout  fishing." 

Eleanor  Lucas  is  taking  time  off  from  her 
designing  job  and  is  going  abroad  this  sum- 
mer. She  expects  to  visit  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, Brittany,  Paris,  and  London. 

Carolyn  (Lyle)  Fowler  lost  her  husband 
very  suddenly  last  fall.  She  is  attending  the 
Institute  of  Euthenics  at  Vassar  this  summer, 
and  has  her  4-year-old  daughter,  Barbara, 
with  her. 

Perchik  Melik  is  singing  Russian  gypsy 
songs  under  the  name  of  "  Princess  Perchik 
Melik."  She  says  she  does  not  like  the  title, 
and  uses  it  only  for  professional  purposes. 
She  sings  over  station  W'OR  from  New  York, 
and  if  any  Smith  classmates  hear  her  she 
would  appreciate  a  letter  from  them. 

Helen  (Reinholdt)  Thorn's  husband  is  now 


with  the  Great  Lakes  Steel  Co.,  a  unit  of  the 
Nat.  Steel  Co. 

Dorothy  (Smith)  Dushkin's  husband  is  still 
making  musical  instruments,  his  latest  being 
violins  and  cellos.  Next  year  they  plan  to 
have  a  school  for  the  "  building  and  playing  of 
instruments  as  well  as  composing  and  what- 
ever else  comes  up." 

NEW  Addresses. — Mrs.  Walter  L.  Baker 
(Agnes  Hope  Adams),  140  Riverside  Aw, 
Med  ford,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Clyde  Strachan  (Clarice  Bowers),  The 
Charles  Apts.,  100  Academy  Av.,  Mt.  Leba- 
non, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Franklin  I.  Greene  (Eleanor  Grant), 
432  Brattle  Rd.,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Safford  (Hilda  Heath),  34 
Bancroft  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Margaret  Heath,  69  E.  79th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Allan  Kauffmann  (Ruth  Kayton),  49 
E.  96th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Granville  Whittlesey  Jr.  (Ruth  Mc- 
Barron),  22  Bank  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Agnes  Murray,  Sewickley  Heights,  Sewick- 
ley  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Lesslie  S.  Howell  (Pauline  Page), 
Fariston  Rd.,  Wayne,  Pa. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Robinson  (Mary  Rossen),  West 
Point,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Eugene  S.  Curtis  (Eunice  Tait),  120 
Longhill  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Schlenk  (Frances  West),  2205 
Riverwood  PI.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Ex- 1925 

Married. — Helen  Bennett  to  Berthier 
Warren  Richardson,  Feb.  14.  Address,  72 
Floral  St.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Helen  (Crosbv)  Angevine  a  son, 
William,  Sept.  19,  1929'  Address,  Mrs. 
Ernest  G.  Angevine,  95  Prince  St.,  West 
Newton,  Mass. 

Other  News. — Frances  Harvey  is  secre- 
tary to  the  executive  manager  of  the  Calif. 
Alumni  Assn.  New  address,  661  Cragmont 
Av..  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Henrietta  (Johnson)  Louis  has  two  children, 
John,  aged  6,  and  Herbert,  aged  3.  Henrietta 
is  president  of  the  Evanston  Junior  League; 
her  address  is  1320  Wesley  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

Edah  Esther  (Rhodes)  Mackay's  husband 
died  last  year.  She  has  two  children,  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  and  is  living  at  2412  Central 
Park  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Godfrey  Mac- 
Donald  (Elizabeth  Boeckler),  Westport,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stiger  Jr.  (Yerna  Ross),  1044 
Forest  Av.,  River  Forest,  111. 

Mrs.  Owen  West  (Irene  Schmidt),  232  E. 
Walton  PI.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  George  La  Brancle  Jr.  (Sara  Spahr), 
1185  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 
1926 

Class  secretary — Gertrude  E.  Benedict, 
Women's  University  Club,  943  S.  Hoover  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  465. 

Engaged.— Elizabeth  Chandler  to  William 
Patterson  Cumming  of  Davidson,  N.  C. 

Helen  Spaidal  to  G.  Frederick  Hawkins  Jr., 
Princeton  '26. 
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DONGAN-HALL 

Country  School  for  Girls 


One  Hour  From  New  York  City 
Overlooking  New  York  Harbor 

College  Preparation 

One-Year  Intensive  Review  for 

College  Board  Examinations 

General  Course 

EMMA     BARBER    TURNBACH 

Head  Mistress 

Dongan  Hills 
Staten  Island  New  York 


Travel  Tour  for  Girls 

A  finishing  year  abroad  for  small  group.  Sept. 
1931-April  1932.  Near  East  including  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece.  Europe:  eight 
countries  including  Spain  and  Sicily.  Cost  moderate. 

Few  prospectus 

ALICE  F.  DAY  (Smith  1910) 

21  Downing  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 


BIRCH  WATHEN 
SCHOOL 

A  Progressive  Day  School  for 
Boys  and  Girls 

149  West  93rd 
Tel.  Riverside  9-0314     New  York  City 


MISS  STOUT'S 
EUROPEAN  SCHOOL 

October-June 

for  girls  who  have  completed  their  secondary  school 
work  or  one  or  two  years  of  college.  Four  months'  study 
of  history,  literature,  and  history  of  art  in  Rome, 
Florence,  Munich,  Paris,  and  London.  French  with 
native  teacher.  Three  months'  travel  with  study  in 
Italy,  Southern  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  England.  Winter  holiday  for  Alpine  sports.  School 
established  in  1924. 

HELEN  L.  STOUT  '03,  PRINCIPAL 

Summer  Address: 
The  Churchill  1255  N.  State  St.,  Chicago 


CATHEDRAL    SCHOOL 

of 

ST.  MARY 

GARDEN  CITY 

LONG  ISLAND,    NEW  YORK 

RT.  REV.  ERNEST  M.  STIRES 
President  of  Board 

MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL 

Principal 


THE  KIRK  SCHOOL 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

A  boarding  and  day  school  whose  purpose  is  prep- 
aration for  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe, 
Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley  and  other  colleges  open  to 
women. 

The  work,  distinctly  personal  in  character,  is 
adapted  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  each  individual, 
and  is  carried  on  under  pleasant  home  conditions. 
A  special  one-year  intensive  course  is  offered  for 
high  school  graduates. 

Proximity  to  Philadelphia  affords  opportunity  to 
attend  concerts,  operas,  theatres.  Outdoor  sports 
include  riding,  tennis,  hockey,  basketball. 

Mary  B.  Thompson,  Principal 


Harcourt  Place 

School  for  Girls 


In  the  picturesque  village  of  Gambier 
among  wooded  hills.  An  English 
setting  and  foundation.  The  best  of 
educational  training  for  college,  pro- 
fessional career,  or  home  life.  Prepares 
especially  for  Smith,  and  other  colleges 
requiring  college  board  examinations. 

SARAH   BEDELL  MACDONALD 

Headmistress 

5  Lewis  Hall       Harcourt  Place  School 

Gambier.  Ohio 


The 

Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Preparation  for  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  RadcliiTe,  Smith, Vassar 
and  Wellesley  colleges.  Abundant  out- 
door life  —  hockey,  basket-ball,  tennis. 
Indoor  Swimming  Pool. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 
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Margarel  Wesl  to  John  Homer  Chase  of 
\tu  Vrork,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  '23.  They 
planned  to  !>»•  married  early  in  June  and  will 
lis,-  at  325  E.  57th  St.,  X.  V.  C. 

Married.    Alice    Bailey    to    William    S. 

I  o<  Ice.  Address,  ()()2  Asylum  Aw,  Hartford, 
(  onn. 

Frances  ( lollins  to  Lyman  W.  Starkweather. 
Vddress,  SSI  Farmington  Aw,  1  lartford,  Conn. 

Man  Elizabeth  Creighton  to  Robert  Lord 
Brandegee,  Williams '20,  June 27 at  Buck  Hill 
Falls,  Pa.     They  will  live  in  Kast  Orange,  N.  J . 

Rachel  Derby  to  Woodward  Clark  Adams, 
June  IS.  Mr.  Adams  is  a  graduate  of  the 
I  fniv.  of  Pittsburgh. 

Elizabeth  Gregg  to  Kenneth  C.  Patterson. 
Address,  233  Greenfield,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Margaret  McCreadv  to  Charles  A.  Churan, 
Apr.  18.      Address,  50  Harrow  St.,  N.  V.  C. 

Horn.  To  Janet  (Hethell)  Newlin  a  son, 
Ceorge  Christian,  Feb.  14. 

To  Eleanor  (Brown)  Field  a  second  child 
and  second  daughter,  Eleanor  Rose,  Apr.  3. 

To  Alice  (l)olan)  Phelan  a  daughter,  Mar- 
garet Anne,  May  16. 

To  Marcia  (Cehring)  Smith  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  Edwin  Gehring,  May  8. 

To  Mary-Jane  (Judson)  Rice  a  son,  Kings- 
lex   I.oring  Jr.,  Apr.  26. 

To  Elizabeth  (Morgan)  Mulligan  a  son, 
Edward  Arthur  II,  Apr.  14. 

To  Mary  Helle  (Risley)  Wood  a  daughter, 
Catherine  Marsh,  Feb.  15. 

To  Sally  (Scott)  Santilli  a  daughter,  Helen 
Scott,  May  5. 

To  Catherine  (Thornton)  Staples  a  son, 
James  Brown  Thornton,  Mar.  23. 

To  Phyllis  (Watts)  Elling  a  second  child  and 
second  son,  William  Christopher,  Apr.  15. 

To  Mildred  (Whitman)  Kimball  a  daughter, 
Anne  Whitman,  Apr.  22. 

Other  News. — Helen  (Chapman)  Arndt 
has  a  son,  John  F.  Jr.,  born  Dec.  17,  1929. 

Marine  Decker  expects  to  receive  her  M.A. 
from  Bueknell  Univ.  this  June.  Next  fall  she 
will  be  head  of  the  history  dept.  in  the  college 
preparatory  course  at  Penn  Hall,  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa. 

Lael  (Dwyer)  Tenney  has  a  son,  Thorvald 
II .  Jr.,  born  last  July. 

Anniewall  (Foushee)  Bronson  has  a  second 
child  and  second  daughter,  Joan,  born  Dec.  13, 
1930.  During  April  she  took  a  cruise  with  her 
husband  to  the  West  Indies.  Address,  Field 
Point  Rd.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Elisabeth  Gasser  plans  to  study  at  the 
Sorbonne  during  July  and  the  first  half  of 
August,  after  a  tour  of  Europe  in  June. 

Mary  Louise  Gasser  expects  to  graduate 
this  June  from  the  College  of  Law,  Univ.  of 
Louisville. 

Mary  Graves  and  Marie  Dowd  '27  are  plan- 
ning a  six  weeks'  trip  with  Eva  Simpson  and 
Helen  Marsh  '27  to  California. 

Dorothy  (Halpert)  Shpetner  is  head  of  the 
fashion  advisory  staff  of  Forbes  &  Wallace  in 
Springfield.  New  address,  824  Sumner  Aw, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Mary  Howard  expects  to  be  at  Radcliffe 
another  year. 


Mary-Jane  (Judson)  Rice  expects  to  receive 
her  M.A.  in  history  at  Northwestern  Univ. 
this  June,  having  completed  her  work  last 
February.  New  address,  838  Judson  Aw, 
Evanston,  111. 

Mary  Lane  expects  to  study  in  F ranee  this 
summer. 

Elizabeth  Lewis  plans  to  travel  in  Europe 
this  summer,  and  to  return  to  Roslyn  Heights 
in  the  fall. 

Margaret  (Ley)  Kent  is  real  estate  sales- 
woman with  a  Bronxville  broker  covering 
Westchester  County. 

Janet  (McGee)  Field  is  busy  building  a 
house. 

Elizabeth  Marting  plans  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  France  between  Paris  and  Tours. 

Isabel  Porter  is  now  practicing  landscape 
architecture  independently  with  Elizabeth 
H.  Blaney,  Yassar  '27. 

Mary-Scott  (Ryder)  Mason's  son,  Donald 
Ryder,  died  Apr.  27,  aged  21  months. 

Elizabeth  Sherwood  plans  to  sail  with 
Margaret  Foote  '25  for  the  North  Cape  and 
Russia  the  last  of  June. 

Hetty  (Shuman)  Kuhn  and  her  husband  plan 
to  go  abroad  for  the  summer  to  visit  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Germany. 

Eleanor  (Stevens)  Champion  is  enjoying 
her  new  location  in  New  Orleans,  where  her 
husband  is  vice-president  of  the  Canal  Bank 
and  Trust  Co. 

Dorothy  (Winterbottom)  McCullough  plans 
to  stop  teaching  in  June.  Next  year  she  will 
live  in  Westchester. 

New  Addresses. — Hortense  Fair,  45  Pinck- 
ney  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Grauer,  546  Ashland  Aw,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Glenn  S.  Meader  (Elizabeth  McDon- 
ald), 1620  Madison  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Norris  W.  Smith  (Ruth  Martin), 
3782  E.  Scarborough  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Myles  J.  Keating  (Dorothy  Norton), 
40  Kenilworth  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  McClintock  (Barbara 
Rackett),  42-33  155th  St.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

Ex-1926 
Married. — Elizabeth  Abbott  to  Jack  Allen 
in  April. 

Elisabeth  Dyer  to  Theodore  C.  McCall, 
Gibson  City,  111. 

Katherine  Garrison  to  Joseph  Robinson  on 
Mar.  21.  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  British  Vice-Con- 
sul in  New  York.  Eleanor  Hard  was  one  of 
the  bridesmaids. 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Lane)  Gowdy  a  first  son 
and  fifth  child,  Edwin  T.  Jr.,  on  Aug.  20. 

Other  News. — Felisa  (Calderon)  Gordon's 
little  son,  Alvin  Louis,  died  May  13,  1929. 
She  has  a  daughter,  Lorna  Felice,  born  on 
Feb.  5,  1930. 

Emmy  (Clason)  Hayes  expects  to  go  to 
Bermuda  in  June  with  her  husband  and  two 
children  for  a  year. 

Harriet  (Moore)  Rodes  is  enjoying  her  new 
home  at  Upper  Ladue  Rd.,  Clayton,  Mo. 

Marian  (Worden)  Bell  has  a  son,  Richard 
Worden,  born  Feb.  24,  1929. 
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Holmquist  School 

FOR  GIRLS 
NEW  HOPE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Principals 

Karline  Holmquist 
Louise  Holmquist,  A.B.  (Vassar) 

Academic  Dean 
Margaret  Braman  Dewey,  A3.  (Smith) 


The  Mawson  Editorial  School 

Wellesle> ,  Massachusetts 

President,  C.  O.  S.  MAWSON,  Ph.D.,  Lltt.l). 

Internationally  known  as  scholar, 

editor,  lexicographer 

For  years  this  Scho  >1  has  successfully 
bridged  the  gap  between  college  and  the 
professional  world.  College-bred  women 
who  look  to  book  editing  or  to  writing 
as  careers  arc  given  individual  coaching 
and  criticism.  The  teaching  is  authori- 
tative; the  standards  are  professional. 
For  full  information,  address  the  School. 


ASHLEY  HALL 

School  for  girls  in  atmosphere  of  southern 
culture  and  colonial  tradition.  Accredited. 
College  preparatory.  Outdoor  sports  all 
winter,  riding,  pool.  Catalog. 

MARY  V.  McBEE,  M.A.,  Principal 
Box  S  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Professional 
Consultations  with  Parents 

on  Private  Schools  and  Summer  Camps 
in    the   United   States  and   abroad 

MARGUERITE  TUTTLE,  A.B. 
JANE    GRIFFIN,   A.B.   (Smith) 

School    and    Camp     Specialists 
19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City 


Child  Education  Foundation 
Training  School 

A  Day  School  and  Residence  for  Teachers 

of  the 

Nursery  and  Primary  Age  Child 

Course  of  Twelve  Months  for  College  Graduates 
preparing  especially  for  Heads  of  Departments. 

Course  of  Three  Years  for  High  School  Graduates. 

Both  Courses  approved  by  New  York  State  Edu- 
cation Department. 

ANNA  EVA  McLIN,  DIRECTOR 
535  East  84th  Street,  New  York 


School  of  Nursing 
of  Yale  University 

A   Profession   for  the  College  Woman 

The  thirty  months'  course,  providing  an  intensive  and 
varied  experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads 
to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  NURSING 
Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work  required 
for  admission.     A   few   scholarships  available  for  stu- 
dents with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Vale  University  are 
open  to  qualified  students. 

For  catalog  and  information  address: 

THE   DEAN,    YALE   SCHOOL   OF   NURSING 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


The  Traphagen  School  of  Fashion 


Intensive  Winter  and  Summer  Courses 
Under    direction    of   Ethel    Traphagen 

All  phases  from  elementary  to  full  mastery 
of  costume  design  and  illustration,  textile 
and  stage  design,  taught  in  shortest  time 
consistent  with  thoroughness.  Day  and  Eve- 
ning classes.  Saturday  courses  for  Adults 
and  Children.  Incorporated  under  Regents. 


I 

' ^M       ■     Our  Sales  Department  disposes  of  student 
^V    work.  Every  member  of  advanced  classes 

^M    HL   often     placed     through    our     Employment 

^^^^^^^  Bureau.  Write  for  circular  L. 

In  first  Arnold,  Constable  &•  Company  Costume  De- 
sign Competition,  over  100  schools  and  nearly  800  stu- 
dents took  part;  all  prizes  were  awarded  to  Traphagen 
pupils  with  exception  of  one  of  the  five  third  prizes. 
In  latest  contest  Traphagen  students  won  all  awards; 
also  First  Prize  in  1931  Beaux  Arts  Ball  Contest  spon- 
sored by  Art  Alliance  of  America. 

1680  Broadway  (near  52nd  St.)  New  York 


'Drexel  library  School 

A  one-year  course  for  college 
graduates;  confers  the  degree 
of  B.  S.  inL.  S. 


THE  DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

^Philadelphia 
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\i  w  ADDRESSES. — Mrs.  Jesse  Dann  (Irma 
Cedar),  145  71th  St..  Brooklyn,  X.  V. 

Mrs.  William  del  Valle  (Vina  Saunders), 
<   o  Pan  American  Airways,  Cristobal,  (anal 

/<-[ic. 

1927 

Class  secretary  Mrs.  G.  Douglas  Krumb- 
li.i.u  (Catherine  Cole),  6d  Gibson  Ter.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

I  NGAGED.  Barbara  Barr  to  Harold  M. 
I  toherl  \ .  I  larvard  '21. 

Elizabeth  Hall  to  Frank  B.  Frederick  of 
Dorchester.  Mr.  Frederick  is  a  graduate  of 
M.  I.  1 '.;  at  present  he  is  associated  with  the 
law  firm  of  Johnson.  Clapp,  Ives,  and  Knight 
of  Boston.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bar,  and  president  of  the  Nat. 
Young  People's  Religious  Union  connected 
with  the  Unitarian  churches. 

Lucia  Jordan  to  Charles  Little  Dunham, 
Yale  and  Univ.  of  Chicago  Medical  School. 

Hilda  Pfeiffer  to  William  Sharman  of 
England.  Mr.  Sharman  is  an  engineer  and  is 
at  present  "building  bridges  in  northern 
Rhodesia." 

Constance  Welch  to  Norman  H.  Freeman  of 
West  Roxbury.  He  is  connected  with  the 
State  Dept.  of  Public  Buildings. 

MARRIED. — Dorothea  Breed  to  George  E. 
Bates,  Apr.  11,  in  the  church  in  Lynn  which 
was  founded  by  Dorothea's  great-grandfather. 
Harriet  I  Mitchell)  Emerson  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Marian  Cow  perthwait  to  Dr.  William 
Frederick  Roth,  Yale  '25  and  Yale  Medical 
School  '29,  on  June  12. 

Janet  Dryer  to  Robert  M.  Page,  Oct.  1930. 
Address,  148  S.  Munn  Av.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Virginia  Ericsson  to  Raymond  Olson,  May 
19.  Theodora  Wagner  and  Helen  Jones  were 
bridesmaids.  They  are  at  present  honey- 
mooning in  Europe  but  on  their  return  will 
live  in  Chicago. 

Lois  Foley  to  Joseph  J.  Steinmetz,  Apr.  7. 
They  will  live  in  Philadelphia  where  Mr. 
Steinmetz  is  connected  with  Steinmetz  and 
Co.,  furnace  engineers. 

Elizabeth  Harris  to  Richard  K.  Stevens, 
Apr.  25. 

Constance  Ingalls  to  John  F.  Jones,  May 
23. 

Katharine  Knowlton  to  Henry  P.  McLane, 
June  21,  1930.  Catherine  (Steane)  Bolster 
was  matron  of  honor  and  Antoinette  (Dodge) 
Baldwin  and  Mary  McConnell  bridesmaids. 

Ann  Shaffer  to  Thomas  H.  Honenden,  Dec. 
27,  1930.  Mr.  Honenden  is  in  the  real  estate 
business.  Address,  243  Ryerson  St.,  Brook- 
lyn,  \.  Y. 

Edith  Tyler  to  Roy  Ruhnka,  May  4.  Mr. 
Ruhnka  is  an  architect  with  Paul  Cret  of 
Philadelphia.  On  May  30  they  left  for  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Mexico.  Address,  1700 
Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mildred  Yosmer  to  Robert  J.  Lansdowne, 
Nov.  5,  1930.  Elizabeth  Spear  '28  was  maid 
of  honor.  Mr.  Lansdowne  is  Cornell  '23  and 
Univ.  of  Buffalo  Law  School  '25.  Until  his 
lather  died  very  suddenly  in  February  he  was 
ted  with  him;  now  he  is  trying  to  carry 
on  the  business  alone. 


Marjorie  Woodman  to  F.  Rudyard  Summer- 
ville,  Apr.  1.  Caroline  Whyland  was  maid  of 
honor. 

Born. — To  Charity  (Brown)  Rohrer  a 
daughter,  Nancy  Lee,  Feb.  8. 

To  Beatrice  (Cowen)  Aleshire  a  son,  Mi- 
chael, Jan.  22. 

To  Virginia  (Odell)  Sawyer  a  daughter, 
Martha,  in  Jan.  She  is  named  for  her  aunt 
Martha  (Sawyer)  Treadway  ex-'27. 

To  Doris  (Pinkham)  Whitney  a  daughter, 
Joan,  Dec.  2,  1930. 

To  Catherine  (Raub)  Robinson  a  son, 
Philip  Edmund  Jr.,  Oct.  24,  1930. 

To  Saraellen  (Richardson)  Merritt  a 
daughter,  Penelope,  Feb.  12. 

To  Llelen  (Robinson)  Safford  a  daughter, 
Helen  Romaine,  Jan.  25. 

To  Katherine  (Smith)  Ferguson  a  son, 
Oliver  Jr.,  Dec.  21,  1930. 

To  Catherine  (Steane)  Bolster  a  daughter, 
May  15. 

To  Rachel  (Ward)  Riley  a  daughter,  Ger- 
trude Ann,  June  3,  1930. 

To  Gertrude  (Woelfle)  Sterling  a  son, 
Peter  Dyteman,  Dec.  30,  1930. 

Other  NE\vrs. — Harriet  Cobb  was  married 
in  Nov.  1929  to  L.  J.  Clay  and  they  are  living 
in  Cleveland. 

Mary  Doran  has  been  studying  voice  in 
N.  Y.  C. 

Louise  Farley  finished  her  asst.  buyer's 
course  at  Jordan  Marsh's,  resigned  her  posi- 
tion in  September,  and  has  been  at  home  ever 
since.  Her  mother  died  in  May  after  a  long 
illness. 

Marion  Hubbell  spent  last  summer  in  South 
Dakota  with  the  Smith  College  geology  sum- 
mer field  course. 

Eleanore  Kratz  has  been  working  in  Beth 
Llllman's  "Savoy  Shop"  for  antiques  in 
Buffalo.  In  between  times  she  has  acquired 
a  private  pilot's  flying  license  and  is  building 
up  more  time  on  good  days. 

Mary  Lattimore  is  secretary  to  the  presi- 
dent of  a  N.  Y.  C.  concern. 

Elizabeth  Layton  has  a  position  as  statisti- 
cian with  the  Boston  News  Bureau. 

Ada  (Mattraw)  Kambour  went  on  a  camp- 
ing trip  with  her  husband  to  California  by 
way  of  Colorado  and  the  Grand  Canyon  last 
summer.  They  spent  six  weeks  in  Hollywood 
with  her  family  and  watched  talking  movies 
being  taken. 

Marjory  Morse  has  left  for  a  summer 
abroad — England,  the  North  Cape,  etc.  Next 
winter  she  will  be  living  with  Agnes  Wilson  in 
N.  Y.  C. 

Mary  Pangborn  received  her  Ph.D.  from 
Yale  in  June. 

Adelaide  Robertson  is  in  the  editorial  dept. 
of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Kathleen  Sibley  is  doing  her  practical  work 
for  the  Simmons  College  School  of  Social 
Work  with  the  Children's  Aid  Assn.  of  Boston. 

Anne  (Smith)  Hesseltine's  husband  will  be 
teaching  at  The  Rivers  School  in  Brookline 
(Mass.)  next  winter. 

Emily  -Snow  has  been  working  for  some 
time  at  L.  P.  Hollander's  in  N.  Y.  C. 
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Miss  Conklins 

S  ecretarial   School 


THOROUGH      professional      training      for 
secretaryships    and     executive     positions. 

The  school  occupies  the  studios  of  the 
Tilden  Building;  classrooms  opening  upon 
a  roof  garden  have  abundance  of  light  and 
air. 

The  Bureau  of  Placement  is  a  recognized 
feature  of  the  School.  Graduates  are  sought 
for  varied  and  interesting  positions. 

SUCCESSIVE    ENTRANCE   DATES 

Illustrated  booklet 
105  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Telephone,  PEnna.  6-3758 


Smith  College 

SUMMER    SCHOOL 
OF    MUSIC 

June  27  —  August  6,  1932 


Courses  in  the  Appreciation  and  History  of 
Music,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  School 
Music. 

Instruction  in  Piano,  Violin, 
Voice,  and  Organ 

Were  you  unable  to  take  musk  courses  while  in 
college1.  If  so,  why  not  come  back  for  six  weeks,  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  offered  by  one  of  the  most  com- 
pletely equipped  music  buildings  in  the  country! 

Write  for  catalog  to 

WILSON  T.  MOOG,  Director 
Sage  Hall  Northampton,  Mass. 


Old  Colony  School 

Secretarial  and  Business  Training 

For  Young  Women  Graduates  of 
Private  School,  High  School  or  College 

One-Year  Course  prepares  for  Executive  Positions 
or  the  Management  of  Personal  Property. 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils 

For  Booklet  or  Information  Write  the  Principal 
Mrs.  Margaret  Vail  Fowler 

317  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


BALLARD  SCHOOL 

Central  Branch,  Y.W.C.A. 

College  women  who  aim  for  leadership  in 
the  business  world  find  our  Secretarial 
Course  a  solid  foundation  for  future  success. 

Send  for  Bulletin 

Ballard  School  graduates  always  in  de- 
mand. 

610  Lexington  Avenue  '    New  York  City 


Woe  New  York  School 
of  Secretaries 

342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

V.  M.  WHEAT,  Director 

1      The   New    York    School    of   Secretaries 

-*■      specializes  in  a  three  months'  course  for 

the  training  of  College  and  Executive 

types   of  Men   and   Women   for  Social, 

Secretarial  and  Literary  Positions 

O  Its  course  combines  a  sound  Business 
Curriculum  with  Newspaper  and  Maga- 
zine English,  Social  Forms  and  Publicity 
Work. 

2      Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  are 
•J      advanced   as   rapidly   as   their  efficiency 

permits.     Instruction     is     Individual     in 

every  instance. 

Special  Summer  Rates  June  First  to  September  First 

PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  REQUIRED 

ALL  STUDENTS  ACCEPTED 
SUBJECT  TO  ONE  MONTH'S  PROBATION 
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Dorothy  Sykes  graduated  from  the  New 
York  Univ.  Law  School  last  June  and  passed 
her  bar  exams  successfully,  being  admitted 
there  this  April.  She  is  now  associated  with 
Bertha  Rembaugh  at  165  Broadway  in 
\    Y.C. 

(  .rare  |  Vale)  Asche  has  a  son,  Frederick  Jr., 
born  two  years  ago.  He  was  born  in  Texas 
.on I  she  Bays  "he  is  a  true  Texan  to  a  southern 
.(■  I  cut ." 

Jane  van  Meter  has  been  studying  Old 
1  rench  in  Paris  during  the  winter.  While 
t  lure  she  spent  some  time  with  Mariel  (Evans) 
Bonarr.e  in  Versailles. 

hlizabeth  Welch  has  left  her  public  library 
work  and  is  now  assisting  in  the  kindergarten 
of  Mrs.  Foot's  School  in  New  Haven. 

CHANGE  of  Name. — Lillian  Voselovitz  has 
had  her  name  legally  changed  to  Lillian  Nash. 

New  Addresses. — Jeannette  Arons,  49  E. 
96th  St.,  N.  V.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Johnson  (Caryl  Ellis),  24  High- 
land St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.  William  K.  Whiteford  (Asenath 
Mitchell),  2039  E.  33d  St.,  Route  11,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Mrs.  Philip  E.  Robinson  (Catherine  Raub), 
1305  Woodlawn  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Robert  Lansdowne  (Mildred  Vosmer), 
51  Rand  Av..  Buffalo.  N.  V. 

Mildred  Warner,  c  o  Ballantine  &  Thomp- 
son, 15  W.  37th  St.,  N.  V.  C. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Sterling  (Gertrude  Woelfle), 
228  N.  Grove  St..  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Ex-1927 

Engaged. — Olga  Osterhout  to  Harold  B. 
Sears  of  Chestnut  Hill,  brother  of  Katharine 
(Sears)  Cummings  '25. 

Married. — Muriel  Storer  to  Egerton  B. 
Sawtelle  of  Haverford,  Pa.  He  is  at  present 
at  the  Drexel  Inst,  in  Philadelphia. 

Other  News. — Elisabeth  Russell  has  had 
"accepted  by  Chryson's,  Ltd.  of  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  material  which  will  be  used  by  them  as 
a  Christmas  brochure.  It  will  be  issued  with 
their  regular  line  of  cards.  The  fourth  edition 
of  her  Corner  Book,  'Thatus,'  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Chronicle  Herald  of  Hoopeston, 
111." 

1928 

Class  secretary — Katharine  B.  Cochran, 
1341  Prospect  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  466. 

Engaged. — Ethel  Aronson  to  John  Moses 
of  Chicago.  Ethel  has  given  up  her  job  at 
Macy's,  and  plans  to  be  married  soon. 

Madeleine  Clapp  to  Henry  K.  Webster 
Jr.  of  Evanston,  111. 

Dorothy  Foster  to  Edward  V.  Cunningham 
of  Beacon  (N.  Yj,  a  member  of  T.  J.  Cunning- 
ham Sons  and  a  director  of  the  Mechanics 
Savings  Bank  in  that  city.  They  plan  to  be 
married  early  in  September  in  Greenwich  at 
the  home  of  Dorothy's  uncle,  Mr.  George  Gale 
Foster.  Mary  White  and  Bettina  Griebel  are 
to  be  bridesmaids.  Since  graduation  Dorothy 
has  made  her  home  at  Magnolia  Manor  in 
Beacon,  where  with  her  uncle  she  established  a 
fresh  air  farm  for  boys  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Assn.  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condi- 


tion of  the  Poor  of  N.  Y.  C.  She  has  also 
been  interested  in  Girl  Scout  work. 

Helen  Geromanos  to  Stanley  L.  Curtis, 
Dartmouth  '24.  They  plan  to  be  married 
June  24  and  will  live  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Margaret  Humphreys  to  Dr.  Richard 
Hamilton  of  St.  Marys  (W.  Ya.),  Harvard 
Medical  School  '28.  They  expect  to  be  mar- 
ried in  the  fall. 

Florence  King  to  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Weichsel,  a 
graduate  of  Colgate  and  Cornell  Medical 
College  '26.  They  expect  to  be  married  late 
in  June. 

Marian  Rogers  to  Samuel  Ingersoll  Bow- 
ditch,  Harvard  '28,  a  geologist  in  Peru  for  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  Corp.  They  will  be 
married  late  in  June,  with  Susan  Cabot  as  one 
of  the  bridesmaids,  and  will  go  to  Peru  for  a 
year. 

Josephine  Rohrs  to  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Hilgard, 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  at  Yale.  After 
graduating  from  the  Univ.  of  Illinois,  Dr. 
Hilgard  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Yale. 

Married. — Lucia  Elmer  to  Lewis  H.  D. 
Fraser,  Jan.  5,  1929.  She  writes,  "We  are 
living  temporarily  at  52  Massachusetts  Av., 
Cambridge  (Mass.)  while  my  husband  is  doing 
graduate  work  in  physical  chemistry  at 
M.  I.  T.  He  was  given  a  two-year  scholar- 
ship for  this  work  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 
in  whose  research  dept.  he  had  been  employed 
since  graduation  from  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  in  1928." 

Margaret  Grout  to  Arthur  Jewett  Harrison, 
a  Rutgers  graduate,  Apr.  22. 

Edith  Jacoby  to  Edward  Feeney. 

Alice  Parsons  to  Carl  F.  Fayen,  May  15,  at 
Hadlyme,  Conn.  Having  returned  from  a 
honeymoon  in  Bermuda,  they  are  living  at 
405  E.  54th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Barbara  Sherman,  June  24,  to  Carl  Fred- 
eric Kayan.  They  plan  to  live  in  New  York. 
Agnes  Wood  hull  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Doris  Walker,  May  16,  to  John  George 
Birkett,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
N.  Y.  C.  Address,  3952  Carolin  St.,  Sunny- 
side  Gardens,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Anderson)  Landers  a 
daughter,  Joan,  Dec.  1930. 

To  Margaret(Brown)  Wood  a  son,  Theodore 
E.  Brown,  May  19. 

To  Florence  (Saltzstein)  Kreger  a  son, 
David  Charles,  June  17,  1930. 

To  Margaret  (Winship)  Ellis  a  daughter, 
Nancy  Brooks,  May  10. 

Other  News. — Eloise  Barrangon  has  a 
position  as  publicity  director  for  a  theatrical 
company,  the  University  Players,  of  Old 
Silver  Beach,  West  Falmouth,  Mass.  They 
are  a  group  of  young  college  people  with  profes- 
sional stage  experience  who  produce  a  series 
of  plays  each  summer  in  their  own  theater  on 
the  shore  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  This  is  the  same 
company  in  which  Aleta  Freile  played  last 
summer.  Among  their  plays  scheduled  for 
production  this  season  is  "Coquette,"  of 
which  Ann  Bridgers  '15  is  a  co-author.  Eloise 
hopes  that  any  Smith  people  visiting  Cape  Cod 
this  summer  will  stop  in  West  Falmouth  to 
see  the  theater. 
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■•*x®-  1896  —  1931  -®>^ 

BACK  LOG  CAMP 

THE  ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS 
INDIAN  LAKE  +  NEW  YORK 


Thanks  to  the  notices  published  in  the  Alumnae  Quarterly  and  to  the  enthusi- 
astic accounts  of  the  Camp  given  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  peculiar 
atmosphere  of  Back  Log  Camp,  our  following  among  Smith  Alumnae  is  now 
fairly  large  and  is  steadily  growing. 

For  reasons  too  painful  to  mention,  a  good  many  persons  are  putting  off 
definite  plans  for  summer  vacation  till  the  last  minute,  hoping  that  they  can 
afford  either  to  take  a  holiday  or  not  to  take  one. 

By  the  time  this  is  published  it  will  have  become  evident  to  some  of  these  that 
they  must,  or  their  husbands  must,  have  a  rest.  We  modestly  submit  our  claim 
that  you  will  find  it  hard  to  select  a  better  spot  for  your  vacation  than  Back 
Log  Camp,  always  providing  you  are  the  kind  of  person  who  likes  that  kind  of 
life. 


Letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Bertha  Brown  Lambert  (Bryn  Mawr,  1904) 


Indian  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Charles  Ashmun,  Inc. 


665  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


Official  Agent 

for 

All  Steamship  Lines 

Tours  and  Cruises 


A  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

offering  you  every  facility  for  travel  with 
the  least  possible  trouble 


Send  for  our  leaflet  of  Cruises 
and  special  sailings 


Independent,  De  Luxe  Automobile  Tours 
in  Spain,  North  Africa,  Italy,  and  through- 
out Europe 

A     SPECIALTY 

Telephone:  PLaza  3-3450-1-2-3-4-5 

Ask  for  Eva  Simpson  '26 


MR. 


On  Lake  Champlain 
For  Girls,  8-11,  12-16 

Season  1932 
July  2  —  September  2 

Address 
AND   MRS.    H.    D.    SLEEPER 
Vergennes,  Vermont 


South  Pond  Cabins 

FITZWILLIAM,  N.  H. 

A  Camp  for  Boys 

Founded  in  1908  by  Rollin  M.  Gallagher.  A.M., 
Harvard  '06. 

TWENTY-THIRD  SEASON 

Address  Director,  Mrs.  Rollin  M.  Gallagher  (Julie 
Reed.  A.B..  Smith  '08),  30  Canton  Avenue,  Mil- 
ton, Mass.  Tel.  Mil-7640,  or  Mr.  H.  R.  Nash,  Milton 
Academy,  Milton,  Mass.  Mil.  2292. 
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Elizabeth     Blake    will    be    in    Gloucester 

Mass  during  August  as  head  of  costuming 
at  the  School  of  the  Little  Theatre.  She 
designed  the  costumes  and  was  head  of 
properties  for  the  Fourth  of  July  Pageant  on 
Boston  (  ommon. 

Polly  Bullard  was  in  New  York  for  four 
months  this  spring  in  connection  with  her 
work  .it   Bennington  College. 

Katherine  Campbell  is  "still  thriving  in  the 
college  atmosphere,  but  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence  now  as  secretary  to  the  Registrar  of 
Wheaton  College."  She  says,  "My  plans  are 
,i  Bit  nebulous,  but  my  ambitions  have  a 
tendency  to  cross  the  Atlantic." 

Margaret  Chittim  and  Emma  Stewart  are 
taking  a  Mediterranean  cruise  this  summer 
and  are  also  going  to  visit  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Theodocia  Cleveland  is  teaching  music  and 
English  in  the  Lincoln  Junior  High  School  of 
Portland,  Me. 

Elizabeth  Fleming  has  been  specializing  in 
dancing  and  dramatics  with  children. 

Nancy  Griffith  spent  the  first  two  weeks  of 
June  in  Detroit. 

Virginia  Hanna  has  been  teaching  history 
.it  the  high  school  in  Springdale,  Pa. 

Katharine  (Haskell)  Tyler's  husband  will 
be  at  Columbia  next  winter  getting  a  Ph.D.  in 
history.  Address,  80  Pierpont  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Florence  Lyon  is  to  teach  English  and  his- 
tory at  North  field  Seminary  next  winter. 

Evelyn  Niemann  has  been  working  this 
year  in  Lord  &  Taylor's  budget  shop,  and  has 
also  received  her  M.A.  in  mathematics  at 
Columbia.  In  June  she  went  to  Colorado  to 
visit  Martha  Morris.  Evelyn,  Martha,  and 
Elizabeth  Olmsted  all  plan  to  teach  at  the 
same  school  next  winter. 

Margaret  Ogden's  father  died  in  February. 

Victoria  Pederson  received  her  Ph.D.  in 
economics  in  June,  and  has  been  awarded  a 
scholarship  for  next  winter  at  Columbia. 
This  spring  she  has  been  working  on  the 
Hoover  Commission — "Causes  of  Business 
Depression." 

Anne  (Rudolph)  Conover  has  been  working 
with  the  New  Haven  Little  Theatre,  and  the 
Children's  Community  Center. 

Jean  Ryan  got  her  M.A.  at  Radcliffe  a  year 
ago  and  taught  last  winter  at  Sarah  Dix  Ham- 
lin School  in  San  Francisco. 

Charlotte  Sykes  has  been  studying  voice 
with  Else  Harthan  Arendt  twice  a  week  at 
Chicago  Commons. 

Elizabeth  Spetnagel  sailed  June  30  for  a 
seven  weeks'  cruise  to  the  North  Cape  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

Katharine  Sprong  has  been  doing  chemical 
research  at  the  Post  Graduate  Hospital  in 
New   York. 

Adeline  Taylor  and  Adeline  Nichols  repre- 
sented '28  at  the  Washington  Smith  Club 
luncheon  on  May  first  in  Washington.  Ade- 
line is  there  during  the  winter  months  as  re- 
Bearch  assistant,  Washington  Branch  of  the 
International  Labor  Office,  in  connection  with 
the  League  of  Nations.  During  the  summer 
she    is    with    the    American    Committee    in 


Geneva.  She  says,  "My  enthusiasm  for  the 
Nation's  capital  is  such  that  I  adore  perennial 
sight-seeing — Patsy  Woodhull,  Betty  Flem- 
ing, Ruth  Harwood,  and  Polly  Rogers  have 
all  been  down  here  this  winter  and  it's  been 
great  fun." 

Dorothy  Wagner  received  an  M.A.  in 
English  at  Columbia  in  June. 

Eleanor  Wood  went  on  a  motor  trip  during 
April  and  May  to  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  W.  J.  Kyle  (Mary 
Camden),  Bayard  Manor,  Bayard  and  Craig 
Sts.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  William  N.  McMillan  (Elizabeth 
Griffith),  800  S.  Linden  Av.,  Highland  Park, 
111. 

Mrs.  William  C.   Millard   (Evelyn  Rock), 
9  Wykagyl  Gardens,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Ex-1928 

Engaged. — Carolyn  Russell  to  WTilliam 
McKenzie  Parker  of  New  York,  formerly  of 
Madison  (Ga.),  Univ.  of  Georgia  '19.  He  is 
now  with  Grayson  M.  P.  Murphy  &  Co.  of 
New  York.  The  wedding  will  take  place  in 
the  fall. 

Married. — Margaret  Cone  to  Edward  H. 
Ladd  3d,  Apr.  30.  They  spent  their  honey- 
moon in  Bermuda  and  are  now  living  in  Plain- 
field,  N.J. 

Georgia  Talmey  to  Ralph  Frederick  Colin 
of  New  York,  June  2.  On  their  return  from 
Europe  they  will  live  in  New  York.  Mr.  Colin 
graduated  in  '21  from  Columbia  Law  School, 
where  he  was  editor  of  the  Columbia  Law 
Review. 

Gertrude  Wilder  to  James  W.  Knowles, 
Feb.  17.     Address,  45  Hancock  St.,  Boston. 

Born.— To  Virginia  (Allan)  Klumpp  a 
second  child  and  first  son,  Russell  Allan,  Apr. 
11. 

To  Suzanne  (Dearborn)  Tunnell  a  daughter, 
Diane,  Feb.  2.  Sue  writes,  "This  is  the  first 
girl  born  into  the  Tunnell  family  for  80  years 
and  naturally  quite  a  treasure.  Her  god- 
mother is  Frances  (Gibson)  Tunnell  ex-'28." 
Address,  415  Highland  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

To  Barbara  (Jones)  Wolff  a  daughter, 
Catherine,  Nov.  17,  1930. 

To  Beatrice  (Oenslager)  Chace  a  daughter 
in  May. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  ("Bobs"  Waid- 
ner)  Adams's  "lively  daughter  Priscilla  is 
already  waving  a  hand  mirror  and  announcing 
that  she  is  'playing  tennus'!" 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  W.  Thurston 
Rowley  (Alice  Scott),  2205  Albany  Av., 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Since  this  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  time 
of  year  for  statistics,  perhaps  '28  will  be 
interested  in  the  following:  Out  of  425  regular 
members  there  are  122  married  and  12  en- 
gaged, also  17  daughters  and  19  sons,  among 
the  latter  being  two  sets  of  twins.  Not  many 
class  babies  have  twin  brothers  before  their 
mother  has  celebrated  her  third  reunion!  Of 
155  ex-members  there  are  43  married,  12 
daughters,  and  8  sons. 

1929 

Class  secretary — Marjorie  Pitts,  137  W. 
Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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SEPTEMBER  in  the  Adirondacks 

The  Most  Beautiful  Month  of  the  Year 
in  the  Woods 

Peace         Quiet         Autumn  Colors 

Enjoy  your  Motor  Trip  in 

Comfort       Convenience 

at  a  Most  Beautiful  Camp 

COVEWOOD  on  BIG  MOOSE  LAKE 

I    Herkimer  County  Central  Adirondacks 

Shall  we  mail  you  our  Booklet! 
Frances  Alden  Covey  Earl  W.  Covey 

(Wellesley,  1915)  Big  Moose,  N.  Y. 


M 


WELCOMES   YOU 

A  Guest  House 


ROOMS . . . 

at  the  K[ewly  Renovated 

Green  Street  Lodge 

for  ALUMNAE 
PARENTS  or  FRIENDS 

MRS.  M.  J.  FOLEY,  Mgr.,  10  Green  Street 


FLOWERS 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASS 


To  the  Smith  Alumnae 


Let  us  cater  for  your  class  reunions. 
We  can  submit  menus  and  prices 
that  please. 

Write  us  now  for 
reservations 

The  Mary  Marguerite 


21  State  St. 


Northampton,  Mass. 

Telephone  1173 


White  House  Inn 

105  Elm  Street 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 

An  all  year 

Guest  House  and  Tea  House 

Excellent  Cuisine 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Burgess 

Telephones  22 10  and  1677 


Arnold  Inn 

12   ARNOLD    AVENUE,   NORTHAMPTON 


An  Al I  Year  Round  Guest  House 

Attractive  single  rooms  and  suites 
REASONABLE  RATES 


Mrs.  P.  C.  Mulford 
Tel.  1145-W  or  2320 
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Engaged.  Mabel  Cook  to  William  Stuart 
young  <>f  Brookline,  Mass.  They  expect 
to  be  married  in  August. 

Barbara  Smith  to  Joseph  Russell,  a  member 
of  tin-  stall  of  the  "New  Yorker."  They 
expect  to  be  married  in  the  fall. 

MARRIED.  Dorothea  Ford  to  Edward 
Milton  Pauilin  Jr..  May  30,  at  her  home. 
Elizabeth  Sherman,  Louise  Seaman,  Helen 
(Tripp)  Sisson,  Helen  (Raymond)  Halligan, 
Caroline  Mowry,  (Gwendolyn  Corwin,  and 
Alice  Winchester  were  at  the  wedding.  Mr. 
Pauilin  is  Univ.  of  Colorado  '26  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  General  Electric  Co.  in 
\.  Y.  C.  Dorothea  expects  to  keep  her  job. 
They  will  live  at  Country  Club  Apts.,  Harts- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

(Catherine  Taylor  to  George  Sessions  Case 
Jr.,  Dartmouth  '29  and  the  Amos  Tuck 
School  of  Administration  and  Finance  '30,  in 
Orange  (N.  J.)  June  12. 

BORN. — To  Elizabeth  (Brown)  Meyers  a 
son,  Howard  Gillespie,  Mar.  28. 

Other  News.— -feleanor  Anne  Barrett  is 
doing  social  work  in  Indianapolis. 

Cynthia  Beatty  did  Junior  League  work 
during  the  spring.  She  will  spend  the  summer 
at  home  with  her  mother  who  has  been  ill. 

Barbara  (Birge)  Hager  is  treasurer  and 
secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  Smith  Club.  Her 
husband  is  superintendent  and  sales  manager 
of  the  Hager  Box  Co.  Address,  7349  Hoover 
Av. 

Ruth  Blanchard  and  Barbara  Smith  spent 
May  and  June  traveling  in  Italy  and  France 
with  Ruth's  mother.  Ruth  plans  to  stay  in 
Europe  this  summer. 

Marion  (Bronson)  Forbes  has  recently 
come  to  the  U.  S.  on  a  visit  from  Honolulu. 

Dorothy  Burr  is  studying  singing  at  home. 

Edith  Colt  is  spending  the  summer  motor- 
ing in  the  West  with  her  mother  and  brother. 
She  expects  also  to  go  to  Honolulu. 

Margaret  Cross  is  planning  to  be  married  in 
the  early  fall.  She  will  live  in  New  York 
where  she  will  have  a  job  while  Dr.  Lippard 
finishes  his  interneship. 

Gertrude  Drew  has  spent  the  winter  at 
home  doing  Junior  League  work  and  cam- 
paigning for  the  Community  Fund. 

Margaret  Ely  is  doing  personnel  work  in 
connection  with  a. factory  in  New  York. 

Rachel  Grant  is  with  the  Farrar  &  Rhine- 
hart  Publishing  Co.  in  New  Y'ork,  as  secretary 
toOgden  Xash. 

Ursula  Herold  has  a  secretarial  position  in 
New  York. 

(  atharine  Kerlin  is  spending  the  summer  in 
Geneva  as  a  member  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee. Address,  c/o  Mme.  Claperede,  11 
bisave.  Champel. 

Jeanie  (Kerns)  Wheeler  has  moved  to 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  where  her  husband  has  a 
splendid  new  position  in  a  bank. 

Susan  Lyman  has  recently  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Canada. 

Natalie  Moffitt  is  spending  the  summer  at 
Annisquara  (Mass.)  with  her  family. 

Frances  Neill  has  been  at  home  all  winter, 
chauffeuring,  keeping  house,  serving  in  a  Jun- 


ior League  lunch  room,  running  the  Alumnae 
Assn.  of  the  Hockaday  School  and  various 
clubs,  and  playing  golf,  tennis,  and  bridge. 
She  will  spend  the  summer  in  Dallas.  Next 
winter  she  expects  to  assist  in  the  organization 
of  a  school  of  occupational  therapy  for  crip- 
pled children  in  Dallas. 

Frances  Palmer  has  a  secretarial  position 
in  a  bank  in  Cleveland. 

Marjorie  Pitts  will  attend  the  Smith  School 
for  Social  Work  this  summer. 

Helen  Randall  took  her  M.A.  in  English 
at  Smith  in  June. 

Teresina  Rowell  will  spend  the  summer 
with  her  family  in  Hinsdale,  111.  She  expects 
to  continue  working  for  her  Ph.D.  next  winter. 

Frida  Scharman  completed  her  course  at  the 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  in  April. 
She  will  be  at  Saranac  Lake  (N.  Y.)  this  sum- 
mer, acting  with  a  stock  company,  the  Adiron- 
dack Players. 

Alice  (Seybolt)  Heysett  has  moved  to  Hart, 
Mich. 

Nadine  Sheldon  is  studying  in  Grenoble  this 
summer.  Next  winter  she  plans  to  teach  at 
the  Fermata  School,  Aiken,  S.  C. 

Helen  (Smith)  Strong  plans  to  be  in  the 
East  during  June  and  July.  She  and  her 
husband  will  spend  the  rest  of  the  summer  in 
England. 

Louise  Spetnagel  expects  to  go  abroad  this 
summer. 

Frances  Strakosch  has  received  a  fellowship 
from  the  Inst,  of  Internat.  Education  to  study 
psychology  at  the  Univ.  of  Yienna. 

Phyllis  Swain  and  her  sister  are  spending 
the  summer  in  a  cottage  they  have  recently 
built  in  Bay  Head,  N.  J. 

Susan  Tully  has  a  position  as  secretary  and 
research  asst.  to  Prof.  William  Yandell  Elliott 
of  the  dept.  of  government  at  Harvard. 

Mary  Frances  Yastine  is  president  of  her 
class  at  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Agnes  (Wharton)  Brewster  writes  that 
Tommy,  now  seven  months  old,  weighs  21 
pounds.  Address,  10  Sunnvside  Rd.,  Sligo 
Park  Hills,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Jessica  Wolman  is  a  secretary  in  the  office 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee  in  New 
Yrork. 

Ex-1929 

Married. — Annette  Canbv  to  Richard 
Stoddard  Fowler  of  Dayton  (O.),  May  16. 

Adele  Pyle  to  Horton  Spitzer.  Address, 
1921  Scott  wood  Av.,  Toledo.  O. 

Born.— To  Nelly  (Baxter)  Browne  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Other  News. — Betsy  Baker  took  a  five 
weeks'  yachting  trip  to  Florida  in  May.  She 
expects  to  spend  the  summer  with  her  family 
at  their  cottage  in  Maine. 

Katherine  (Robinson)  Chidsey  came  east  in 
June  1930  after  two  years  spent  in  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  where  her  husband  was  head  of  the 
English  dept.  at  the  Tamalpais  School  for 
Boys.  Thev  spent  the  past  winter  at  Corn- 
wall-on-Hud'son,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Chidsey  has 
been  writing  his  second  book.  This  summer 
they  will  be  at  Camp  Marienfeld,  Chesham, 
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V  II..  where  Mr.  Chidsey  is  asst.  director. 
1930 

Class  secretary  Emetine  F.  Shaffer,  20 
Edgehill  Road,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  467. 

ENGAGED.  Cordelia  I  himaine  to  Theodore 
Eliot  Graves  of  Cambridge  who  is  associated 
with  the  Dept.  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  at 
M.  I.  T.  They  expect  to  be  married  in  Sep- 
tember and  have  already  picked  out  their 
house  in  ( loncord,  Mass. 

Alice  1  ryberger  to  Paul  D.  Millholland, 
Princeton  '28. 

AJida  Milliken  to  Frederic  Edgar  Camp, 
I'rim  (ton  '28,  assistant  to  the  dean  of  the  Col- 
Princeton  Univ.  He  is  a  member  of 
i  he  Quadrangle  Club  of  Princeton,  the  Ritten- 
house  and  Racquet  of  Philadelphia,  the 
New  York  Yacht,  Seawanhaka  Corinthian 
Yacht,  and  Easter  Yacht  clubs.  They  expect 
to  be  married  in  the  fall. 

Elizabeth  Rothenburg  to  George  J.  Coy  Jr., 
Yale  '29,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Harriet  Seelye  to  Ralph  Barton  Perry  Jr., 
son  of  Prof.  Ralph  Barton  Perry  of  Harvard 
and  Rachel  Berenson  Perry  '02.  He  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Dept.  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  Univ. 
of  Pittsburgh.  They  will  be  married  this 
summer  at  Islesford,  Me. 

Barbara  Son  to  J.  L.  Schwabacher  of  New 
York.  Barbara  has  had  a  secretarial  job  in 
New  York  this  winter. 

Dorothy  Westfall  to  Harold  Grunert. 
Dorothy  has  been  working  in  the  Allied 
Teachers'  Agency  in  New  York.  She  expects 
to  be  married  in  the  fall. 

Married. — Ruth  Burford  to  Sidney 
Blandford  Jr.  of  Boston,  Apr.  16.  Helen 
Danner  ex-'31  was  maid  of  honor  and  Isabel 
Blandford,  Jocelyn  Crane,  and  Eunice  Dis- 
sette  were  bridesmaids. 

Virginia  Crane  to  David  P.  Williams  Jr., 
Williams  '30,  June  20.  They  were  married 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church  in 
New  York  and  Margaret  Barclay,  Eunice 
Campbell,  Frances  Furst,  and  Grace  Cheney 
were  bridesmaids.  Mr.  Williams  is  w-ith  the 
Chatham  Phenix  National  Bank,  N.  Y.  C. 
After  Aug.  1,  address,  200  E.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ruth  Hunt  to  Tyler  Thompson,  Princeton 
'30,  June  22,  in  Bangor,  Me.  Claire  Thomas 
was  a  bridesmaid.  Mr.  Thompson  is  with 
the  U.  S.  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service 
and  they  expect  to  be  sent  to  some  foreign 
post  very  soon  after  the  wedding. 

Elizabeth  Quiney  to  J.  Mouser  Lerch,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  '27,  on  June  27,  in 
Easton,  Pa. 

Eleanor  Reed  to  Dr.  Nicholas  M.  Alter, 
Apr.  11.  Dr.  Alter  is  director  of  laboratories 
at  the  Margaret  Hague  Memorial  Hospital. 
Address,  85  Van  Reypen  St.,  Jersey  City, 
N.J. 

Elisabeth  Thomson  to  William  H.  O'Neill, 
Apr.  22.  They  are  living  in  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
while  Mr.  O'Neill  is  an  engineer  on  the  Boul- 
der  1  lam  project. 

Mildred  Van  Dillen  to  W.  H.  de  Veer,  of 
Mice,  France,  Apr.  18.  Elizabeth  Tracy  was 
one   of   the   bridesmaids.     Mildred    and    her 


husband  sailed  for  Europe  immediately  and 
expected  to  be  at  home  at  Grand  Palais,  Nice, 
after  June  1. 

Dorothy  Walker  to  Frederick  W.  P.  Lor- 
enzen,  Harvard  '28  and  Yale  Law  School  '31, 
on  June  30  in  Portland,  Me.  Frances  Perry 
and  F ranees  Benson  were  bridesmaids.  After 
a  two  months'  honeymoon,  Dorothy  expects 
to  live  in  New  York. 

Born. — To  Marjorie  (Owens)  King  a 
daughter,  Marjorie  Ann,  May  16.  The 
arrival  of  the  Class  Baby  was  announced  at 
Reunion  and  we  all  congratulate  her  parents. 

Other  News. — Susan  (Albright)  Read  has 
moved  from  Cambridge  to  Buffalo  for  the 
summer.  She  expects  to  live  in  New  York 
in  the  winter. 

Elizabeth  Atkins  has  been  at  home  all  year, 
chauffeuring  for  her  family  and  for  various 
charitable  organizations. 

Helen  Baldwin  went  to  California  with  her 
mother  and  brother  in  June. 

Ruth  Belden  has  been  reappointed  research 
technician  in  the  Physiology  Dept.  of  Yale 
Medical  School. 

Helen  Bisbing  has  been  reappointed  an 
assistant  in  the  Music  Dept.  at  Smith  for  next 
year.     She  is  studying  for  her  M.A. 

Mildred  Brown  is  doing  social  work  with 
the  Family  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Irma  Bryant  has  been  studying  at  the 
Katharine  Gibbs  School  in  New  York. 

Dorothy  Buchanan  received  her  M.A. 
from  Bryn  Mawr  in  June. 

Esther  Chilson  is  doing  social  and  religious 
work  with  the  City  Missionary  Society  of 
Boston. 

Leonora  Cohen  received  an  M.A.  from 
Columbia  in  June.  She  wras  offered  a  scholar- 
ship from  the  Inst,  for  International  Educa- 
tion, for  study  at  the  Univ.  of  Paris,  1931-32 
and  one  from  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  She  has 
accepted  the  latter. 

Eleanor  Cole  is  secretary  to  the  manager  of 
the  Tabriz  Oriental  Rug  Co.  in  Springfield,  O. 

Constance  Davison  has  been  appointed  an 
assistant  in  the  Geology  Dept.  at  Smith  for 
next  year. 

Martha  Denny  is  taking  a  summer  course  at 
the  Woods  Hole  Biological  Laboratory. 

Frances  Dowie  is  working  for  the  Tri- 
Continental  Co.  in  Wall  St.,  doing  statistical 
work. 

Alma  Dunning  took  a  trip  with  her  mother 
to  the  western  coast  and  spent  several  months 
in  southern  California. 

Virginia  Fowler  is  in  Europe  for  the  summer 
and  is  planning  to  teach  botany  at  Barnard  in 
the  fall. 

Frances  Furst  worked  as  secretary  in  a 
clinic  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia during  the  winter. 

Janet  Gordon  has  been  tutoring  a  girl  every 
morning  in  history  and  English. 

Lois  Hall  spent  the  winter  studying  piano. 
She  sailed  June  19  for  a  three  months'  motor 
trip  abroad. 

Nancy  Hamilton  and  Pillow  Rightor  are 
show  producers.  They  have  put  on  Nancy's 
Revue  for  the  Junior  Leagues  of  various  cities 
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during  the  winter.  It  played  two  nights  to 
full  houses  in  Montclair. 

Elisabeth  Hamlin  is  decent  in  the  Brooklyn 

Museum  of  Art.  She  is  doing  book  reviewing 
on  the  side — her  first  review  appeared  in  the 
April  issue  of  The  Arts.  She  is  also  planning 
to  write  a  children's  hook. 

Helen  Hart  man  is  planning  to  continue 
teaching  Latin  in  the  Butler  (N.  J.)  High 
School  next  year. 

Jane  Heap  is  secretary  to  Professor  Haldi, 
landscape  architect  at  the  Univ.  of  Michigan. 
She  is  getting  credit  for  an  M.A. 

Eleanor  (Hicken)  Smith  is  doing  research 
work  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  She 
\\  i  ites  that  she  is  having  a  grand  time  working 
days  and  running  an  apartment  nights. 

Ottilie  Hutchinson  has  a  secretarial  job  in 
the  Lakeside  Hospital  of  Cleveland.  She  and 
Mary  Salmon  have  an  apartment  together 
at  2065  Cornell  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Barbara  Judkins  has  been  doing  some  vol- 
unteer work  with  the  Greenwich  Village  Sur- 
vey in  affiliation  with  Columbia,  in  addition 
to  her  regular  job. 

Alleen  Kelly  writes  that  she  is  keeping  house 
for  her  family  and  idling  gracefully. 

Hildegard  Kramme  is  doing  financial  work 
at  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  in  Leo- 
minster, Mass. 

Elizabeth  Lott  has  been  living  at  home, 
doing  Junior  League  work,  and  having  a  good 
time.  She  went  to  the  Connecticut  shore  for 
June  and  July. 

Agnes  Lyall  is  attending  the  Grand  Central 
Art  School  in  New  York. 

Betty  Main,  who  has  been  studying  in  Bos- 
ton, returned  home  to  Denver  in  June. 

Dorothy  Marble  sailed  on  June  26  for  a 
two  months'  motor  trip  in  Europe.  She 
plans  to  sail  for  home  on  Sept.  10. 

Virginia     Marshall    spent    the    winter    in 
Florida.     She  is  planning  to  work  in  the  fall. 
Mary  (Minns)  Joplin  has  been  doing  volun- 
teer library  work  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
twice  a  week. 

Margaretta  Nelson  has  been  doing  volunteer 
work  in  the  Public  Library  in  Montclair. 

Florence  Northrop  has  received  a  scholar- 
ship for  work  at  Radcliffe. 

Helen  Pendleton  is  working  hard  at  the  Car- 
negie Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Margaret  Riggs  has  returned  from  studying 
music  in  Germany. 

Mildred  Rubin  has  had  a  temporary  posi- 
tion reading  letters  as  a  preliminary  judge  in 
Eaton,  Crane  and  Pike  Co.'s  letter-writing 
contest. 

Helen  Sanderson  is  studying  for  her  M.A. 
in  clinical  and  diagnostic  psychology  at  the 
Univ.  of  Illinois  School  of  Medicine. 

Sylvea  Shapleigh  was  at  Fanny  Farmer'9 
Cooking  School  during  the  winter  and  after 
she  finished  the  course  went  on  a  cruise  to  the 
West  Indies.  This  summer  Sylvea  and 
Marjorie  Smith  '31  are  running  the  Rose 
Cottage  Tea  Room  in  West  Lebanon  again. 
Jean  Smart  is  secretary  in  a  real  estate  firm. 
Gladys  Sperrle  received  her  M.A.  in  public 
law  from  Columbia  June  2. 


Sylvia  Tilney  returned  from  Paris  in  May 
and  was  planning  to  start  a  secretarial  course 
in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Edith  Vail  sailed  for  Europe  in  June.     She 

is  planning  to  study  music  in  Paris  in  the  fall. 

Dorothy  Welles  has  been  studying  singing 

and  dancing.     She  is  spending  the  summer 

in  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  on  a  ranch. 

Lois  Young  has  been  teaching  Latin  and 
French  in  the  Dalton  High  School. 

New  Addresses. — Grace  Cheney,  River- 
mere  Apts.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

L.  Barbara  Hall,  (temp.)  Hotel  Sutton,  230 
E.  56th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mary  McLean,  (temp.)  27  Barrow  St.,  N.  Y 
Ex- 1930 
Engaged. — Leslie  Hun  to  Edward  Morris 
of  Philadelphia,  Princeton  ex-'28.  Leslie 
has  been  helping  at  the  Princeton  Nursery 
School  this  winter. 

Mary  Jane  Wiseman  to  John  Powers. 
Married. — Pauline    Bowerfind   to    Henry 
Todd  Park,  Nov.  8,  1930. 

Georgianna  Chalfin  to   Donald   B.   Fores- 
man,  Princeton  '21,  on  June  4  in  New  York. 
Address,  498  Highland  Av.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Phyllis  Fox  to  John  Myers  Tittle,  May  7, 
in  Kenilworth,  111. 

Mary  McDowell  to  Walter  Braddock,  May 
19.     They  are  living  in  Chicago. 

Harriet  Louise  Provost  to  Mason  T. 
Damon,  June  26,  1930.  Mr.  Damon  is 
Amherst  '26  and  Harvard  Law  School  '29. 
Address,  147  Lancaster  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Virginia  Schroeder  to  Douglas  Burnham. 
Born.— To  Martha  (Shaeffer)  Wade  a 
daughter  in  December. 

Other  News. — Natalie  (Wiss)  Reilly  is 
directress  of  occupational  subjects  at  the  N.  J. 
State  Hospital,  Greystone  Park.  Address, 
Mrs.  Jack  W.  Reilly,  Olmstead  Rd.,  Morris- 
town,  N.  J. 

Lost. — Letters  sent  to  the  following  ex- 
members  of  the  class  have  been  returned  to 
the  secretary:  Laura  T.  Ayres,  Eleanor  Beach, 
Marion  Black,  Kathleen  Clarke,  Marion 
Coles,  Barbara  Dudley,  Rosslyn  Gorney, 
Jean  Griswold,  Nance  Nieman,  Virginia 
Shaler.  Can  anyone  give  me  their  addresses 
or  send  me  the  name  of  some  friend? 
1931 
Class  secretary — Caroline  Woodhull,  2417 
Pillsbury  Av.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Engaged. — Josephine  Brooks  to  William 
A.  Cheney. 

Hazel  Chapman  to  Donald  Benjamin. 
Jean  Downing  to  Philip  Macy. 
Alice  Dunning  to  Robin  R.  Cobble. 
Alice  Farwell  to  Joseph  K.  Barrett,  Boston 
Univ.  '30. 

Marjory  Ferguson  to  Frederick  A.  Ritchie, 
M.  I.  T.  '31. 

Elizabeth  Fowler  to  Charles  Silverson. 
Anna  Woodcock  to  William  E.  Lawrence, 
Syracuse  Univ.  '30. 

Married. — Ging  San  Chu  to  Edgar  C. 
Tang,  June  10,  at  the  home  of  Prof.  Holcombe 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hilda  Jacobs  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Sherwin, 
June  7. 
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Almeda  Lewis  to  Julius  Herman  Stursberg, 
Yale  '30.  They  were  married  at  Morrow 
House,  June  16.  The  reception  was  on  the 
terrace.     Address,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Jane  Myers  to  Louis  Montag  of  Atlanta 
(Ga.),  June  8.  He  is  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 
'24. 

Marjorie  Plumb  to  Warner  Xash  King, 
June  27,  in  Northampton.  Mr.  King  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  Franklin  King,  Superintendent  of 
buildings  and  grounds  at  Smith. 

Virginia  Scott  to  Granville  Sherwood  IV, 
June  23. 

Mary  Yette  to  Robert  Borwell,  Dartmouth 
'25.  They  were  married  in  Oak  Park  (111.) 
June  24. 

Irma  Yisscher  to  Francis  Mohler,  Aug.  9, 
1930. 


Other  News. — Agnes  Berger  sailed  June 
23  for  a  year's  study  in  Munich. 

Rachel  Darling  is  attending  the  Smith 
School  for  Social  Work  this  summer. 

Charlotte  Kidd  and  Katherine  Park  are 
motoring  through  Europe  with  the  Park 
family.     They  expect  to  return  by  Sept.  8. 

The  Misses  Booth,  Dean,  Halle,  Loutrel, 
and  Mattison  are  also  romping  through  Eu- 
rope, and  expect  to  return  the  latter  part  of 
August. 

Ex- 1931 

Married. — Elizabeth  Hun  to  Robert  Gor- 
don McAllen,  June  26. 

Elizabeth  Katte  to  Henry  Merwin  Shrady, 
Columbia  '27,  in  June. 

Celeste  Proctor  to  Duncan  Dunbar  Sutphen 
Jr.,  Oct.  25,  1930. 


^Announcements 

College  Opens  Tuesday,  September  28 

ALL  editorial  mail  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Hill,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass.  Material 
A  for  the  November  QUARTERLY  should  be  typewritten  and  should  reach  College  Hall  by 
September  25.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  at  Rumford  BIdg.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  or 
( College  1  [all,  Northampton.  Correspondence  concerning  advertising  should  be  sent  to  College 
Hall.  The  dates  of  publication  are  November  20,  February  20,  May  20,  and  July  30.  The 
subscription  price  for  one  year  is  $1.50;  for  four  years,  $5.00.  Single  copies  40  cents.  Put  the 
QUARTERLY  on  your  wedding  announcement  list. 

The  Smith  Club  Meeting  at  Juniper  Xiodge 

Tl  IE  New  1  lampshire  Smith  College  Club  will  hold  its  midsummer  meeting  at  Juniper  Lodge, 
Chocorua,  New  Hampshire,  on  August  19.  The  Club  welcomes  all  alumnae  and  friends  of 
the  College  summering  in  that  vicinity  to  this  gathering.  President  and  Mrs.  Neilson  are 
planning  to  be  present.     The  post  office  address  for  Juniper  Lodge  is  Silver  Lake,  N.  II. 

The  tAlumnae  Week-Snd 

\l  I  MNAE  and  their  families,  especially  sub-freshmen,  are  cordially  invited  to  the  fourth 
x  jl  Alumnae  Week-End  October  10-12.  There  will  be  an  opportunity  to  visit  classes;  con- 
ferences led  by  members  of  the  Faculty  on  economics,  science,  and  education;  the  dedication  of 
the  Lamont  Bridge  and  the  opening  of  the  new  athletic  field.  The  President  will  speak  at  the 
luncheon  on  the  10th,  and  in  the  evening  he  will  preside  over  an  international  session  at  which 
Mr.  Fay  will  speak  and  various  alumnae  will  take  part  in  the  discussion.  A  detailed  announce- 
ment will  be  mailed  to  the  members  of  the  Association  early  in  September. 

Moving  ^Pictures 

AMATEUR  moving  pictures  of  campus  activities,  including  Commencement  1931,  may  be 
i\  rented  from  the  Alumnae  Office,  at  the  rate  of  $2  for  one  or  more  films  of  400  feet  each. 
They  may  be  shown  on  any  Bell  and  Howell  or  Eastman  projector.  Each  film  occupies  10  to 
15  minutes. 

The  Homestead 

Tl  1 E  position  of  resident  at  the  Sophia  Smith  Homestead  is  still  open.     Applications  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Alumnae  Office. 

The  Women's  University  Qlee  Qlub 

THOSE  who  enjoy  singing,  whether  or  not  they  have  been  members  of  a  choral  group  in 
college,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  there  is  a  group  of  singers  in  New  York  which  they  may 
join.  The  Women's  University  Glee  Club  is  composed  of  the  musically  inclined  who  have  spent 
at  least  one  year  in  an  accredited  college.  The  group  meets  weekly  for  rehearsal  at  the  Pan- 
hellenic  Club  House,  and  gives  two  concerts  a  year  at  the  Town  Hall.  This  Glee  Club  is  unique 
in  two  ways:  first,  it  gives  young  modern  composers  a  medium  of  expression  for  their  newest 
works;  second,  it  gives  college  women  an  opportunity  for  cultural  expression  in  a  great  city 
where  one  is  all  too  apt  to  look  and  listen  rather  than  create.  For  information  regarding  mem- 
bership in  the  Club,  write  to  Miss  Catherine  Pelton,  Sharon,  Connecticut. 

tA  Quotation  from  the  June  ^Bulletin  of  the  l^etv  York  Smith  Club 

"  A  J  EMBERS  of  the  Club  have  reported  that  a  recent  graduate  of  Smith  College  with  an 
IV J.  older  woman  sometimes  represented  as  her  mother,  has  been  approaching  Smith  College 
people  in  New  York  and  vicinity  asking  for  a  small  loan  of  money.     Members  are  urged  to  refer 
them  to  the  secretary  of  the  Club  and  not  do  anything  personally." 

The  College  Quest  %ooms 

F(  )R  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  realize  that  with  the  advent  of  the  new  dormitories  Smith 
is  able  to  offer  the  hospitality  of  guest  rooms,  we  are  printing  information  concerning  those 
rooms.  Gardiner,  Morrow,  Comstock,  and  Wilder  houses  each  have  a  double  room  and  a  single 
room  available  to  anyone  who  applies  to  the  Head  of  the  House.  The  rooms  in  Comstock  and 
Wilder  each  have  a  bath  and  the  rooms  in  Morrow  and  Gardiner  have  connecting  baths.  The 
rooms  are  all  on  the  ground  floor.  The  charge  is  $3.00  a  night  for  a  single  and  $2.50  for  a  double 
room,  including  breakfast.  The  College  reserves  the  rooms  for  official  guests  at  Commence- 
ment ,  Washington's  Birthday,  and  at  times  of  Trustees'  meetings,  but  at  all  other  times  parents, 
friends,  alumnae,  or  anyone  else  connected  with  the  College  is  welcome.  Students  anywhere  on 
the  campus  may  request  these  rooms  for  their  guests.  The  guest  suite  in  Ellen  Emerson  house 
is  used  tor  official  guests  only. 


g>mttf)  College 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

William  Allan  Neilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  President 

SMITH  COLLEGE  was  founded  by  Sophia  Smith  of  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  who 
bequeathed  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance  $393,105.60,  a  sum  which  in  1875, 
when  the  last  payment  was  received  and  the  institution  was  opened,  amounted  to  nearly 
if  not  quite  a  half  million  of  dollars.  The  College  is  Christian,  seeking  to  realize  the 
ideals  of  character  inspired  by  the  Christian  religion,  but  is  entirely  non-sectarian  in  its 
management  and  instruction.  It  was  incorporated  and  chartered  by  the  State  in  March 
1871.  In  September  1875  it  opened  with  14  students,  and  granted  11  degrees  in  June 
1879.     In  June  1931  the  College  conferred  401  A.B.  degrees,  and  24  A.M.  degrees. 

1  CLARK  SEELYE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  the  first  president.  He  accepted  the  presidency 
jm  in  July  1873,  and  served  until  June  1910.  He  lived  in  Northampton  as  President 
Emeritus  until  his  death  on  October  12,  1924.  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  was  installed  as  president  in  October  1910,  and  served  until  June  1917.  He  left 
Smith  College  to  be  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  later  was  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  died  on  February  18,  1925.  William  Allan  Neilson, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  came  in  September  1917  to  be  president  of  the  College. 

THE  College  opened  its  fifty-sixth  year  with  an  undergraduate  enrollment  of  1986 
including  46  juniors  who  are  spending  the  year  at  the  Sorbonne  and  8  juniors  who  are 
spending  the  year  in  Madrid.  There  are  92  graduate  students,  a  teaching  staff  of  238. 
and  9  chief  administrative  officers.     There  are  12,595  alumnae,  of  whom  11,943  are  living. 

THE  property  owned  by  the  College  comprises  113  acres  on  which  there  are  over  a 
hundred  buildings.  There  are  botanical  gardens  and  athletic  fields,  also  a  pond  which 
provides  boating  and  skating.  There  are  35  houses  of  residence  owned  or  operated  by 
the  College  besides  1  house  closely  affiliated  but  privately  owned.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
College  to  give  all  four  classes  approximately  equal  representation  in  each  house. 

THE  College  fee  for  board  and  room  is  $500  per  year  and  for  tuition  $400.  For 
new  students  entering  in  1931  tuition  will  be  $500.  The  Trustees  set  aside  approxi- 
mately $100,000  for  scholarships  annually,  besides  which  many  special  prizes  have  been 
established. 

THE  William  Allan  Neilson  Chair  of  Research  was  established  in  June  1927  as  a  gift  to 
President  Neilson  in  honor  of  his  first  ten  years  of  service.  Dr.  K.  Koffka,  distin- 
guished psychologist,  holds  the  Chair  for  five  years  and  is  conducting  investigations  in 
experimental  psychology. 

MONG  the  distinctive  features  of  the  College  are:  (1)  Junior  year  in  France  and 
Spain.  A  selected  group  of  students  majoring  in  French  and  Spanish  are  allowed 
to  spend  their  junior  year  in  France  and  Spain  respectively,  under  the  personal  direction 
of  members  of  the  Faculty.  (2)  Special  Honors.  Selected  students  are  allowed  to  pursue 
their  studies  individually  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  a  special  field  under  the 
guidance  of  special  instructors.  They  are  relieved  of  the  routine  of  class  attendance  and 
course  examinations  during  these  two  years.  (3)  The  Experimental  Schools:  a.  The  Day 
School,  an  experimental  school  of  the  progressive  type,  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  offers  instruction  to  children  from  five  years  of  age  through  the  work  of  the 
Junior  High  School,  b.  Cooperative  Nursery  School,  also  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Education.  (4)  School  for  Social  Work.  A  professional  graduate  school  leading  to 
the  degree  of  M.S.S.  (5)  The  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art.  (6)  A  Summer  School  of 
Music. 

FOR  any  further  information  about  Smith  College  address  the  President's  Office, 
College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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